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SURGICAL PATHOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 
INFLAMMATION 

' Injury or infection insuflicient at once to impair the vitality of 
tissues stimulates the reactive process known as inflammation. Since 
the effects of injuries and infections constitute a large part of a surgeon’s 
work, the study of inflammation may justly be regarded as of ftmda- 
nicntal importance to the surgeon pathologist. 

Inflammation may be caused by a number of pliysicrd and 
chemical agencies, including physical trauma, irritation by foreign 
bodies, heat, cold, light, electricity, X-rays and radium. Inflammation 
may also be caused by pathogenic bacteria, and this is by far the most 
important type. Inflammation may be acute or chronic, according to 
the intensity and duration of action of the causative agent, and various 
degrees of both acute and chronic inflammation occur, according to 
the specific type of bacterium or trauma responsible. 

The inflammatory reaction occurs as a response to the irritant 
effects of toxins secreted by the bacteria ; or, in the case of aseptic 
inflammation, of the products of tissue breakdown at the site of injury. 
Generally, the changes in acute inflammation are concerned mainly 
with neutralizing, destroying and eliminating the causative agents, and 
they involve varying degrees of damage to the affected part. In chronic 
inflammation, on the other hand, whilst destructive changes are still 
iipparent they are of a lesser degree, and are often merged in or obscured 
by changes of a reparative nature — the j>rocess of repair. 

Acute inflammation, in its broadest sense, includes tliree distinct 
processes — the local vascular phenomena at the site of the lesion, the 
local reaction of the fixed tissue cells, and the constitutional effect 
characterized by leucocytosis and antibody formation. 

The local vascular phenomena are responsible for those features of 
acute inflammation seen on clinical examination. The blood vessels 
become dilated and render the part red and hot ; blood plasma exudes 
from the dilated vessels and causes swelling ; the sensory nerves, 
irritated by toxic substances and perhaps compressed by cedema, give 
rise to pain ; and finally muscles, joints and glands within the inflamed 
area suffer in varying degree impairment of function. Thus originate 
the five cardinal signs of inflammation — rubor, calor, tumor, dolor and 
functio Isesa. 

The 'first exact description of the vascular changes in acute inflam- 
mation we owe to Cohnheim, and it is no exaggeration to claim that Ins 
observations, as recorded in his Leches on General Pathology in 
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1877, form the basis for oiir present knowledge of inflammation, 
Cohnheim’s studies were mainly carried out upon the frog, and the most 
instructive are those in which he examined the microscopic changes in 
the vessels of the mesentery, in which inflammatory cl^anges were 
induced by the application of weak acids. 

The earliest change observed at a site of inflammation affects the 
smaller blood vessels, especially the smaller veins and capillaries. After ^ 
an inconstant and transient constriction these vessels become dilated, 
sometimes to twice their ordinary size. Not only do the vessels dilate, 
but also innumerable capillaries which in the normal tissues have been 
empty, collapsed and unrecognizable, now become visibly distended 
with blood. The immediate result is a greatly accelerated blood flow 
tluough the affected part, but after a short time — ^rarely more than 
half an hour — a further change becomes apparent. Although the 
total blood flow through the part remains greatly increased — ^witness 
the local heat felt on examination — the flow through the individual 
vessels becomes reduced. Indeed, in severe cases the stasis is so marked 
that the individual blood cells can be recognized not only in the 
capillaries, but also in the veins and even, during diastole, in the 
smaller arterioles. 

It seems probable that this slowing of the blood stream is attributable 
to two factors. The first is that the endothelial cells lining the vessels, 
normally of flattened character, at this stage are affected by the 
bacterial or other toxins and become swollen, so that they project into 
the lumen of the vessel and partly obstruct it. The second factor is that 
as a result of the escape of its fluid content into the tissues the blood now 
becomes more viscous and flows less freely. 

Now appears one of the most striking phenomena in the whole 
process. In Cohnheim’s words, “ the eye of the observer hardly has 
time to catch all the details of the picture before it is fettered by a 
very unexpected occurrence.” Usually tl||^ takes place in a vein, less 
often in a capillary, and it consists in the emigration of the leucocytes 
through the vessel wall into the tissue spaces. 

Normally in the veins the blood cells tend to occupy the central or 
axial part of the stream, whilst the peripheral or plasmatic zone consists 
mainly of plasma with an occasional leucocyte. In inflammation, as the 
blood flow becomes sluggish, this disposition is lost, and the original 
plasmatic zone fills with innumerable leucocytes, which move slowly and 
unevenly, as though driven along by the blood flow and yet held by an 
adhesive quality on the part of the endothelium. Eventually the internal 
surface of the vein appears as though paved with an unbroken layer of 
leucocytes. Now begins the leucocytic emigration proper : it almost 
looks as though the leucocytes squeeze themselves through the vessel 
wall between intact endothelial cells, and gradually resume their original 
shape on reaching the perivascular tissue spaces. The minute gaps left 
after their passage appear* to be repaired immediately the cells have 
escaped. 

The migration of the leucocytes does not cease when they Have left 
the vessels. Partly carried by the flow of plasma, partly attracted by 
chemotaxis. they are drawn towards tte seat inflin^^ There 
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they secrete enzymes with bacteriolytic properties, they engulf organisms 
or minute foreign bodies, or they may themselves be destroyed by the 
bacterial or other toxins. 

In the wake of the leucocytes, red blood cells also may escape from 
the vessels* by the process of diapedesis. This is not a striking feature 
in the majority of inflammations, but occasionally it is conspicuous. 

Keeping pace with the cellular migration, there opcurs a transudation 
of plasma into the tissue spaces or on to the serous surfaces. This 
transudation is due partly to the toxic damage to the capillary and 
venous walls, which impairs the permeability of the endothelial mem- 
brane. It is also attributed to the fact that the tissue colloids, which 
are of low osmotic pressure, and arc broken down by the bacterial or 
other toxins into crystalloid substances, which, being of relatively 
simple composition, exert a high osmotic pressure and consequently 
withdraw fluid from the vessels. 

Escape of blood plasma is a potent factor in the defence against 
bacterial infections, for it not only dilutes the toxins but also exposes 
them to antibodies and supplies opsonins which facilitate phagocytosis. 

In some circumstances, especially when poured out upon a serous 
surface, the fibrinogen -rich exudate becomes clotted, and this may have 
an additional value as a means of arresting mechanically the spread of 
an infection. This is seen most strikingly when an acute appendicular 
infection is circumscribed by fibrinous adhesions between the surround- 
ing coils of intestine. 

The Nature of the Leucocyte Response. One of the most remarkable 
features in the whole process of inflammation is the behaviour of the 
leucocytes, particularly, in acute infections, of the polymorphonuclear 
leucocyte. 

Reference has already been made to the emigration of the leucocyte 
— how it settles to the periphery of the blood stream, ranges itself 
alongside the vessel wall, extrudes itself between the endothelial cells, 
and finally moves in the lissue spaces towards the focus of inflam- 
mation. 

If the leucocyte now comes within range of any particulate matter — 
a minute foreign body or a bacterium — it may exhibit the phenomenon 
of phagocytosis {tftayeiv — to eat). First the cytoplasm on the side 
nearest the particle bulges, and then projections or pseudopodia appear, 
which encircle the particle and draw it into the substance of the 
phagocyte. Within the cell the particle is subjected to the action of 
enzymes and digested or dissolved — or if it cannot be digested it may be 
discharged from the leucocyte and set free again in the tissue fluid. 

It is interesting to note in passing that the property of phagocytosis, 
so beautifully seen in vivo, is entirely lost in in vitro experiments if the 
leucocytes are first washed in physiological saline. From this it is clear 
that some elements from the body fluids are required to facilitate 
phagocytosis. These elements are known as opsonins (oipcav — a sauce). 
They are present in normal blood plasma, and are found in greatly 
increased amount in the plasma of patients whose immunity is raised 
in response to an infection. 

The pl^punpi^Ron of phagocytosis by leucocytes was discovered by 
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Metchnikoff almost by chance in the course of a general inquirjT into 
the cellular responses to injury shown by the simpler forms of life. A 
rose thorn embedded in the transparent larva of the starfish was found 
to elicit a cellular response to all intents and purposes the same as in 
animals possessing a vascular system. From these olDservations 
Metchnikoff came to the conclusion that phagocytosis is not merely 
an important feature, but the very essence of the defence against injury 
or infection ; in other words, all the other phenomena of inflammation 
merely form the mechanism evolved by the higher forms of life to bring 
the leucocytes more rapidly to the field of action. This simple view is 
not, however, to be accepted. Wiiilst the leucocytic response is of 
undoubted importance, there are many other factors involved in the 
defence against infection. 

The mechanism of leucocytic emigration and phagocytosis is one of 
great biological significance, and it is now generally agreed that these 
processes can best be explained by applying the known laws of chemistry 
and physics. They really depend upon the related properties of chemo- 
taxis and amoeboid movement. 

The term chemoiaxis was suggested by Pfeffer in 1881 to describe a 
phenomenon exhibited by the spermatozoids of certain ferns which were 
powerfully attracted by dilute solutions of malic acid, a substance 
contained in the female sperm cell of the fern. A similar property was 
demonstrated by Stahl in his classical experiments with a jelly-like 
plasmodium growing on the bark of trees. Stahl showed that in vitro 
the plasmodium is attracted towards a drop of infusion of oak bark, 
(provided it is in sufficiently dilute solution. Moreover, he noted that 
the plasmodium moves towards the drop by a process of protoplasmic 
streaming closely similar to amoeboid movement. 

The ehemotactic effect of a substance towards leucocytes may be 
tested by placing the substance in the open end of a capillary tube and 
inserting the tube within the peritoneal cavity of an animal, when 
positive chemotaxis is indicated by the aggregation of leucocytes round 
its open end. Many substances have a positive ehemotactic action, 
whilst others are neutral, and others again are said to have a negative 
action, i.e., repel the leucocytes. 

Chemotaxis is now recognized to be a surface tension effect (see 
below). If the solution has the effect of reducing the surface tension of 
the leucocyte on the side nearest to it, the leucocyte travels in that 
direction. The property of phagocytosis also is now regarded as a 
comparatively simple physical process resulting from changes in surface 
tension. Phagocytosis is not, of course, peculiar to the leucocyte, but is 
enjoyed by all unicellular organisms and is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the am«ba. An amoeba may be looked upon as a drop 
of a colloidal solution enclosed in a delicate semi-permeable membrane, 
and its movemeilfs are related to changes in surface tension which, in 
turn, depend upon changes in the character of the cellular protoplasm 
or of the fluid in which it is immersed. 

Both chemotaxis and amojboid movement may be imitated by 
“ artificial amoebj^ ” composed entirely of non-living substances. Thus 
a drop of clove oil suspended in a mixture of ||i4 alcohol 
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performs movements almost identical with those of the amceba — it 
responds to chemotaxis and exhibits “ phagocytosis,” 

Chemotaxis may be demonstrated if a small cpiantity of stronger 
alcohol is injected into the fluid near to the drop of clove oil. The 
alcohol reduces the surface tension on the one side of the drop, the drop 
thereupon bulges on that side and moves in the direction of the stronger 
solution. Phagocytosis is best imitated by an “ artificial amoeba ” 
consisting of a drop of cliloroform suspended in w^ater. When such an 
amoeba comes within range of a minute particle of shellac or paraffin or 
balsam, it sends out pseudopodia, engulfs the particle and then digests 
(i.e., dissolves) it. If the particle is in the form of a thread, it may be 
engulfed even though it is several times longer than the diameter of the 
(Jrop, being gradually drawn in and coiled up inside until completely 
ingested. Other types of particle, on the otlier hand, the chlorofontl 
amoeba will reject, for example, fragments oJ‘ glass or wood. The most 
remarkable of all is provided when a fragment of glass coated with 
shellac is offered to the chloroform aniaba, for this compound particle 
is readily ingested, and when the shellac has bt*en dissolved within the 
di’op the glass is extruded. 

Suppuration. Suppuration results when there is a nice balance 
between the infecting agent on the one hand and the inllarnmatory 
reaction on the other. The combined effects of the leucocytes and the 
antibodies contained in the inflammatory exudate have circumscribed 
the infection, yet failed to destroy the causative organisms. Many of 
the phagocytes are themselves destroyed by the bacterial toxins, and 
they and their enzymes and liquefaction products are the main consti- 
tuents of the pus. In severe spreading infections the appearance of pus 
indicates that the infection lias been circumscribed. Under these 
circumstances “ laudable pus ” is indeed welcome. 

Pus formation is due essentially to the progressive emigration of 
leucocytes in large numbers, and it depends upon the continued produc- 
tion of cheinotactic substances by the infecting agent. The pyogenic 
cocci are the commonest causes of suppuration, whilst coliforrn bacilli 
and many other organisms may be responsible, though less frequently. 
Aseptic irritants, e.g., foreign bodies, are less common causes of 
suppuration. 

The leucocytes present in pus secrete proteolytic enzymes, and as 
many of the leucocytes are killed by the bacterial toxins and undergo 
disintegration their intracellular enzymes are also liberated. The 
digestive action of pus is manifest by its effect in loosening adherent 
sloughs in such conditions as cellulitis. In any suppuration, indeed in 
any severe inflammation, there is inevitably some destruction of the 
specialized tissue cells, sometimes amounting to massive necrosis of 
the part. It is the function of the enzymes of pus to digest and liquefy 
such necrotic tissues, so that they may be re-absorbed or, failing this, 
discharged when the abscess comes to the surface. 

This consideration should be kept in mind in the surgical treatment 
of suppuration. If pus is present the natural reaction of a surgeon is to 
let it out, terminate the toxaemia caused by septic absorption from 
the remembered, however, that the enzyme effects 
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of pus are often beneficial, and if the toxaemia from absorption is not too 
severe a more conservative attitude is often advisable, particularly in 
conditions characterized by extensive necrosis of tissues. This is the 
basis for the modern treatment of boils, carbuncles, acute mastitis and 
similar infections, delaying incision until the sloughs have been liquefied 
by enzyme action. 

Types of Inflammatory Cells. In the foregoing account of acute 
inflammation and suppuration the cell of most conspicuous importance 
has been the polymorphonuclear leucocyte. This is the cell evoked by all 
the common causes of acute inflammation, and may be regarded as the 
first line of defence against acute infections. In the later stages of acute 
inflammation, and in chronic inflammation, other cells appear and 
occupy more important positions in the tissue reaction. 

The large mononuclear cell or macrophage takes an important part 
in clearing up or scavenging after the acute phase of inflammation is 
past. This cell, variously known as a polyblast, a clasmatocyte, or an 
adventitial cell, is a large, pale, roimded cell with a vesicular nucleus 
and abundant cytoplasm. It is believed to be derived from the histio- 
cytes or wandering cells of the tissues, from the cells of the reticulo- 
endothelial system, or possibly from the large mononuclear cells of the 
blood. Its main function is to scavenge by phagocytosis the dAbris left 
by the acute inflammatory reaction, and thus it may engulf red cells, 
dead polymorphs, blood pigment, foreign particles and fragments 
of dead tissue. In some cases, where there are larger fragments of 
foreign material to be removed, several macrophages fuse, forming giant 
cells allied to the foreign-body giant cells. 

Lymphocytes are rarely seen in acute inflammations, except in the 
central nervous system, where they are regularly present in such condi- 
tions as poliomyelitis and meningitis. They are more characteristically 
present, however, in chronic infections and in specific conditions such 
as tuberculosis, syphilis and actinomycosis. Lymphocytes have little or 
no phagocytic activity, and migrate much more slowly than polymorphs 
in response to chemotaxis. 

Plasma cells are also characteristic cells of chronic inflammatory 
conditions. They are mononuclear cells, somewhat larger than lympho- 
cytes, with an excentric nucleus and a basophil cytoplasm which 
contains in its centre a clear area close to the nucleus. Plasma cells 
and lymphocytes together constitute the “ small round cells ’’ of chronic 
inflammatory exudates. 

Eosinophil cells are normally present in the blood in small numbers 
(2 to 4 per cent.), and are occasionally found in inflammatory infiltra- 
tions. They are most characteristically present in allergic conditions 
and in parasitic infestations, and, it seems likely they may appear in 
response to the irritation of foreign proteins. 

Repair 

Following rapidly upon inflammation, and indeed merging '^ith its 
later phases, comes the process of repair. This, pre^s varies in 
character according to the particular type of in the 
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inflammatory reaction and the degree of destruction. In general, the 
greatest capacity for regeneration is shown by areolar and fibrous 
tissues and by covering layers of epithelium, whereas the secreting 
cells of glands, the cells of the central nervous system and muscle cells 
undergo regeneration to only a small extent. In these latter tissues 
the process of repair consists mainly in filling the defect by fibrous 
tissue. Thus a wound of muscle is followed by very little proliferation 
of muscle cells, and the defect is repaired by a growth of scar tissue. 

The process of healing may be seen in its simplest form in a clean 
incised wound of the skin. Microscopically, the first evidence of healing 
may be seen within 24 hours, both in the connective tissues and the 
epidermis. 

In the connective tissues young capillary vessels bud out from exist- 



Kig. 1. Wound of integuments, twenty-four hours old. The cavity of the 
wound (on left) is filled with clot. Early inflammatory changes are 
seen at the margin. 

ing vessels at the margin of the wound and invade the blood clot 
occupying the wound. Around the capillaries appear fibroblasts, and 
with them come large phagocytic cells, scavengers of any dead material. 
The fibroblasts proliferate actively and form a yoimg connective tissue 
known as granulation tissue. Later the fibroblasts give rise to the 
formation of collagen fibrils, whilst the cells themselves become reduced 
in size and cease to proliferate, so that eventually the granulation tissue 
is converted into fibrous tissue of adult type. 

Simultaneously with these changes in the connective tissues healing 
proceeds in the epidermis. At a very early stage epidermal cells extend 
from the wound margin into or ,over the surface of the blood clot. To 
some extent this process is due to multiplication of the marginal cells, 
but rauqh of it is due to sliding of the adjacent epidermis in towards 
the wound. ^ This is seen well in wounds of the rabbit’s cornea. In this 
animal|i,. in the basal cells of the limbal epithelium forms a 
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complete brown ring round the limbus ; after a wound of the cornea 
sliding of the epithelium is demonstrated by centripetal displacement 
of that part of the ring close to the wound. 

At first the new epidermis is thin and unkcratinized. Later it 
approximates to normal epidermis, but lacks sebaceous* or sweat 
glands ahd hair follicles. 

In large wounds healing is delayed by the simple difficulty of filling 
the defect. The same inflammatory reaction occurs, and the cavity of 
the wound is filled by a coagulum of blood and lymph containing many 
leucocytes. Capillary loops and fibroblasts grow into the coagulum 
from the surrounding tissues and sooner or later line the wound with 



Fig. 2. Wound of the integuments, three days old. The cavity of the 
wound (left) is filled with clot. There is"a vigorous downgrowth of 
epidermis over th# edge of the wound. 

granulation tissue, which later becomes fibrous. Contraction of the 
young fibrous tissue then occurs, and this has a valuable effect in 
reducing the size of the wound. 

Whilst these changes are occurring in the depths of the wound the 
epithelium round the margin proliferates and grows over the defect as a 
thin blue layer, easily damaged by moving the part or by tearing off 
adherent dressings. In the case of large wounds, the epithelial growth 
may prove insufficient to cover the whole defect, especially if a chronic 
infection persists or if the part is of poor vascularity,, for^ owing to lack 
of adequate nutrition from the underlying connective ti^ues the epithe- 
lial ingrowth becomes progressively slower and the oepat^of the wound 
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is left open as an ulcer. In such cases the epithelium covering the wound 
margins is thin, blue and adherent, and is very easily devitalised. 

Shrinkage of the tissues plays an important j)art in healing, parti- 
cularly imlarge wounds. It is a matter of everyday experience that the 
eventual scar is always much smaller than the original wound, and in 
some cases the area of the raw surface is reduced by 75% as a result of 
this process. > 

Factors influencing the Rate of Wound Healing. The rate of wound 
healing is affected by many factors, both local and constitutional. 

(1) Vascularity, Wounds of the face heal with great rapidity 
(despite constant movement) and so do wounds of the scalp, whereas 
wounds of the less vascular skin of the trunk and limbs arc much 
slower. If the blood supply to a part is seriously diminished, as a result, 



Fig. a. Wound of inleguincnls, ten days old. The wound is filled with 
young connective tissue and completely covered by epidermis. Sonic 
islands of epidermal cells are included in the scar. 

for example, of local scarring or obliterative vascular dis(;asc, healing 
may be greatly delayed. 

(2) Lymph drainage. Impairment of lymph drainage slows up the 
process of repair, as is seen clearly in the healing of a part oedematous 
from any cause. The beneficial effect of elevation of a wounded limb 
is due to the improvement which results in lymphatic drainage, while 
the effect of firm pressure, such as is produced by encasing the part in 
plaster, is attributable to the same cause. 

(3) Movement. Movement of the wounded part is well known to 

delay healing, and indeed immobilization is a cardinal principle of 
treatment. Immobilization not only prevents damage to the young 
granulation tissue and covering epithelium, but also diminishes greatly 
the flow of lymph through the affected part, and this factor also appears 
to have a l^neficial influence. Apart :^m delay in healing, movement 
also leads of large unsightly scars ; witness the “ keloid” 
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cicatrix of many wonnds of the neck as compared with the thin linear 
and almost invisible scar in a limb immobilized in plaster. 

(4) Anchorage to subjacent tissue. Reference has already been 
made to the part played by shrinkage of the wound. If the margin or 
base of the wound is anchored to a subjacent bone or ligament or fascia 
— ^the result, for example, of infection — shrinkage cannot occur and 
healing is delayed. This is well seen in the clu-onicity of varicose ulcer, 
of deep wounds involving bone, and of the incision in cases of osteo- 
myelitis. 

(5) Foreign bodies and irritant applications. Apart from inert 
materials such as stainless steel and vitallium, nearly all foreign bodies 
induce a reaction which impairs the process of healing. The reaction 
varies from a minimum connective tissue response to all grades of 



Fig. 4. Wound of integuments, thirteen days old. High-power view 
showing eharacter of the young iibrous tissue oecupying the wound.* 

The epidermis is undergoing keratinization. 

inflammation, according to the irritant character of the substance 
and the degree of infection associated. In the more severe types the 
whole process of healing is held up until the foreign body has been 
extruded. 

Necrosis at the wound margin, whether due to impaired vascularity 
or to infection, has the same effect. Here healing is delayed until the 
dead tissue has been loosened by phagocytic action and cast off as a 
slough. 

Antiseptics applied to a w'oimd may have a similar effect inasmuch 
as they are harmful to the living cells. Indeed, some antiseptics are 
more effective in delaying the process of healing than the,^ infection they 
are designed to prevent. 

(6) Infection. Of all the local factors which influence wound 
healing infection is undoubtedly of the greatest practical im|iortance. 
Toxins of bacterial origin destroy the marginal epitl^li^in and^imec- 
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tive tissue cells, and the presence of fluid and cellular inflammatory 
exudate also delays the healing process, while in some cases the formation 
of sloughs is a further factor. Much defends upon the nature of the 
infecting organism and it is generally agreed that a stn‘pto(! 0 (*cal 
infection is most harmful. The physical state of the infected wound is 
of even greater importance. Thus a completely open surface wound 
may heal at almost the normal rate despite heavy infection, while a 
deep wound, especially if closed by sutures, by creating conditions of 
tension under which necrosis occurs, may heal only after much delay. 

(7) Cmstitutional factors. Wound healing is generally delayed in 
diabetes and severe ancemias. Hypoproteinceinia is Ixdieved to bt‘ a 
factor, perhaps to rfome extent on account of the oedema to which it 
gives rise. Deficiency of vitamin C has recently been shown to be 
'important and may be the factor responsible for the delayed healing of 
operation wounds in patients suffering from gastro-intestinal diseases 
such as carcinoma ol‘ the stomach and peptic ulcer in whom the absorp- 
tion of vitamin C has been defective. The frequency of “ burst abdo- 
men ” in such cases has been attributed to this factor. It has been 
shown that the part played by vitamin C is to facilitate the restoration 
of collagen. In deficiency states the early phases of wound healing 
proceed normally, but collagen fails to develop, the wound does not 
consolidate and tends to stretch or give way at a later stage. 

Wound-stimulating Substances. Since prehistoric times men have 
searched for substances capable of accelerating the healing of wounds. 
In recent years particular attention has been directed to embryonic 
extracts, some of which are known to accelerate the growth of cells in 
tissue culture, to various substances affecting surface tension, and to 
yjarticular agents such as allantoiu, red cell suspensions and chemicals 
with the sulphydryl group (SH). At the present time none of these 
substances has been shown to be of practical value. Indeed, when one 
observes the headlong rate of healing as seen microscopically in a simple 
clean untreated wound, it becomes obvious that no method of hastening 
this process is likely to be more effective than that of putting the 
wound at rest and countering the influences adverse to healing. 
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WOUND INFECTIONS 

There are no boundaries in scientific endeavour, and our knowledge 
of wound infections is the outcome of the labours of the pioneers of 
Listcrian and aseptic principles and steady advances in bacteriology, 
immunology and therapeutic discoveries. Nowadays in hospital wards 
we seldom witness the once common ravages of erysipelas, moist gangrene 
and uncontrolled case-to-case infection. Though wc may feel more 
secure, wound infections on a lesser scale are still very common and arc a 
continued source of difficulty and anxiety in all fields of surgical work, 
so that study of the basic factors governing their origin, propagation 
and control is of the highest importance. Indeed, it is a first principle 
of surgical teaching. 

Wound infection is the result of implantation of pathogenic bacteria 
upon or within a breach of the cutaneous, serous or mucous surfaces of 
the body. The portal of entry may be an obvious wound or the most 
insignificant abrasion, scratch or prick. In either case the ensuing 
infection may lead to severe damage to the part primarily infected, to 
grave constitutional disturbance and to lesions in distant organs, any 
one of which may exceed the original infection in importance and 
severity. 

Predisposing Factors, Susceptibility to wound infection may be 
conditioned by constitutional or local factors. Frequently these are 
combined. 

(1) In some persons, even though seemingly robust, there is an 
undeniable lack of resistance to certain types of infection, the underlying 
cause of which is not understood. Sometimes the susceptibility is 
familial, more often it is an individual peculiarity. Constitutional 
susceptibility may also be caused by debility resulting from acute or 
chronic illnesses, diet deficiency, diabetes, etc., which favour the 
occurrence and propagation of infection. The diminished immunity 
may be accounted for by impaired local tissue activity and by reduction 
in the bactericidal properties of the blood. 

(2) The local factors which inlluence infection are largely governed 

by the quality of the leucocyte response. Consequently, parts which 
are highly vascular are relatively immune from severe infections and 
are more able to circumscribe them promptly and vigorously as com- 
pared with tissues of less vascularity. Thus wounds of the face seldom 
become infected, whereas in wounds of avascular structures, such as 
tendons or cartilage, the tissues show poor defence and often undergo 
necrosis. ' 

The special characteristics of the wound may have an important 
bearing upon the severity and course of an infection. Contusions and 

12 ^ ^ 
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lacerations provide a favourable foothold for bacterial growth, especially 
if there is contamination with extraneous matter, and the resulting 
infection is often severe and attended by sloughing and considerable 
toxic absorption. Punctured wounds, such as may be sustained in 
conducting a post-mortem examination, may be equally dangerous, 
because infective material (sometimes with foreign matter) may be 
implanted at; considerable depth and the narrow outlet prevents the 
escape of inflammatory products. 

The skin and subcutaneous tissues arc more resistant to infection 
than the serous membranes of the body. For example, a trivial infection 
of a joint, such as the knee, is often followed by severe and extensive 
inflammatory change. 

Sometimes a part already infected, e,g., a chronic ulcer, affords 
access for more virulent organisms, and the existing reactive processes 
may limit the severity of the infection. Superadded infection of more 
recent wounds is common, and sometimes of serious consequence. ^ 

Bacteriology of Wound Infections 

The most important bacteria in the causation of wound infe(*tions are 
flic pyogenic streptococci and staphylococci. In special circumstances 
there may be a concomitant or supcrimposcid infection by other 
organisms such as B. coli, B, pyocyaneus, pneumocoitei, CL tetani and 
CL welchvL 

The Pyogenic Streptococci. The streptococcus group is very hetero- 
geneous and complicated classifications of various groups, types and 
strains have been formulated. For practical purposes, however, regard 
need be taken only of two chief types, the hajinolytic and the non- 
haemolytic. 

The haemolytic streptococci are frequently found in the nasopharynx, 
and streptococcal infections may originate from this site or from external 
sources. They are apt to cause acute spreading infections such as 
erysipelas, cellulitis, lymphangitis, etc. They are of especial importance 
as the commonest cause of puerperal sepsis (p. 679). 

As the manifestations of the diseases produced by the haemolytic 
streptococci arc so varied many attempts have been made to formulate 
a cultural or biological standard to account for the differences. Lanijcfield 
and others, approaching the problem from a serological standpoint, 
classify hemolytic streptococci into groups according to their agglutina- 
tion reactions. Most of the haemolytic streptococci isolated from 
infections in human subjects belong to group A. Streptococci of other 
groups designated (B.C.D.E. and H. to K.), which have been obtained 
from a variety of human and animal sources, are, with few exceptions, 
non-pathogenic for man. 

The non-haemolytic streptococci (which lack diffusible toxins) have 
a much lower virulence. They are normally found in the mouth (e.g., 
str, viridans) and the bowel (enterococcus). They are responsible 
for many low-grade infective processes, e.g., dental sepsis, peptic 
ulceration, cholecystitis. They are common commensals in mixed 
infections. In rare instances anaerobic types of streptococci are encoun- 
tered. They are usually non-haemolytic and of low virulence. 
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Pathogenic streptococci elaborate a diffusible toxin which varies in 
amount and character in different strains. The toxin contains a leuco- 
cidin and a fibrinolytic agent, and it is probable that the virulence of 
different strains is governed by the extent of productio^i of these 
substances. 

Staphylococci. The staphylococcus group includes the commonest 
commensals and pathogens in man. These organisms occur in the 
throat, on the skin, in hair follicles and in sebaceous glands. There are 
two fairly distinct types, the highly pigmented Staph, aureus and the 
paler Staph, alhus. Of these, the former is the more pathogenic in man 
and gives rise to pustules, boils, whitlows and carbuncles, and also to 
the great majority of cases of acute osteomyelitis. 

The pathogenic power of staphylococci is due almost entirely to the 
exotoxins they produce. These contain (1) an a-lysin, which gives rise 
to skin-necrosis in addition to other toxic effects ; (2) a jS-lysin, of 
uncertain action ; (8) a leucocidin ; and (4) coagulase, which is 

responsible for the clotting of plasma. The toxins of staphylococci 
evoke a vigorous antitoxic response in the blood. Like other exotoxins 
they can be changed to toxoid by the use of formaldehyde, and in such 
attenuated form have been used for immunization. 

Bacillus coli. The Bacillus coli occurs naturally as a commensal in 
the intestinal tract. It is a common cause, either alone or with other 
organisms, of inflammatory and suppurative lesions within the abdomen, 
e.g., peritonitis, cholecystitis, appendicitis. In such diseases the pus 
has a characteristic faecal odour. B. coli is also often responsible for 
inflammatory lesions in the urinary tract, e.g., pyelitis and cystitis. In 
general, the organisms cultivated from such lesions are more virulent 
than the ordinary intestinal strains. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus. This organism, which occurs naturally in 
decomposing organic matter, sometimes gives rise to a superimposed 
infection in wounds. It rarely occurs alone. In wounds it gives rise 
to a characteristic green or bluish coloration of the pus owing to the 
production of a pigment pyocyanin. 

Source of Wound Infections 

A wound may be infected by organisms already present in the skin 
or mucous membranes, or by organisms introduced from without. 

The skin is a common source of wound sepsis, for it frequently 
harbours pathogenic organisms, especially staphylococci and strepto- 
cocci. 

Skin organisms vary greatly in number and virulence. Some 
persons harbour staphylococci of high virulence in large numbers ; 
others have relatively few pathogens. This disparity is related to 
certain occupations ; thus doctors, nurses and others handling septic 
material may harbour dangerous organisms, and so to a smaller extent 
may butchers and fishmongers, whereas at the other extreme in motor 
mechanics and engineers working with oil and metal filings the skin 
of the exposed parts is commonly almost sterile. , ^ 

Organisms introduced from withdht include the. nomatob ^ogenic 
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cocci and also the strepf(oboccus of erysipelas, the bacillus' of tetanus, 
and the anaerobic organisms of gas gangrene. 

Contamination of operation wounds is a subject of greatest concern 
to the operating surgeon, and one which places a great responsibility 
upon tho*se who supervise the aseptic ritual at operations. Apart 
from its immediate effect in causing wound suppuration, such con- 
tamination may play a part in the aetiology of phlebitis and pulmonary 
embolism, and is doubtless of importance also in causing adhesions and 
leading to keloids and painful scars. 

The incidence of wound infections bears a close relationship to the 
duration of exposure of a wound to the air. Thus in lengthy opera- 
tions, e,g., on the brain, a careful technique is of especial importance. 

The commonest type of post-operative wound infection is the 
» “ stitch abscess,” which usually develops ten days or two weeks after 
operation, giving rise to a small suppurative collection of low-grade 
virulence in the skin and subcutaneous tissue. The infecting organism 
is generally the staphylococcus albus, and is doubtless derived from the 
adjoining skin, in which it commonly occurs as a commensal. 

More virulent infections of operation wounds are generally due to 
streptococci, and their invasion of the wound must usually be attributed 
to some breach of aseptic technique, although the possibility tliat the 
organisms may be endogenous, i.e., blood-borne from some hidden focus 
of infection, cannot always be excluded with certainty. 

Staphylococci derived from the skin of the surgeon or his assistants 
may occasionally be responsible for infection of operation wounds. It 
must be realised that the most thorough “ scrubbing up ” cannot 
render the hands completely sterile, that organisms lying within the 
skin glands may be carried to the surface by perspiration during the 
course of the operation, and that such organisms may escape through 
minute glove punctures or through the sleeves of the surgeon’s gown, 
and thus contaminate the wound. In this connection it may be noted 
that unless particular care is taken, glove punctures occur in from 10% 
to 20% of operations. Fortunately, in most cases the organisms 
derived from a surgeon’s hands are staphylococci of mild virulence, 
which readily succumb to the natural defence processes in the healing 
wound. 

One of the most important sources of infection of operation wounds 
is the throat of the surgeon or his assistants. Pathogenic streptococci, 
haemolytic and non-hjemolytic, are commonly present in the pharynx 
in a large proportion of persons, and their number and virulence are 
greatly increased in conditions of catarrh. The possibility of infection 
from this source (sometimes by ‘‘ carriers ”), should be a reminder of 
the necessity for adequate safeguards against droplet infection in 
operation theatres. 

The importance of air-borne infections during operation was well 
recognized by Lister, and it w;as to guard against this danger that he 
introduced the antiseptic spray. Later, as the incidence of the more 
virulent hospital infections diminished, and the air of hospital wards 
and theatres became less subject to contamination, the need for air 
stej^iltzation became less obvious and the carbolic spray was abandoned. 
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Recently, attention has again been turned to the risk of air-borne 
sepsis, and such methods as ultra-violet irradiation (Hart) or the use 
of fine antiseptic mists or aerosols (Pulvertaft) have been advocated. 

SPECIAL TYPES OF WOUND INFECTION 
Erysipelas 

This is a rapidly spreading iion-suppurative inllammaiion of the skin 
due to invasion by ha?molytic streptococci. The strc}>tococcus is not 
specific and does not differ in its morphological and cultural charac- 
teristics from other streptococci, ^.g., those responsible for puerperal 
sepsis. It does, however, usually run true to type, and may spread 
from case to case if strict precautions are not observed. 

The organisms gain access tlirough a wound or abrasion, often so 
small as to escape notice, and invade the lymphatics of the dermis. In 
the great majority of cases erysipelas affects the face or head. It 
generally originates near the mouth or nose, and may spread over the 
whole lace and scalp, but does not usually invade the neck. Occasion- 
ally erysipelas affects the trunk, the scrotum, or the limbs, gaining 
access at a wound or at such an infected surface as a chronic leg ulcer. 

The affected skin is smooth, tense and fiery red. It is hot to the 
touch and tender on pressure. The spreading margin, which is irregular 
in outline, is clearly delimited and presents a raised edge, palpable on 
stroking towards the inilamed area. Minute vesicles are often visible, 
especially just behind the spreading edge. The fluid they contain teems 
with streptococci. 

The inflammation tends to be arrested in parts where the skin is 
tightly bound to underlying tissues. In parts where the skin is loose, 
such as the eyelids, much swelling develops as a result of cedema. 

Microscoi)ically the corium is cedematous and infiltrated with 
innumerable polymorphs and wandering cells, particularly those of 
mononuclear type. Streptococci abound in the tissues and the lymph 
channels. 

In most cases erysipelas (if untreated) continues to spread for from 
three to ten days and then terminates abruptly. If uncomplicated, it 
is generally not dangerous to life, except in infants and in old or 
debilitated persons. Immunity following an attack is of short duration ; 
recurrences of infection may lead to considerable obliteration of the 
lymph spaces by fibrosis, and a form of elephantiasis may result. 


Cellulitis 

This is an acute diffuse inflammatory process affecting the subcutane- 
ous tissues and other lax connective tissue planes. It is characterized 
by extensive necrosis and sloughing of the tissues, with scanty pus 
formation as a later and secondary feature. The infecting organism is 
generally tlie Streptococcus haemolyticus, less often the Staphylococcus. 

The infection may reach the subcutaneous tissues through a 
punctured wound or a comparatively small abrasion or pri|^;«e^/rom 
a neglected sore. The inflammation is often of sudden ons^^9i|P^&ads 
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rapidly, and may be attended by severe toxaemia. Tlie affected part 
becomes red, brawny and tense, whilst acute l^ niphangitis may be 
indicated by scarlet coloration and intense tenderness of the surround- 
ing skin, and by red lines outlining the course of the main lymph vessels 
leading to *the regional glands. As the cellulitis progresses, the skin 
becomes transparent and shiny, and eventually becomes discoloured and 
separates, revealing grey necrotic sloughs beneath. In severe cases 
there may be massive necrosis amounting sometimes to gangrene of a 
part. 

If the infeetion is of virulent type the regional lymph glands are 
involved early and may suppurate, or localized abscesses may develop 
at some point in the line of the lymph vessels. In severe cases septicaemia 
may supervene. 


Septicaemia and Pyaemia 

These two conditions are closely related and may be classified 
together under the term Septico-pyaemia. In septicaDmia, organisms of 
the pyogenic group invade the blood stream and produce toxins which 
give rise to a characteristic illness. It is probably not true to say that 
the organisms grow and multiply in the blood stream. It seems more 
likely that the organisms establish themselves in the capillaries and 
sinusoids of the bone marrow, spleen and other tissues where they 
multiply and are liberated afresh into the blood. 

In pyicrnia, clumps of organisms or fragments of infected blood clot 
enter the blood stream from a suppurative focus and give rise to 
metastatic abscesses. 

Septicaemia must be distinguished from bactersemia or bacillaemia. 
These latter terms are simply used to denote the presence of organisms 
in the blood. A bacteraemia may be transient and symptom-free ; a 
septicaemia is persistent and is associated with definite and often severe 
and continued intoxication. 

Septicaemia. Septicaemia may originate from spread of the infection 
from an established suppurating focus or from a wound. Sometimes 
the origin is obscure and a pharyngeal or intestinal infection may be 
suspected, or puerperal or post-abortion sepsis. 

Haemolytic streptococci are responsible for over 50% of cases. The 
remainder are caused by staphylococci, pneumococci, and rarely B. coli 
or B. pyocyaneus. 

Streptococcal Septiccemia is a common complication of puerperal 
sepsis, whilst another common cause is a punctured wound, often of 
trivial character, such as a pin prick. One of the most fulminating types 
of septicaemia is apt to follow a prick with an infected needle or instru- 
ment, sustained during a post-mortem examination. There are all too 
many cases on record in which such an apparently trifling accident has 
proved fatal within a few days. / 

The infection is Characterized by severe toxaemia, with a high tem- 
perature, rapid pulse and raised respiratory rate. The parenchymatous 
cells jiscera and the myocardium sustain cloudy swelling and 

severe cases there are skin rashes and purpuric 
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haemorrhages. Broncho-pneumonia and nephritis are common, especi- 
ally in the terminal stages, whilst such complications as pleurisy, 
pericarditis, endocarditis, joint infections and multiple abscesses may 
occur. 

Staphylococcal Septicccmia differs somewhat in its manifestations. 
It may occur as a complication of an infected wound, but is more apt 
to follow such staphylococcal lesions as a furuncle or a focus of osteo- 
myelitis. It may arise from an infection of the tonsils or pharynx. 
The septicaemia is often of gradual onset, and at first its severity is not 
always apparent. Later it approximates in character to a streptococcal 
septicaemia. It is very apt to be complicated by the development of 
metastatic foci in the subcutaneous tissues, the viscera, and by 
pericarditis. 

Pyaemia. Pyaemia results from the dissemination in the blood- 
stream of clumps of organisms or small fragments of infected blood clot 
derived from thrombosed veins in the neighbourhood of a suppurative 
focus. The causative organisms are the same as in septicaemia, but 
haemolytic streptococci do not predominate to the same extent. 

The source of infection is nearly always a collection of pus under 
tension in a cavity provided with free venous drainage. The conrunonest 
sources are osteomyelitis, infected compound fractures and infections 
of the lateral venous sinus secondary to middle ear disease. A special 
form, portal pyaemia or pylephlebitis, is a rare but dangerous complica- 
tion of abdominal suppurations. 

The infective emboli carried in the blood stream generally come to 
rest in the lungs, and there give rise to septic infarcts which later tend 
to form small abscesses. These in turn may- form emboli, which lodge 
in the viscera, especially in the spleen and kidneys or in the skin or soft 
tissues. Abscesses in these situations may develop rapidly without 
causing much intensification of the toxaemia. In some cases, subcutane- 
ous abscesses may appear suddenly, progress for a few days, and then 
as quickly diminish in size, the pus being absorbed partly or even 
completely. 


TETANUS 

Tetanus is the most dreaded variety of wound infection, and tbe 
mortality from the disease in the non-immunized is little under 50%. It 
is a local infection which causes a general toxaemia with a particular 
selective effect upon the motor centres of the medulla and spinal cord. 
It is the result of a specific anaerobe, the Cl, tetanic which though delicate 
itself, produces spores which are resistant to ordinary degrees of heat 
and high concentrations of chemicals. The normal abode of the organism 
is the intestine of horses and other herbivora, and it is sometimes 
present in human faeces. Heavily manured soil, street dirt, etc., are 
particularly liable to harbour the spores and are an obvious source of 
wound contamination especially in agricultural workers. 

The tetanus bacillus thrives oiily in anaerobic conditions especially 
amidst devitalized tissue and in wounds already the seat of pyogenic or 
anaerobic infection. Suppurating wounds, such complicate 
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compound fractures, especially if there has been gross laceration and 
implantation of foreign material, are favourable for propagation of the 
organism; but the danger of infected abrasions, whitlows, and 
punctured wounds should be more fully realised lest timely prophylactic 
measiures are neglected. The spores are sometimes introduced with a 
foreign body such as a splinter of wood and may lie dormant until 
disturbed by ^a subsequent operation. Imperfectly prepared catgut 
has been responsible for tetanus after surgical operations. In excep- 
tional cases no portal of infection is discoverable. 

At the site of infection, after an incubation period which may be as 
short as two, or as long as twenty-one days, a virulent toxin is liberated. 
The period may be prolonged to eight or more weeks if antitetanic 
serum has been given for prophylaxis. The toxin reaches the nervous 
system by the blood stream and along nerve trunks, and produces 
exaggerated reflex excitability within the motor cells, which is evidenced 
first by sustained spasticity in the related muscle groups and afterwards 
(if at all) by their spasmodic paroxysmal contraction. When the toxin 
reaches the nervous system it is at once fixed, and it cannot be detected 
in the cerebro-spinal fluid. Its effect seems to be purely physiologic 
because at death there are no changes in the brain and cord ; death is 
due to secondary effects such as cardiac and respiratory failure, hyper- 
pyrexia, exhaustion, and pneumonia. 

The route by which the toxin reaches the nervous system has been 
the subject of a prolonged controversy and has invited much experi- 
mental research. In man it seems to be absorbed mainly by the blood 
because its earliest effects such as trismus, difficulty in swallowing and 
rigidity of the neck muscles emanate from centres which could be 
involved only through the circulation. Transmission of toxin along 
axis cylinders of motor nerves, though it may occur in man, is more 
usual in animals ; it leads to tonic contraction of muscles in proximity 
to the source of infection {local tetanus), which, as the toxin diffuses, 
may become more widespread. In man the so-called cephalic tetanus 
which may complicate severe head wounds, probably owes its rapid 
onset, accompanied by convulsions and paralysis of cranial nerves, to 
migration of toxin along nerve pathways. 

The features and the severity of tetanus (if not modified by prophy- 
lactic serum) are, inter alia, conditioned by the amount of toxin which 
reaches and may continue to reach the central nervous system. When 
only a small amount reaches the spinal cord there may be only local 
contraction of muscles in the region of the wound. When larger 
quantities pervade the nervous centres there is sustained generalized 
contraction of muscles, involving particularly the masseters, the muscles 
of the spine, chest, and abdomen and to a less extent the limbs ; 
recurring reflex clonic contraction of the muscles may occur but it is 
usually slight and of short duration. Massive absorption of toxin 
causes a greater excitability attended by the classical reflex spasms 
brought on by the slightest stimulation. In the severest cases they may 
be almost continuous and lead to fatality from cardiac or respiratory 
failure, often preceded by hyperpyrexia (108®-! 10®)* 

In tetanus it has been observed repeatedly that the intensity of the 
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disease (and its outcome) is closely related to its period of incubation ; 
indeed, the incubation time is inversely proportional to the severity of 
the disease. Usually, too, in cases with a short incubation period there 
is an early onset of generalized muscle spasms which betokens an over- 
whelming tox^'inia. From experience it has been found that when the 
incubation is under one week recovery is unlikely regardless of treatment, 

GAS GANGRENE 

Gas gangrene is the most serious complication of wounds. It has a 
fatal outcome in 50% of cases. The onset is acute and the infection 
progresses rapidly. Usually the disease is manifest within 24 to 48 hours 
of wounding, though in exceptional cases it develops within a few 
hours, and sometimes it is delayed for six or more days. Wounds of 
the buttock and lower limb are more often affected than those elsewhere, 
and the outcome of the disease at these sites is more grave. 

The organisms are anaerobic spore-bearing bacilli of the Clostridium 
group and are derived from the intestinal tract of man and animals. 
The pathological features of the disease are due to the powerful toxins 
produced by the organism and to their continued multiplication and 
spread in the tissues, especially muscles. 

In battle casualties gas gangrene is more prevalent in the winter 
months and in highly cultivated terrain than in the desert. Soiled 
garments are probably a frequent source of infection* In civil practice 
gas gangrene may complicate wounds contaminated with street dirt, 
manure and fouled clothing. 

Generally several varieties of clostridia are responsible for the disease, 
though occasionally only a single species, e.g,, Cl. welchii, may be 
present. The chief species causing toxaemia are Cl. welchii. Cl. septicu7n 
and Cl. cedemaiiens : the first two are locally destructive. Cl. cedematiens 
has a longer incubation period (2 to 5 days), is less invasive, but produces 
a very powerful toxin. In addition the wound may contain less patho- 
genic clostridia such as Cl. sporogenes. Cl. tertium, Cl. bifermentans 
and Cl. fallax. W'hen Cl. histolyticum is present in mixed infection the 
disease is almost invariably fatal. Concomitant infection of the wound 
with aerobic organisms such as streptococci, staphylococci, pseudomonas 
pyocyanea and coliform bacteria is usual and may add to the gravity. 

Predisposing Factors. It is very important to appreciate that 
clostridia are frequently present in wounds yet do not give rise to gas 
gangrene. The local factors in a wound which favour its occurrence 
are not fully understood. The chief known and suspected predisposing 
factors are : — 

(1) Inadequate drainage or excision of deep penetrating wounds. 

(2) Involvement of muscle. 

(8) The presence of foreign bodies, devitalized tissue, or collection 
of blood clot. 

(4) Impairment of the circulation of the part, by damage to blood 
vessels or by constriction in tight bandages or plaster of Paris. 

"the presence of soluble calcium, derived, for example, from 
highly fertilized soil! 
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Biological Properties of the Organisms. Henry show^ed that the 
special characters of gas gangrene depend upon the biological properties 
of the organisms concerned. All the organisms })ossess, in various 
degrees, tlui property of breaking down sugars and proteins, both of 
which are present in muscle. Some of the organisms, notably Cl, welchiiy 
are strongly saccharolytic, and these appear to play the dominant part in 
the infective process. Others, particularly CL sporogeneSf are strongly 
proteolytic, and their effect appears to be mainly synergic. Incidentally 
the proteolytic organisms arc responsible for the gross putrefactive 
changes in the gangrenous part, and for the production of the peculiarly 
offensive gases. 

In typical examples of gas gangrene due to CL welchii and CL 
sporogenes, it appears that Cl, welchii initiates the process and proliferates 
more rapidly. It generates powerful toxins which spread rapidly in 
the long axis of the muscle and kill the muscle cells, and since the toxins 
are strongly haemolytic the muscle becomes stained by liberated blood 
pigment, and assumes a characteristic brick-red colour. In virtue 
of its saccharolytic properties the organism ferments the glycogen 
products, glucose and 
maltose, with the forma- 
tion of acids and gases 
(carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen). This early 
rapid growth of CL welchii 
is succeeded by the 
more gradual develop- 
ment of the proteolytic 
organism CL sporogenes. 

The muscle in the 
neighbourhood of the 
wound, and later more 
distantly, undergoes 
putrefaction and becomes 
soft and diffluent, with 
the production of various 
organic alkalis and 
hydrogen sulphide and 
other noxious gases. As 
a result of combination 
of hydrogen sulphide with 
the iron set free from the 
blood by hiemolysis, the affected muscle acquires an olive-green colour, 
and finally becomes black. 

It is interesting to note that the acid produced by saccharolytic 
organisms such as CL welchii tends to inhibit the growth of the organisms 
in viirOi but in wounds the acid is partly lost in the profuse discharge, 
and partly neutralized by inflammatory exudate, by calcium salts, 
and by the alkaline products of the proteolytic organisms. 

Types of Gas Gangrene. The onset and progress of gas gangrene 
vary gr«i||t^vU|^ ^ different subjects. The infection is sometimes 



Fig. .5. Gas gangrene. Transverse section of a 
muscle at an early stage in the disease. The 
muscle fibres arc separated by fluid exudate. A 
few polymorph leucocytes are present. 
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fulminating, and gas formation may be apparent within a few hours 
of the injury. In such cases the disease spreads rapidly, toxaemia is 
profound, and a fatal issue not long delayed. This fulminating type^ 
common in war wounds of the thigh, is apt to occur, when the 
blood supply of a considerable part of a limb is impaired. In less 
fulminating, but nevertheless extensive infection, the gas formation 
may not be noticeable for 24 to 48 hours, and then toxaemia is rather 
less rapid in development. In this type several muscles or even the 
whole limb may be affected (massive type). In the less virulent forms 
of gas gangrene, seen more often in civil practice, the infection is limited 
at first to a single muscle or a single group of muscles, and these may 
become gangrenous from end to end, although neighbouring muscles 

remain untouched (group 
type). Less commonly, 
there is no involvement 
of muscle, and the infec- 
tion is limited to the sub- 
cutaneous tissues and 
fascial spaces. 

The Pathological 
Changes. At first the 
affected wound has usually 
a dry surface, later there 
is a thin exudate (some- 
times sanious) containing 
fat droplets : gas bubbles 
may be expressed from it. 
Organisms abound but 
leucocytes are scanty or 
absent. The wound at 
ftrst emits a characteristic 
sweet odour. In the final 
stages the exudate is 
copious, dark in colour 
and offensive. The sur- 
rounding skin may be healtliy or show mottling or greenish yellow 
patches in which large blebs may form. In an affected muscle the first 
recognizable change is a loss of contractility. Then the healthy colour 
is lost and gives place to a brick-red discoloration. Later the muscle 
becomes yellow and friable, and crepitates with gas bubbles, which 
are obvious at an early stage in X-ray films. Eventually it becomes 
soft and diffluent, and its colour turns to olive green and finally black. 
It is noteworthy that the usual signs of inflammation and suppuration 
ore absent. 

The gas develops with great rapidity, and bubbles rise continually 
into the wound. At first the gas is odourless, and, from its content of 
hydrogen, is combustible. Later hydrogen sulphide and the other 
products of proteolysis give it a characteristic odour. The wound 
exudes thin, blood-stained fluid. 

From the region of the wound the infection spr^ds m the long 



Fio. 6. Gafl gangrene. Transverse section of a 
muscle at a late stage in the disease. The 
muscle fibres are swollen and structureless, and 
many of them have undergone disintegration. 
Note the absence of polymorph leucocytes. 
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axis of the muscle to its two extremities, but for a considerable time 
extension in other directions is limited by the muscle sheath. 
.Eventually this is perforated, usually alongside the blood vessels going 
to supply the muscle,, and the infection may then spread to other parts 
of the limb. 

Microscopically the first change apparent, near the spreading edge of 
the infected area, is that the muscle fibres are separated from their 
sheaths by an accumulation of fiuid. This fluid is highly toxic, and by 
infiltrating in the long axis of the muscle and devitalizing the muscle 
fibres it facilitates the spread of the infecting organisms. The muscle 
fibres, surrounded by the fiuid, lose their striations, and stain more 
deeply with eosin. Later the nuclei of the sarcolemina disappear 
and the whole fibre becomes necrotic. At a comparatively early 
stage the organisms are confined principally to the fibrous tissue 
reticulum of the muscle, and here they occur in large numbers. Later 
they invade the whole muscle. 

Constitutional Effects. The constitutional effects of gas gangrene 
result principally from the liberation of exotoxins, and only in the 
late stages do the organisms invade the blood stream. The toxins 
are principally hasmolytic and cause extreme ansemia with slight 
ictems. Extreme degenerative changes occur in the liver, kidneys 
and other parenchymatous organs. The liver may be infected in the 
terminal stages, and becomes the seat of necrosis and gas formation. 
The adrenal glands undergo degenerative changes, and adrenalin 
disappears comfdetely from the medulla. 

Anaerobic Streptococcal Cellulitis and Myositis 

The campaign in the Middle East brought to light an unusual but 
characteristic infection of the subcutaneous tissues and muscles caused 
by anaerobic streptococci with which are associated usually concomitant 
pyogenic organisms. It resembles gas gangrene, but differs from it in 
' several important respects. It develops insidiously after an incubation 
period of 3 to 4 days with only mild systemic upset. In the wound there 
is usually a copious exudate and gas formation extending diffusely 
between muscle and fascial layers. The affected muscle is at first pale 
and boggy, next bright red, and finally dark purple. It retains its 
contractile power. The skin usually shows intense erythema. The 
odour of the wound is less sweet and not so pungent as in clostridial 
infection. It is important to differentiate this type of wound infection 
bacteriologically from true gas gangrene because it is more likely to be 
survived and more conservative measures suffice for its relief. 

Progressive Post-Operative Gangrene of the Skin 

An intractable form of infective gangrene of the skiti and sub- 
cutaneous tissues may on rare occasions follow upon infected wounds. 
It has occurred most often soon after drainage of an appendix abscess 
or empyema. The gangrene involves the superficial tissues only and 
spreads slowly and progressively until very extensive areas are affected. 
At the spreading margin the tissues are raised^ oedematous and under- 
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mined*^nd extremely tender. There is usually moderate constitutional 
disturbance. 

The bacteriological features of this form of gangrene have not been 
fully elucidated, but experimental observations suggest thai it may be 
due to combined activity of a micro-aerophilic streptococcus (a type 
common in the intestine and in lung abscess) and a stai)hylococciis in 
the skin. 

From the practical standpoint it is important to recognize that the 
gangrenous process cannot usually be checked by the ordinary surgical 
methods employed for infections, and that only free excision of the 
advancing serpigenous edges is effective. 
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CHAPTER III 


CONSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS OF INJURY 

This title includes hsernoiThage and burninpf as well as the condition 
known as traumatic shock, and in addition the special complication 
known as the crush syndrome. 

It is now established that haemorrhage, burns and “ shock ” have 
many effects in common, and they may conveniently be studied together. 
Each is associated with a circulatory disturbance, so it will bo of 
advantage first to review some of the more important factors concerned 
in maintaining the circulation. 

The Mechanism of the Circulation. The circulatory system comprises 
the heart, the vascular bed (arteries, capillaries, veins) and the circu- 
lating fluid. In the traumatic disorders under discussion the heart’s 
action is not impaired primarily, and indeed may be augmented to 
compensate for other defects. As a secondary development, howevxr, 
the action of the heart may suffer, as a result cither of anoxia or, when 
the venous return is insuflicient, of impaired filling. 

The arteries and veins also are not affected primarily, except perhaps 
in the acute reflex vasodilatation of syncope or “ primary shock,” and 
indeed in most traumatic circulatory disorders constriction of the 
arteries and veins goes a long way to compensate for the primary 
defect. 

The capillaries, on the other hand, are affected very greatly. The 
capillaries, individually so minute, together form a network of vast 
potential extent. Normally only a small proportion of them are in 
active use and the remainder arc contracted and empty. 

Following trauma, the capillaries of the injured part arc paralysed 
and dilate, while there may be a generalized capillary dilatation from 
anoxia or perhaps as a result of the absorption of depressor substances. 
Thus there results a disparity between the capacity of the vascular 
pathway and the volume of the fluid in circulation — a disparity increased 
by haemorrhage or exudation of fluid into the tissues. It is this disparity 
which provides the key to the circulatory disturbance under considera- 
tion. 

The Capillary Fluid Balance. The fluid content of the body comprises 
the intravascular fluid (blood plasma), the interstitial or tissue fluid 
and the intracellular fluid. The volume of intracellular fluid is almost 
constant, for alterations outside a narrow range are incompatible with 
life. The intravascular and interstitial fluids, on the other hand, vary 
greatly in volume. Interchange^ of fluid between the blood and tissue 
spaces takes place at the semi-permeable wall of tlic capillaries and is 
dependent on the following physical factors : — 

(1) The Capillary Hydrostatic Pressure. This, the “ blood pressure ” 
within the capiHaTies, is greatest at the arterial end and diminishes 
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towards the venous end. It varies in different capillaries and at different 
. times, and also depends upon the level of the capillary relative to the 
heart, but in general it is of the order of 30 mm. Hg. at the arterial end, 
falling to about 20 mm. at the venous end. Its effect is to force fluid 
out of the capillaries. 

(2) The Osmotic Pressure. The osmotic pressure exerted by the 
plasma proteins is roughly 26 mm. Hg. Against this there is the 
osmotic pressure exerted by the colloids of the tissue fluids, amounting 
to about 4 mm. Hg. Thus on balance there is a pressure of about 
22 mm. Hg., having the effect of drawing fluid into the capillaries. 

(8) The Tissue Pressure. This depends upon such factors as the 
filtration rate, the rate of lymph flow and the elasticity of the tissues. 
It amounts to a pressure of about 1-8 imn. Hg., tending to force fluid 
from the tissues into the capillaries. 

Thus it will be seen that at the arterial end of the capillary the 
hydrostatic pressure exceeds the sum of the osmotic and tissue pressures, 
hence fluid exudes from the vessel ; whereas at the venous end the 
position is reversed and some of the fluid is reabsorbed (the remainder 
draining into lymphatic channels). Following injury this mechanism is 
upset and, according to the nature and extent of the injury, water 
(crystalloid solution), plasma or whole blood may escape into the tissues 
and stagnate there. 


Fluid Loss 

In different forms of injury the body may sustain an acute loss of 
water or plasma or blood. If the volume of circulatory fluid is suffi- 
ciently reduced a sequence of circulatory changes will occur indepen- 
dently of the character of the fluid loss. This sequence of changes 
will be considered later ; first the differences depending on the character 
of the lost fluid will be studied. 

Dehydration. Dehydration, by which is implied loss of either 
water or salt solution, is common in severe vomiting or diarrhoea or as a 
result of a combination of diminished fluid intake with loss by sweating 
or fistulous discharge. It does not occur in uncomplicated form as a 
result of injury but is an important factor in association with loss of 
plasma or blood. 

In simple dehydration the blood undergoes concentration, as 
indicated by increase in the red cell count, haemoglobin index and 
haematocrit ratio. Moreover, the plasma protein content also rises, 
and in consequence the capillary osmotic pressure is raised and water 
is drawn from the tissues into the blood stream. The sunken, lustreless 
eyes, the pinched drawn features and the dry inelastic skin bear testi- 
mony to this process. 

Depletion of the extracellular fluid interferes with the transfer of 
metabolites between the blood and the body cells and causes anoxia. 
It thus seriously impairs the nutrition of such important tissues as the 
heart muscle, liver, kidneys and skeletal muscles. In addition as a 
residt of the reduced flow of urine the non-volatile end products of kata- 
bolism are retained and diminution of the alkali reserve (acidosis) 
ensues. 
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Loss of Plasma. Certain forms of injury, particularly bums, are 
characterised by loss of plasma from the circulating fluid. The blood 
is thus deprived of proteins and fluid, while the cellular elements are 
retained. .Examination of the blood therefore shows an increase in the 
red cell count, haemoglobin index and haeniatocrit ratio, but a reduction 
in protein content. This latter feature is of great importance, for as 
the capillary osmotic pressure is reduced no fluid can be withdrawn 
from the tissues to make up the volume of blood in circulation. Indeed, 
unless the protein content is soon restored by mobilizing reserves the 
fluid shift will be in the opposite direction and oedema will result, with 
further reduction in the volume of the blood in circulation. 

In plasma loss as in simple dehydration anoxia and acidosis will 
aggravate the disorder, while in addition the great hsemoconcentration 
by increasing the viscosity of the blood will further impede the 
circulation. 

Haemorrhage. When bleeding occurs rapidly and is copious the 
sudden acute loss of fluid from the circulation causes a sudden fall of 
blood pressure, which may be manifest in syncope or fainting. Very 
quickly, however, a compensatory mechanism is brought into action, 
which effects first (and almost immediately) a reduction in the capacity 
of the vascular bed, and secondly (and more slowly) a restoration of the 
blood volume. 

The reduction in capacity of the vascular bed is effected by vaso- 
constriction, brought about by increased activity of the vasomotor 
centre, resulting from the fall in venous pressure and diminution in the 
depressor stimuli originating in the aortic and carotid sinuses. At the 
same time the heart rate is increased and its output thus somewhat 
augmented. 

The restoration of blood volume is effected mainly by withdrawal 
of fluid from the tissues (a consequence of the fall of capillary hydro- 
static pressure) and to a small extent by contraction of the spleen. 
This fluid replaciement begins very soon after the haemorrhage, but 
complete restoration of the blood volume takes many hours, or even 
days, according to the amount of fluid available in the tissues or made 
available by timely administration. 

This fluid readjustment has important secondary effects on the 
composition of the blood. At first examination of the blood shows no 
departure from the normal,, but soon there is evidence of dilution, as 
seen in diminution in the red cell count, haemoglobin index and haemato- 
crit ratio. Since full restoration of volume is slow, these estimations do 
not at first provide an accurate index of the amount of blood lost. 
There is also diminution in the protein content of the plasma, and if 
this is not rectified soon it will give rise to oedema. 

In haemorrhage, unlike simple dehydration and plasma loss, there 
is the additional factor of red cell loss, which by impairing oxygen 
transport increases the tissue anoxia. Since red cells are replaced slowly 
and haemoglobin still more slowly the anoxia persists. This leads, in 
particulai', to prolonged muscle weakness and especially to weakness 
of the myocardium. 

Late. Effects of Fluid Loss. Whatever the ciuiracter of the fluid 
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lost, unless the loss is raj)idly made good there develops a sequence of 
events which lends to maintain and may increase the circulatory 
embarrassment. This sequence has been called the death cycle 
(McDowall). • 

The sequence is somewhat as follows. The reduction in volume of 
the circulatory fluid unless completely compensated by vasoconstriction 
leads to a fall of blood pressure and reduced blood flow. Consequently 
the venous return is reduced, cardiac filling is impaired, the heart, 
despite an increase in its rate, fails to maintain its output, and the 
blood pressure is further reduced. 

In addition to this simple sequence there are several collateral 
developments which influence the “ death cycle.” The factor of 
increased viscosity of the blood has already been mentioned. Other 
factors arc consequences of anoxia, which may be due partly (in 
hsemorrhage) to lack of haemoglobin, partly to slowing of the blood flow 
and partly to deprivation of tissue fluids. Thus anoxia damages the 
myocardium. It also weakens the skeletal muscles — the second heart — 
and they fail to pump blood back along the veins. Most impfirtant of 
all, it impairs the nutrition of the capillary endothelium, increases its 
permeability and promotes the escape of fluid from the vessels. 

Traumatic Shock 

The term “ shock ” has been applied to a wide variety of clinical 
states on no secure basis of pathology, and there are strong arguments 
in favour of discarding it. In this chapter the term is used merely as a 
convenient expression of the circulatory disorder resulting from injury. 

In a typical case following a severe injury, the clinical progress is 
somewhat as follows. Immediately after the injury the patient collapses 
and may faint. This is the state of so-callcd primary shock. Although 
intense, this phase of collapse is not long sustained, and after a short 
time it may pass off completely. Later, generally within a few hours, 
signs of circulatory impairment reappear, the so-called secondary 
shock. This phase appears insidiously and if unchecked tends to 
progress and may prove fatal. At first the clinical signs are not definite. 
The patient is usually pale and limp and the pulse rate is somewhat 
ra})id but the blood pressure may be normal or even raised. Only 
later, when the compensatory mechanism begins to fail, do the classical 
signs of “ shock ” appear. 

It is now generally established that the early phase of syncope is 
the result of widespread vasodilatation, affecting both arteries and 
veins, with sudden fall of blood pressure. This vasodilatation is 
believed to be due to temporary paralysis of the vasomotor centre 
which is bombarded by painful and other afferent stimuli from the 
injui-ed part, and perhaps also by stimuli from the higher centres. 

The nature of the secondary circulatory disturbance has been the 
subject of numerous theories. It is accepted beyond all reasonable 
doubt that there is no primary heart failure (indeed the heart responds 
by increasing its rate and output) and no failure of the vasomotor 
centre (for compensatory arterial and venous constriction are obvious 
features) and that the primary and principal factor is disparity between 
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the volume of blood in circulation and the capacity of the capillary 
network. It is accepted also that in the later stages the progress of the 
circulatory failure is along the lines described above as tlie “ d(;ath 
cycle.” The main field for controversy is as to the cause of the disparity 
between the blood and the vascular bed. As to this, the views held most 
widely at the present time may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) Nerve Stimulation. We have seen that in the initial phase of 
syncope following an injury it is generally agreed that there is a transient 
paralysis of the vasomotor centre as a result of bombardment by 
afferent stimuli originating in the injured part. In the past, many 
workers have suggested that the later circulatory collapse has a similar 
origin, the result })erhaps of sympathetic inhibition or perhaps of 
excessive secretion of adrenalin. It has, however, been shown that 
even when the state of “ shock ” is severe both arteries and veins are 
in a state of active constriciion, from which it would appear beyond 
dispute that the vasomotor centre remains intact. 

(2) Depressor Substances. Cannon and llayliss, in experimental work 
on cats, in wliieh shock was produced by heavy trauma, applied to tlu* 
thigh, found that the shock could be prevented by clamping the iliac 
vessels during the experiments but appeared after Ihe (rlainps were 
released. From this they assumed that the circulatory collapse was 
due to the absorption of a toxic or depressor substance from the injured 
part. A few years later it was shown by Dale and Laidlaw that wide- 
spread capillary paralysis could be produced by injection of histamine, 
and thus arose the conception of shock as due to absorption of histamine- 
like products from the damaged tissues. Later work, however, failed 
to confirm this hypothesis, for it was shown on the one hand that 
histamine shock is different in many respects from traumatic! shock, 
and on the other hand that the tnstamine-like substances produced in 
an injured limb arc insufiieient in amount to account for the collapse 
which may result. Interest in <lepressor substances as a cause of shock 
has however been renewed recently by the discovery that a substance 
obtained from crushed muscle, possibly adenosine triphosjdiate, is 
capable of producing a shock-like state. Such a factor may possibly 
explain why se^x‘re crush injuries of heavy muscles arc particularly 
prone to shock. 

(3) Local Fluid Loss. After a severe injury the loss of blood by 
extravasation into the injured part may be considerable. In addition 
blood stagnates in the dilated capillaries of the part and, since the 
permeability of the capillary endothelium is inertjased, plasma escapes 
from the blood stream into the tissue spaces. Earlier workers, while 
recognizing the existence of this local fluid loss, considered that it was 
not sufficient to account for the circulatory disturbance. According to 
Blalock and his colleagues, however, the extent of the loss is greater 
than had been supposed. From experiments in cats in which, after 
traumatisation of one thigh, the weight of the injured limb was compared 
with that of its fellow, he concluded that as much as half the total 
volume of blood in circulation may be lost in this way, an amount 
entirely sufficient to account for a severe degree of shock. 

man it is unfortunately not possible to assess the volume of fluid 
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lost into the injured part,' In burns, where a large amount of fluid 
exudes at the surface in addition to that which accumulates in the 
tissues round and deep to the burn, it seems probable that this factor 
alone may be held responsible. In other types of injury the^evidence is 
less convincing. 

Whatever the nature of the primary" factor in shock, clinical and 
* experimental investigations in recent years have established many data 
of importance in relation to treatment, especially in relation to the 
three principal methods of treatment, rest, warmth and the admini- 
stration of fluids. It is now realized that “ rest ” should imply strict 
immobility, for in the gravely injured patient even slight movements 
such as turning on one side gravely upset the blood pressure. The usual 
routine on admission to hospital of undressing and thorough cleansing 
may on occasions be fraught with danger. 

The application of heat, formerly a cardinal principle of treatment, 
has also been shown recently to be dangerous if carried to excess. The 
blood vessels of the skin constitute a large part of the total vascular 
bed. In severe shock the skin capillaries are shut down — hence the 
characteristic pallor and coldness — and this should be regarded as a 
compensatory mechanism. The flrst effect of heat is to dilate these 
vessels and thus to increase the disparity between the blood volume 
and the capacity of the bed. Even in health, heat applied by a “ shock 
cradle ” for half an hour has been shown to bring about a notable 
reduction in the blood pressure. 

Fluids may be beneficial or harmful according to their composition 
and rate of injection. The aim must always be to replace the type of 
fluid lost — ^blood, plasma, saline solution or water as the case may be — 
but two special factors must always be borne in mind. First, it must be 
remembered that capillary permeability is impaired in the injured part 
and also perhaps throughout the whole body, and in consequence 
crystalloid solutions given intravenously will quickly leave the circula- 
tion. Moreover, since a certain amount of protein is carried out too the 
osmotic pressure is reduced and more fluid is lost into the tissues. 
Secondly, it must be remembered that while in the early stages it is 
desirable to replace the lost fluids rapidly, in the later stages rapid 
injection may be dangerous, for if the venous pressure is raised too 
quickly the heart muscle, impaired as a result of anoxia, may be over- 
taxed. 


Bums 

Burns or scalds differ from other forms of physical trauma in that 
they affect primarily one of the most vascular and richly innervated 
tissues of the body, they are usually extensive, and they are always 
prone to infection. It is not surprising, therefore, that the circulatory 
disturbance caused by bums differs in many features from that due to 
other injuries. 

Immediately after burning there may occur a transient phase of 
collapse similar to the “ primary shock ” which follows other types of 
injury, and probably due similarly to reflex, vasomotor paralysis. 

The most characteristic phase occurs somewhat 
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and becomes progressively worse during the succeeding two or three 
days. This phase, the/so-callcd toxaemia of burns, has been attributed 
by different workers to a variety of causes, including suprarenal exhaus- 
tion, deviation of the blood potassium level, absorption of autolytic 
products from the burnt tissues, and sepsis. While the last two cannot 
be ruled out altogether — and indeed sepsis undoubtedly plays a part 
in some cases, though usually at a somewhat later stage — there is 
convincing evidence that the main factor concerned is loss of plasma. 

This loss of plasma results from increased capillary permeability 
in the vicinity of the burn ; some of the fluid accumulates in the tissue 
adjacent to the burn while there is a copious outpouring into blisters 
and as an exudation from the surface. It has been shown in animals 
that when the burn is extensive the fluid loss may amount to 60% or 
more of the plasma volume. 

The blood changes follow naturally. There is marked haemo- 
concentration, that is concentration of the blood cells as estimated 
by the red cell count, haemoglobin index or hajmatocrit ratio. The 
protein content falls, and despite rapid mobilization, from reserves 
may remain persistently below the normal. In some cases the reduction 
in blood protein is sufficient to induce generalized oedema. The potas- 
sium content of the blood may be raised ; its significance is not under- 
stood. 

While the importance of plasma loss is well established, it may not 
be the sole cause of the toxaemia of burns. Of other possible factors, 
the absorption of bacterial toxins is one of the most important. The 
risk of infection of a burnt surface is obviously very great ; indeed it is 
almost invariable, despite the utmost care in treatment. Probably in 
most cases toxaemia resulting from infection assumes serious proportions 
at a somewhat later stage, i,e,y two or three days after the injury, 
though exceptionally there is evidence to suggest that it may be a 
factor within 24 hours. 

Still later in the course of a burn — usually after two or three weeks — 
a further constitutional upset occurs characterized by hypoproteinaemia 
and deficiency of haemoglobin. It Is especially apt to happen in an 
extensive burn. While it in part may be due to prolonged infection, its 
causation is not fully established. It is important not only for its 
constitutional effects but also as a cause of delay in the healing of the 
burn. 

Crush Syndrome 

This syndrome is characterized by rcnal^ developing as a 

complication of a crush injury to a limb. It is especially apt to occur 
when a limb has been pinned under falling/ masonry and suffered a 
temporary interruption of its blood supply. ^The renal damage takes 
place when the circulation is re-established and is believed to be due 
to toxic breakdown products— particularly myohaemoglobin — derived 
from dead or dying muscle. 

The marked changes in the crushed limb vary. As a rule the limb 
is swollen, ha^d, anaesthetic and paralysed. Arterial pulsation is 
genei^aJ^ abse^, but may return, and as the circulation improves crops 
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of blisters appear* Necrosis of the muscles is a prominent feature, 
varying from patchy destruction to widespread gangrene. 

In the kidneys the microscopic appearance is that of an acute 
tubular nephritis, with selective changes in the ascending liixibof Henle 
and the second convoluted tubule. Urown casts of myohaemoglobin are 
seen within the lumen* It has been suggested tliat the level of the lesion 
is determined by the acidification of the urine which takes place at this 
segment of the nephron. 

As a result of the renal damage, changes occur in the chemistry of 
the urine and blood. The urine is greatly diminished in quantity, is 
highly pcid, and contains alKumen and blood. Myolnemoglobin may 
be found within a few hours after release of the trapped limb. The 
blood urea and also the blood potassium rise steeply. The blood pressure 
is raised. Death from renal failure may occur with great Sudde^nness, 
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CHAPTER IV 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis is one of the most widely distributed of all human 
diseases. All races are liable to infection and few escape. In Great 
Britain the death rate had shown an accelerated decline during the 
last few decades, but in spite of immense improvements in preventive 
measures andHreatment it is still about 74 per hundred thousand of the 
population ; so that tuberculosis may be classed with venereal disease 
and cancer as one of the most important scourges affecting mankind. 

Although tuberculosis in general comes within the domain of the 
physician, many of its local manifestations are at present regarded as 
within the scope of surgery. In the surgery of adults, tuberculosis 
of the lungs, the intestines, and the kidney and genital tract takes an 
important place ; and in the surgery of children, tuberculosis of lymph 
glands, bones, joints and the peritoneum accounts for as many as 80 to 
40% of hospital cases. It is thus evident that a knowledge of the 
pathological background of the disease is of importance to every surgeon. 

Frequency. The most accurate method of assessing the true 
incidence of tuberculosis is by routine post-mortem examination. 
This has been carried out by many workers in different parts of the 
world, and the recorded results are very instructive. Naegeli (Zurich) 
found that 71% of 500 bodies of all ages were tuberculous, and that 
amongst adults over 18 years of age 98% were definitely infected. 
Reinhart (Berne) recorded similar findings in a series of 860 cases. 
In Edinburgh, Todd, who conducted a thorough examination of 404 
bodies, found that death was due to tuberculosis in 18, and that in 
68*9% of the remaining 886, there were signs of tuberculous infection. 
In the Royal Hospital for Sick Children in Edinburgh (children under 
12 years) Agnes Maegregor found in 1,127 autopsies (from 1922 to 
1929), that tuberculosis, in some form, was present in 22% of cases, 
and that in no less than 18% it had been the cause of death. 

Tuberculosis is a disease influenced notably by racial and economic 
factors, and these figures, which are from unselected communities in 
populous areas, indicate that the majority of adults and many children 
manifest some evidence of tuberculous infection, and that the lesion 
may be quiescent or progressive. The figures from children’s hospitals 
show how frequently infection occurs in early life. This is of import- 
ance, because it is generally believed that the majority of people 
acquire a tuberculous focus (become tubercularized) before adult life, 
a belief substantiated moreover by the observation that the Mantoux 
skin reaction, is positive in 50% of children under 12 years of age,* in 
over 70% ipit 20 years. As will be emphasized later, there is con- 
siderable j^j^ological evidence that many of the visceral manifestations 
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of tuberculosis seen in adult life owe their origin to the recrudescence of 
infection acquired in early life, rather than to an infection acquired later. 

Resistance to Tuberculosis. Resistance to tuberculosis varies in 
different races, at different ages, and from time to time in the same 
individual. Usually infection acquired in the first two years of life 
is rapidly fatal from progressive lesions, an observation which 
emphasizes the importance of protecting young children from sources 
of massive or continuous infection. After the age of three years 
tuberculous infection, though more likely to be progressive than in 
older children, may remain cjuiescent or may even become arrested. 
In most civilized races there is a high resistance to tuberculosis, the 
result of progressive immunization during many generations, but in 
isolated communities, not previously immunized, the resistance is 
lacking. When members of such communities are subjected to 
infection they show an extreme susceptibility to the disease, which 
may then take an epidemic form of great virulence. Very striking 
examples of this are provided by the recorded outbreaks of tuber- 
culosis in Canadian Indians, Senegalese, and other iincolonizcd peoples. 
Tuberculosis was practically unknown in the Indians of the great 
Canadian plain until about 1870-1880. At that time the influx of 
traders, half-breeds, and tuberculous Indians of other tribes subjected 
them to infection, which quickly became rampant. Ry 1890 the 
disease had assumed epidemic form, and eventually 26% of the adults 
and 32% of the children died of tuberculosis. Even at the present 
time, in spite of improvements in hygiene and treatment, the death 
rate is twenty times that of the white population in adjoining districts. 

In Scotland, the Outer Hebrides provide a very instructive example 
of how devastating was the introduction of infection into com- 
munities which, until comparatively recently, had been free of* 
tuberculosis. In these islands the introduction of infection is almost 
within living memory, and the annual mortality from tuberculosis is 
almost double that of the rest of Scotland. 

The rarity with which doctors, nurses, and others in sanatoria 
develop active tuberculosis, though constantly cxpf>sed to infection, 
is explained, inter alia, by an acquired resistance in earlj^' life. For a 
similar reason, a wife seldom acquires infection from a husband with 
“ open ” pulmonary tuberculosis, though children in the home fre- 
quently do. 

The above observations suggest that infection with tubercle bacilli 
is less unfortunate than would be supposed, provided the infection 
does not occur in the first few years of life, and is not of too over- 
whelming virulence when it occurs. This conception was the basis of 
the practice of inoculating babies against tuberculosis by means of 
an attenuated culture of tubercle bacilli (B. bili^, Calmette-Gu^rin ; 
B.C.G.) in order to evoke deliberately the defensive processes against 
subsequent infection. 

Although infection with tuberculosis early in life may have a partial 
imftiunizing effect, it is insutficient to afford protection against massive 
super-infection at a later period. 

Heredity and Tuberadosis. Congenital tuberculosis, the result of 
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transplacental infection, is of great rarity. Recent observations have 
shown that in such cases the maternal uterus has been the seat of 
tuberculosis. 

Statistical evidence is very conflicting in regard to the extent to 
which there is a specific hereditary predisposition to tuberculosis. The 
hereditary factor is important to the extent (as in other diseases) that 
some families, have more than others tissues favourable for the survival 
of tubercle bacilli. Variation in susceptibility is dependent more on 
variation in environment than on specific susceptibility. 

Types of Infection. There are two common types of tubercle 
bacillus, the human type and the bovine type. The two are similar in 
appearance, and they can only be differentiated by culture or by animal 
inoculation. When cultured on glycerine-egg medium the human tyj)e 
grows readily, producing in the course of two or three weeks an abundant 
wrinkled growth, whereas the bovine type grows hardly at all. When 
inoculated into animals the bovine type is more virulent than the human 
type. An emulsion of 0-1 mgm. of dried bacilli of bovine type injected 
intravenously in rabbits causes generalized tuberculosis and death 
within two months, whereas after a similar dose of the human type 
the animal dies only after two months, or may survive. 

Roth human and bovine types occur in man, and the frequency of 
each type varies in different organs and tissues. Bovine infection is 
generally regarded as more virulent, and more likely to give rise to 
multiple lesions or to generalized infection. With few exceptions 
intrathoracjc tuberculosis at all ages is due to infection by tlu* human 
type of bacillus ; whereas, tuberculosis of lymph glands, bones and 
joints, and the abdomen, especially in children, is due in a considerable 
proportion of cases to the bovine organism. In Glasgow, Blacklock 
found that in children up to thirteen years bovine infection accounted 
for 64% of cervical gland tuberculosis, 80% of abdominal, and 35% 
bone and joint tuberculosis. 

Griflith (1932) gave the following results oi his investigations of 
the incidence of bovine infection in the principal forms of “ surgical ” 
tuberculosis : — 
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Sources of Infection in Man. The most common sources of infection 
are : (1) sputum from infected subjects ; (2) contaminated milk from 
cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. 

A phthisical patient may convey infection directly to those about 
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him through his sputum, or the sputum may become inspissated, and 
may then be carried by dust. In either instance infection may occur 
by inhalation or by ingestion. 

Milk is a common vehicle for the tubercle bacillus, and so greatly 
is this source of infection dreaded in some cities that all milk is 
pasteurized before consumption. Improved veterinary and municipal 
administration has of late years reduced gradually the frequency of 
this source of infection, yet at least 7% of raw market milk in this 
country contains tubercle bacillus. ♦ 

Portals of Entry of Infection. Tubercle bacilli may gain access to 
the body by the mucous membranes or, rarely, by the skin. The 



Fig. 7. Calcified tuberculous nodules in the lungs and 
tracheo-bronchial lymph glands. 

mucous surfaces of the respiratory and alimentary tracts are un- 
doubtedly the commonest sites of entry of infection, and there need 
be no breach of the surface for its occurrence. 

Infected droplets of sputum or particles of dust may be inhaled 
so that bacilli reach the pharyngeal or respiratory mucosa, which they 
penetrate. That bacilli may gain entry to the body by the pharynx 
is proved by the discovery of tuberculous foci in the tonsils of children ; 
and it has been estimated that at least 5% of excised tonsils show 
microscopic evidence of tuberculosis. The mucous membrane of the 
trachea or of the bronchi also affords a surface for infection, and it is 
believed that catarrh of these passages favours its occurrence.. . Post- 
mortem and radiographic examination in children has shown that 
primary involvement of the lung tissue (with secondary infection of the 
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tracheo-bronchial glands) is more common than was supposed formerly 
— the so-called primary complex. 

The mucous membrane of the small intestine is the other great 
absorptive, surface for tubercle bacilli, and the infection is almost 



Fig. 8 . Tuberculosis of the kidney. At the upper pole there are two 
cavities, lined by tuberculous granulation tissue, which communicate 
with the renal pelvis. At the ^d-part of the kidney there are masses 
of caseous material. Multiple small tubercles are present in the mucous 
membrane of the renal pelvis. The ureter is infiltrated and greatly 
tluckened. 

{Department of Surgery, UnivereUy of Edinburgh:) 

always of bovine type carried by milk. Unlike most other organisms 
the tubercle bacillus, in virtue of its fatty capsule, can survive exposure 
to the gastric juice, even for a period of several hours, and thus reaches 
the intestines unharmed. The bacillus gains access to the tissues 
throu£^ the lymph follicles of the ileum, the most actively absorptive 
region of the gut. Sometimes local ulcerations of the mucosa are present, 
but usually the point of entry is not detectable. 
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Infection through a cutaneous si^ftice is very rare, and is 
limited almost to those frequently in contact with infected material. 
It is consequently most apt to affect doctors, orderlies, or butchers. 
The organism gains access through an abrasion, and therg sets up a 
localized focus (verru€a necrogenica), which is usually situated on the 
hand, wrist or arm. 

The Early Evidences of Tuberculous Infection. To begin with, 
tuberculosis is always a local disease, and it affects especially tiie 
lymph vascular system of the body. It is therefore in the regional 
lymph glands and vessels draining the pharynx, lungs and small 
intestine that one seeks evidence of early infection. The initial foci 
of tuberculosis are usually found at one or more of the following sites : 

(1) the tonsils, (2) the cervical lymph glands, (3) the trachco-bronchial 
glands (by far the commonest), and (4) the mesenteric glands. From 
the group of glands first involved the infection may spread to others. 
The affected glands may show little or no macroscopic evidence of 
disease, but usually one or several glands become enlarged, and may 
cascate. Later in life, if resistance proves adequate, the only evidence 
of form(T tuVjcrculous infection may be calcification of a gland, and 
such hard nodules are often noted in the mesentery of the small intestine, 
tive lung roots, and less often in the neck. 

Progress and Spread of the Disease. The progress of tuberculous 
infection depends on the virulence of the bacilli and on the patient’s 
powers of resistance. 

In some subjects the original infection is followed by progressive 
tuberculous disease. In the vast majority the resistance proves 
adequate, and the organisms arc either destroyed or entrapped in scar 
tissue. In others again the infection may remain latent during many 
years, and maj'^ later become reactivated and spread, if for any reason 
the resistance is lowered. 

Natural resistance is low in the first fi!W years of life, but bc^eomes 
greatly increased in later childhood. The resistance may be undermined 
by malnutrition, intercurrent illness, or unhealthy eiiviroiirnent, or by 
a combination of these factors. 

TJie disease may spread in any of the following ways : — 

(1) By the lymph vessels. 

(2) By the anatomical passages. 

(3) By the blood. 

(1) By the Lymph Vessels, Tliis is cpiitc the most important mode 
of spread in the early stages of tuberculosis, which is primarily a disease 
of the lymphatic system. From the lymph glands earliest involved, in 
the neck, mediastinum or mesentery, the ' disease spreads first to 
adjacent glands of tlic same group, and later to glands of other groups. 
Further extension by lymph channels or by apposition leads to the 
infection of other tissues and of viscera. From the mesenteric glands 
extension to the subserous lymph channels may cause tuberculous 
peritonitis. Spread from the abdominal lymph vessels to the thorax is 
sometimes noted, and this may occur along the line of the internal 
mammary vessels. In the thorax the disease may spread from the 
glands at the hilum of the lung to the peribronchial lymph vessels and 
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to the lung and pleura. In tlfe neck tiie glands on both sides may be 
infected, and from there the disease may spread to the mediastinum 
or the axilla, 

(2) By the Anatomical Passages. The most striking examj)Ic of this 
method of spread is seen in tuber- 


culosis of the larynx and of the intes- 
tines in phthisical patients, for it is 
generally accepted that these lesions 
are the result of infection from 
eoughed-up and swallowed sputum. 
A similar method of spread is wit- 
nessed in the lungs, where bacilli 
gaining access to the lumen of a 
bronchus from an ulcerating lesion 
may be responsible for extension 
elsewhere in the lungs. 

It is said also that infection from 
a tuberculous kidney may be carried 
in the urine to the bladder, and it 
seems more probable that infection 
along the ureter spreads by contiguity 
of tissue rather than within the lumen. 

(3) By the Blood. The blood 
stream is an important channel for 
the spread of tuberculosis to the 
viscera. The bacilli may reach the 
blood stream as a result of ulceration 
of a venule in an infected lymph 
gland or in an ulcerative process in 
the lung or other viscus. 

The visceral manifestations of 
tuberculosis — e.g, in bones and 
joints, kidney, epididymis, etc. 
— are believed to be due to 



dissemination xdd the blood stream. 
It seems probable that ai active 
primary lesion in a gland or in 
the lungs may disperse showers of 
organisms into the blood stream from 
time to time. Many organisms are 
doubtless destroyed, but they may 
take root and lead to single or 
multiple tuberculous foci in the tiss 


Fjfi. 9 Tuberculosis ol' the epidi- 
dymis. Both globus major and 
globus minor arc enlarged and 
contain numerous caseous foci. 
The ductus deferens is thickened 
and nodular. The body of the 
testis is afleeted. 

{Mwmm of Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh.) 

5 in which they lodge. In this 


way may originate a solitary focus in one kidney or a bone or joint. 
If, on the other hand, a large number of blood-borne organisms 
survive, they give rise to multiple foci in many tissues and viscera 


and thus lead to the condition known as acute miliary tuberculosis. 


In rare instances miliary tuberculosis assumes a chronic form and is 
sometimes survived. 


Elimination of Tubercle Bacilli : Tuberculous Bacilluria. Tubercle 
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bacilli may be'^l^creted in flic urine in ca^es of active tuberculc^is of 
the lungs, bones and joints, lythph glands, etc. The bacilluria is usually 
symptomlcss, but there are always pus cells in the urine. The bacilli 
are not eliminated from the kidney by a process of simple filtration from 
the blood, but originate in minute and usually microscopic /oci situated 
close to the cortical glomeruli. The small foci in the kidney are usually 
non-progressive and, after a variable time, undergo fibrosis, but, in a 
few cases, renal tuberculosis may develop at a later date. 

In the same way, tubercle bacilli may be present in small numbers 
in the cerebrospinal fiuid without evidence of meningeal origin. They 



originate from small 
overt foci in the 
brain substance. 

Relative Resistance 
of Organs and Tissues 
to Tuberculosis. It is 
a commonplace that 
certain organs and 
tissues are especially 
susceptible to tuber- 
culosis, others relatively 
I'csistant. Lymph 
glands, the lungs, the 
intestinal tract and 
peritoneum, bones, 
joints and bursae, are 
commonly affected, 
whereas the thyroid, 
lieart and skeletal 
muscles are almost 


Fig. 10 . Section of a tubercle (low power). In the 
centre there are endothelioid cells and giant cells, 
while above and below there are collections of 
lymphocytes. There is no caseation. 

{LaboralUify of Boyal College of PhyHciane of Edinburgh.) 


immune. 

In some organs and 
tissues the resistance 
continues even after 
the disease has estab- 


lished itself locally, whereas in others it diminishes once the disease ^ 


has gained a foothold. The lung shows definite evidence of resistance 
as indicated by fibrosis even when extensively diseased, whereas the 
meninges once involved show no such reaction. The behaviour of the 
kidney is paradoxical, for it may eliminate innumerable bacilli during 
long periods and yet remain relatively unharmed, but when once it 
becomes the seat of tuberculosis it undergoes extensive destruction, 
and rarely heals. Similarly the suprarenal gland is affected seldom, 
but when involved exhibits poor resistance, and its fellow often 


becomes infected also! 


The Local Lesions of Tuberculosis. The characteristic lesion of 


tuberculosis, i.e,, the local reaction of the tissues to the presence of 
tubercle bacilli, is the tubercle or tuberculous follicle. Such a follicle 
consists of endothelioid (epithelioid) cells and lymphocytes, collect^ in 
pi more or less spheroidal mass around a clump of bacilli. The endbthC- 
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lioid* cells, which occupy the central p^s of the youhg follicle, arc 
oval or spindle shaped cells with faint*staiuing viuclei and abundant 
clear cytoplasm. They . are believed to be derived froiii the endo- 
thelium of blood and lymph vessels and from the fixed connective 
tissue cells *of the part. 

The lymphocytes, which are believed to be derived from 
the proliferation of local peri- 
vascular lymph aggregations, 
are generally arranged in a 
more or less circular zone near 
the periphery of the follicle. 

Another constituent of the 
typical tuberculous follicle is 
the giant cell. This is a large 
cell of irregular shape, and 
often ill-defined at its margin. 

It contains numerous small 
oval or rounded nuclei, which 
typically are situated near one 
edge of the cell or are disposed 
in horseshoe formation. Com- 
monly one or more such giant 
cells occur in a single follicle, 
and they are usually situated 
near the margin of the region 
of endothelioid cells. They 
are believed to be derived from 
an endothelioid cell in which 
amitotic division of the nucleus 
has been unaccompanied by 
corresponding cleavage of tlie 
cytoplasm. Th(;y arc regarded 
as foreign-body cells of special 
type, and when present in cellular collections such as have been 
described they are very characteristic of tuberculosis. They are not, 
however, invariably present nor entirely pathognomonic of tuberculosis. 

The above description is that of a tubercle in the earliest stages 
of its development, a tubercle which from its smallness may be described 
as a miliary tubercle. Very soon after its formation, however, the tubercle 
undergoes further changes, and the first and most important of these is 
caseaJtion. This is a form of coagulation necrosis affecting the endothelioid 
cells near the centre of the tubercle, and it is now generally attributed to 
the action of toxins set free from the bacilli around which the tubercle has 
formed. The endothelioid cells affected in this manner become swollen 
and lose their outline, their nuclei become faint and disappear and 
eventually the cells fuse in a dry, homogeneous mass of dibris^ which 
from its naked-eye resemblance to cheese is known as caseous matter. 

From its inception a tubercle is completely devoid of blood vessels. 
This avascularity is attributable to the action of the bacillary toxins, 
which effect a necrosis of the capillary walls and an obliteratill^^ 



Fig. 1 1 . Section of a tubercle (low power), 
A typical tubercle is seen, with central 
area of caseation surrounded by lympho- 
cytes and endothelial cells. Two ginnt 
(«lls are evident. 

{Department of Pathology VnivereUy oj Glasgow ) 
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endarteritis in the larger vessels of the surrounding tissues, and'^it is 
of special significance in tJiat it tends to prevernt the access of organisms 
to the blood stream. 

Further clianges in the tubercle depend upon the virulence of the 
disease and upon the reaction of the tissues. If the disease does not 
progress the tubercle beeoiries surrounded by fibrous tissue and may 
ultimately t)ecome almost obliterated in a dense scar. Such “ healed 
tubercles ” are common in the lungs and in lymph glands. Frequently 
they undergo ealcifieation, and are then recognizable in radiograms. 
Jf, on the other hand, the disease progresses, new tubercles develop 
in adjacent lymph tracts, and by eonlluenee they may form foci of 
large siz(‘. 

Occasionally, as for exanijile in the meninges or, rarely, in a joint, 
the disease may progress M'ith great rapidity from the onset, and the 
mieroseoiiie ajipearanee may be that of an acute inflammation, with 
an c‘xudate of fibrinous fluid and an infiltration of polymorph leucocytes 
(acule tuberculosis). Much more commonly, however, the course of 
the disease is slow and tractable, and is marked by a fairly even balance 
between the invading organisms on the one haiul and the resisting 
tissues on the other (chrome tuberculosis). At the margin ol* a focus the 
process slowly extends, its path partly barred by fibrous tissue derived 
from the surrounding stroma, whilsl at the same time ihe central zone 
of caseation gradually enlarges, sonH‘1imcs to such an extent that entire 
organs, e.g., the kidm^y and the sujirarenal gland, become com})lctely 
caseous. 

In certain situalions, notably in bones and lymph glands, the caseous 
material is apt to undergo softening, and, by admixture with polymorph 
leucocytes, to become caseous pus, forming a cold abscess. 

Hypertrophic Tuberculosis. In the ileoca^eal region, in joints, and 
rarely in tin* stomach, the tissue response to tuberculous infection does 
not result in typical follicles but takes tlie form of a diffuse overgrowth 
of granulation tissue and young fibrous tissue, the so-called hypertrophic 
form of tuberculosis. IVIicroseofiically. caseation is lacking, and giant- 
cell systems are scanty or even absent. In the ilcoea'cal region this form 
of tuberculosis k^ads to great thickening of the wall of the gut, and 
subsequ(‘ntly the contraction of fibrous tissue causes much narrowing 
of the lumen and binds the etceum, appendix and ascending colon in a 
finn shrunken mass. In joints the synovial }nenibrane is replaced by a 
proliferating mass of gramdation tissue which spreads in the form of a 
pannus over the artk*ular cartilage and fills the recesses of the joint. 
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ACTINOMYCOSIS 

Actinomycosis is a disease resulting from infection by the sirepto- 
thrix actinoimjees, and the lesions to which it gives rise belong to the 
group of infective granulomata. It affects (‘specially the mouth, 
abdominal organs and lungs, and is characterized by the formation 
of much granulation tissue and by fibrous infiltration and multiple 
abscesses. The disease is common in cattle', and is hy no means rare 
in man. 

“ Pin head ” granules, greenish-grey in colour though sometimes 
bright yellow like grains of sulphur, can usually be found in the 
invaded tissues or in the pus. These granules arc eompaet colonies 
of the streptothrix, which grows as a mycc'lium or (cited mass oJ‘ 
branching filaments (hence the t(Tm “ ray fungus ’*). Oc(jasionally the 
filaments are fragmented into bacillary or coccal forms, and occasionally 
there are rows of oval or sphericjal spore-like structures or gonidia. The 
filaments are Gram-positive, and grow^ only at about body temperature. 

There are several types of streptothrix actinoniiicesy but the only tvpe 
responsible for actinomycosis in man is the organism isolated by Israel 
and Wolff. The organism is a non-acid-fast anaerobic strci)tothrix. 
It has been isolated from the tonsils, carious teeth and alimentary 
canal of healthy persons ; and the view is now held that one or 
other of these sites is the source of infection. In actinomycotic lesions 
the streptothrix is often associated with other bacteria, sometimes 
as a gross infection, e.g., with B. coli, but always in conjunction with 
a minute Gram-negative organism — bacillus aciimmifcetum comitans. 
The associated bacteria are believed to furnish favourable local condi- 
tions for the invasion of the streptothrix and its proliferation, probably, 
as has been demonstrated in the case of the tetanus, by reducing the 
oxygen tension in the tissues to a limit which will allow the anaerobic 
spores to germinate. 

Cultivation of the actinomyccs from pus is dilficult because it is 
frequently contaminated by organisms which, on account of their greater 
viability, outgrow the streptothrix in culture media. The difficulty 
may be overcome by repeated mixing and shaking of the pus in saline : 
the actinomycotic granules sink on standing and may be seeded inde- 
pendently into culture media. The most suitable media are blood agar, 
glucose agar, or serum agar, and cultivation is carried out aerobically 
and anaerobically. The colonies, on agar plates, arc dull white and 
round with filaments radiating into the surrounding medium. 

Methods of Infection and Transmission. The recognition, bacterio- 
logically of different varieties of the streptothrix actinomyccs and the 
identification of the type specific for human and animal lesions has 
helped to dispel the uncertainties as to how infection may be acquired. 

The older view of the mode of infection was that actinomycosis was 
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essentially a disease of persons who lived in rural areas, and that they 
acquired it from grain seeds in the same way as cattle. Support for this 
belief seemed to be afforded by the observation that people engaged in 
certain occupations, such as harvesters, dairy workers^ and stable 
attendants, were prone to suffer from the disease ; and that in a number 
of instances there had been a history that infection had followed abra- 
sions of the mouth or tongue by grain husks or stalks, etc. But in 
contradiction of this exogenous source of infection there is no authentic 
record of transmission of the disease from man to man or from animal 
to man ; and, furthermore, later evidence indicates that the incidence 
in country is no greater than that in town dwellers. The association 
of foreign bodies with the disease has probably been overstressed ; and 
now there is conclusive evidence that the streptothrix may be a normal 
inhabitant of the oral cavity and gastro-intestinal canal of man 
and animals, leading there a saprophytic existence until local tissue 
injury affords an opportunity for the organism to gain a footing. In 
support of the now accepted view of endogenous infection, it is known 
that the actinomyces bovis is a very delicate organism which is not 
found outside the body and grows most readily if furnished with a 
limited supply of oxygen. 

Site of Infection. The commonest site of infection in man is the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. The actual mode of infection is 
often doubtful, and it may be im^iossible to trace its source. Sometimes 
infection may be initiated by injury caused by foreign bodies, but there 
is little doubt the frequency of the association of foreign bodies with 
the disease has been exaggerated. 

In some instances the site of infection is the mucous membrane of 
the intestine, or, less often, of the bronchi. In rare cases infection of the 
skin and subcutaneous tissues has followed an abrasion. 

Characters of the Lesion. The affected area is infiltrated by a 
firm fibro-cellular tissue. This may give rise to a hard, lumpy mass 
of clironic inflammatory material of brawny character with ill-dcfmcd 
edges, or to multiple smooth nodules of uniformly firm consistence. 
One or more of the nodules may liquefy and discharge their charac- 
teristic granular and viscid necrotic contents. Healing of the sinuses 
may occur but is unusual while superadded infection persists. 

Node of Spread. Unlike syphilis and tuberculosis, which it resembles 
in some respects and with which it is sometimes confused, actinomycosis 
spreads directly through the tissues. It does not usually attack the 
lymph glands, probably because the organism is too big to be carried by 
the lymph vessels. The disease begins in the submucous or subcutane- 
ous tissues and travels in the fibrous tissue planes of the body. Muscles 
are pushed aside or infiltrated. Invasion of a vein is uncommon, but 
spread by the blood stream may account for metastatic lesions. Death 
in actinomycosis may be due to involvement of vital structures, 
generalized pyaemia, or to amyloid disease. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS AT SPECIAI. SITES 

Almost any organ of the body may be attacked by actinomycosis, 
but there ar^ special sites at wMeh it occurs. In over d0% of cases 
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the region of the jaws, tongue, pharynx, and neck is affected ; in about 
20% the abdominal viscera ; and in the remainder the thoracic organs. 
Sometimes there are multiple foci in various parts of the body. 

(1) Tongue, Jaw, Pharynx and Neck. A primary lesion in the 
tongue is rare ; it usually begins at the margin of the organ in the form 
of a small deep-seated painless nodule which grows slowly. As the 
nodule approaches the surface the mucous membrane becomes 
stretched, and yellow areas, corresponding to underlying abscesses, 
make their appearance. The condition in cattle known as “ woody 
tongue ” was formerly ascribed to actinomycosis but is due to a specific 
actino-bacillus. 

In man tlie jaws are the commonest starting point of actinomycosis, 
and the lower jaw is affected much more often than the upper. The 
disease often begins close to the angle of the mandible, and is often 
related to a carious tooth or an abrasion. Trismus may be an early 
sign. The lesion involves the soft tissues surrounding the jaws, 
and the bone, protected by ita periosteum, is not usually attacked 
directly, but the indurated tissues may be so fixed to the bone that an 
osseous origin of the disease may be suspected. The affected parts are 
firm and tough, diffusely swollen at first, and nodulated later. The 
disease spreads to the cheek and parotid gland and to the areolar tissues 
of the neck, in which it extends rapidly. In the neck, unless they are 
deep seated, the lesions can be felt as firm nodules and the skin over 
them is often livid and puckered. As the nodules increase in size they 
soften to the degree of fluctuation and finally rupture, discharging sero- 
•purulent fluid and greyish or yellow masses containing the ray fungus, 
and leading to the formation of sinuses, whieh may intercommunicate. 
The skin, usually infiltrated and board-like, varies in colour from 
pinkish-red to dusky-blue. The lymph glands are not involved unless 
there is a superadded infection. 

From the neck the disease may extend to the mediastinum or to the 
vertebral column and the meninges. When the upper jaw is involved 
the disease m«ay spread to the orbit or base of the skull and even to the 
brain. 

(2) Thoracic Organs. Actinomycotic infection of the lungs is 
sometimes primary, but it is due most frequently to extension either 
from the mouth, pharynx, and neck, or from the abdomen. In both 
instances extension is by direct spread. 

In a few cases primary pulmonary actinomycosis may be caused by 
direct aspiration of infective material from the upper respiratory tract ; 
and metastatic lesions through the blood stream are said to occur. 

The pathological appearances vary greatly, and three main types 
of lesion, which represent different stages of the process, are described. 
(1) The bronchitic^ in which the infection is confined mainly to the 
large bronchi. (2) The pneumonic^ in which the process spreads from 
the bronchi to the alveoli, which become filled with pus. (3) The 
pleuro-pneumonic in which the abscesses have burrowed to the pleural 
surface and produced empyema. Often a considerable attempt at 
healing by fibrous tissue is evident, so that hard, fibrous nodules alternate 
with typical softer lesions or abscesses^ The chest wall is often involved^ 
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and discharging? sinuses may result. The brain may be involved by 
metastasis through the blood stream. 

(8) Abdominal Organs. Primary abdominal actinomycosis accounts 
for about 20% of all cases. The ileocsecal region and the liver are most 
frequently iitta(‘ked, less often the pelvic colon, and rarely the duodenum 
and the gall bladder. 

The commonest starting point for actinomycosis is the ileoca'cal 
region, due to sudden or gradual escape of infection from a disea^5ed 
appendix. 

The disease is usually insidious in onset and chronic in course. 
It njay b(‘eome very widespread, and involve many of the abdominal 
organs by extension in the retroperitoneal tissues. It may extend 
even into the thigh, and may involve the liip joint. 

In a few cases abdominal actinomycosis has a sudden onset and 
may sinnilatc a})pendieitis. At operation the appendix may be found 
to be involved in a mass of granulation tissue. When suppura- 
tion is j>resent an indolent sinus may persist after operation, and 
becoiTK; surrounded by vascular granulations and miliary abscesses. 
Sometimes at operation there is no palpable or visible mass, and the 
appendix appears healthy, and it is only subsequently, when tlic disease 
becomes more advanced and breaks through the wound, that its nature 
becomes obvious. 

The liver is a fairly common site for actinomycosis. The lesion is 
sometimes a j^rimary one, but more often is secondary to actinomycosis 
from the ilcoca'cal region or even from the lung. In eases in which no 
piimary lesion is found in the intestine it is i)robable that the organism 
has reached a tributary of the portal vein through a small abrasion, 
or that the primary acHnomyeotie ulcer was small and has healed. 
The right lobe is the common site. It becomes enlarged and acquires 
adhesions with neighbouring structures. When cut the afPected 
part has a very characteristic honeycomb appearance, probably 
due to eoaleseenec of a grouj) of abscesses ; their contents hav(! a rather 
bright yellow colour. Secondary infection of an actinomycotic abscess 
by })yogenic organisms is not unusual. Sjuallc-r abscesses may be 
present a short distance from the main one. 

Actinomycosis ol' tlu' li\'er may {icnetrate the diaphragm and 
infect the pleura and lung, tir it may involve the abdominal wall, giving 
the skin a characteristic board-like hardness. 
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HYDATID DISEASE 

Hydatid disease in man is caused by tlu‘ Echino*'ornis granulosuft. 
This is a cestode wJiieh normally completes its eyeh' of deveIo[)in(Mit 
in two hosts. In the (h^finiiii'e host -the do^^— it lakes the form of an 
inlestinal tapeworm, the tiienia echinoeoceus. This is a small worm, 
8-6 mm. long, consisting of four segments (Fig. 12). Ova set free from 
its terminal segment are evacuated in tht' iteees. 

In the intermediate host — ^generally the sheep, less often the ox or 
pig — the ova derived from food eontaminatetl by canine hect'S pciu'trate 
the intestinal tract and are carried to the liver, where llu'v lead to the 




Fkj. 12. 

{a) Echinococcus grannlosiis. Note the ova in the distal segment, 

(b) Head of Echinococcus granulosus showing suckers and booklets. 

formation of a hydatid cyst. Less often, secondary hydatid cysts may 
arise in the lungs or other sites. 

Man, like the sheep, acts as an intermediate host. Probably in most 
cases the infestation is acquired in childhood as a result of contact 
with an infested dog. 

Geographical Distribution. The disease occurs in all countries ; 
but it is found with greatest frequency in those in which sheep are 
pastured in large numbers, because these animals act as the interrn(‘diate 
hosts for the parasite. On this account Australia, New Zealand, the 
Argentine, and South Africa, which are the great sheep-raising centres 
of the world, show the highest incidence of the disease. In the State 
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of Victoria in Australia it has been estimated by Dew that 1 per 800 
hospital admissions is on account of hydatid disease. In Europe, 
hydatid disease is rare, although there are a few countries, such as 
Denmark, Northern Italy, l^ulgaria, and Iceland, where the disease 
has a relatively high incidence. In the British Isles only isolated cases 
occur, and most of them arc in Orkney and Shetland. 

Development of the Hydatid Cyst. The embryo usually lies in one 
of the liver lobules, where its ]>resence sets up a very active cellular 
reaction. An infiltration of the tissues with lymphocytes and endo- 



Fi( 5. la. Diagram of a fully developed unilocular hydatid cyst, a, 
adventitia or ectocyst ; laminated membrane ; r, germinal layer ; 
d, brood capsule with scoliccs. (Modiiicd from Dew.) 

thelial cells as well as with erythrocytes occurs, and the specific response 
to the helminthic toxin is evidenced by eosinophilia. 

About fourteen days after implantation the parasite assumes a 
vesicular form, and at this stage four zones may be observed ; in the 
centre is the vesicular embryo, surrounded by a layer of endothelial 
cells, around which are concentrically arranged fibroblasts, and, at the 
periphery, a few layers of degenerated liver cells. By the fourth week 
the cyst is quite recognizable by the naked eye, and by the third month 
it may be several centimetres in diameter. 

Structure of the Mature Cyst The fully developed cyst is lined 
by a membrane, variously known as the endocyst, granular^ 
parenchymdtims, or getminal layer^ composed of small nucleated masses 
embedded in granular protoplasm, from the inner aspect of which 
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project the brood capsules and scolices (see below). The lining membrane 
is very loosely attached to the subjacent lamwated layer ^ which is firm 
and serves to protect tlie delicate germinal layer and its developing 
scolices. -The laminated membrane is very impervious to noxious 
agents. The outer coat or ectocyst is an ad^^entitious (capsule formed 
from the tissues around the cyst, and js, therefore, not an integral 
part of the parasite. It is composed of fibrous tissue and varies gi*eutly 
in thickness. There is a definite line of cleavage between the laminated 
layer and the adventitious capsule. 

In the interior of the cyst is the characteristic hydatid fiuid, clear, 
and opalescent with an alkaline reaction. It acts as a nutrient 
medium for the developing scolices. 

, Brood capsules develop from the germinal layer and appear as 
small vesicles attached loosely to its inner surface. Scolices develop on 
the surface of the brood capsule at several points by a process of evagina- 
tion and cupping of the proliferating capsule. A typical scolex is 
attached to the brood capsule by a fine stalk and swings freely within 
the capsule. The mature scolex has the typical shape of the head of 
the mature worm and the same arrangement of booklets, whicli have a 
retractile mechanism to protect them from contact with their neighbours. 

A daughter cyst is a replica of the mother or primary cyst within 
which it occurs. It generally develops when the vitality of the mother 
cyst is endangered, and thus represents a defensive mechanism for the 
larval cestode. Daughter-cyst formation may follow injury, infection, 
or the entry of noxious fluids into the cyst ; but is rarely observed in 
childhood, or in cysts in such sheltered sites as the brain and bones. 

PATHOLOGICAL FEATURES OF HYDATID CYSTS 

Hydatid cysts have been observed in almost every organ of the 
body, but the majority, as mentioned above, occur in the liver or 
lungs. 

The rate of growth of a cyst is very variable and depends on the 
tissue in which the cyst occurs. In soft vascular organs like the lung, 
spleen and brain, cysts grow rapidly compared with cysts within the 
bones. The parasite may retain its vitality for as long as 40 years, or 
it may die. spontaneously or as a result of rupture or infection of the 
cyst. In the early stages of its growth it usually gives rise to eosino- 
philia, and this may recur if rupture, leakage or infection of the cyst 
takes place. If the parasite dies the cyst wall may become calcified and 
the contents pultaceous {atheromatous cyst). 

As the fluid of a hydatid cyst is under considerable pressure, the 
cyst remains spherical, and tends to grow in the lines of least resistance. 
Thus a cyst of the liver may become pedunculated, or may bulge into 
the retroperitoneal tissues. 

As a hydatid cyst grows but slowly, pressure effects may be long 
deferred, for the affected structures have sufficient time to accommodate * 
themselves. In the liver the costal margin may bulge, or the bile ducts ‘ 
may be occluded. In the brain, signs of increased intracranial pressure 
may become evident. 
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In operations upon hydatid cysts, advanfeige is taken of the lack of 
cohesion between the laminated layer and the adventitious capsule to 
enucleate the cyst. To eliminate the risk of disseminating the disease, 
the contents of tin* cyst are usually destroyed by injection of* formalin. 
Excision of the cyst is unnecessary, although removal may conveniently 
be carried out if the cyst be pedunculated. 

Hydatid Anaphylaxis. Rupture or leakage of a hydatid cyst may 
occur spontaneously or as a result of punctui-e or other surgical 
interference. After rupture, especially if the patient has previously 
been sensitized by minor leakage from the cyst, anaphylactic 
phenomena, mild or severe, may occur. For this reason exploratory 
puncture of a cyst is a particularly injudicious practice. 

The anaphylactic phenomena vary from pruritus and urticaria or a 
feeling of constriction in the chest, to serious symptoms siuih as convul- 
sions, pulmonary oedema or syncope. General antesthesia mitigates the 
effects of anaphylaxis, but their manifestations may be delayed until 
after recovery from the amesthetie. The sensitization resulting from 
rcpeat(‘d absorption of protein from hydatid fluid is utilized for two 
diagnostic measures, the complement-fixation test and the intradermal 
reaction (of Casoni). 

HYDATID CYSTS IN SPECIAL SITES 

(1) Liver. As the ova. of the taenia ecJiinococcus arc conveyed by 
the portal circulation it is not surprising that at least 75% of all 
hydatid cysts affect the liver, and when hydatids are present in other 
organs, such as the lungs, the liver is affected in about 50% of cases. 
This is a consideration of great importance in prognosis and treatment. 

In the liver hydatid cysts tend to develop in young subjects, though 
they often remain latent. The right lobe is more commonly affected 
than the left in the proportion of about 4:1, and when the cysts grow 
to large size the unaffected lobe usually shows considerable compensatory 
hypertrophy. Cysts near the peritoneal surface of the liver tend to 
spread towards the abdominal cavity, those originating near the free 
border of the liver may become pedunculated. At the superior surface 
of tlie liver the cyst may cause elevation of the diaphragm, a feature 
recognizable by radioscopy. A cyst occasionally originates at the 
bare area of the liver, and may then extend into the retroperitoneal 
tissiies. 

In adults, daughter (rysis are present in fully 1)0% of eases as a 
result of irritation caused by the entry of bile from the liner bile du(‘ts 
in relation to its walls. 

The majority of hydatid cysts in the liver remain latent. Ultimately 
the parasite dies and the cyst wall undergoes calcification. In a small 
proportion of cases complications occur, of which the chief are {a) suppu- 
ration, and (5) ru})ture. 

(a) In a uni vesicular cyst the laminated layer is impermeable to 
organisms, therefore suppuration only occurs after communication with 
the bile passages. The common infecting orgaxiisrns are bacillus eoli, 
streptococci, and staphylococci, but sometimes gas-producing organisms 
are present. 




Fig. 1 4. Hydatid cyst of the; kidney causing iiydroncphrcsis. 

{.Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 

daughter cysts. In some cases the rupture leads to extravasation of 
bile and to an early fatal issue. 

Rupture into the thoracic cavity is usually a complication of 
suppuration (»f a large e>st, especially one situafed in the uf)p<T j)art 
of the liver, oji the right side. Enij)yenia is the natural result, but 
sometimes rupture occurs directly into the lung which has become 
adherent to the suppurating cyst. As a result the contents of the cyst 
may be expelled into a bronchus. 

Rupture of a hydatid cyst into the stomach, the small intestine, 
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and the colon has been recorded. Such complications are rare an|4 are 
usually sequelffi of suppuration. 

(2) Lungs. After the liver, the lungs are the commonest site of 
echinococcal cysts, and the possibility that a pulmonary and a hepatic 
iyst may coexist should not be overlooked. The usual route by which 
the parasite reaches the lungs is by the blood stream vid the liver. 

The right lung is affected twice as often as the left, and the lower 
lobe is the common site. As a rule the cyst arises near the surface of 
the lung (peripheral cyst), much less often near the hilum (para- 
bronchial cyst). Occasionally the cysts are multiple. 

The lung tissue is non-resistant and therefore pulmonary cysts 
grow relatively quickly and daughter cysts arc not present until a late 
stage. The laminated membrane and the adventitious capsule are 
usually very thin, especially while the cyst is univesicular and uncom- 
pli(*ated. Brood capsules with scolices are almost always present. 

A peripheral cyst is usually attached to the parietal pleura by light 
adhesion, which following infection may become firm and widespread. 
A pulmonary cyst may rupture into a bronchus or into the pleural cavity, 
or it may become infected and lead to abscess formation in the lung or 
to pyopneumothorax. Rupture into a bronchus is a common event, 
and albuminous fluid, or the membrane of daughter cysts, may be 
expectorated, and natural cure may follow. 

(8) Brain. Hydatid cysts in the brain are rare. The cyst is 
single and unilocular ; it is seldom larger than a hen’s egg and its 
adventitious capsule is very tliin. Any part of the brain may be 
affected, but the commonest site is one of the cerebral hemisplieres 
superficially. The cerebellum is rarely involved. In children the skull 
bones may bulge over the surface of the cyst, but in adults they are 
more rigid and merely show thinning at the point of contact of the 
cyst. The cyst may deform, and finally rupture into the ventricles of 
the brain. 

In the brain a hydatid cyst grows very slowly, and is therefore for 
long symptomless. The effects produced by the cyst vary according to 
its situation and are similar to those caused by benign luinour. A 
single cyst is readily amenable to surgical removal. 

(4) Kidney. Even in places where hydatid disease is common, 
renal hydatid cysts are rare, and when they occur seldom produce very 
definite signs. They may reach an enormous size without producing 
any important complication. Occasionally the cyst ruptures into the 
renal pelvis and may then become infected. Hydatid membrane, or 
even daughter cysts, may be passed in the urine, with symptoms of 
ureteral colic or urethral obstruction. 

(5) Bone. This is one of the rarest sites for hydatid disease. The 
bones which have been most often attacked are the humerus, the femur, 
the vertebrae, the tibia, and the innominate bone. As hydatids in bone 
grow very slowly, they are usually recognized only in adults. 

The signs and symptoms of hydatid disease are modified on account 
of the resistant nature of bone which inhibits actual cyst formation, 
and results in solid masses of hyaline material, like grains of boiled sago. 

/ At the seat of disease the affeicted bone is expanded in a globular 
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or fusiform fashion. The osseous tissue sloivly disappears, and is 
replaced by hydatid elements. So slow is this process that none of 
the conditions for reformation of bone is provoked. 

The outstanding feature of hydatid cysts in bone is their extreme 
latency.* In situations like the femur or humerus, spontaneous fracture 
is often the first indication of the affection. Such pathological fracture 
is a grave complication, not so much on account of the improbability 
of union, but because it leads to dissemination of the disease in the soft 
tissues. Radiographically, hydatid disease in bone may be almost 
indistinguishable from osteitis fibrosa. 
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TUMOURS 

Tumour formation, its nature and causes, its relationship to other 
diseases, its prevention, control and treatment, are problems of great 
perplexity, which have in turn attracted and baffled all who have 
studied them. The problem of new growth holds many disappointments 
for those who attempt to probe its mysteries, and many forsake it for 
more promising fields of study, but nevertheless it remains one of the 
most fascinating subjects in the whole realm of pathology. 

Powell White has defined a tumour as “ a mass of cells, tissues or 
organs, resembling those normally present in the body, but arranged 
atypically, which grow at the expense of the organism, without, at the 
same time, subserving any useful purpose therein.” The most striking 
attribute of all tumours is their complete autonomy. A tumour is 
derived from the cells of the body in which it grows ; it is as much an 
integral portion of the body as the liver or kidney or any other organ, 
yet it recognizes no laws except its own, proceeds indei)endently, and 
often encompasses the destruction of its host. , 

The autonomy of a tumour is clearly demonstrated by the manner 
in which it exacts nourishment regardless of the slate of nutrition of 
the victim. It is like a mutinous army devastating its own country, 
for, however impoverislu'il lh(‘ host becomes, the tumour continues to 
flourish. 

One of the f(‘w favourable features of even the most malignant 
tumours is their local origin, and it is upon this that the whole treatment 
of cancer by surgery is found(*d. It is probably not true that a tumour 
always starts from a single atavistic cell — in the breast, for instfince, 
the origin is probably inullieentric — ^bul iieveithelcss it is correct to 
assume that in the majority of eases a tumour at its inception is localized. 
Simple tumours remain localized indefinitely, and many malignant 
tumours remain so for a period measured in months or years. A few, 
however, such as certain types of melanoma, spread rapidly to other 
parts, so that secondary nodules may appear even before the primary 
growth is recognized.! In other cases, multiple primary malignant 
growths may appear, simultaneously or in succession. They may occur 
in different parts of the same organ, in paired organs, or in different 
parts of the body. 

SIMPLE AND MALIGNANT TUMOURS 

Between typical simple and malignant tumours there is little in 
common except their autonomy, and the distinction can usually be 
made with ease on either clinical or pathological examination. Other 
Jumours, however, possess some of the features of both classes, and are 
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not*easily assigned to one or other, whilst yet other tumours change their 
nature in the course of years, and, after a period of simple growth, 
undergo malignant change. 

The distinction between simple and malignant tumoui'S is con- 
sequently not always possible, but in general it (‘an usually be settled by 
the following criteria : — 

(1) A simple tumour usually attains a limitation of growth, and 
afL(‘r reaching a certain size (*('ases to progress or at least [)rogn's.ses 
more slowly. A malignant tumour, on the other hand, grows 
continuously, and, even when it has impoverislu-d its liost and souret; 
of nutrition, it still retains tlie })otentiality for further proliferation if 
adequately nourished. 

Illimitable growth is seen in malignant mouse tiinu^nrs wliieh, if 
suitably transplanted from animal to animal, continue to liv’^e and grow 
long after their first liost is dead. Jensen's mouse tumour arose 



Fi<;. 15. Perirjinalit'uhir libro-adeiiuina of the breast, removed from a 
woman jiged twenty-ei^ht years. The tumour had grown slowly during 
several years. It is iion-inalignaiit. and is surrounded by a well- 
defined capsule of condensed fibrous tissue. 

{Department of Surgery , U hirers tfy of Edinburgh.) 

spontaneously in a white mouse in the year 1S)()(), has since b(‘en conveyed 
from mouse to mouse in many laboratories throughout the world, has 
produced during that time innumerable larg(j tumours which together 
must be many million times the weight oi' the original mouse, and thirty 
years later (ten times the mouse’s span of life) was still growing actively. 

(2) Usually a malignant tumour grows rapidly, a simple one slowly. 
To this, however, tliere are many exceptions ; some simple tumours 
grow more quickly than cancers, and few malignant ones grow more 
quickly than that most innocent of “ tumours,” the foetus. 

(3) Malignant tumours invade and destroy neighbouring tissues and 
possess no (effective capsule : simple tumours merely expand, and 
consequently arc sometimes eneapsuled. The glioma, however, has no 
capsule, though in the pathological sense it may be non-malignant, and 
there are otlicr exceptions to this general rule. 

(4) Malignant tumours readily ul^rate upon free surfaces, by 
invading the surface membrane ancU interrupting its blood supply : 
simple growths rarely ulcerate unless they undergo iicerosis or 
suppuration. 
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(5) Malignant tumours tend sooner or later to disseisoina-te and 
form metastases, and unless treated early and radically they almost 
invariably kill : simple tumours rarely cause fatality unless they inter- 
fere with the function of vital organs. 

Microscopic Appearance. Microscopically, the nature and degree 
of malignancy of a tumour may be judged on three distinct criteria : 
|(1) the relation of the tumour to its environment, (2) the structure of 
fithe tumour, and (8) the appearance of its cells. In general, the first 
criterion is most vai^ble, and for this reason it is(important to examine 
the growing marginjrather than the central parts. The most obvious 
evidence at the growing margin is the presence or absence of invasion 
of surrounding tissues, for with few exceptions malignant growths 
invade, simple ones do not. 

In regard to internal structure of tumours, the striking feature is 
that simple tumours tend to repeat with some degree of accuracy the 



Fio. 16 . Scirrhous carcinoma of the breast. The tumour possesses no 
capsule and has inhltrated the tissues of the breast. The nipple is 
deeply retracted. 

{Depaiimutd of Surgery , VnivertUy of Edinburgh.) 


pattern of the tissue from which they are derived, whereas /malignant 
tumours reproduce the tissue very imperfectly or not at all. 

The appearance of the individual cell of a pimple tumour may be 
hardly distinguishable from the normal, but in typical malignant 
growths the cells have several strikingly abnormal features. In general, 
the malignant cell may be said to possess anaplastic characters and to 
approximate to an embryonic type. The principal function of an adult 
cell is to work, that of the embryonic cell is to multiply, and the more 
malignant the cell the more does it develop the latter function at the 
expense of the former. Typically, a malignant cell is larger than its 
prototype, is of irreg^ar shape, and stains more deeply. iTlie nucleus, 
which is a reliable guide to the state of activity of the cell, is 
Ji]^erchromfftic, and often of vesicular appearance. Mitptic figures are 
common in rapidly growing tumours, and often the mitosis is of irregular 
pattern. Sometimes there is a large densely staining spot quite distinct 
from the nucleus, the so-called “ bW*s eye spot.*’ These spots have 
often been regarded as parasitic inclusions, but they are probably due to 
multiplication of the centrosomes in irregular cell-division. Another 
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index of rapid growth is the presence of ** tumour giant cells,” 
which must not be confused with other typ^ of giant cell, such 
as occur in specific forms of tumour or around foreign bodies {see 
Fig. 71). 


GRADES OF MALIGNANCY 

Attempts have been made to assess and grade the degree of 
malignancy of tumours according to their cytologieal pattern. Such 
an index of malignancy was formulated by Broders and was at one time 
adopted freely in America. 



Fio. 17. Squamous-celicarcinoma(epithelioma)of the tongue, x 70. The 
cells are highly differentiated, and some are keratinized and liave given 
rise to cellmest formation. This tumour would correspond to type 1 
of Broders* classification. Note the lymphocyte infiltration near the 
lower margin of the section, a common feature in lingual carcinoma. 


This method differs from most others in that i||(^rWies entirely upon 
the microscopic appearance of individual cells of d tumour, and upon 
the degree of “ de-differentiation ” or reversion to the embryonic type 
displuyedf Pour grades of malignancy are recogni25ed. If 75% or more 
of the cells are tiighly differentiated, the tumour is assigned to Group 1, 
the group of lowest malignancy. Group 2 contains those tumours 
with 50% to 75% of the cells differentiated, Group 3 with 25% to 50%, 
In Group 4 are those tumours in which the majority of the cells are 
** de-diflferentiated,” and consequently includes the most malignant 
types. 

Broders’ method appears to be helpful when applied to such 
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gfrowths as squamous-ccll carcinoma of the skin, tongue and lip, and 
should not be regarded as generally applicable to all tumours. In 
assessing the malignancy of a tumour there are, of course, many other 
factors to 1 k‘ taken into account besides its histological grading. Such 



Fig. 18. S(|uaTnou8 epithelioma of invasive type without kemiiuization 
or cell nest formation. 'Phis tumour would correspond to type 4 of 
Broders’ classilieation. 

{J}(»l>artment of Puthohgy^ University of Qlangow,) 

features as the size and extent of the tumour, its position in relation to 
lymph drainage, its accessibility for surgical eradication, and its radio- 
sensitivity, may all have to be considered. 


SPREAD OF MALIGNANT TUMOURS 

Since the object of surgical operation in malignant disease is to 
extirpate all invaded tissues, the study of all the possible routes by 
which tumours spread is of immense practical importance. Indeed, the 
influence of such considerations upon tlu‘ scope of the operative treat- 
ment is manifest in every region of the body. 

A sarcoma differs from carcinoma in its method of extension. 
It infiltrates locally in much the same way, but sarcoma shows a 
great tendency to early dissemination by the blood stream ; whereas 
carcinoma spreads first and principally along the lymph channels, and 
gives rise to blood-borne metastatic deposits at a relatively late stage 
or not at all. 

The spread of carcinoma, which is of greater surgical importance 
than sarcoma, will be considered in more detail. Carcinoma may 
spread in the following ways : — 

(1) Invasion of adjacent tissues. 

(2) Permeation and embolism in lymph channels. 

(3) Embolism by the blood stream. 

(4) Implantation of free celte. 
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(1) Invasion. Direct invasion of surrounding tissues is always the 
first mode of spread. Indeed, it is often diflicult to assume that a tumour 
is malignant until it invades. 

As the tumour invades it destroys the surrounding healthy tissues, 
probably in virtue of enzymes from the malignant cells. 

A tumour does not invade uniformly, but its invasion is influenced 
to some extenjt by the disposition of faseial planes and other barriers. 
It seems that the invading cells take the paths of h'ast resistance, and 
(' any tough membrane, especially if avascular, exerts a restraining 
influence. The pylorus forms a most remarkable barrier to the spread 
of tumours, and is rarely transgressed even by the most malignant 
gastric carcinoma. 

Carcinoma, like sarcoma, extends principally in connective tissues, 
but carcinoma may invade epithelial structure's such as tlic skin and 
mucous membranes. For this reason a carcinoma, if supcriicial, 
commonly ulcerates early. 

(2) Extension by Lymph Vessels. hiXtimsion by lymph vessels 
often occurs early in carcinoma, and it provides the great obstacle to 
eradication of the disease by operation. There are two ]>ossible inodes 
of spread within the lymph vascular system : (a) by permeation, 
{b) by embolism. 

Sampson Handley has vigorously sponsored the theory of permea- 
tion. According to him, the tumour, having once gained access to the 
lymph vessels, grows centrifugally in all directions in the form of 
advancing columns of cells, whi(‘h permeate further and further from 
the primary growth. As the malignant cells at the head of each 
advancing column divide and progress the cells further back become 
obliterated by a fibrous pen-lymphangitis. Consequently a centrifugal 
zone of spread, a “ malignant ring-worm,” results, which increases 
progressively and reaches more distant parts of the body./. At 
intervals some of the cells of this annular zone grow more 
actively and form visible metastases. Hence, in su(^h a region as 
the breast, the earliest metastases usually lie close to the primary 
tumour, whereas those formed later lie at progressively greater 
distances. 

In support of this view Sampson Handley has put forward many 
interesting observations, most of which relate to cancer of the breast, 
and arc considered more fully in the chapter on tliat subject. The 
theory has not yet, however, received complete acceptance. Most 
authorities agree tliat spread by permeation does occur, but few are 
prepared to attribute to this process the predominant role that Handley 
claims for it. 

Of the second jiroc^ss of lymph spread, cell embolism, there is no 
doubt. Smalf^oups of cells set free in the lymph vessels are carried 
by the gentle lymph current to neighbouring glands, where they are 
arrested in the subcapsular sinuses. By such a process glands com- 
paratively remote from the primary tumour may be involved at an 
early stage, and successful operation thus precluded. ( Conversely, 
carcinoma arising in tissues of which the lymph drainage is impaired 
« by previous lymphangitis does not metastasize for months or even for 
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years. Ajiupus carcinoma, for example, rarely metastasizes untif the 
primary growth has extended beyond the area of lupus and has thus 
reached patent lymph channel^. 

(8) Dissemination by the BlMd Stream. This usually occurs Jate in 
carcinoma, although there are exceptions. The lateness is partly"%ie' to 
the fact that in carcinoma the blood vessels are well developed and are 
not easily invaded by tumour cells, and partly to the fact that 
carcinoma cells which have reached the blood stream and have been 
deported to distant sites do not necessarily survived. Schmidt has 
shown that the lungs may contain many cancerous emboli, which have 
failed to engraft, and instead lie buried in fibrous capsules inside 
occluded blood vessels. 

Blood-borne metastases show a remarkable affinity for certain organs 
or tissues. The lungs, liver, brain and bo nes are commonly affected, 
whereas the mus^s, H^rt and spleen are almost exempt. Some 
tumours cojp^imonly give rise to metastases in the liver and lungs ; 
others, e.g.(ftumours of the breast, the kidney and the prostate, often 
metastasize~ toJ)onesj/ These facts clearly indicate that the tissues 
differ in their susceptibility to cancerous invasion. 

Malignant emboli from almost any part of the body are first arrested 
in the capillaries of either the liver or the lungs, and consequently the first 
blood-bome metastases are usually in these organs. Occasionally, 
however, metastases arise in other regions without the lungs or the 
liver being obviously involved. According to Schmidt, malignant cells 
held up in the lungs, though imable to form pulmonary metastases, may 
proliferate along the pulmonary capillaries and reach the venules, and 
so may escape into the systemic circulation. 

(4) Implantation of Free Cells. This mode of dissemination is seen 
most clearly in the peritoneal cavity. Cells from a tumour of the 
stomach, colon or other viscus may be set free and engraft on other 
parts of the peritoneum. The ovaries are commonly involved in second- 
ary growths by this method {see p. 709). Implantation of free cells is 
believed to play a part in the spread of tumours in the renal pelvis, 
the ureter and the bladder. A papilloma of the bladder commonly gives 
rise to companion growths in this way, and a papilloma of the renal 
pelvis may lead to secondary masses in both the ureter and the 
bladder. 

Another instance of implantation of free malignant cells is that 
which occurs at operation. It is especially apt to result from incision 
of a tumour, as at biopsy, but it may occur whenever incomplete 
removal is carried out. There is no doubt that malignant cells are set 
free in a considerable propoition of incomplete operations, but actual 
implantation and growth is comparatively uncommon. “ Recurrence ” 
of carcinoma more often takes the form of a distant metastasis than of a 
secondary nodule at the site of operation. 

INCIDENCE OF TUMOURS 

J^t Incidence. The varying age incidence of different tumours 
and of tumours in different regions is, of coipse, A 
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sarcoma usually arises in adolescence or in early adult life, carcinomata 
at^ITTatCTlage, though to this generalization there are many exceptions. 
The teniSency to carcinoma becomes evident after the age of forty 
years and increases with advancing years ; it is greatest in old age, but 
owing to the lower figures of total population in later decades most 
cases of cancer occur before the age of sixty years. Tumours in different 
sites show astonishing age variations : ^adrenal neurocytoma pecurs 
characteristically in infancy,^: cerebellar glioma in childhood, bone 
sarcoma between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years; post-cricoid 
cancer in the thirties, cancer of the prostate in old age ahd the list 
could be multiplied time and again. In many eases, as in tumours of 
such organs as the breast, prostate and ovary, the reason is possibly to 
be found in the cycles of functional activity of the part ; in other cases 
no explanation is yet apparent. 

Sex Incidence. There are some noteworthy features concerning 
the sex incidence of tumours. Cancer of the breast and uterus have, of 
course, no counterpart in males, and for the greater jiart are related to 
the sexual functions or malfunctions of these organs, but the sex 
incidence of tumours varies in other parts of the body not eonnoeted 
with reproduction. Such sex divergences are common in the upper 
alimentary tract. Posl-(‘rieoid cancer is found in women — c^ompara- 
tively young women — in 90% of cases. Cancer of the lower part of the 
oesophagus occurs principally in middle-aged or elderly men, as does 
cancer of the stomach. In some regions the sex incidence can be 
explained by the habits of one sex or the other, as in most occupational 
cancers, and in cancers of the oral cavity, which are sometimes associated 
with pipe-smoking and with syphilis ; but in other regions no pre- 
disposing factors can be found. 

There are some interesting statistical features in relation to cancer 
of the breast, the uterus and the ovary. Cancer of the neck of the uterus 
usually occurs in parous women, but, as Deelman and others have 
shown, it is little more common in multiparae than uniparae. It would 
seem that the first confinement alone is responsible for the susceptibility 
to malignant change, and there is much evidence to show that the 
most important of these factors are laceration of the cervix during 
deUvery and resulting cervical catarrh. 

n Cancers of the breast and the ovary, on the other hand, are common 
iiiSiulliparous women-/ Possibly this is because they depend on some 
malfunction arising from lack of full physiological stimuli. 

Racial Incidence. The racial incidence of cancer has not yet been 
investigated upon a statistical basis sufiiciently complete for definite 
conclusions, but there is at least evidence that cancer is known through- 
out the world and is common in every race. From time to time cancer 
is attributed to the influence of civilization, to desertion of the ‘‘ natural 
mode of life,” and even to specific habits thought to be limited to civilized 
peoples, but, in general, each of these views is without scientific cor- 
roboration. ^ 

Curious differences do exist, however, in the racial incidence of 
certain forma , of cancer. This has been most clearly established for 
Holland and Grea% Britain. It is found that in Holland the incidence of 
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cancer of the breast is much lower than in Great Britain, but as though 
to compensate for this the Dutch women are more liable to growths in 
the alimentary tract. Statisticians are at a loss to account for these 
divergences in the absence of such factors as variations in diagnostic 
efficiency or differences in methods of compilation. As Greenwood 
points out, it will be interesting to note if similar differences obtain in 
various nationaJs living under comparable conditions in such a country 
as the United States of America, 


ALLEGED INCREASE OF CANCER 

It is undisputed that in most civilized countries during the past 
half-century there has been a great increase in the recorded number of 
deaths from cancer, but in spite of this there is no complete proof that 
cancer in general is on the increase. There are many obvious fallacies 
in drawing conclusions from the simple death rate, and of these the 
most important is that which arises from the ageing of the population 
due to improvements in public health and in the treatment of other 
diseases. The general population contains a far larger proportion of 
persons over forty years of age than it did a few decades ago, and the 
frequency of cancer is correspondingly gre^ater. 

In addition, there have been great improvements in the diagnosis 
and the recognition of cancer. Radiography, cystoscopy, and other 
diagnostic methods, together with a readier recourse to exploratory 
operation, have revealed many unsuspected new-growths ; and routine 
microscopic examination has shown that many apparently simple 
lesions, €,g., in tlie prostate or ovary, are actually neoplastic. 

If allowance is made for ageing of the population it is found that 
the greater part of the alleged increase of cancer is referable to growths 
in inaccessible regions, whereas <*anccr of the skin, the mouth, and tlic 
neck of the uterus show little increase in frequency. For these and 
other reasons the balance of informed opinion inclines to the view that 
cancer in general has suffered no disproportif?nate increase. Exceptions, 
are, however, to be found ii\ isolated types of cancer. Dunlop has shown 
that in Scotland there has been an absolute increase in the death rate 
from cancer of the breast, and since in death from this disease the 
cause can hardly fail to be recognized the incidence cannot be attributed 
to better diagnosis. Ortain occupational cancers are undoubtedly on 
the increase, but this is in most cases clearly attributable to industrial 
conditions (see p. 69). It is almost certain that cancer of the lung is 
more common now than formerly, hut the cause is unknown (see p. 347). 


HEREDITY AND CANCER 

This is one of the most controveT:sial subjects in the whole field of 
eancer, and medical opinion on it is diverse and even contradictory. 
General statistics based on deaths from cancer are alipo^t valueless, 
for quite apart from the inaccuracies of death certificalion the human 
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stock is so mixed that satisfactory evidence for or against an hereditary 
basis would require full pedigrees, complete witii medical histories, 
dating back for many generations. 

Most physicians of long experience must have met with families 
with apparently a strong disposition to cancer, and medical literature 
contains many such records. One of the most famous is that described 
by Broca, in ,whicli sixteen members of a family of twenty-six died 
from cancer of the breast, liver or uterus ; and Wurth in has related 
equally striking examples. On the other hand, it is pointed out that 
even such remarkable figure's may be explained on a basis of coin- 
cidence, for cancer is so common in man — in Great Britain it kills fully 
10% of those who reach the age of thirt}'-live — that any statistical 
evidence to be significant must deal with very large scries of cases. 

In the experimental laboratory, ho\vev(‘r, these statistical fallacies 
may be eliminated, for with such a fertile, short-lived, and conveniently 
small animal as the mouse it is possible to observe immens(‘ numbers 
of individuals whose pedigrees are known for many generations ; 
and, moreover, by selective breeding the pedigree's may be so controlled 
as to eliminate many of the variables that confuse tlie issue in man. 
In this field the work of Maud Slye stands unparalleled in magnitude 
and result. Many thousands of mice have been bred under strict condi- 
tions of mating, and every mouse has bcer\ subjected t,o detailed post- 
mortem examination. In the first 30,000 autopsies there were 4,000 
primary spontaneous tumours. Mammary carcinoma was by far 
the most common, but tumours of the lung and liver were not 
infrequent and there were many other types of simple and malignant 
growth. 

By selective breeding, Slye lias produced remarkable results, for by 
the continued inbreeding of mice of cancer-bearing ancestry, she has 
product^d strains of wiiich every individual attaining maturity dies of 
cancer, and by inbreeding canccr-frcc mice she has produced strains 
that appear completely immune to cancer. She has, moreover, shown 
that the tendency to tumours of specific type or in specific organs is also 
hereditary. Some strains of mouse were liable to adenoma, others to 
carcinoma or to sarcoma ; some were liable to tumours of the liver, 
others to tumours of the lung or of the breast. From these and other 
experiments, Slye concluded that the, tendency to caiiccr is hereditary, 
that cancer behaves as a unit character and that it is inherited as a 
Mendelian recessive. 

All Slye’s conclusions are not accepted by other geneticists, 
particularly in regard to the Mendelian relationship — some regard it 
as dominant, others as involving multiple factors — but there seems no 
doubt about the main thesis, the hereditary factor in cancer. It is hot 
true to say that cancer itself is inheritable, but there is some hereditary 
disposition or diathesis which readily leads to cancer. Cockayne has 
recently reviewed Slye’s work from this aspect. He concludes that the 
incidence of Slye’s tumours depends upon some growth disorder such 
as adenomatosis, which is common in the three situations especially 
liable to cancer, namely, the lung, liver and breast. In the first two 
structures t^is factor probably behaves as a Mendelian recessive, in the 
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dominant. Cockayne also cites interesting examples in tnan of 
cancet^ dependent upon similar hereditary predispositions. An put- 
standinjgf example is cancer of the colon, which often shows a remark- 
able familial incidence. In some of these cases the cancer is related to 
the condition of polyposis of the colon, an hereditary disorder of cell 
growth which behaves as a Mendelian dominant. Another example is 
neurofibromatosis, a Mendelian dominant which sometimes leads to 
malignant change ; and a third is the common pigmented mole, which 
may dispose to the formation of a malignant melanoma. Many more 
such hereditary predisposing factors will no doubt be defined by further 
studies in genetics. 


TRANSPLANTABLE TUMOURS IN ANIMALS 

When Jensen in 1903 published the results of his work on the pro- 
pagation of mouse tumours he set the corner stone for a vast edifice 
of experimental tumour research, the results of which cannot fail to be 
of immense value in the general attack on the cancer problem. 

Jensen’s mouse tumour was a carcinoma, which occurred spon- 
taneously in an elderly white mouse. By following the technique of 
previous workers he was able to transplant the tumour into other mice, 
and since then it has been transferred by grafting to millions more mice in 
laboratories throughout the world. At first the tumour only “ took ” 
in a small percentage of experiments, and principally in mice of the 
same breed ; German mice, London mice, and wild mice of any origin 
* were more resistant. In the course of time, however, the tumour 
adapted itself to these new hosts and eventually grew equally well in 
any variety of mice. 

Jensen’s work stimulated great interest in the study of animal 
tumours. Contrary to general belief at that time, it was found that 
cancer is not exclusively a human disease, but occurs widely in many 
vertebrates, and in amphibians, birds and fishes as well as mammals. 
It is particularly common in mice, and since they are convenient 
animals for laboratory study their tumours have been investigated most 
thoroughly. 

It was soon found that tumour propagation is quite different from 
the transmission of any other disease. A tumour can only be propagated 
(except in the case of certain chicken growths which mav not be strictly 
comparable) by the inoculation of living tumour cells, (and all kinds of 
cell-free extract or culture are innocuous^ Moreover, tumour propaga- 
tion is mere grafting. The new tumoul^ cells are derived from the 
original host only, and each later host merely acts as a sort of living 
culture medium whose function is to supply nourishment. When a 
carcinoma is transplanted its epithelial cells, or a small proportion of 
them, survive and proliferate, and they exact from their neiy environ- 
ment a stroma with supporting tissue and blood vessels. Only very 
rarely do the cells of the new host become in turn malignant* 

One of the most striking facts that has emergiid 
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is that in spite of the wide zoological distribution of cancer, and in spite 
of the great similarity of many growths in different kinds of animal, 
the transmissibility of cajicer has very strict Imiitatiops in regard to 
sjpecies/ ;A mouse tuinour cannot be propagated to rabbits, a ])uman 
tumour never “ takes ” in the lower animals. , It is true that heterologous 
transplants have succeeded in certain special situat ions, as in the brain 
of rats or of guinea pigs and in chicken embryos, but apart from these few 
instances tumours can only be grafted in very closely related si>(*ei<\s. 
Another remarkable feature is the way in which a tumour rups true to 
type throughout its whole course. (An adeno-eareinoma remains an 
adeno-earcinoma^> and the very appearance of the cells may remain 
unchanged, as in tlie tumour descTibcd by Cramer, in which for fifteen 
years the cells retained their sjiecial property of storing glycogen. 
These are almost unsurmountable obstacles to a simple parasitic theory 
of cancer, for they would seem to postulate a separate strain of organism 
for each type of growth, as well as separate strains for each animal 
species. 

Chicken Tumours. In recent years many studies have been made 
on certain chicken tumours. The best known of th( .sc, chicken tumour 
No. 1, described by Peyton Ilous in 1911. was a spindlc-cell fibro- 
sarcoma, but since then several other tyiies, all of connective-tissue 
origin, have been studied. The chief characteristic of most of them is 
that they may be transmitted from bird to bird by na ans of cell-free 
extracts as well as by living cells. In this respect they differ funda- 
mentally from all known mammalian tumours, and for this reason many 
pathologists will not class them as true tumours but rather as infective 
granulomata resulting from unknown ultramicroscopic organisms. 

It has been shown recently, however, that chicken tumours produced 
by the injection of tar extracts, which are undoubtedly true neoplasms, 
are also transmissible by means of cell-free filtrates. This would seem 
to indicate that filtrability is a chicken characteristic rather than a 
property possessed by the individual tumours, and it lends strong 
support to the view that experimental observations made upon chicken 
tumours may be applied to the problem of cancer in man. 


EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF CANCER 

It has already been related how, early in this century, the attention 
of experimental workers was turned to transplantable tumom*s in 
animals. Cancer research took another forward step with the discovery 
by Fibiger in 1918 and by Yamagiwa and Ichikawa, in 1915 that cancer 
could be produced experimentally in animals. 

Fibigexi.., hrillta^ study took origin from the examination of a 
spontaneous gastric carcinoma in a rat. In microscopic sections of the 
tumour he discovered the remains of a nematode worm, which he 
identified as a parasite found in certain varieties of Danish cockroach. 
Further investigation disclosed a source of infected cockroaches in a 
local Fibiger then fed a number of rats on a diet of the 

r- ' » 
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oockroaciies, and examined the stomaeiis of the rats at various intervals 
afterwards. In a short time after tlie start of the experiment the gastric 
mucosa developed signs of inllammatory reaelion ; this was followed by 
papillomatous proliferation, and later, soinc^timts within three months, 



Fig. la. Careiiioina uf tlic eolon asso- 
eiuted with polyposis. The tumour is 
of uniiular type and has caused extreme 
stenosis of the bowel. There are 
several pediiiieulated polypi of typical 
appearance in the diluted bowel proxi- 
mal to the tumour. 


by aetual caneer, which invaded 
adjacent tissues and gave rise to 
metastatic deposits. Nematodes 
c’ould be found in the primary 
gastric tumour but not in the 
metastascs, a significant observa- 
tion which indicates that once 
th(‘ gastric*, cells had acquired 
malignancy they continued to 
proliferate in virtue* of their own 
intrinsic energy. 

Fibiger’s work n a t u r a 1 1 y 
aroused great enthusiasm for the 
parasitic eon(*eption of cancer, 
but with isolated cxec'ptions there 
has been no evidence that other 
parasites bcliavc like that par- 
ticular nematode, nor can that 
nematode produce cancer except 
in tlie rat. 

Recently, Passey and Leese 
have repeated Fibiger’s experi- 
ments, but have failed to confirm 
his findings. According to these 
workers, Fibiger’s results were 
due, in jiart at least, to the fact 
that the rats used in his experi- 
ments were kept on a diet very 
deficient in vitamins, a state 
which is well known to produce 
papillomatous proliferation in the 
lining membrane of the fore- 
stomach. 

The next method of experi- 
mental cancer p r o d u e t i on, 
discovered by Yamagiwa and 
lehilaiwa, was of a different 
nature. It consisted in subject- 
ing the skin surface to prolonged 
and repeated application of coal 
tar. Rabbits were first used for 


this purpose, and the tar was applied to the delicate skin on the dorsum 
of the ear. Later it was found that mice are much more susceptible, 


and that other substances than coal tar, e.g., paiaffin and shale oils, 


have similar effects. 

When mice are painted twice or thrice weekly they ^st a 
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thickening of the epidermis with warty or papillomatous growths, and 
these are later followed by the formation of a carcinoma , whii'h invades, 
ulcerates and produces rnetastases. In most eases the c*areinoma 
appears after about six montJis, but oeeusionnlly in as short a time as 
three months or in some eases only after an interval of eighteen months. 
If the tarring is carried out less frequently the tumour takes longer to 
appear, and the percentage of successful n^sults is smaller. It is interest- 
ing to note that the growth may appear long after tarring has been 
abandoned, and in rare eases it has followed, aftt'r many months, when 
only a single application of tar lias bee!» made. Physical injury to the 
tarred skin, such as may be obtained by searilieation, shortens the 
pei’iod of induction. 

However extensive the surface tanvd, only a single ean^inomra 
dcvelo]>s, and when this happens any neighbouring warty growths 
disappear. This phenomenon is sometimes seen in various forms of 
paraflin cancer in man, and it suggests that possibly the presence of 
Llic malignant tissue induces retrogressi\'e changes in neighbouring 
sim])le tumours, or more active defensive processes in the surroundiijg 
eonneetive tissues. 

Many attempts have been made to isolate the actual carcinogenic 
substances present in coal tar, and this has recently been a(*hieved by 
Kennaway, Cook, Iliegcr and their associates. It was found several 
years ago that the active substaneos arc present in largest amount in 
high temperature distillates of coal tar, and later it was noted that 
such distillates possess a characteristic nuoreseenee spectrum. Synthetic 
substances with similar spectra were then tested by applying them to 
mice. Amongst the substances tested was the chemical compound 
1:2:5: 6-di benzanthracene, which had been newly synthetized by a 
(irm of manufacturing chemists, and this was found to be actively 
carcinogenic. During the last few years a number of products allied 
to di benzanthracene have been obtained, both by synthesis and by 
extraction from coal tar {see also p. 73). 


PRECANCEROUS STATES IN MAN 

It is now recognized that in a certain proportion of cases malignant 
tumours in man arise upon a basis of some chronic lesion of a simj)le 
nature. From some long-continued irritative process the tissues undergo 
preludial changes of a proliferative nature which eventually culminate 
in cancer. It is hardly an exaggeration to state that study of these 
preeancerous states constitutes one of the most fruitful avenues for 
cancer research and one in which there is prospect of fresh advances. 

It has long been known that certain Jtumours arise on the basis of 
congenital and inherited abnormalities, (^^Malignant growths may take 
origin, for example, in ectopic testes, in pigmented warts, in 
neurofibromatosis and other congenital lesions ; the intensely malignant 
glioma of the retina occurs as a familial disorder ; v/hilst carcinoma of 
the large intestine arjjses not infrequently upon the basis of an inherited 
lesioEi^.pIlypp^s coli.)\ 
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Simple tumours occasionally become malignant, e.g,^ fibrorayoma of 
the uterus ; though the great majority of simple tumours "are no more 
liable than are normal tissues. 

Various forms of chronic irritation constitute the last and in some 
respects the most important group of the precancerous conditions 
occurring in man. 

Carcinoma arises as a result of innumerable forms of chronic 
irritation. Carcinoma of the skin commonly occurs on a basis of 
old ulcers, burns, lupus, and the like ; carcinoma of the mouth 

or the lip commonly 



follows leukoplakia, or 
hyperplasia resulting 
from irregular teeth or 
the use of a cl^ pipe ; 
carcinoma of the penis 
occurs when there is 
irritation from smegma 
retained behind a tight 
f o r e s k i n — it is con- 
sequently almost un- 
known in Jews ; car- 
cinoma of the stomach 
may arise at the edge of 
an old ulcer; carcinoma 
of the gallbladder may 
follow gall-stones. 
Lastly there are the 
tumours known as occu- 
pational cancers, which 
will be described 
separately below. 

The relationship of 


Fig. *20. Cancer of tlie gull bladder, presumably 
associated with chronic irritation by the gall- 
sloncs. The tumour, a scirrhous carcinoma, has 
intilt rated the gall bladder wall and produced an 
hour-glass deformity. 


these forms of chronic 
irritation to cancer will 
be discussed on a later 
page. It is sufficient 


{Department of Surgery, Univernit ! of Edinburgh,) here tO note their great 

diversity of character. 


Some arc physical agencies, others chemical, and others again result 
from infection or infestation. This diversity would, at first glance. 


seem to indicate that there is no specific activity involved, and it is 
generally believed that the irritants do not actually cause cancer, 
but merely prepare the tissues for its origin. It is noteworthy 
that malignancy rarely develops unless the irritant has been effective 
during a considerable time, or has been frequently repeated, and 
that it may develop several years after the cause of irritation has 
been removed. The general view is that the effect of the chronic irrita- 
tion is to interfere with cell nutrition, perhaps as a result of lymph 
stasis, and thus to render the cells more liable to undergo malignant 
proliferation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CANCERS 

Owing principally to modern scientilic and industrial developments 
the number of occupational cancers is now considcTable, and there is 
little doubt that it will increase in the future. There are a few tumours 
in this class, however, that date from long before the industrial era. 
Chimney-sweeps’ cancer of the scrotum, resulting from the prolonged 
action of coal-tar products present in soot, is one ol’ tliesc. Another is 
the khangri cancer so common in Kashmir. The khangri is an eartlicn- 
ware far contained in a basket and filled with burning charcoal, which 
the Kashmiri carries for warmth under the clothes in (‘lose contact with 
the abdomen, and it frequently causes burns which heal with nm(‘h 
cicatrization. The sears very often become the site of development of a 
carcinoma. 

The irradiation cancer {see p. 105), which has taken its melancholy 
toll of so many of the pioneers of radiography, is a familiar example of 








Fig. 21. Shale oil cancer. A squanious-cell carcinoma, in a man aged 
fifty-live years, who had worked in the parailin relinery during twelve 
years. A warty dermatitis had been present for several years, and the 
carcinoina (developed in one of the warts. 

an occupational cancer, and there are too the caridfiipnia of paraffin 
refiners and mule spinners, the bladder tumours of aniline dye workers^ 
the pulmonary tumours of certain cobalt miners, and several otlicrs less 
well known. 

Occupational cancers vary greatly in frequency, incidence, and 
clinical course, but practically all have these features in common ; 
(1) the growth arises in men exposed for a period of years to the par- 
ticular carcinogenic agent ; (2) in the great majority of cases the 
growth is preceded by some precancerous condition, such as various 
forms of dermatosis ; (8) the growth may begin many years after the 
worker has changed his occupation ; (4) growths occur only in a small 
proportion of exposed persons, depending presumably on some 
idiosyncrasy. 

Shale Oil Cancer. This form of cancer, though rare, is of interest 
owing to its relation to a particular industry. The tumour is almost 
limited to the West Lothian district of Scotland, where it affects 
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those engaged in tlie refining of shale oil (paraffin). It is a carcinoma 
and occurs principally on those parts of the body exposed to prolonged 
contact with the oil ; in half the eases it occurs on the scrotum, in 
30% on the u]^j)er extremities, and in the remainder chiefly on the face. 
Usually the tumour apjx'ars in men who have served during ten to 
folly years in the refineries, and it is uncommon in those of shorter 
service. It often occurs many years after retirement from work. 

Scott showed that in most eases it occurs in men actually engaged 
in the refining j)rocess, and consequently in regular contad with hot 
oil. Tlu‘ caiHHT develops on a jiapular eruption or on a wart associat(‘d 
with a dermatosis such as frequently affects these workers. In otlier 
<‘as(‘s, however, the tumour arises in labourers who are little exposed to 
the oil, and in them it is not preceded by an obvious dermatosis. 
Presumably in sueli cases there is an idiosyncrasy. 

Mule Spinners’ Cancer. This is another form of paraffin carcinoma. 
It occurred in the “ mule ” spinners of Lancashire cotton mills, and 
did not appear to be known in cotton-spinning districts in other 
eountri(\s. The “ mule ” required constant lubrication, and mu(;h of the 
oil was sprayed off the machine, especially at about the hip level. The 
men were thinly clad, on account of the high temperature at which mule- 
spinning was carried on, and their clothes became saturated with oil. 
The cancer affected the scrotum, neck and arms. It usually occurred in 
spinners of twenty to forty years’ service, and was often preceded by 
wart formation. 

It is interesting to note that mule-spinners’ cancer showed a rapid 
increase in Lancashire during the early part of this century. This 
is believed to be related to the fact that the period 1850 to 1875 saw 
a gradual transition from the use of animal (non-carcinogenic) oils 
to mineral oils derived from shale or petroleum. Only after the latent 
period of forty to sixty years did the effect of this change become 
manifest — a disturbing observation when considered in regard to the 
possible effect, many decades hence, of the modern pervasion of othei 
petrolates. 


THE ORIGIN OF TUMOURS 

No problem in the whole of pathology has evoked such a plethora 
of \vritings that “ darken counsel by words without knowledge,” 
of explanations that do not exjdain, and of theories that are insulfieiently 
eom])rehensive. Few subjects offer greater perplexity and confusion 
to the inquiring student ; and few" are more difficult to present within 
unavoidably narrow limitation of space. 

To understand the principal theories held in regard to the origin of 
tumours, and to appreciate the significance of recent experimental 
findings, we must consider some of the fundamental features of tumour 
growth. In particular we must examine the behaviour of the tumour 
cell and discover in what respects it differs from normal cells. 

The Biology of the Tumour Cell. It is a characteristic of nearly all 
tumours that their cells resemble more or less closely the cells of the 
tissue from which they are derived, and this similarity of appearance 
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holds good for the primary growth and for any metastatic growths that 
may develop. 

In spite of this morpliological resemblance, it has until recently been 
the general opinion that tumour cells must differ from normal cells in 
some fundamental respect, in virtue of which they are endowed with a 
limitless capacity f(»r proliferation. 

Many attempts have been made to discover wljcrein this diffcTcnee 
lies, and to demonstrate in tumour cells a peculiar feature either of 
internal structure or of nietabolisni. It was claimed, for example, that 
tumour cells differ from normal cells in the number of their chromosomes, 
and when this was shown to be erroneous it was suggested that they 
differ in the character and disposition of the (‘hromosome-constituents, 
the genes. 

" On the chemical side, the work of Warlairg has furnished many 
interesting observations. It has long Im'oii nwgnized that ec'lls, like 
bacteria, may be aerobic* or anaerobic. Aerobic* cells recpiire oxygc'ii for 
their nutrition, and derive their energy from the combustion of carbo- 
hydrates to carbon dioxide and water ; anaerobic cells can live in the 
al)senee of oxygeii by the fermentation of carbohydrates to lactic acid 
(anaerobic* glye*olysis). Now Warburg has shown that whcrc*as the great 
majority of normal cells rec|uire oxygen, malignant (lells subsist princi- 
pally by anac*robic glycolysis, even though oxygen be available. Accord- 
ing to Warburg, this [property is an essential eharac*t eristic* of malignant 
(*ells, and enables them to prolifc^rate in circumstances inhibitory to 
normal cell growth. Even in this rc'speet, however, malignant C(*lls only 
differ from normal colls in degree, not in kind, for it has been shown that 
certain normal cells, fc^r example those of the retina, possess gly colytic* 
faculties ccpial to thcjse of malignant cells, and to a smaller extent many 
othc,*r normal cc*lls are similarly endowc'd, (\spc*cia,lly when actively 
growing. 

During rc(*cnt years most authorities liave come* to believe that 
tumour cells do not, in fact, differ in any fundamental respect from 
normal cells, and that their capability for limitless growth is not due* 
to a special biological proj)crtv but ratluT to freedom from restraint. 

Nicholson, in a series of valuable j)apers, has lent the full weight of 
his authority to the view of the fundamental similarity of normal and 
malignant ceils, lie points out that tumour cells do not differ in 
essentials of structure or of growth from the cells of normal tissues, and 
that many simple tumours approach very i*losc*ly in appearance to 
developmental malformations. A eontinuous gradation may be 
recognized, for example, from uniovular twins at the one extreme 
through parasitic foetuses, teratomata and mixed tumours to the most 
highly malignant neoplasms. In his opinion, tumour formation is 
simply the expression of one of the physiological potencies of every 
living cell. 

It is often stated that tumour. cells are peculiar in their j)roperty of 
unlimited proliferation. It has been shown, however, by tissue culture 
experiments that this property is possessed also by many normal cellsj 
provided that they are suitably nourished. Carrel, for example, has 
succeeded in propagating normal fibroblasts upon artificial media for 
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as long as twelve years, and other normal cells have been maintained in 
active proliferation for shorter periods. 

Thus an inborn propensity for limitless growth is a characteristic 
feature of many, if not all cells. Normally their growth is restricted 
and controlled, so that the cells proliferate only to the extent necessary 
to meet the needs of the organism as a whole. In tumours, on the other 
hand, cell proliferation is unrestrained. 

Older Theories upon the Origin of Tumours. Upon the observation 
that cancer sometimes develops at the site of congenital abnormalities, 
Durante advanced the view, later to be supported by Cohnheim, that 
tumours do not arise in normally placed tissues but in aberrant “ cell 
rests.” It was postulated that in the course of foetal life certain groups of 
cells failed to develop normally but persisted as “■ rests,” which either 
remained embedded in their proper environment or were misplaced 
in other parts of the body, and it was believed that these “ rests ” 
retained special powers of growth which enabled them, after long periods 
of latency, to proliferate and form tumours. It is well known that 
portions of the adrenal and parathyroid glands and of the pancreas 
were often so displaced, and it was supposed that similar malformations 
occurred in relation to other organs and other tissues. 

Ribbert accepted the general principles of Cohnheim ’s theory, but 
extended it to include also acquired epithelial displacements, such as 
may occur from overgrowth and fibrosis around any chronic inflamma- 
tory process. In llibbert’s view, islets of epithelial cellsajut oft from 
their normal relationships became released from physiological control 
and thus attained autonomy. 

These and collateral theories held the field for a long time, but it is 
now recognized that they fail to explain many of the known facts 
of cancer and are totally inadeejuate except perhaps for a small pro- 
portion of tumours. Tar cancer cannot arise in “ cell rests,” unless 
these be ubiquitous ; Ribbert’s theory cannot be applied to sarcoma. 
Moreover, it is very doubtful if such “ rests ” as are known to occur 
are any more liable to neoplastic change than normal tissues. The time- 
honoured example is the development of hypernephroma in adrenal rests 
in the kidney, but even this is now unacceptable, for most histologists 
believe the hypernephroma is of renal, not adrenal, derivation. 

The Parasitic Theory of Cancer. Many attempts have been made 
to demonstrate an organism as the cause of cancer, and there are 
few types of organism that have not from time to time been incriminated, 
but, with the exception of Fibiger’s nematode and one or two other 
[larasites known to be related to specific forms of tumours, none has 
stood the test of confirmatory experiment and none has received 
general acecptanec. Many alleged parasites are now regarded as 
cell inclusions of various sorts, and others are generally looked upon as 
contaminants. 

The parasitic theory has obvious attractions, but there are almost 
insurmountable obstacles to its acceptance, and all experienced patho- 
logists are agreed that it is not consistent with the known facts. The 
greatest difficulty is to account for the narrow species limitation and 
at the same time the wide zoological distribution of cancer. If cancer is 
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caused by a single universal parasite, why cannot the disease be pro- 
pagated from one species to another ? 

To overcome this difficulty Gye has recently formulated an ingenious 
hypothesis, which invoked a second, specific factor as well as a universal 
parasite. Gye’s work was carried out principally upon the Rous 
chicken tumour, a peculiar form of sarcoma which differs from all 
mammalian growths in being^ropagable from chick to chick by means 
of filtered, cell-free extracts. ; By centrifuge and by other methods 
Gye was able to separate suclli extracts into two moieties, which were 
innocuous alone but potent when mixed. These portions he believed 
to contain respectively the parasite and the second factor. As a 
result of these and other experinients Gye came to the conclusion 
that the parasite is present in all tumours, and is of the nature of an 
ultra-microscopic, filter-passing virus. The second factor, which is 
thermo-kbile and usually known as tiie"^ chemical factor,” is specific 
for eacTi species and for each type of tumour. 

Ingenious though the hypothesis is, it has not proved acceptable, 
and his experimental results at present lack confirmation. 

Recent Work on Carcinogenic Agents. During recent years, the 
most notable progress in cancer research has been upon the relationship 
of cancer to various forms of so-called chronic irritation, and particularly 
upon the characteristics of various agents capable of producing cancer 
experimentally. 

In a previous section (p. 67) attention has been directed to the 
number and variety of the diseases that may be regarded as pre- 
rancerous. It has been shown that cancer occurs as a sequel to many 
chronic inflammatory processes (burns, ulcers, lupus, cholecystitis, etc.) 
or as a result of such diverse agencies as X-rays, soot, various paraffin 
products, arsenates and aniline dyes. It has, moreover, been related 
how cancer can be produced experimentally in animals by certain 
parasites or by coal-tar products and other chemical substances. 
Thus it is apparent that the precancerous lesions are of widely differing 
character, some physical in nature, others chemical, and others again 
resulting from chronic infection or infestation. In view of their diversity 
of character, it is difficult to suppose that these agencies initiate the 
process of cancer in virtue of any single common factor, and most 
authorities hold the view that they do not actually cause the malignant 
change but rather prepare the tissues for its development. 

Experimental investigation of the carcinogenic constituents of coal 
tar has recently yielded information that may well prove to be of the 
utmost importance in regard to the origin of tumours. Ever since the 
early experiments of Yamagiwa and Ichikawa (see p. 66), attempts 
have been made to isolate the active substances present in ^e tar, and 
this has at last been achieved by Kennaway and his associates at the 
Cancer Hospital. London. The active substances have not only been 
isolated in a pure state, but have been prepared synthetically. 

When the coal-tar products were first investigated it was found that 
the carcinogenic activity was greatest in high temperature distillates of 
the tar. Later it was found that these active distillates differ from the 
inactive fractions in possessing a characteristic fluorescence spectrmn, 
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whose intensity varies more or less in proportion to the potency of the 
preparation. Attention was then directed to synthetic chemical 
substances known to exhibit a similar spectrum, and some of these also 
proved to have cancer-producing properties. 

The most remarkable feature is that these substances are all closely 
similar in chemical composition. They are hydrocarbons, and each has 
a molecule containing four or five carbon rings arranged in a condensed 
formation. 1'he majority are related to 1 : 2-bcnzanthraccne, a substance 
* which itself has hardly any cancer-producing activity. The most 
potent of them yet discovered are 1:2:5: 0-benzanthraccnc and 
1 : 2-benzpyrcne. 

Thus in this particular series of cancer-producing agents, carcino- 
genesis appears to be linked up with a special type of molecular structure. 
It is interesting to note that a somewhat similar structure is found in 
several substances normally present in the body, for example, ocstrin 
and sterols such as cholesterol and the bile salts, and possibly the male 
liornione and vitamin D. It has been suggested that these substances 
may, under the inlluen(*e of chronic inflammatory processes, X-rays or 
other agenc;ies, undergo alterations of molecular stru(;ture and assume 
ca rci nogcnic propert i es i 

'Fhe conversion of one of these normal body fluids into a carcinogenic 
substance has already been achieved. By in vitro experiments the bile 
acid deoxycholic acid has been converted into the intermediate product 
dchydronorcholcnc and then by dehydrogenation into methylchol- 
anthrene, wdiich is actively carcinogenic when appli(id to the skin of 
mice. On general chemical grounds, however, it is doubtful if such a 
process can take place within the human body. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that our knowledge of the agents 
responsible for tar cancer has extended rapidly within recent years. 
It would clearly be dangerous to apply the findings in one particular 
type of cancer to the origin of malignant disease as a whole, but, 
nevertheless, the success gained in this limited field warrants the 
belief that in time the solution of the greater problem will in turn be 
achieved. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TUMOURS 

In the present state of our knowledge no classification of tumours 
is beyond criticism, nor is any likely to be so until the aetiology of 
tumour formation is more clearly understood. 

Tumours may be classified in either of two principal ways ; 
(1) on a histological basis, according to the type of ceil or tissue 
of which the tumour is composed, and (2) on a histogenetic basis, 
according to the primitive cell layer from which the tissue is thought 
to be derived. 

There are so many intermediate and mixed types of tumour, and 
so many tumours of unknown or disputed origin, that any classification 
has patent disadvantages. For the sake of simplicity the following 
arrangement will be adopted here : — 
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(1) Non-malignant Tumours of Connective Tissue Origin. 

Fibroma. 

Xanthoma. 

Lipoma. 

Myxofna. 

Chondroma. 

Osteoma. 

Myoma. 

Gloman^ioma. 

(2) Malignant Tumours of Connective Tissue Origin. 

Sarcoma. 

(3) Non-malignant Epithelial Tumours. 

Papilloma. 

' Adenoma. 

(4) Malignant Epithelial Tumours. 

Carcinoma. 

(5) Teratoma and other Mixed Tumours. 

(«) Tumours Derived from Nerve Tissue. 

Glioma. 

Neurinoma. 

Ganglioneuroma . 

Paraga nglioma. 

Glomangiorna. 

Argentaffinoma. 

(7) Tumours Derived from Endothelium. 

Endothelioina. 

Jlvcma ngioma . 

Lymphangioma 

(8) Melanoma. 

(9) Chorion Epithelioma, 

In addition to these, there arc a number of rare, obscure or indeter- 
minate tumours which in th(‘ light of our present knowl(‘dge defy 
accurate classification. Such tumours as the giant-cell tumour of bone, 
chordoma, and odontoma belong to this group. 

FIBROMA 

Simple fibrous-tissue tumours arc widely distributed and are 
very common. Many of them, although termed librorna, arc actually 
of a more complex nature. A fibroma in the breast, for example, 
generally contains glandular acini, and in the present state of our know- 
ledge is more accurately termed fibro-adenoma. 

A fibroma may arise from any of the fibrous connective tissues of 
the body, such as fascial planes, intermuscular sej)ta, and submucous 
layers, or from the connective tissue stroma of such organs as the 
breast, kidney, and ovary. 

The common tumours arising from nerve sheaths were formerly 
regarded as fibromata. They are now believed to be of nervous origin 
and are classified as neurinoma (p. 318). 

A fibroma varies somewhat in structure and appearance, according 
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to its cellularity and rate of growth, and it is customary to recognize 
two principal forms, hard fibroma and soft fibroma. Tliese do not 
represent distinct types, however, and intermediate varieties may occur. 
A hard fibroma is usually small and of slow growth. It is of tough 
consistency, and when cut across it imparts a creaking sensation like 
cartilage. The cut surface is of grey colour and is traversed by glistening 
bands of fibres. Microscopically, such a tumour is composed of fibrous 
tissue of adult type, irregularly arranged in broad columns which pass 
in all directions. Cells are comparatively scanty, and there is a con- 
siderable proportion of collagen, often in a state of hyaline degeneration. 
Sometimes the cells have a somewhat whorled arrangement. A soft 
fibroma tends to grow more rapidly and to attain somewhat larger size. 
Microscopically, it is more cellular and with scanty fibrillar material. 
Sonic soft fibromata are so cellular as to resemble sarcoma. A recurring 
fibroma takes an intermediate position between a simple growth and 
a sarcoma. At first it is of a simple type and grows slowly, but 
after operat ion recurs repeatedly as if locally malignant and eventually 
may assume sarcomatous characters. The “ desmoid tumour ” of the 
abdominal wall, the “ recurring fibroid of Paget,” is of this type 
{see p. ‘iiil). 

' Keloid. Under the title of trn£ keloid (as distinct from the conunon 
peloid of Alibcrt), Addison described a rare disease of the skin and 
subcutaneous areolar tissues. This remarkable disease arisj^s sponta- 
neously and is indicated first by a small oval white opacity or morphoea 
in the skin. A zone of redness surrounds the patch, which later exhibits 
yellow or brown mottling. Following the development of new fibrous 
tissue, the surrounding skin becomes hard and rigid and processes of 
scar tissue extend for a considerable distance in the subcutaneous 
tissue. Finally the affected part, frequently an extremity, becomes 
hide-bound and the seat of confractures. The skin, which may be 
excoriated, is puckered and nodular with a yellowish pink colour, giving 
it a resemblance to an extensive imperfectly cicatrised burn. The 
disease is progressive during many years and may implicate large areas 
of the body and limbs, and be associated with great pain and irritation. 
This variety of keloid is probably identical with scli^derma. 

The surgeon is more familiar with keloid as a condition of excessive 
overgrowth of a €car, which results in Imni, irregular, claw-like masses 
of fibrous tissue projecting above the surrounding skin. The lesions 
may be single or multiple. The common places of origin are the face, 
neck and ears, and the front of the thorax and abdomen. 

The lesion may follow any kind of injury, and it occurs in the 
scars of bpxiis, tuberculous sinuses, vaccination marks, and healed skin 
diseases, as well as in those of surgical wounds. Even insi^ificant 
injuries such as insect bites and pin pricks have been the stalling point 
of the disease. 

A decided pi;cdisjppsition to overgrowth of scar tissue and keloid exists 
in some subje<its. N^oes exhibit this tendency more obviously than 
whites, and , it is stateST to be pronounced in tuborcafious^sju^ 
Infection of the original wound is undoubtedly a common predisposing 
factor^andTit is the only known one of any significance. 
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A recently developed keloid has the appearances of a redundant scar 
and has a shiny pipk or reddish appearance. Its surface may be smooth, 
rough or furrowed, and in some sites, such as the lobe of the ear, it may 
be pendulous. The margins of a keloid are not sharply defined and 
project irregularly into the subcutaneous tissues or even into the deep 
fascia and muscles. 

Histologically, a keloid has the structure of a soft fibroma, and is 
composed of dense bundles of fibrous and hyaline connective tissue with 
well-defined fibroblasts, which are disposed more or less parallel to the 
cutaneous surface- The periphery is more cellular than tlie centre and 
shows a round-cell infiltration, ^hcre are im hair follicles, sweat glands, 
muscle fibres, or elastic tissue in the tumour, but newly formed blood 
and lymph vessels are present. ‘ The overlying epidermis is thin and is 
often devoid of papillfe. 

A keloid shows no tendency to disappear spontaneously; and it 
tends to recur, especially if removed during its active period of growth. 
Although it exhibits some of 
the characters of a malignant 
growth it never gives rise to 
metastases. 

XANTHOMA (Xanthelasma) 

The term xanthoma is applied 
to a group of yellowish -brown 
growths of the skin which pre- 
sent very diverse characters. 

The tumours arc situated most 
commonly in the eyelids (Xan- 
thoma palpebrarum), where they 
may be single or multiple. Less 
often they have a diffuse dis- 
, tribution throughout the cutane- 
ous surfaces {Xanthoma mul- 
tiplex). Rarely they have been 
observed in the pharynx, in the 
mediastinum, and in serous mem- 
branes such as tendon sheaths. 

Xanthoma sometimes occurs in 
association with diabetes (Xan- 
thoma diabeticorum). 

Histologically a xanthoma shows the characteristics of a benign 
connective tissue tumour localized to the corium. It is distinguished 
by the presence of numerous large rounded mononuclear cells, con- 
taining droplets of cholesterol esters and of orange-yellow lipoid material. 
In ordinary fixing agents these droplets are dissolved, tod therefore 
leave vacuoles in the cytoplasm, hence the name “ foam cells.” 

The origin of the characteristic “ foam cells ” is uncertain. Some 
trace them to fixed cells of the connective tissue or to the endothelium 
of lymph or blood vessels, others to wandering phagocytic cells. Ewing 



Fig. 22. Subcutaneous xanthoma, x 120. 
There are numerous large “ foamy ” 
lipoid-containing cells in the dermis and 
subcutaneous tissue. 

{Roffai College of Physicians of Edinburgh.) 
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believes that many xanthomatous tumours of the skin are due to 
lipoid infiltration of cutaneous neurofibromas. 

Xanthoma palpebrarum may affect cither the upper or the lower 
eyelid and is often bilateral. The tumours, which are of slow growth, 
are usually flat and bean-shaped and have a canary yellow or muddy 
brown colour. They arc soft and are situated in the subepidermal layer 
of the skin. 

Xanthoma multiplex occurs particularly in young subjects and is 
sometimes congenital. The lesions, which resemble pigmented fibrous 
tumours, are specially common in the neighbourhood of joints as well as 
on the face and trunk. They may be arranged in groups with a sym- 
metrical distribution. 

A number of the subjects of tliis form of xanthoma subsequently 
develoj) diabetes, and in many of the recorded cases jaundice has been 
ju-esent. 

l^robably the most common predisposing cause of xanthomatous 
fumours is hypereholesterolaimia, which has been shown to be present 
in some cases. I'his view is supported by the ot)servation that the 
intracellular lipoid is a compound ester of cholesterol and fat, such as 
is normally present in such organs as the ovary and suprarenal gland, 
and, in certain conditions of disease, in the gall bladder, spleen and 
blood vessels. Such a metabolic predisposition would explain the 
occurrence of xanthoma in diabetes and in jaundice, states often 
characterized by an increase of the cholesterol content of the blood. 

It is interesting to note that xanthomatous tumours may be produced 
experimentally in rabbits fed with large amounts of cholesterol and 
subsequently submitted to aseptic traumatization of the subcutaneous 
tissues. The cholesterol is deposited from the blood and subsequently 
undergoes phagocytosis by large mononuclear cells, and these cells 
assume the characteristic “ foamy ” appearance. 

Under the general heading Xanthomatosis we may include certain 
other diseases characterized by the accumulation of lipoid-laden cells 
in various organs or tissues. Amongst these are Gaucher\^ disease, a 
chronic familial affection occurring in children, especially females, and 
characterized by great enlargement of the spleen due to the ae(*umula- 
tion of cerebrosides within its rcticulo-cndothelial cells ; the Niemann- 
Pick disease, a rapidly fatal disease of Jewish infants, characterized by 
enlargement of the spleen and liver due to the accumulation of phos- 
phatids such as lecithin ; and the Schiillcr-ChrisHan disease, in which 
xanthomatous tumours occur in the bones, especially of the skull. 

LIPOMA 

A lipoma is the commonest tumour of the subcutaneous tissue and 
may occur in almost any part of the body, although it shows a predilec- 
tion for the regions of the shoulder, back, and buttocks. Less oommunly 
a lipoma grows in an intermuscular space, under the pjeriostcum. or in 
the submucous or subscrous layers of the alimentary canal. It is a 
/’Soft, well demarcated, movable swelling whicli is very oftei> lobulated. 
The overiying skin is often loosely attached at one or more points to 
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the capsule of the tumour and is therefore obviously dimpled, or 
becomes so on pressure. 

A lipoma appears in .adult life and usually grows very slowly, and 
having attained a certain size remains stationary, but occasionally 
growth is rapid and the tumour may attain a very large size. When 
situated in the back it may, by gravity, gradually alter its position. In 
the region of the buttocks, the groin, and the perineum it often becomes 
pedunculated. 

A lipoma is usually composed of round fairly linn, yellow miiss(*s 
or lobules. It is surrounded by a fibrous capsule which is firmly 
connected with the surrounding tissues, but only loosely connected with 
the tumour. Protrusions of the capsule pass between tJie lobules of 
the tumour and constitute its fibrous trabccuhe. 

' A lipoma is essentially a benign tumour, and sareomattms change 



Fig. aa, Lipoirm removed from the UhkIj of u nmii ajjed sixty-tJiree 
years. The lobulatcd character of the tumour is clearly seen. 

{Hy courteny of Mr. J. W Stralhers.) 


is exceedingly rare, although primary tumours of the nature of\ lipo- 
sarcoma have been described. They occur mainly in the retroperitoneal 
tissues or subcutaneously in the shoulder region. They invade diffusely, 
and may be painful. In most Q^es they arc of low malignancy ancl 
responsive to irradiation therapy. . 

Some lipomata have an abundant and dense fibrous stroma and 
may be ap))ropriately called fihro-lipoma ; others are excessively 
vascular — hcemangio-lipoma ; and others again present myxomatous, 
cartilaginous, and xanthomatous elements. Occasionally a lipoma of 
long duration undergoes degenerative changes such as liqut‘faction and 
calcification. 

Multiple lipomata arc not uncommon. The individual tumouis in 
this condition arc seldom large, but they may be very numerous and 
scattered over the whole of the body surface, and as many as 2,000 
have been present in one subject. In some instances they may be 
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symmetrically disposed, as in the forearm, where they are sometimes 
painful and associated with motor, sensory and trophic disturbances. 

A diffuse lipoma (pseudo-lipoma) usually occurs in the subcutaneous 
tissues and inteririuscular tissues of the neck of men, w^h^re it gives rise 
to a bulky collar-like swelling. Jt is not a true tumour but a localized 
overgrowth of the fat of this regioi), which in some cases can be attributed 
to chronic alcoholism. Somewhat similar overgrowths may occur in 
the hips and thighs, especially in women. From their tendency to give 
rise to severe pain these overgrowths have been given the name a diposi s^ 
dolorosa. 

Excessive deposits of fat may occur in the supraclavicular region in 
inyxadenia, and in the genital area in hypopituitarism. 

MYXOMA 

A myxoma is a soft tumour composed of translucent jelly-like 
tissue resembling the delicate mesenchyme of the umbilical cord 
(Wharton’s jelly). Microscopically, it consists of branching stellate cells 
set in a clear mucoid matrix. Such tumours arise usually in relation to 
tendons, periosteum or joints, or occasionally in the heart. They are 
usually small, encapsuled growths, but sometimes attain large size. 
A pure myxoma is an extremely rare growth, but tissue of the character 
just described is of frequent occurrence in other tumours, such as nasal 
polypi^ a chondroma or sarcoma. In such circumstances it is to be 
regarded as resulting from degenerative changes (mucoid or myxomatous 
degeneration). 

CHONDROMA AND OSTEOMA 

These tumours are considered fully in the chapter on Diseases of 
Bones,” to which reference may be made (see p. 158). 

MYOMA 

Muscle tmnours may be composed of cither plain or striped muscle 
fibres. A leiomyoma^ or tumour of plain muscle fibres, is by far the 
commonest. The site most frequently affected is the uterus, and the 
uterine myoma is one of the commonest of tumours in the whole body 
(see p. 684>). Less often a leiomyoma arises from the muscle fibres of the 
oesophagus, the stomach (see p. 474), the bladder, or ovary. Rare 
examples have been found in the skin, and are believed to arise from 
the mm. arrectores pilorum. A leiomyoma is usually a benign encap- 
suled growth, but occasionally it is subject to sarcomatous change. 
It is described fully on p. 684. 

A rhabdomyoma is a tumour composed of well differentiated striated 
muscle fibres. It is exceedingly rare but has been encountered most 
often in young subjects especially in the soft palate and the tongue, and 
less often in the bladder, the uterus, the vagina, and the oesophagus. 
When the tumour arises from a mucous surface its appearance is 
characteristic, showing a lobulated coarsely polypoid structure with 
broad clubbed processes. It is locally destructive and metastasize 
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by the lymph channel or be disseminated in the blood stream. In 
structure a rhabdomyoma appears superficially to be well differentiated, 
but a closer examination reveals p’oups of very ana])lastic or primitive* 
round and spindle cells to which it probably owes its very malignant 
tendencies. 

Some examples of rhabdomyoma are composed entirely of undiffer- 
entiated cells resembling morphologically and in staining characters 
primitive muscle cells — myoblasts. Such tumours have a homogeneous 
cellular pattern, and though the cells lack the mature cellular struct urc 
of a typical rhabdomyoma, the tendency to malignancy is much l(*ss. 
This type of rhabdomyoma has been styled myoblastoma by Cappell 
and Montgomery. 

Striated muscle of varying degree of maturity is an occasional 
Constituent of teratoid tumours, r.g., of the kidney, testis, and ovary. 

> SARCOMA 

Malignant tumours derived from connective tissues are generally of 
extreme* malignancy. They grow rapidly, invade surrounding tissues, 
disscjoiiiiate to distant parts of the bod}^ at an early stage, and quickly 
lead to a fatal issue. Witliin the bounds of this general statemejit 
there are, however, many variations in behaviour. Some sarcomata, 
notably those arising in bone, are almost invariably fatal, but others 
arc less aggressive, while a few only achieve recognizably malignant 
characters after a prolonged existence. 

A sarcoma is much less common than a carcinoma, and differs 
from it in several important attributes. Sarcoma may occur at any 
age, though some forms, notably bone sarcoma, are most common 
in early life. A sarcoma generally grows rapidly and forms a large 
soft tumour. With few exceptions it tends to disseminate early by 
the blood stream. This method of dissemination is no doubt 
chiefly due to the copious blood supply of a sarcoma and to th(* 
delicate nature of their vessel walls, which are readily invaded by 
tumour cells. 

A sarcoma may arise from any type of connective tissue, and it 
consequently has a wide distribution in the body. They originate 
most often in relation to bone, or from the periosteum, cartilage, fascia, 
and intermuscular septa or in the subcutaneous tissues; less often 
they occur in submucous tissues or in the stroma of internal organs. 

In a certain proportion of cases a sarcoma ajrijses in a previously 
benign tumour, e.g.^ uterine myoma, fibroma, chondroma. Sometimes 
it arises on a basis of some generalized growth disorder, e.g., neuro- 
fibromatosis, osteitis deformans, osteitis fibrosa. Occasionally trauma 
appears to determine the onset of the growth. 

The cells of a sarcoma may remain fairly well 4i{f6r6ntiated and 
continue to reproduce, to some extent, the structure of the parent tissue, 
or they may revert completely to the primitive state. Thus a sarcoma 
arising in fibrous tissue niay continue to produce more or less well- 
formed collagen fibrils or may be entirely cellular. When tlie nature 
of the parent tissue is recognixable, such terms as fibro-sarcoma, 
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chondro-sarcoma, ostco-sarcoma, lipo-sarcoma, and myo-sarcoma may 
be employed. Tumours composed of undifferentiated cells are usually 
described according to the predominating type of cell, e.g., round-cell, 
spindle-cell, mixed-cell. 

Naked Eye Appearance. There are so many forms of sarcoma that 
no general statement can replace the detailed description of individual 
types. In ge*rieral, however, it may be said that most sareoniata form 
bulky, soft tumours of fleshy appearance and great vascularity. Other:;, 
such as fihro-sarcoma, however, are firm and relatively pale, and sar- 
coma arising in bone may be calcified, even to ivory hardness. They 
are not oneapsuled, and invade surrounding tissues freely, although 
they may be limited temporarily by such siruelures as periosteum 

or cartilage. Since the 
blood vessels of a 
sarcoma have thin walls 
and arc ill-supported, 
there is a great ten- 
dency to hamiorrhagc. 
Mucoid change and 
other forms of degenera- 
tion and necrosis an* 
usual, and l(‘ad to 
liquefaction and to the 
formation of spurious 
c*ysts. 

Microscopic Appear- 
ance. A sarcoma is com- 
posed of cells of the 
connective tissue type 
embedded in various 
amounts of intercellular 
matrix. Kpiiidle- 



Kio. *24. A mixt*(l-c*cll sarcoma of bone. x 275. 
The liiinoiir is highly cellular and pleomorphic. It 
(*oritains spindle cells, round cells, and giant i.clls 
of various size. Note the ]iu<;lear hyperchroina- 
tosis. The capillary vessels of the tumour were 
thin*walled and many of them were supported only 
hy tumour cells. 

(Lahoraiory of Royal Volleye of J'hj/f'inarn* of Edinburtjh ) 


shaped and round cells 
may be present, and in 
rapidly growing 
tumours giant cells may 
develop as a result of 
irregular nuclear divi- 
sion. Tin* outliiu*s of 


sarcoma cells are usually indistinct, but the luiclei, on the other hand, 
are clearly defined, and are usually large, hyperehromatie and vesicular. 
Mitotic figures are usually present, and may show various irregularities of 
form. A striking feature of most sarcomata is the character of the blood 
vessels, which are large and very thin-walled. Often they arc lined only 
by endothelium, and even this coat may be lacking in places, so that the 
blood flows through irregular clefts in close contact with malignant cells. 

In most sarcomata the predominating cells are spindle-shaped 
{spindle-cell sarcoma). The cells may be large or small, and in their 
general cliaracters they resemble young fibroblasts. Sometimes the 
tumour is comprised almost entirely of such cells, and intercellular 
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substance is lacking. Such cellular tumours arc usually very malignant . 
In other examples the intercellular substance is more abundant and 
contains collagen fibrils (fibrosarcoma). Occasionally a sarcoma is 
composed of such well-differentiated cells and matrix that the distinction 
from a simple fibroma, or even from granulation tissue, may be made 
only with great difficulty. 

Other sarcomata are composed principally of small round cmOIs. 
Most of these are lymphosarcomata^ tumours which arise in lymphoid 
tissue, and differ in many respects from other sarcomata (see p. 257). 
Other sarcomata are described, but recent researches show that they 
are extremely rare, and that most tumours formerly so classilied arc 
ly j nphosarcomata. 

Many other varieties of sarcoma arc r('cogniz(*d, according Jo special 
features of the cells or of th(‘ intercellular matrix — for (‘xaniplc,* chondro- 
sarcoma, osteo-sarcoma, niyxo-sarcoma, and lipo-sarconia. These arc 
described on other pages. 

PAPILLOMA 

A ])a})il]oina is a siniplc epithelial tumour which projects. from an 
epil helial surface. Although essentially an cpith(‘lial structure^ it always 
inelud(‘S connective tissue elements, whieli form a core, simple or 
branching, containing lymph and blood vessels. It appears as though 



Fig. 25. Papilloma of the skin. 

(iMoratory of Royal College of Physictana of Edinburgh.) 

the growing epithelium can demand a connective tissue framework to 
support and nourish it. 

A papilloma may arise from any epithelial surface, and the following 
types may be recognized: (1) from the epidermis, (2) from mucous 
membranes, (3) from duct walls, (4) in certain cysts and cystic tumours. 

Cutaneous papillomata are common in childhood, and arc usually 
multiple, tKe skin of the hands and fingers being frequently affected. The 
growths arc the result of a virus' infection, and after a varying period 
tend to disappear spontaneously. Venereal papillomata, which affect 
the skin ol the genital organs, arc also of infective nature. As Cathcart 
suggested in 1897, they are not due to gonococci, and there is evidence 
to suggest that they arise from some form of filter-passing organism. 
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A papilloma arising from epidermis or from any squamous cell 
membrane, such as the mucous membranes of the tongue, mouth, 
larynx, oesophagus or vagina, is composed of a core of connective tissue 
surmounted by squamous epithelium. The epithelium may resemble 
the normal tissue, but often presents variations, such as undue thicken- 
ing of the rete Malpighii or of the stratum corneum. 

Villous papiUoma of the bladder and renal pelvis forms a special 
type of tumour. It reproduces the transitional epithelium of the 
urinary passages, and consists of connective tissue cores surmounted by 
a few layers of rounded or oval cells. It is composed of innumerable 
filamentous processes of great delicacy, and, since the stroma is vascular, 
it is very apt to cause profuse haematuria. It frequently recurs 
after operation, and may eventually prove malignant {see also p. 649). 

A papilloma is common in the large intestine, and may occur 
in the stomach, small intestine or gall-bladder. It is composed 
of columnar cells on connective tissue cores, and it is usually 
pedunculated. Since the columnar cells tend to reproduce to some 
extent the glandular structure of the alimentary tract, the papilloma 
is somewhat complex, and often is of the nature of pedunculated 
adenoma rather than a papilloma. In the colon these growths are 
apt to become malignant. It is interesting to note that in Egypt 
schistosomiasis frequently gives rise to multiple outgrowths in the 
bladder and rectum indistinguishable from true papillomata and 
equally liable to malignant change. 

Papillomata arising from the ducts of glands occur with great 
frequency in the breast, in association with so-called chronic mastitis. 
They are described in more detail in the chapter on diseases of the breast. 
Similar papillomata are very common in the biliary tract of rabbits, 
where they form multiple columnar-cell outgroMrths from the walls 
of the intrahepatic bile ducts. The peculiar interest of this 
condition lies in the fact that it occurs only in rabbits affected by 
coccidiosis, and that the oocysts of the parasite may be seen closely 
related to the tumours — a striking example of new growths due to 
parasites. 

Papillomata arising in^cyi^t J^alls arc seen most frequently in cysts 
in the breast and ovary, but may occur in other regions. The cysts 
referred to are not simple distension cysts, but depend primarily 
upon proliferation of their epithelial lining cells, and it is consequently 
not surprising that in some cases the proliferation takes the form of 
intracystic projections in place of simple enlargement of the cyst. In 
some eases the presence of intrawstic papillomata is an indication of 
eqrly or potential malignancy— the papillomata are the first evidence 
of the ability of the cells to grow atypically. Thus in the ovary a 
papilliferous cyst is considerably more liable to malignancy than a 
multilocular cyst. 

ADENOMA 


An adenoma is a simple tumour derived from glandulaj^spithelium. 
Like a papilloma, it also "cciSitains connective tissue which serves to 
support and nourish the epitlieluQ ^ The connective tissue 
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varies greatly in amount and character. It may be delicate and more 
vascular or fibrous and less vascular. When the stroma preponderates, 
as in many breast tumours, the term fibro^adenoma may be used. 

An adenoma tends to reproduce with some degree of exactness tlxe 
glandular structure of the parent tissue, and indeed some adenomata, 
e.g,, in the breast or thyroid, can be distinguished only with difficulty 
from the normal glands. Moreover, the cells of the tumour may 
function ; adenoma of the thyroid gland contains colloid material and 
may produce thyroxin ; adenoma in the gastro-intestinal tract 
secretes mucus. Since the tumours possess no properly formed ducts, 
the secretion may remain impounded in the acini and form cysts, e.g., 
in the breast, thyroid, and ovary. The epithelial wall of such a cyst 
may continue to proliferate and may give rise to intracystic projections 
of 'the character of papillomata. These are particularly common in 
oyarian cystic adenomata. An adenoma lying close to a free surface 
tends to project therefrom, and may eventually become pedunculated. 
This is very apt to occur in the gastro-intestinal tract, and the 
pedunculated tumour may subsequently initiate intussusception. 

Adenomata do not ai)pcar to bear the same relation to chronic 
irritation as do papillomata, but, on the other hand, in a number of 
cases seem to be associated with some developmental disturbance, 
when they possibly originate in glandular cells dislocated from their 
normal environment. Foetal adenoma of the thyroid gland appears to 
arise in this way, as do adenomata of the colon, wliieh, furthermore, 
have a familial incidence. 

An adenoma may arise from any glandular tissue in the body. It 
occurs most often in the j^reast, pvary,, thyroid, and glands of the alimen- 
tary tract. More detailed description of individual types is found in 
the chapters devoted to these regions. 


d-<!ARCINOMA 

This is the commonest form of malignant new growth, and is the 
form usually indicated by the term “ cancer.” Its frequency may be 
judged from the fact that more than 10% of those who reach the age 
of thirty-five years eventually die of cancer. 

Carcinoma differs from sarcoma in several respects, which have 
already been alluded to : (1) it occurs generally later in life. The 
incidence rises steeply in the fifth and sixth decades, and most cases 
occur at this time of life. Often the age incidence of cancer coincides 
with the period of functional senescence of the affected tissue, e.g., the 
breast, uterus, prostate. (2) Carcinoma usually grows less rapidly than 
sarcoma, and does not disseminate at such an early stage. There 
are exceptions to this general rule, however, notably the case of melanotic 
carcinoma, which often grows rapidly and disseminates early. (8) Carci- 
noma tends to spread first and principally by the lymph vascular 
system and only later invades the blood stream. (4) Microscopically a 
carcinoma is composed of cells of epithelial type, which tend to be 
grouped together in masses or columns. The individual cells lie closely 
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apposed to each other, with no intercellular matrix. Occasionally, 
however, carcinoma cells growing rapidly become spindle-shaped 
like the cells of a sarcoma and may lie singly in the stroma. 

The amount and character of the stroma varies greatly in different 
tumours and in different jjarts of the same tumour. When in large 
amount and composed of tough iibrous tissue it gives the tumour a 
hard (scirrhous) character, and since the fibrous tissue shrinks the 
tumour is usually of small size. Scirrhous tumours are common in the 
breast, stomach and colon. In the alimentary canal the fibrous con- 
traction may give rise to a ring stricture. 

Occasionally, as in the “ leather-bottle stomach,” excessive stroma 
app(‘ars to strangle the epithelial cells, which arc then identified with 
difficulty. Apart from such rare instances, however, scirrhous tumours 
arc no less malignant than other types, and often tend to infiltrate 
widely. 

A carcinoma with scanty stroma is commonly larger and softer 
than scirrhous growths, and sometimes it merits such a title as 
encephaloid or medullary. Often a tumour is scirrhous in some parts 
and encephaloid in others. The metastascs from a scirrhous tumour 

arc often of cncepha- 



loid type. 

Three principal 
types of carcinoma 
may be recognized : 
(1) squamous-cell car- 
cinoma ; (2) basal - 

cell carcinoma; 
(3) glandular car- 
cinoma. 

(1) Squamous-cell 
Carcinoma (squamous 
epithelioma). Tu- 
mours of this class 
may arise from the 
skin and its append- 
ages or from the stra- 
tified squamous 
membranes of the 
upper air and food 


Fic. 26 . Sqimiiious-ecl] earciiioniu (epithelioma) of the 
skin. On the right there are numerous rounded 
masses of malignant cells, some with cell nests. 
Note the hyperplasia of the epidermis close to the 
tumour. 

{Departntent of Surgery ^ Vniverelty of Edinburgh.) 


passages and the vag- 
ina. They may also 
arise by a process of 
metaplasia from 
other epithelia, e,g,, 
from the transitional 


epithelium of the urinary tract and the columnar-cell membranes of 
the gall bladder, uterine neck, etc. 

Squamous-cell cancer may develop spontaneously in previously 
normal skin, but it is particularly liable to occur at parts that have, 
during a long period, been subjected to some form of iirritation. The 
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irritation may have been mechanical, thermal, cheniical, or bacterial, 
or have resulted from various combinations of these agencies. It is 
therefore common for cancer to follow eczema, warts, or hyperkeratosis 
of the skin, and in such cases the site and character of the skin lesions, 
and the cancer that follows them, arc usually determined by occupations 
that involve exposure to chemical or other irritants. Thus, in irradiation 
cancer, the backs of the fingers, from neglect of jnotcction, arc usually 
affected ; in tar and j)itch workers, chimney sweeps, and mule spinners 
the scrotum is affected. In addition to the above predisposing or 
precancerous factors may be mentioned chronic ulcers, cutaneous horns, 
the scars of burns and of lupus, and psoriasis patches. In lupus 
carcinoma exposure to X-rays often appears to have been the deter- 
mining factor, and in psoriasis a prolonged apj)lieation of aisc'uic often 
sk‘ms to be responsible. 

There arc two clinical types of squamous-cell cancer: (J) the 
papillary, and (2) the ulcerating. 

The papillary type takes the form of a wart or nodule of variable 
size witli a })road base. Ulceration tends to occur at the surface of the 
growth, and as a result dry crusts are fornu‘d on it. ilencath the crusts 
the tumour is pink in appearance, and is indurated. 

The ulcerating type causes an irregular breach of the surface of the 
skin. The edge of the ulcer is firm and indurated, and its base is hard 
and granular, 'riierc may be considerable [)enetrati()n into the s\ib- 
cutancous tissues. On the fa(‘c the ule(*r may originate in a small red 
pimple, which grows rapidly and breaks down to form a slightly raised 
crateriform ulcer. 

Microscopically, a squamous-cell carcinoma is composed of masses 
of angular cells in solid clumps with bud-like j)rocesscs extending 
irregularly into the subcutaneous tissues, or tlie cells may be 
arranged in whorls in which the characteristic cells surround cornificd 
epithelium {epithelial ]?earls or cell nests). The latter appearance i ndicates 
a high degree of cellular differentiation, and conseqiu'ntly a relatively 
low grade of malignancy. In some gr(»wths fibrils or spinous processes 
connect the cells ; hence the name acanthoma or prickle-cell tumour. 

A squarnous-cell cancer of the skin spreads by direct infiltration of 
adjacent tissues, 'fhe rate of growth varies in different cases and accord- 
ing to the age of the subject, and the character of the tissues which 
surround it. Generally, warty growths tend to be less aggressiv^c than 
ulcerous growths. 

After a variable period the growth tends to metastasize to the 
regional lymph glands, which become enlarged. Visceral metastases are 
uncommon. 

At some sites, especially the nasopharynx and tonsil, squamous-cell 
carcinoma may show marked anaplasia. The stroma is composed of 
cells of sarcomatous character (usually lymphosarcoma), so that the 
tumour has blended the features of carcinoma and sarcoma — carcino- 
sarcoma or lympho-epithelioma. 

Squamous-cell Cancers at Special Sites. Cancer of the penis starts 
on or just behind the glans, less often on the inner aspect of the 
prepuce, and very rarely in the skin of the body of the penis. In many 
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Fig. 27. Basul-eoll cardnoniu (rodent ulcer) of the 
skin. X 75. The tumour is composed of large 
circumscribed masses of epithelial cells, the outer 
layers of which are of typical basal-cell character. 
The tumour is covered by a thin layer of skin. 


instances the growth 
begins in a wart, an 
old scar, or a patdi of 
leucoplakia. Phimosis 
and chronic balanitis 
frequently precede the 
development of cancer 
at this site, and must 
be regarded as predis- 
posing factors, because 
the occurrence of can- 
cer is extremely rare 
i 11 the circumcised. 
Occasionally a glandu- 
lar type of cancer 
occurs and probably 
originates in the glands 
at the corona or 
frenum. 

The growth is 
usually of a flat papil- 
lary or cauliflower type 
and may reach con- 
siderable size before 


ulceration occurs. The growth is pinkish-red in colour and it is firm 
and hard. At first it remains confined to the glans penis, but later it 
perforates the fibrous envelope of the corpora cavernosa and infiltrates 
the erectile tissue. The urethra is 


seldom invaded. Metastases occur in 
the inguinal lymph glands on one or 
both sides. 

A carcinoma of the penis is usually 
concealed behind a tight prepuce ; 
therefore its presence may only be 
suggested by the club-like enlargement 
of the organ, or by the oflensive dis- 
charge or bleeding to which it gives 
rise. 

Lupus cancer may develop at the 
margin of the ulcers of lupus, or in 
the thin scars which follow healing. 
Many years may elapse after healing 
before the appearance of the growth. 

A lupus carcinoma is usually of an 
exuber^t . pr cauliflower type and 
grow-s slowly, and like other cancers 
which develop in scar tissue it has 
little tendency to spread to the lymph 
glands, as the intervening channels are 
obliterated by fibrosis. In advanced 



Fig. 28 . Basal-cell carcinoma (ro- 
dent ulcer) in’a man aged eighty- 
two years. 

(AftfMsfm of ^ SwrffeenMt 
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stages the subjacent bones may be extensively involved by direct spread 
of the tumour (Fig. 85). 

Lupus carcinoma frequently develops at an earlier age than other 
forms of squamous-cell cancer of the skin. Its development often 
appears to be precipitated by irradiation by X-rays or radium. 

in chronic ulcers of the skin occurs rarely. The growth usually 
appears at the edge of the ulcer. It takes the ff)rni of a hard, granular 
excavation which spreads very slowly in the surrounding skin and 
subcutaneous* tissues, and may finally penetrate tlie adjacent bones. 
Spread to the regional lymph glands is a late (>(‘(Mirr(‘nce because the 
lymph vessels have 


usually been obliterated 
by long-standing 
chronic lymphangitis. 

Chronic leg ulcers, 
though very common 
lesions, are only rarely 
the seat of carcinoma. 

•{Z) Basal-cell Carci- 
noma (rodent ulcer). 
This is an ulcerating 
tumour arising from the 
basal cells of the skin 
or from cells of similar 
derivation in hair 
follicles and sweat 
glands. It occupies a 
position intermediate 
between simple and 



malignant growths, for 
though locally invasive 
and destructive it ex- 


Fjg. 29. Biisal-cell carc'iiiomu ; rodci^t ulcer. High- 
power photograph of the edge of the tUiriour. X 4.'50. 
The tumour consists of masses of epithelial cells 


tends very slowly and Ixjunded by a single palisade row somewhat rcsem- 
, - bling the basal layer of the epidei mis. 

does not metastasize. .. .. 

{Laboraiimf of Hoytd College of Phyawiaru oj Edinburgh,) 

It rarely occurs betore 

middle age, and males are affected more often than females. In the 
great majority of cases the tumour .arises in the skin of the face, 
especially in close proximity to the medial or lateral palpebral com- 
missure or in the naso-labial fold, less often in the frontal and temporal 


regions of the scalp. ^ Tumours of similar character arise occasionally 
in the skin of other parts of the body, and sometim^. in the 
squamous-cell mucous membranes, such as the torfgue, pharynx and 
cesop^gus. 

At its inception the tumour lies deep to the epidermis, and at this 
stage may appear as a firm red papule or as a flat, slightly raised plaque. 
At an early stage, or rarely after a considerable period, the superficial 
epidermis gives way, and the growth then takes the form of an ulcer. 
Rarely two or three such ulcers may coexist. 

"Tthe appearance of rodent ulcer is characteristic. The spi&ce is 
red and gr^mular, and when small is usually covi^ed by a diy crust or 
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scab. I The vdge may be smooth, regular, and cleanly cut, but often is 
slightly rollecr br beaded.; It is not raised and thickened to the same 
extent as in a squamous-cell caremoma. Around the edge and at the 
base of the ulcer there is generally a moderate amount of induration. 
/ Occasionally at one edge the erosion may be arrested temporarily, and 
; a thin pellicle of young epidermis may grow in from the margin. Such 
a healing process is always very limited in extent and temporary, 
however, and in untreated eases it never prevails. 

Tlie spread of a basal-cell carcinoma is slow, but progressive. At 
first th(‘ tumour extends mainly at the expense of the surrounding skin 
and subcutaneous tissue, but later it involves deej^er structures, which 
it invades, erodes and destroys. The regional lymph glands may 

enlarge as a result of 



superadded infection, 
but metastases do pot 
occur. ‘ In a few wcll- 
authcnBcated cases 
malignant change has 
supervened. Such a 
e h a n g e may follow 
inadequate irradiation 
therapy. 

Microscopi cally , a 
basal -cell carcinoma is 
composed of epithelial 
cells disposed either in 
large, somewhat 
rounded mass(‘s, or in 
narrow columns and 
processes . Between 
and around the masses 
of cells is a stroma of 


Fie. ao. A eoluniii:ir-('('ll ndi’iioearcinoinii of the 
breast, x 100. The acini vary in size and sluipe. 
They are lined by eoliimnar ccdls, which in places 
are several layers deep. The supporting stroma 
is scanty and the blood vessels arc thin walled. 

{Laboratory of Royal CoUegr of rhysiciam of Edinburgh.) 


rielily cellular librous 
tissue, which is often 
infiltrated with lym- 
phocytes and other 
inflammatory cells as 
a result of superadded 


infection. At first the tumour is covered by a thin layer of epidermis. 


and it is sometimes possible to trace a connexion between the deep 
surface of this layer and the epithelial cells of the tumour. Later, when 
the growth is ulcerated, the thinned-out epidermis is only visible at 


the edge. 

The epithelial cells at the periphery of the cell masses are of low 
columnar shape, and are arranged in a single palisade layer, some- 
what like the basal layer of the epidermis. The remainder of the cells, 
deep to this layer, are smaller, and polyhedral in shape. 

A basal-cell carcinoma contains jno ce U ne sts and few prickle cells, 
an important feature which distinguislies it from squamous-cell car- 
einoma of the skin. Usually the cell masses are solid, but occasion- 
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ally there is an irregular adenomatous appearance, and degenerative 
changes may lead to tlie formation of small cystic sj>aces. 

Tile origin of a biisal-ccll carcinoma is generally Ix'Iievc'd lo he IVom 
the basal cells of the epidermis, but the adenomatous arrangement 
sometimes present has suggested that in some eases the epithelium of 
sweat glands or hair Ibllieles provides a starting point. In view of the 
close morphogepetie relationship of these structures such a view ajipears 
quite reasonable. 

(3) Glandular Carcinoma. This term is generally held to include 
tumours arising from 
columnar or cubical ei^lls of 
rn u c o u s membranes a n d 
ducts as well as from tlx; 
glandular elements themselves. 

Glandular e are i noma 
occurs in many parts of the 
body. It is commonest in th<j 
breast, stomach and large 
intestine, but may occur in 
other parts of the alimentary 
tract, for example, the gall 
bladder, pancreas, liver, and 
in such organs as the ovaiy, 
uterus, prostate, kidney, 
adrenal gland and thyjoid. 

The cells of a glandular 
carcinoma may differentiate 
to the extent of reproducing, 
to greater or less de^gree, the 
acini of the gland, or they 
may form solid masses with no 
glandular architecture. Thus 
two types may be reeogniz(‘d : 

(1) adenocarcinoma, in which 
there is some tendency to the 
formation of acini ; and 

(2) spheroidal cell carcinoma, in which no glandular structure 
recognizable, 

Adenocarcinoyna is commonest in the alimentary tract, but may 
occur in the other organs mentioned above. The acini are but imperfect 
reproductions of the glands from which they are derived, and they show 
many deviations from the normal. They vary greatly in size, and since 
they possess no ducts for evacuation of their content they become 
dilated with retained secretions, epithelial debris, etc. The lining 
membrane is no longer formed of a single layer of cells, but may be 
many cells deep, and having no basement membrane the cells tend to 
invade the subjacent stroma. The individual cells have the charac- 
teristics of malignancy and are large and deeply stained, and often 
show mitotic figures. 

In some glandular tumours, e,g,^ the ovary the thyroid, and occasion- 



Fiu. ai. Sphcrohlal-ecll eamiioiiiii of tin* 
brcasl. 

(Department of Diitholmjff, V nit entity uf CJluggotr ) 
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ally the breast and kidney, the cells have a papillary arrangement — 
papillary adenocarcinoma. 

In spheroidal-cell carcinoma the cells are arranged in solid, round, 
circumscribed masses with no glandular formation. This type of tumour 
occurs most often in the breast, less frequently in other glands. By 
mutual pressure the cells may assume polygonal shape. 

Mucoid (Colloid) Carcinoma. This type of growth occurs most 
often in those regions where mucin-forming cells are normally present 
in large numbers, e.g,, in the stomach, colon, gall bladder, but they may 
occur elsewhere, for example, in the breast. The epithelial cells produce 
large quantities of mucin, which first distends the cells and then 
escapes into the intervening matrix. Eventually the greater part 
of the tumour may be replaced by mucin. The tumour is usually 
massive, with a characteristic scmi-translucent appearance, and of 
soft, jelly-like consistency. Microscopically, the malignant cells are 
scanty, and of degenerate appearance, and the great bulk of the 

tumour is composed 
of clear gelatinous 
material. 

Mucoid carcinoma 
is generally believed 
to result from degenera- 
tive changes which 
may occur in any form 
of glandular carcinoma, 
but in certain features 
it differs entirely from 
ordinary forms of de- 
generation. Mucin is 
the specific secretion 
of the cells, and it 
occurs in metastases as 
well as in the primary 
tumour. Moreover, it 
has been shown in 
animals that the poten- 
tiality for this change 
may be transmitted 
through many genera- 
tions of tumour. It 
is often stated that mucoid degeneration is an index of a relatively 
low grade of malignancy, but there are many exceptions to this rule. * 
In the breast, it is true, most mucoid carcinomata grow slowly and 
metastasize late, but occasionally breast tumours of this type are 
extremely invasive, and mucoid carcinoma of stomach, gall bladder 
and bowel tend to grow rapidly and spread widely, 

J^P(ED TUMOURS 

. On previous pages it been shown that practically all epithelial 
tumouis, innocent or malignant, possess a stroma of connective tissue. 





Fig. 32. Mucoid cancer of tlie colon. Scanty epi- 
thelial cells lie in small groups separated by large 
quantities of mucoid material. 

{DtparttMirA of Surgery, University of Edinburgh.) 
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The term “ mixed tumour,” however, refers only to those growtlis in 
which both types of tissue are integral parts of the tumour, and parti- 
cipate equally in its neoplastic character. 

It is believed that all the cells of a mixed tumour have a common 
ancestry from a single cell of embryonic type, which has retained its 
primitive capacity for producing different kinds of tissue. It is obvious 
that the more primitive the cell the greater its potentialities, and so 
there may be (1) multipotent cells capable of producing various kinds 
of mesodermic tissue (cartilage, muscle, bone, fibrous tissue, etc.) with 
or without glandular elements, and (2) totipotent cells capable of 
producing any or all types of cell or tissue. 

Tumours arising from multipotent cells occur most often in the 
kidney and the testis and ovary, and are considered in detail in the 
chapters devoted to those organs. A tumour derived from totipotent 
cells is generally known as teratoma, less often an embryoma. 

Teratoma. This term should be restricted to tumours derived from 
totipotent cells, and should not be used to include mixed tumours of 
less complicated type, such as occur in the kidney or salivary glands. 

There are two distinct classes of teratoma: (1) those recognizable 
at birth, and usually situated close to the surface of the body ; (2) those 
appearing after birth or in adult life, and usually affecting internal 
organs. 

A teratoma recognizable at^ birth represents incomplete uniovular 
twins. It is usually situated in the sacro-coccygcal region, and 
projects on the surface of the autosite. Sometimes it takes the form of 
complete limbs or of parasitic twins in various degrees of perfection. 
The most extreme examples are the fully formed conjoined twins, 
which may be regarded as mutual teratomata. In other cases a con- 
genital teratoma is a shapeless mass containing in irregular confusion 
a great variety of tissues or portions of organs. Such masses are com- 
monest in the sacral region but may occur in the region of the upper 
jaw, and the term epignathus may then be applied. 

A teratoma developing after birth or in adult life is found most 
often in the ovary or the testis, but it may occur in other situations, 
for example, the brain, mediastinum, or the retroperitoneal tissues 
{extragenital teratoma). It has been suggested that it arises from partheno- 
genetic development of germ cells, but it scorns more probable that 
the origin is from blastomeres, or from undifferentiated germ cells, 
totipotential cells derived from the early embryo, which have been 
sequestrated or remained inactive during development. 

The tumour may be either solid or cystic, and it may contain 
4;issues derived from all three embryonic layers. ^Stratified squamous 
epitheliurh, sebaceous glands, hair follicles and enamel organ^ lie 
irregularly disposed among masses of cartilage, bone, and muscle ; and 
various gland-like structures lined by columnar epithelium are also 
present. Even Langhans cells and the synoytiu^i epithe- 

lium occur, and occasionally they may constitute the greater part of 
the tumour, even when it is situated in the testis* 

Ovarian teratoma is often cystic. It is sometimes known as 
ovarian dermoid, for it may resemble an inclusion dermoid cyst* 
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There is a large cavity containing hair and sebaceous matter> and pro- 
jecting from the wall of the cavity may be a hard plaque covered with 
skin and often containing teeth. An ovarian teratoma differs from 
inclusion dermoids in possessing tissues derived from all the three 
primary layers, and in addition to skin derivatives it contains muscle, 
cartilage, glandular structures, and even thyroid tissue and nerve (ells. 

Teratoniatfi are not necessarily malignant tumours, and some of 
them, especially those situated in the ovary, nmain stationary for 
many years or only enlarge by the distension of their cystic spaces. 
Others, however, notably teratomata in the testis, are usually very 
malignant. The malignant change may affect one or several of the 

constituent tissues, 
though not always in 
«w equal degrees. 

/ < 




TUMOURS DERIVED 
FROM NERVE TISSUE 

Tumours of nerve 
tissue may arise in the 
central nervous system, 
in peripheral nerves, in 
the trunks and ganglia 
of the autonomic sys- 
tem, and in various 
tissues such fis the ad- 
renal medulla, which 
ar(‘ closely allied deve- 
loprnentally and func- 
tionally to that system. 

In the brain and 
spinal cord the eemunon 
tumours arise from the 
supporting fabric (neu- 
roglia) and only very 
rarely from th(‘ nerve 
cells. Gliomata pre- 
sent many different types, according to the d(‘grcc of differentia- 
tion of the predominating cells, and they may grow slowly or with 
extreme rapidity. They arc considered fully on p. 277. True 
tumours of the peripheral nerves are extremely rare. It is possible that 
the acoustic neuroma is a true tumour of nerve tissue, and its charac- 
teristics are considered in detail on p. 284. The tumours commonly 
called neurofibroma or false neuroma are not derived from nerve 
tissue but from the neurolerama sheaths of nerves. The so-called 
amputation neuroma or stump neuroma is merely hyperplasia of the 
cut nerve fibres fSie p. 821). 

Tumours of autonomic nerves form an interesting group of new 
growths, which have been more clearly recognized in recent years. 
Formerly they were confused with sarcoma, to which they bear great 


Fm. aa. CJanglioiKMironia. x JIOO. The iuniour 
was situated in tlie retroperitoneal tissue. Note 
the characteristie ^aii^lion eells, unipolar and 
t>ipolar. Nerve tibres also are ])rcscnt, and small 
eells of neurilemnia type. 

{Laboraiory oj Jioyal College of Phgsieiam of Efiinburgh.) 
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resemblance. They are the commonest inalij^nant tumours in infants. 
Tumours of this class arise from the gan^rlui of the autonomic syst(uu 
and they are most commSnly situated in tlu‘ retro[)eritoneal tissue 
and in the mediastinum. Tliey arise not from neuroglia but from the 
embryonic nerve cells (symjnithicoblasts). Most often the cells are 
of immature type, hardly recognizable as nerve cells, and the terms 
sympaihicohlastoma or neuroblastoma may Ukmi be applied. Such 
tumours commonly occur in infants or young chiklreii, and grow ra]>idl> 
and metastasize widely. Less commonly tlu* cells are fully (.lifferentiated 
and resemble the ganglion Ci'lls of the autonomic system. Such 
tumours, ganglioneuroma^ take a benign course'. EilluT neuroblastoma 
or ganglioneuroma may also arise from the adrenal medulla, a tissue 
closely related in origin and function to the autonomic ntTVous system 
(s€e p. 601). Tumours similar to a neuroblastoma may arise in the 
retina from the primitive cells of the central nervous system. They are 
usually of familial incidence and arise in infaiuw or early childhood. 

In recent years certain tumours hav(‘ b(‘e»i d(\scribed which are 
believed to take origin in chromathn tissues in variou^ parts of the 
body. The most outstanding examples of such tumours, which have 
been termed paraganglioma, are the tumour of the carotid glomus, 
find the chromatlinoma of the adrenal medulla. 


TUMOURS DERIVED FROM ENDOTHELIUM 

Untd the last decade (‘udothelial tumours were gt'iHTally bc'lievcd 
to be of common occurrence, but with stricter pathological criteria 
in the recognition of endothelial cells it is now clear that this w^as 
a mistaken view. Endothelium forms the lining membrane of blood 
vessels and lymph vessels, and the jilcura, iiericardium and peritoneum. 
But with the exception of luemangioma and lymphangioma, primary 
tumours of these tissues arc extremely rare. Tumours of the pleura or 
peritoneum, Jbr example, are almost invariably secondary to some 
growth, perhaps of very small size, of the underlying viscera or in 
distant situations. And the so-called dural endothelioma is now 
believed to arise from the aracdinoid mater, which is not considered to 
be an endothelial structure. 

Tumours of the endothelium of blood vessels and lymph vessels arc 
described on p. 255 and 256. 

^MELANOMA 
PHYSIOLOGY OF PIGMENTATION 

The dark races owe the colour of their skin to the pigment melanin, 
and in them it affords prott'.etion for the underlying structures against 
the powerful rays of the sun. The pigment is most abundant in the 
basal layers of the epidermis, but it may be present as hi|h as the stratum 
granulosum or even the straturn corneum. In the fair races 
pigmentation is present only in the skin of the nipple, the axilla and the 
ano-genital region ; but in the foetus the basal layer of the skin in other 
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parts of the body is pigmented and becomes depigmcnted soon after ^ 
birth. The capacity for pigmentation, however, is retained in adult 
life, and under the action of intense stinlight or ultra-violet irradiation 
the skin becomes brpnzed or freckled, and it is then noted that the deeper 
layers of the epidermis acquire melanin pigment, and that the stratujsi 
corneum becomes deeper. As the sunburn or freckling disappears the 
cells slowly give up their pigment. In the pigmented basal cells 
melanin is distributed in the form of brown or black granules of fairly 
uniform size which are aggregated around the upper pole of the cell 
nucleus. 

In the basal layer there are, in addition, pigmented cells of a dendritic 
type, and these are present in greatest number when a stimulus to 
pigment formation, such as sunlight. X-rays, or ultra-viblet radiation, 
is applied to the skin. As transition forms between this type of cell 
and the ordinary basal cells can be traced, it is believed that they are 
derived from normal basal cells, and that the assumption of dendritic 
processes is evidence of an active phase of pigment formation. Their 
origin from basal cells is also substantiated by their specific staining 
qualities (see below). 

Pigmented cells of somewhat similar appearance ate also found 
constantly in the dermis, (especially around the blood vessels.' The 
origin and function of these cells has given rise to considerable discussion. 
From their peculiar staining affinities it is believed that they arise from 
the connective tissue of the corium, and that they are not specifically 
concerned with the elaboration of melanin, but with its disposal, and 
for this reason they have been termed chromatophores. The pigment in 
the cells is in the form of irregular globules, and it is believed that they 
acquire it from the epidermis. 

Apart from the skin, melanin occurs in the pigmented structures of 
the eye (retina, chorioid, iris, and ciliary body). In the central nervous 
system it is found in the substantia nigra and, in varying amounts, in 
the meninges. 

Melanin is the only pigment normally found in the skin of man. It 
is elaborated by cells of the epidermis, and the cells with tliis property 
are known as melanoblasts. Melanin contains no iron in its complex 
molecule, and haemoglobin plays no part in its^formation ; sulphur is 
present, probably only as an impurity. The ultimate source oflnelanin, 
like adrenalin, is typogin. Un lower animals, melanin is formed in the 
cells of the epidermis directly from tyrosin, through the action of 
a ferment or oxydase — iyrosinase^^ I’d higher animals, however, the 
process is more complicated, and before reaching the pigment-forming 
cells, tyrosin is converted into a colourless chromogenic substance 
known as dihydroxyphenylalanine (D.O.P.A.)., This substance, on 
reaching the pigment-forming cells, is converted to melanin by a specific 
intracellular ferment, called by Bloch dopa^oxydasep 

The conversion of dopa into melanin in the melanoblasts may be 
demonstrated in Bloch demonstrated that sections of skin soaked 

in a solution of dopa showed deposition of melanin in only those strata 
in which pigment fprm^ion normally occurs (viz., the deeper layers 
of the epidermis), and tms behaviour of the skin is known as the dop^ 
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reaction. It is likely that the dopa reaction resembles very closely^ or 
is identical with, the nomiBi process of melanogenesis. The reaction 
is only evidenced in those cells in which dopa-oxydase is present, 
in cells that are rnelanoblastie, actively or potentially; and the 
results suggest that melanin formation is almost entirely a fimetion of 
tissues derived from ectoderm, and of the skin in particular. 

When dopa is applied to frozen sections of human skin the basal 
layers become blackened, due to the deposition of granules of melanin 
in the cytoplasm of the cells, and the intensity of pigment production 
coincides w'ith the existing amount of pigment present in the skin 
examined. The dendritic cells of t^ie epidermis, r(‘ferr(‘d to above, also 
show" a positive dopa reaction, butVthe pigmented branched cells of the 
eoiiuni (rnelanophores) are dopa 
negative;:^ This observation is 
jficld to prove that the rnelano- 
phpres are not of epidermal 
origin, and that they do not 
produce, but merely carry pig- 
ment) 

In some pathological states 
there may be generalized or 
lo(;alizcd diminution of pig- 
mentation of the skin, in others 
there may be an increase. In 
albinism, there is total absence 
of melanin from the skin, hair 
and eye, and the dopa reaction 
of these structures is negative. 

In vitiligo, the reaction is nega- 
tive in the depigmented areas of 
the skin, and is strongly positive 
in the adjacent zones of hyper- 
pigmentation. In Addison’s 
disease, brown pigmentation may 
be uniformly distributed 
throughout the skin surfaces 
of the body, or it may be 
relatively excessive in certain 
areas. It is believed that the precursor of adrenalin is identical with 
dopa, and that when the suprarenal glands are diseased they are 
unable to utilize their normal quota of the mother substance ; therefore, 
it is surmised, the pigmentation of the skin is evidence of a compensatory 
action of the melanoblasts to utilize the excess of chromogenic substance 
in 4;he body. Accordingly, the dopa reaction of the skin in Addison’s 
disease is weak, because the dopa oxydase has already been utilized in 
the formation of melanin pigment. 

TYPES OF MELANOMA 

A melanotic tumour or melanoma arisea|pnost often ki the fkin, 
in the eye or in other parts' of the body. It is usually present at 

B. FAtH. i 



Fig. a4, Syninietricul inelunuina of front 
of chest. 

{Museum of Jiof/ul Cfdleye of Sunjeom of Edinburgh.) 
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birtj;, and the term nieyus (Latin : neevtis — a birthmai'k or blemish) 
may be applied to it ; less commonly, it becomes obvious about puberty, 
or in adult life. There is evidence that a melanoma may result from 
trauma. 

A congenital melanoma is represented in simplest form by a hat 
or slightly raised pigmented spot or macule. When more pronounced it 
may take the form of a warty, pedunculated, or hairy mole. Sometimes 
tumours of this class are very numerous and may be disposed in 
groups or in irregular lines (systematized and linear melanoma). 
Occasionally they form large diffuse patches, sometimes distributed 
symmetrically on the trunk or limbs (giant melanoma). The “ bath- 
ing trunk ” jiattern of diffuse pigmentation, sometimes found in asso- 
ciation with generalized neu- 



rofibromatosis, is an exag- 
gerated example of this 
^ variety. 

Most melanomata are 
simple tumours and remain 
so throughout life ; but some, 
after remaining unchanged 
during many years, may en- 
large and show signs of ma- 
lignancy ; and occasionally a 
melanoma is malignant from 
its onset. According to these 
modes of behaviour, the 
melanomata may be des- 
cribed conveniently under 
three headings: (1) benign 


Fig. 95. Sc€X)nduri1y pigmented melunoina of 
acanthotic and keratoid tyi)e8. The pigmen- 
tation is eoiihned to the epidermis, and 
there are no epithelial cells in the corium. 

{lAtbofoiory of Royal CoUoge of PhytUAafaj Bdinburyh.) 


melanoma, (2) malignant 
melanoma arising in benign 
growths, (8) malignant mela- 
noma arising de novo. 


(1) Benign Melaaoma 

Two main types of benign melanoma may Jbe recognized : the 

“ hard ” or secondarily pigmented melanoma ,|,(M the “ soft ” or nosvus^ 
cell melanoma. The two types can be distinguished only by histological 
examination, and the essential difference is that in the former type, the 
(^condarily pigmented n^^|anoma, the pigmented cells lie entirely 
within the epidermis^wherea^in the latter type some of the characteristic 
cells of the tumour. The so-called nsevus cells, lie deep to the epidermis 
in the coriuni^ 

or Secondarily Pigmented Melanoma. This be 

regarded as warty growth which is pigmented, and in whiefi the pig- 
ment appears to play an entirely subordinate r6le. It is peduncu- 
lated or sessile and may be discrete or a^^f^ated. It may alrise 
ftom the stratum comeum of the epidermis type), or from the 
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pridkle-cell layer {(icanihoiic type). These tumours differ from other 
jorms of melanoma in that th^ seldom become malignant, and that, 
when^ftey do, they give rise to typical squamous-oell carcinoma, jfjgt 
to malignant melanoma. ') 

Soft or Naevus-cell ’’ Melanoma. This tumour consists of 
aggregations of cells in the deeper layers of the epidermis as well as in 
the corium. \^The cells in the epidermis are usually elliptical and non- 
fibrillated, arid are arranged in groups or cell nests, whiclT cause expan- 
sion of thh rete processes of the epidermis. [ 
fThe cells in the corium are round, mostly non-pigmented, and 
arranged in regular groups or colimns. These cells are known as 
ncems cells and they are characteristic of this type of tumour. The 
najvus cells are separated from one another, and from the epidermis, by 
h variable amount of connective tissue. The cells arc of spherical shape, 
with scanty cytoplasm and a round or oval nucleus which has a definite 



Fig. 30. Benign na?vus-cell melanoma. Note the groups of na^vus cells 
regiilarly arranged in the upper part of the corium and the lluckcning 
of the overlying epidermis. 

iLahorattfry of Rtml Cothgi. of Phynciam nf KdinJburgh.) 


nucleolus and a clear chromatin network. They show a faintly positive 
dopa reaction, and are, therefore, presumed to be capable of melanin 
formation. At the periphery of the columns of naevus cells and in the 
adjacent tissue there are a few pigmented granular cells of branching 
or rounded shape which are believed to be ordinary phagocytic cells 
containing pigment (melanophores). In a few cases of naevus-cell 
melanoma the histological changes are confined to the epidermis. 

The problems of melanoma and the exact origin of the nsevus cell 
are very complex and do not admit of dogmatic answers. The histo- 
logical interpretations are difficult and uncertain. The various views 
may be classified thus : (1) the naevus cells are mesod^ynal in origin, 
and arise from the ^ndothelium of lymph and blood channels (Von 
Recklinghausen), or .from undifferentiated connective tissue cells 
(Ribbert); (2) they /re ep^rnwl in origin, and aiaisS from specific 
cells — ^melanoblasts (Unna, Imwson) ; and (8) they related in their 
origin pji the terminal nerve fibres of the ^in (jSoldan, Masson, 
Ewnig)> 

Dawson, from elaborate histological studies, adduced stnwg evidence 
to ^hold the epidermal wigin of the nsevus cell. He iras able, from 
a large series of aectioiis, to trace the processes by which they arose ftota 
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localized areas of pigmented cells 
in the deeper layers of the 
epidermis. He stated that, “ the 
process could be traced from the 
localized areas of pigmentation 
of the basal cells, through a 
series of cell transformations 
occurring in those cells, to the 
formation of intra-epidermal cell 
nests ” ; and that, “ in the intra- 
epidcrmal formations the 
epithelial cell, having lost its 
intercellular fibrils, becomes de- 
tached and actively proliferative, 
assumes a spindle or star-shaped 
form, till finally the cell group or 
its component cells breakthrough 
the transition zone between 
epidermis and corium, leaving 
the superficial layers to heal up, 
while they themselves migrate 
and settle in the upper corium, 
where they undergo regressive 
processes, and become the 
atrophic cells of the noevus. They 
arise, however, as mclanoblasts 







Fig. a7. Stages of evolution of a 
malignant melanoma. 

{Ltiborafortf of Ito^al College of Physicians of Edinburgh ) 

and remain potential mclanoblasts. 


thougli they become depigmented and give up their pigment to 

chromatophorcs on the 



Fi(». 38 . Simple melanoma showing malignant 
transformation. Note the mclanoblasts “spray- 
ing from the rete processes and also the irregu- 
larity of the nasvus cells in the upper carium. 

(Laboratory of Boyal CoHege of Physicians of Edinburgh,) 


periphery of the cell 
groups.” 

The researches of 
Masson, which have 
been amplified by 
Ewing, afford equally 
strong evidence that 
the naevus cell is a de- 
rivative of specialized 
cells found in associa- 
tion with the sensory 
nerve ends in the 
corium or in the epi- 
dermis, or in both. 
Their views have now 
gained general sup- 
port ; they certainly 
offer a simpl^xplana- 
tion of tbjP^gment 
changes found in 
neuro- fibromatosis — 
itself a disease aSecting 
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specially neuro-ectodcrmal structures— suggesting the active participa- 
tion of epithelium in a melanoma may be referred to the growth of 
specialized cells belonging to the nerve-end apparatus. 

(2) Malignant Melanoma (Arising in a Benign Growth) 

.The presence of melanin in the cells of a simple nu‘lanoina 
appears to le^d to a state of instability and a tendency to malignancy. . 
It is sometimes observed that a 
benign melanoma that has re- 
mained unchanged during many 
years unexpectedly shows en- 
largement, increased vascularity 
and finally malignancy. The 
'change may occu^pontaneously, 
or it may be initiated by trauma. 

The signs of malignant change 
may appear gradually, or they 
may occur with great suddenness, 
manifest by rapid local infiltra- 
tion, ' enlargement of lymph 
glands, or the appearance of 
^ hi etastases. In other cases 
evidence of malignant change is 
evidenced by local ' recurrence 
after removal of an apparently 
simple growlli. 1 It is important 
to realize that increase in size 
may be an inconspicuous feature 
of malignant transformation, for, 
in some sites, such as the nail 
bed and the eyeball, the tumour 
may be extremely small, and 
may have escaped detection, 
and, in such cases, widespread 
metastases often occur without 
apparent enlargement of the 
primary growth. 

Transition to malignancy in 
a benign melanoma appears to Fig. 30. Melanoma involving the .scapula, 
be a dual process and is caused ^ metastasis which (leveloj>cd eighteen 
I ivff j.- i? 4 . after removal of an ocular mela- 

b3r^roliferation of the quiescent noma. 

naeVUS cells and th^^nultiplication (Department of Surgery f UniversUy of Edinburgh.) 

of new cells derived from the 

surface epithelium, especially the rete processes. Histologically, these 
changes are marked by the appearance of larger prolpplasmic forms of 
“ naev^cells,’’ which often show two nuclei. These cells tend to 
becomlS^ from the pre-existing cell groups and to form isolated masses. 
Coincidently with these changes the rete processes in the epidermis 
increase in number over a variable distance, and they become broad 
and club-shaped, due to proliferation of the cells within them. At 
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different parts the rete processes rupture, and pale protoplasmic cells 
penetrate into the corium, where they proliferate and give rise to 
stellate or spindle-shaped forms with a variable degree of pigment {see 
Kg. 87). 

(8) Malignant Melanoma (Arising de novo) 

; A: malignant melanoma may occur at almost any point on the 
surface of the body, but common sites are the forehead, the neck, the 
abdominal wall, and a nail fold^he nail fold or 
bed is the commonest of allj: In some sites 
the primary tumour remains small although 
metastases may be numerous ; in others the 
tumour may grow rapidly to a large size and 
may ulcerate. 

In general, a malignant melanoma may be 
regarded as the most aggressive of all tumours. 
It has pronoun ced infiltrating characters and 
therefore spreads widely by direct extension. < 
In addition, it tends to invade^the. lymph 
vessels, giving rise to metastases in the regional 
lymph glands. The tumour cells may actually 
grow in the lymph vessels and give rise to 
multiple and/or massive secondary growths in 
their course. The secondary deposits in the 
lymph glands are freciuently more deeply 
pigmented than the primary growth. 

In many cases a malignant melanoma 
metastasizes by the blood stream and gives 
rise to multiple secondary growths in the Ipngs, 
brain, liver, kidney, and skin. Metastases may 
be so numerous and widespread that the /condi- 
tion is known as generalized melanosis a 
few cases the secondary tumours are non- 
pigmented or only pigmented in patchesy A 
tendency to spontaneous retrogression of the 
metastases has been observed in a few instances. 

In a few instances of generalized melanosis 
careful search has failed to reveal the primary 
focus. In some instances a metastatic tumour 
does not come to light until many years 
after the removal of the primary growth [see 
Fig. 89). 

Histologically, the most striking feature of 
the malignant melanomata is the div^ity of 
thgin stoucjturci and according to the form and configuration of the cellis 
they may be divided into three main groups : ^ melano-ciu*o^|ma, in 
which cetts of epitheligl^.jch^^ter are arranged in alveoli the 
Tnelano-S|mj;>ma, composed of spindle, cells ; and (8) meWb-endo- 
thelioma. Transitional forms may occur or there 1^"*^iking 
variations within the same tumour. : " . , 



^Fio. 40. Small ocular 
melanoma witli multi- 
ple secondary nodules 
in the liver. Some of 
the nodules are non- 
pigmented. 

Univif 

^ <itf Edinburgh,) 
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Ocular melanoma arises from those parts of the eye which normally 
contain pigment. It occurs most often in the conjunctiva, the 
chorioid. and the pigmented layers of the retina, and more rarely in 
the^'ins and ciliary body. Usually it is highlx.m^ignant. 

Melanoma of the bulbar conjunctiva does not differ greatly from 
one in the skin. It forms a flat diffuse growth which often ovj^lies 
part of the cornea. It tends to recur after operation, and Removal 
of the eye may be necessary for its eradication. 

The intra-ocular melanomata are of two varieties ; (a) circumscribed, 
and (6) diffuse. " 

The circumscribed tumour is often lenticular in shape. It 
usually occurs in the chorioid, from which it tends to spr^d to the 
subretinal space, and then assumes a mushroom shape. The sclera 
resists invasion for a considerable time, and, as a result, there is great 
disorganization of the interior of the eye. After the sclera is in- 
filtrated extension to the perforating arteries or the optic nerve occurs. 
Metastases, usually in the liver and Jungs, may develop while the 
primary growth is exceedingly small. Local recurrence after removal 
of the eyeball is not common. 

Histologically, this type of tumour shows gi*eat stmctural variations 
(polymorphism), not only in the different tumours, but in the same 
tumour. The commonest appearance is that of a pigmented spihdle- 
or round-cell sarcoma. Pigmentation is irregular and may only be 
present in groups of cells, or the pigment may lie in clumps between cells. 

{t)<The diffuse tumour is characterized by longer duration of 
growth and by a greater tendency to spread by the perivascular lymph 
channels. The cells in this type are polygonal or spindle-shaped and 
vary considerably in their pigmentation. 

Dawson claimed that all the ocular melanomata were of epithelial 
origin, and that the histogenesis was the same as in melanotic tumours 
of the skin. He based his claims on the essential structural similarity 
of the skin and the conjunctiva, and on the neuroectodermal origin of 
the normal pigmented cells of the retina and choroid. 

IRRADIATION OF TUMOURS 

The increasing use of X-rays and radium in the treatment of tumours 
makes it imperative for the surgeon to be familiar with the pathological 
results which may follow excessive dosage by these types of irradiation. 

In general, the effects of X-rays and of the gamma rays of radium 
are similar, except that X-rays, being necessarily applied externally, 
have their maximum effect upon the integument, whereas radium if 
introduced below the surface acts principally upon the tissues imme- 
diately around it. The disturbance may be constitutional or local, and 
in either case may be acute or chronic. Acute eltects are seen in 
patien^ iLS a result of excessive exposure to the rays, whereas chronic 
eSecta^l^cuT usually in radiologists, the result of prolonged and 
repeated irradiation. 

ConstiihittoDal Effects of Irradiation. Acute constitutional dis- 
Is ^thin a few hours or a few days of the time of 
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irradiation. When mild, it is characterized by headache, malaise, 
anorexia and nausea ; when severe, it may lead to vomiting, diarrhoea, 
prostration and death. The toxaemia responsible for these manifesta- 
tions has been attributed variously to acidosis, alkalosis, destruction of 
the white blood cells, disintegration of lecithin, derangement of the 
colloidal equilibrium, and alterations in the chloride distribution in the 
body fluids. 

Chronic con-stitutional effects are characterized principally by 
degenerative* changes in the blood-forming tissues. Secondary anaemia 
develops, with leucopenia and a relative lymphocytosis. Sometimes 
leukaemia or aplastic anaemia supervenes. 

Local Effects of Irradiation. The local effects of irradiation vary 
gicatly, depending, on the one hand, upon the intensity and duration of 
the exposure and, on the other, upon the radiosensitivity of the tissues. 
The radiosensitivity is a variable factor, for it depends not only upon 
the type of cells but also upon their state of activity at the time of 
irradiation. In general, the most sensitive of normal cells arc the 
germ cells, the lymphocytes, and the highly specialized parenchymatous 
cells of viscera, especially the liver, spleen, thyroid gland and bone 
marrow. All cells are most sensitive during growth and multiplication. 
These facts form the basis for clinical therapy in certain non-maligant 
diseases. Thus treatment by X-ray or radium is valuable in certain 
forms of liyper-thyroidism and in some disorders of the spleen and bone 
marrow. It also affords relief in certain inflammatory conditions, for 
example, dermatitis, diverticulitis and rheumatoid arthritis, although 
its mode of action in these diseases is not understood. 

The local action of irradiation has been investigated more thoroughly 
in the skin than elseherc. When the skin is exposed to a single 
“ overdose ” of irradiation it may exhibit any degree of damage from a 
mild erythema to a deep burn. These effects are usually not manifest 
until scviTal days after the exposure. Irradiation burns are characterized 
by a tendency to continue unhealed during long periods, for the irradia- 
tion effects an obliterative endarteritis with fibrosis of the surrounding 
tissues, and consequently the sloughs are slow in separating and the 
processes of repair are delayed. 

If insullicient to produce such acute effects the irradiation may 
result in changes that become manifest oiily after a period of weeks or 
months. The cells of the iiair follicles and sweat glands arc often 
destroyed, and consequently the hair subsequently falls out and the 
skin becomes dry and shiny. Often the skin becomes deeply pigmented. 

Repeated irradiation of the skin may give rise to chronic dermatitis, 
and this may lead to an “ irradiation carcinoma ” (X-ray carcinoma). 
Such effects are almost limited to radiologists, and, as a consequence of 
the former practice of holding the fluorescent screen in the unprotected 
hands, they are situated most often on the dorsal aspect of the fingers. 
It is interesting to note that an irradiation burn such as results from 
simple overdosage shows no special liability to the development of 
malignant disease. The chronic skin lesions are due essentially to 
endarteritis obliterans, perivascular fibrosis, and oedema of the cutis 
vera, as well as to secondary changes in the epidermis, fbe nails become 
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corrugated and brittle, and eventually separate from the matrix. The 
skin becomes red, shiny and atrophic, and later pale, dry and thickened. 
Sometimes ulcers develop, which tend to penetrate deeply and to 
remain unhealed during long periods. Later, multiple papules and 
warty nodules appear, the harbingers of cancer. 

Irradiation cancer arises usually on the basis of one of the warty 
nodules. It occurs as a late manifestation, and may develop many 
years after the final exposure to irradiation. In some cases two or more 
independent carcinomata arise. The growth has the microscopic 
characters of a squamous-ccll carcinoma, but since the tissue is fibrous 
and the lymph vessels are extensively obliterated the growth spreads 
slowly and metastasizes late. 

Effects of Irradiation on Tumours, In accordance with tlie general 
concept that the radiosensitivity of cells varies according to their 
activity, tumour cells arc generally more susceptible to irradiation than 
normal cells, and the cells of malignant tumours are generally more 
susceptible than those of simple tumours. 

If a radium needle be implanted in a tumour, its effects vary in 
different parts of the tumour inversely as the square of the distance. 
Immediately around the needle the tissue, both cells and stroma, 
rapidly undergoes necrosis, and eventually forms sloughs, small or large 
according to the dosage. In the zone peripheral to this area the cells 
undergo a form of coagulation necrosis and arc destroyed, but the 
stroma, being less vegetative, survives, and consequently no gross 
slo\4ghing occurs. In a zone more peripheral still from the needle, the 
rays destroy only a certain proportion of the tumour cells, more 
particularly those in mitotic division at the time. Other cells, not 
destroyed, are believed to be subjected to inhibitory influences which 
have the effect of restraining their growth. 

In irradiation therapy the aim is to effect maxinuim tumour destruc- 
tion with minimum damage to the normal tissues. This object is 
achieved by accurate estimation of suitable dosage and careful distribu- 
tion of the needles so as to attain a uniform field. It is generally 
believed that successful treatment is enhanced by the use of relatively 
small amounts of radium over a long period, which ensures that during 
the time of in*adiation a greater number of malignant cells will enter the 
phase of mitosis and thus become especially vulnerable. 

The above-mentioned effects of irradiation upon tumours relate to 
the cells of the tumours. It must be observed, however, that the stroma 
also is affected. The rays cause thrombosis of the blood and give rise 
to an obliterative endarteritis, and subsequently they lead to fibrosis 
and obstruction of the lymph vessels. Thus they reduce the vascularity 
of the tumour, interfere with the nutrition of the tumour cells, and 
delay or inhibit extension. In some cases the irradiation gives rise to a 
local infiltration by lymphocytes, plasma cells and eosinophil leucocytes, 
and these may possibly have some antagonistic ett&it upon the invading 
malignant Oells. 

Radium Poisoning, Poisoning by ingested radium has occurred 
in a few instances, notably in Orange City, New Jersey, where girls 
employed in painting clock dials with luminous paint were affected. 
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The pigment used for this purpose contained minute amounts of 
radium, together with mesotborium and radiothorium, and the 
poisoning was due to the ingestion of these substances from licking the 
paint brushes. After absorption, the radium and thorium compounds 
are stored in cells of the reticulo-endothelial system, particularly in the 
bone marrow, and remaining there permanently they discharge alpha 
particles and exert a profound effect upon neighbouring cells. At an 
early stage they give rise to a “ radiation osteitis,” characterized by 
increasing sclerosis of the bones. If oral sepsis coexists, necrosis of the 
jaw is a common result. Later, sometimes several years after absorption 
of radium has ceased, there is a liability to various forms of ansemia and 
leukaemia, which may prove fatal. 

An extremely interesting late effect of radium poisoning is the 
development of bone sarcoma, generally of a rapidly growings cellular 
type. It appears that the long continued irritative action of the 
radium, first manifest in a proliferative osteitis, eventually predisposes 
the Cells to neoplastic hyperplasia. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DISEASES OF BONES 

The problems of osteogenesis, normal and pathological, remain the 
subject of unabated controversy. Bone has been described as a con- 
nective tissue impregnated with lime salts, but, though true enough, 
this simple statement gives no indication of the complicated structure 
of bone, so beautifully adapted and adaptable to bodily needs, nor 
of its manifold functions in relation to metabolism and its responses 
to hormonal influences. These anatomical and physiological considera- 
tions have such a close bearing upon the pathology of bone diseases as 
to necessitate a detailed account of them. 


ANATOMY OF BONE 

For illustration a typical long bone will be considered. Such a bone 
consists of a shaft or diaphysis and of two extremities or epiphyses. 
During the ]jeriod of growth the diaphysis is separated from the 
epiphyses by plates of hyaline cartilage, the epiphysial cartilages. Some 
bones possess, in addition, secondary epiphyses or apophyses^ which are 
separated from the diaphysis or the primary epiphyses by plates of 
cartilage. 

From the pathological standpoint the most important part of a 
bone is the metaphysis, the region of cancellous bone immediately on 
the diaphysial side of the epiphysial cartilage. This is the region from 
whicli all lengthwise growth of bone proceeds, it is the most vascular 
region of the bone, and it is the region mnst liable to injury. For these 
reasons it is especially apt to be involved in trauma or in infective disease 
in childhood or adolescence, and it is especially affected by any inter- 
ference with the normal processes of calcification and ossification during 
those periods. It is also the region most subject to tumour formation. 

Blood Supply. The distribution of blood vessels in bones is of 
importance in determining the sites affected by disease. 

In a typical long bone the sources of blood supply may be classified 
as follows : (1) The nutrient artery, (2) periosteal arteries, (8) meta- 
physial (juxta-epiphysial) and epiphysial arteries. 

(1) The nutrient artery is a vessel of considerable size, which supplies 
the major portion of the bone. It enters the bone usually at its middle 
third, in a direction obliquely away from the larger metaphysis. Inside 
the bone the artery divides into two principal groups of vessels, which 
are directed in the long axis of the bone towards either end of the shaft. 
They terminate at the metaphysis by anastomosing with other vessels 
to be described below. * 
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(2) The periosteal arteries are fine twigs which supply the superficial 
layers of the cortex of all parts of the bone. They are large and abundant 
in childhood, scanty and small in old age. 

(3) The metaphysial ( juxta-epiphysial) and the epiphysial arteries are 
fine vessels derived from the arterial plexus (the circulus vasculosus of 
Hunter) which form a network encircling the bone in close relation to 
the joint capsule. These vessels penetrate the periosteum and cortex 
to reach the metaphysis and epiphysis respectively, and they terminate 
by anastomosing with the terminal branches of the main nutrient 
artery. Thus it will be seen that the metaphysis, tlie region of maximum 
bone growth, is supplied by three sets of blood vessels : (1) terminal 
branches derived from the main nutrient artery ; (2) metaphysial 
arteries ; (3) epiphysial arteries that have penetrated the epiphysial 
Cartilage. Tliese anastomosing vessels at the metaphysis are large and 
tortuous, and consequently at this region the blood flows slowly and 
any blood-borne organisms are apt to be arrested. 

The above description applies to typical long bones. In short and 
irregular bones the blood supply is somewhat different, and is derived 
principally from periosteal arteries, and to a less extent from one or 
more “ nutrient ” arteries. In tlie short long bones of the hand and 
foot the blood supply is derived j)rineipally from single nutrient arteries, 
which pierce the shaft and immediately break up into fine twigs. In 
infancy these bones possess no mctaphyscs, and consequently diseases 
such as tuber(!ulosis originate in the centre of the shaft. 

Microscopic Structure of Bone. All parts of a bone arc pervaded 
by channels of various sizes, relatively few in compact bone, numerous 
in cancellous bone. The large channels are the Haversian canals. 
These run mainly in the long axis of the bone, and tliey contain 
connective tissue, blood vessels, nerve filamt^nts, and lymph channels. 
In addition, the large channels of cancellous bone contain marrow 
elements. Around the Haversian canals and communicating with them 
are the lacunw, which contain the bone cells, the branched cells of 
the connective tissue framework which preside over the nutrition and 
metabolism of the bone. The branching processes of these cells 
occupy minute channels or canaliculi, which ramify in all parts of the 
bone. 

Around each Haversian canal the bone is arranged in concentric 
lamcllee, which with the canal, the lacunae and their canaliculi constitute 
a Haversian system. Near the surface of the bone a different arrangement 
obtains. The lamellae here lie parallel to the surface and are nourished 
by blood vessels of periosteal origin lying in the Volkmann’s canals. 
These superficial lamellae are pierced by perforating fibres of white 
fibrous and clastic tissue, which are connected with the periosteum 
and with the insertions of tendons and ligaments. 

It will be noted how admirably a bone is constructed for its essential 
function of providing a rigid supix)rt. The Haversian systems arranged 
longitudinally, and the superficial lamellae arranged parallel to the 
surface, give longitudinal stability, whilst the fibrous and elastic tissues 
give elasticity and strength. Bone may be compared to a plaster of 
Paris bandage, in which the gauze is represented by the fibrous and 
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(Cellular parts of the bone and the plaster by the calcareous part. 
Incinerate a bone and only the calcarfpus material is left ; place it in 
strong mineral acids and only the fibrous structure remains. 

; It should be observed that in spite of its hardness and density bone 
is a very vascular tissue, unlike that other component of the skeleton, 
cattilage. It is for this reason that bone so readily undergoes decalcifica- 
tioil' or other changes in response to metabolic or hormonal influences, 
or from the effects of local lesions such as tumours, aneurysms, or 
infections. 


THE GROWTH OF BONE 

The majority of bones are formed in cartilage, and only a* few, 
including the bones of the calvarium and some of the facial bones, are 
developed in membrane. Since bone formed in cartilage is especially 
subject to diseases, the process of endochondral ossification will be 
described in some detail. 

Bone formation starts in the clavicle in the fifth week of intra- 
uterine life, and in many other bones a short time later. The ossifying 
process begins near the midpoint of the bone and spreads thence 
through the whole diaphysis. Secondary centres of ossification 
appear later in the epiphyses and apophyses, and later fuse with the 
shaft. 

Microscopically, in the process of ossification several distinct changes 
may be recognized, whereby the cartilage first proliferates, then becomes 
calcified, and finally is replaced by vascular bone-forming connective 
tissue. The cartilage itself is not ossified ; it merely provides a cellular 
matrix suitable for the growth of osteogenic connective tissue. The 
stages of bone formation may be recognized as three distinct zones in a 
growing bone, extending from the pre-formed hyaline cartilage at one 
end to the completed bone at the other. The fhst zone is the zone of 
proliferation of cartilage. The cartilage cells increase in number and in 
size, and they become arranged in columns disposed in the long axis 
of the bone. The number of columns is constant in each bone. The 
second zone is the zone of provisional calcification, where calcium 
phosphate is deposited from the blood stream forming a narrow band 
extending the whole width of the bone, so that when the bone is cut 
longitudinally it appears as a thin white transverse line. In diseases 
associated with deficient calcification this white line may be absent or 
replaced by a broad irregular area of greyish colour. The third zone is 
the zone of r^laeement of cartilage by osteogenic tissue. Capillary vessels 
grow out in regular columns fix)m vessels in the existing hone into the 
band of calcified cartilage, and the new bone is formed around and 
between these vessels. Along with the vessels come small dark-staining 
cells or osteoblasts. These are specialized connective-tissue cells which 
are generally regaled as the specific bone»tbrming cells ; their function 
l^ing to elaborate an osteoid matrix in which calcium is deposited to 
produce bone as we recognize it. When the bone has been formed the 
osteoblasts remain as bone cells,” 
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THE REMODELLING PROCESS 

A 

Bone is not an inert and immutable framework, but a living tissue 
adjusted to meet the varied forces imposed upon it. This is evidenced 
most strikingly during growth of the skeleton. The primordial bone 
at the metaphysis is relatively soft and vascular, and is not fitted to 
meet the stresses imposed by gravity and muscular action. It is adapted 
to these requirements by a process known as remodelling, by which the 
bone beconies compact or cancellous according to the functional require- 
ments of the part. The remodelling process is the factor that decides 
the ratio between size, stability and strength in bones, and is probably 
brought about by many agencies, including chemical organizers, the 
restraining effect of the periosteum, and the action of the muscles. 
The young bone at the metaphysis is often more bulky than future 
requirements demand, and by the process of remodelling it is reduced 
in quantity and increased in density to attain the requisite thickness 
and compactness of the shaft. Examples of failure of the remodelling 
process during skeletal growth are found in the dystrophies now grouped 
under the title diaphysial aclasis {see p. 129 ). 

In adult life the remodelling process effects alterations in the 
structure of any part of a bone, according to its special needs. An 
outstanding example of this is seen when the statics of a bone is altered 
by the union of a fracture in faulty alignment. To meet the altered 
axis of weight-bearing the bone and callus assume a dense lamellated 
structure in the new lines of pressure, whereas parts subjected to less 
stress are relatively porous. 


RELATION OF BONE TO THE METABOLISM OF CALCIUM AND 

PHOSPHORUS 

The elements calcium and phosphorus have an important part in 
many metabolic processes, and are essential for such basic activities 
as the mechanism of the heart beat, the contractility of muscles, the 
irritability of nerves, and the regulation of acid-base reactions. The 
r6le of the skeleton is to act as a storehouse for these elements, and 
thus to ensure a constant level in the blood, so that it is not surprising 
that any disease which affects calcium and phosphorus metabolism is 
reflected in the bones. 

Calcium and phosphorus are obtained from the food by absorption 
in the alimentary tract, and such portions as are not utilized are elimi- 
nated in the fasces and urine. 

Calcium is absorbable only in soluble form. Its absorption is 
therefore impaired when there is an excess of phosphates or alkalies in 
the diet, which leads to precipitation of the calcium, or when fat 
digestion is incomplete, a condition leading to precipitation of calcium 
soaps. Vitamin D, in virtue of its r6le in &cilitating fat digestion, is 
also a necessary factor in the absorption of calcium. 

Calcium is held in solution in the blood in a concentration far in 
excess of its ordinary chemical solubility. Fnrt of it is adsorbed on to 
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the serum proteins. The remainder is in ionic form, and is probably 
maintained in supersaturated solution by the agency of the parathyroid 
hormone. 

The calcium and phosphate ions in the blood are in chemical equili- 
brium with the solid calcium phosphate of the bones, and are therefore 
subject to the laws of ionic dissociation. Consequently, an increase in 
ionic phosphate in the serum leads to diminution of the serum calcium 
and to deposition of calcium phosphate in the bones. Conversely, a 
reduction of the ionic phosphate leads to increase in serum calcium and 
to mobilization of calcium phosphate from the bones. This latter effect 
is seen clinically in cases of acidosis, where the buffer phosphate is 
excreted and consequently decalcilication of the skeleton is brought 
about. It is seen also in hyperparathyroidism, for the effect of an 
increase of parathormone is to remove phosphate from the blood and 
thus to cause decalci(icati(jn. 

Calcium metabolism is tlius dependent upon a great number of 
factors ; adequate diet, unimpaired fat digestion, sufficiency of 
vitamin D, maintenance of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
blood, and proper functioning of the parathyroid glands. The internal 
secretions of the pituitary and thyroid glands also play some part in the 
process. Thus pituitary disease leads to gigantism and acromegaly, 
and sometimes marked skeletal decalcification. Thyroid dysfunction 
causes bone atrophy in exophthalmic goitre and dwarfing in cretinism. 
Even the sex glands are related in some way to the whole process. Their 
connexion is not obvious in the human, but in animals it is sometimes 
of great biological importance. In the stag, for example, the growth and 
subsequent casting of the antlers is intimately related to the seasonal 
sex cycles, and, as John Hunter observed, if the animal be castrated its 
antlers are shed prematurely. 

It seems probable that the mineral salts of bone are held in a com- 
plex molecule which includes calcium phosphate and carbonate along with 
magnesium, sodium, potassium, chloride, fluoride and hydroxyl 
groups, 

Robison has shown that the deposition of calcium phosphate from 
the soluble salts in the tissue fluids is effected through the agency of 
an enzyme, phosphatase. This enzyme has been shown to be present in 
greatest concentration in tissues in which ossification is actively proceed- 
ing. It acts primarily by hydrolysing the soluble phosphoric ester, 
with liberation of free organic phosphat*e. If a sufficiency of calcium 
salts be present, the resulting increase in the concentration of phosphate 
ions leads in turn to precipitation of the complex calcium carbonate- 
phosphate molecule. The activity of phosphatase appears to depend 
upon the hydrogen ion concentration of the blood, and is greatest when 
the p¥L is deflected towards the acid side — the condition normally 
present in growing bones or in healing fractures. 

THE s6lE of the PERIOSTEUM 

In 1741,. Duhamel, a French squire of scientific inclination, making 
use of the recently discovered method of staining bones in vivo by the 
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oral administration of the dye madder, found that increase in girth of a 
bone is due to the formation of layer upon layc*r of bone under tlie 
periosteum, just as the increase in diameter of a tree trunk is due 
to the activity of its cambium layer. On the basis of this experi- 
mental observation he formulated the theory of the essential osteogenic 
function of the periosteum, a theory whii*li 


ever since hai^ been the subject of controversy. 

Ollier, of Lyons, was the great protagonist 
of Duhamel’s theory. In his classical work 
which appeared in 1867, and which contained 
many valuable observations on the growth of 
bone, he claimed that the periosteum of young 
subjects is capable of osteogenesis even when 
'separated from the bone and buried in museh*, 
and he showed that in adults also the peri- 
osteum continues to exercise this function wlien 
stimulated by trauma or by infection. 

On the other hand, there is the view, wliich 
Macewen has powerfully supported, that the 
periosteum has no bone-forming propei-ty, but 
is merely a vascular fibrous membrane whose 
function is to limit bone growth. Macewen, 
as a result of a series of masterly experiments 
and observations, came to the following con- 
clusions ; (1 ) That the periosteal flaps described 
by Ollier were not osteogenic unless spicules 
of bone adhered to them ; (2) that the life, 
growth, and repair of a bone arc not affected 
by removal of its entire periosteum ; and 
(3) that after subperiosteal resection of the 
shaft of a bone the new bone is formed, not 



by the periosteum, but by a dual process 
of proliferation from the cut bone ends, and 
(in youth) of compensatory overgrowth of the 
metaphyses. This last conclusion was sug- 
gested by experiments in w^hich the bone 
ends after partial diaphysectomy were covered 
by metal caps ; after six weeks the defect was 
filled by new bone, and at this time the caps 
were found to be approximated, indicating 
that the new bone was derived not from the 
periosteum but from what remained of the 


Fk;. . Jlcf^cnenitioii i)f 
bone after partial dia- 
physectoiny. A radio- 
gram taken four months 
after subperiosteal re- 
section of a part of tiie 
tibial diaphysis. Note 
the thick mass of new 
bone, already sclerosed, 
which has grown from 
the upper fragment. A 
thin wedge of Inme from 
the lower fragment ex- 
tends proximally under 
the periosteum. 


original diaphysis. 

As has been stated already, the “ battle of the periosteum” is not 


yet concluded, although many of the apparent discrepancies have been 
settled. It has been suggested that the periosteum may best be 
regarded as a double-layered membrane. The outer layer is thick and 
fibrous, and its function is one of limiting and vascularizing. The inner 
or “cambium” layer, which is active only in youth, is a thin layer of 
delicate connective tissue containing numerous osteoblasts, and its 
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function is osteogenic. This cambium layer is more intimately con- 
nected with the cortical bone, from which it takes origin, than with the 
fibrous periosteum, and it may with advantage be termed the epiosteum 
(Hey Groves). 

Whatever views are held regarding the function of the periosteum, 
it is beyond doubt that it takes a very important part in pathological 
processes affecting bone. The periosteum acts as a capsule or restrain- 
ing membrane to bone, and a bone cannot alter its shape or exceed its 
normal limits unless the periosteum be removed, raised, or stripped. 
What sometimes is called “ expansion of bone ” suggests that bone is 
distended ^by pressure from within, but as bone is a rigid structure such 
a belief is obviously unacceptable. P^xpansion of bone is dependent 
On the periosteum being raised by some agency, such as trauma or 
temporary or recurrent effusions, and a simultaneous softening and 
decalcifieation of the underlying bone. 


MECHANISM OF BONE FORMATION AND RESORPTION 

Since Goodsir in 1845 first applied the microscope to the study of 
bone growth, it has been assumed almost universally that bone is a 
product of the vital activity of specific cells known as osteoblasts. 
These are polygonal cells, with dark-staining protoplasm, which show 
a tendency to arrange themselves in layers in apposition to the bone 
trabeculae. In youth the osteoblasts are present in large numbers unj^er 
the periosteum and at the mej;aphysis, the two regions where bone 
formation proceeds most actively. They are present also, in either 
youth or adult life, at nearly all sites of osteogenesis, physiological or 
pathological. 

Most pathologists prefer to regard the osteoblast as a specific type 
of mesoblastic cdl whose purpose is to provide a matrix (ossein or 
osteoid tissue) for bone, just as the fibroblast is specialised to produce 
collagen fibrils. Probably the osteoblasts take no part in the deposition 
of calcium, which is determined more likely by physico-chemical 
processes. 

Resorption of bone consists essentially in the conversion of the 
insoluble crystalline calcium phosphate of bone into soluble or colloidal 
calcium phosphate. It is generally accepted that resorption is effected 
in part by halisteresis — ^a physico-chemical process in which the calcium 
is withdrawn by the agency of the body fluids — ^and in part by the 
vital activity of the osteoclast cells. These osteoclast cells are multi- 
nucleated giant cells with the characteristics of foreign-body giant cells, 
and they are present around many sites of physiological or pathological 
bone resorption. They are variously regarded as phagocjrtic wandering 
cells, or as rriodified osteoblasts. 

l^iche and Policard have suggested that bone results from a 
metaplasia or metamorphosis of primitive mesenchyme, which is 
brought about by a combination of environmental or. physico-chemical 
{lactors, rather than by the actioii of any speciflcially endowed cells. 
They point out that bone formation occurs alwa 3 rs in young mesen- 
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chymal tissue sustained in certain pliysical characteristics, and this 
tissue they call an ossifiable medimn. Bone fomiation depends first 
upon the presence of such an ossifiable medium, and, secondly, upon 
the presence of an adequate supply of readily assimilable calcium. 
According to this hypothesis ossification depends upon local adjust- 
ments of the circulation, and is independent of the action of osteoblasts. 

In our opinion the greatest importance of the work of Leriche and 
Policard lies in the prominence they give to the action of circulatory 
changes in modifying the behaviour of bone. In general it may be 
stated that excessive blood supply (hyperasmia) is associated with bone 
resorption ; and conversely diminution in blood supply, oth^ things 
being equal, with sclerosis. These views regarding the changes 
induced by alteration of the vascularity of bone serve as a valuable 
means of interpretation for many pathological phenomena, especially 
in radiological studies of bone diseases. 

HETEROTOPIC OSSIFICATION 

The development of bone in tissues remote from the skeleton is a 
rare but interesting process, the reason for which has provided consider- 
able speculation. Heterotopic ossification has been observed quite 
frequently in the scar of an old abdominal incision, and it may occur 
in an old hsematoma, in the wall of an aneurysm, in tumours, and 
in many other situations. 

Ossification in the perichondrium of calcified costal cartilages is 
another example of the same phenomenon. It is most common in 
the upper and more stationary ribs. It usually affects elderly people, 
but it may occur in young subjects, especially if they suffer from 
chronic pulmonary disease that leads to fixation of the chest wall. 
The ossification begins close to the sternum and is first apparent near 
the surface of the cartilage. 

In “ myositis ossificans progressiva,” bone formation of a heterotopic 
character is found on a large scale. The new bone is preceded by 
calcification and by a proliferative change in the fibrous connective 
tissues of the muscle {see p. 219). 

The bone formation occurs always in relation to fibrous connective 
tissues and in structures that may be regarded as in a state of functional 
disuse or death, and it is always preceded by deposition of lime salts, 
such as is of common occurrence in healed tuberculous nodules in lymph 
glands, blood vessels, or in scar tissue in many other situations. 

In the past, heterotopic ossification was generally attributed to the 
activity of osteoblasts derived from local or distant sources. Thus, 
ossification in the abdominal wall was ascribed to injury to the pubis 
or xiphistemum, with consequent liberation of osteoblasts ; whereas 
ossification in other situations was thought to be due to the action of 
osteoblasts migrating from the blood stream into the injured tissues. 

The present-day view is that the presence of specific cells {osteo- 
blasts) is not essential, and that if the requisite conditions of vascularity 
and calcium supply are present any primitive mesenchymal cells may 
assume the osteoblastic function. 
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UNION IN FRACTURES* 

It is customary to describe three stages in the repair of a fractured 
bone : (1) the stage of blood-clot and granulation tissue, (2) the stage of 
caUus, and (8) the stage of ossification. These divisions, though rather 
arbitrary, serve to mark the various phases of healing in bone. . 

Soon after fracture the bone ends and lacerated tissues about them 
are surrounded and infiltrated by blood-clot, which may vary in 
amount and in distribution in different fractures. Newly formed 
capillaries invade the clot, along with phagocytic cells and fibroblasts, 
which slowly replace the clot by a vascular granulation tissue. If the 
fracture is examined after about ten days the tissues will be found to be 
very gelatinous, and a clear, slightly pink jelly covering the ends of the 
bones will be observed. A little later calcific material is deposited in the 
exudate, which, at this stage, is sometimes known as the pro-callus. 

In tlic intermediate stage of repair islands of new bone appear 
in the calcium-infiltrated granulation tissue, and to this mass of 
newly formed bone and proliferated tissues the name callus is given. 
The early callus is usually soft and forms a roughly globular or spherical 
mass between and at the ends of the bones as well as for a variable 
distance in the surrounding soft parts. The amount of callus and its 
disposition in relation to the bone ends is very variable and is influenced 
by many local factors. The portion outside the bone and beneath the 
true periosteum is known as the external callus ; that which plugs the 
interior of the bones is the internal callus ; and that connecting the 
actual fragments is the intermediate callus. When healing is complete 
only the intermediate callus persists, and throughout life it shows a 
slightly greater density than the adjacent bone. 

The amount of callus which is deposited at the site of fracture is 
very variable. It depends, among other things, on the site of the 
fracture and the degree of damage to the bone. Thus it is greater in 
oblique or comminuted fractures tlian after simple transverse fractures 
or after osteotomy. In greenstick fractures the amount of callus tends 
to be relatively large, probably as a result of hsemorrhage from the 
vascular periosteum. ; In fractures of the skull there is little or no callus 
formation. The amount of callus tends to be increased by movement 
during the repair of the fracture. 

Evidence of bone resorption may be very readily seen in radiograms 
taken at intervals after fracture. They show deealcification and rare-” 
faction of the bones at the site of fracture and for a variable distance 
beyond it. The result of such resorption is appreciated if the fracture 
is exposed at operation, when it is found that after about ten days the 
bone ends have lost their sharp spiculation, and are more porous and, 
as a itsult, less readily adaptable to one another. If looked for, the 
jelly-like pre-osseous substance may be found on the fragments ; it may 
be regarded as the primitive callus in which deposition of lime salts is 
to occur prior to actual bone formation. New bone is rarely apparent 
until about the tenth day, and twentjr-five days usually elapse before 
the callus becomes firm. Toughening of the callus is probably caused 
by the gradual return of the local circulatory conditions to normal. 
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At an early stage of the formation of a mass of callus a thick and 
oedematous covering of periosteum is found. Later it becomes tough 
and fibrous and forms an investing membrane at the site of union. 

non-union is often met witli in the long bones, and 
there are some sites at which it is especially common. These are the 
^neck of the femur in old subjects, th^istal third of the ulna, th^istal 
part of the tibia, the middle of the shaft of the humerus, thejjatella and 
the^x)lecranon. Nofi-union is very common in fracture of the carpal 
navicular and of the calvaria. 

When the fragments of bone are exposed in a case of non-union of 
long standing their ends are generally found soft, spongy and rarefied. 
Sometimes absorption has taken place to such an extent that a con- 
siderable gap separates the fragments. In some instances, especially 
those associated with pseudarthrosis, there is sclerosis of the ends of 
the bones, especially of the distal fragment which may be cup shaped. 
Sometimes an encysted collection of serous fluid is found within the 
fibrous capsule uniting the bones. 

Non-union may be attributable to constitutional or local causes. Con- 
stitutional predisposing causes arc' not well defined It is generally 
stated that severe anternia, wasting diseases, sypliilis, diabetes mellitiis 
and chronic renal disease predispose to non-union, but it seems probable 
that their importance has been over-estimated. 

^ocal predisposing causes of non-union are of three main varieties ; 
(1) mechanical hindrance to the approximation of the fragments and 
their union by callus, (2) interference with the normal biological process 
of new bone formation, and (3) inadequate immobilization. Sometimes 
the factors are combined. 

(1) Mechanical hindrance to the approximation of the fragments may 
result from wide separation of the fragments or from interposition of 
soft tissues such as muscle and fascia. Actual new bone formation may 
be attempted, and the bone may invade the interposed muscle, but it 
is deposited in the axis of the muscle fibres and lies at right angles to 
the fragments, and is thus of no value in cementing the fracture. 

(2) Interference with the normal biological process may result from 
infection, pre-existing disease in the bone, derangements of the local 
circulation (as by rupture of a nutrient artery), and other factors. 

Infection is an important cause of non-union and accounts for the 
frequency of this complication in compound fractures. The presence of 
a foreign body may further militate against repair. Infection may 
disturb tbe processes of union in several ways : (a) by causing^iecrosis 
of the fragments, (6) by causingjdestruction of the young bone-forming 
elements, (c) by delaying the normal process of new bone production to 
such a period that some of the essential factors for osteogenesis are lost. 
Such is the part played by fairly severe infection, but in the presence 
of a mild degree of infection, union is often very firm and attended by 
an excess of , callus. 

Pre-existing disease of bone such as cysts, tunaours, or osteomyelitis 
may determine non-union, but it is remOllf^kable that not infrequently 
union may occur even in the presence of extensive local disease. 

(8) In the repair of some fractures a slight degree of movement is 
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.regarded as beneficial, and many surgeons encourage active movement 
of a fractured bone from the onset of treatment. None the less, there 
are many sites at which this practice must be regarded as injurious and 
likely to promote non-union. Many indeed believe that the most 
fruitful source of non-union is faulty immobilization, especially such as 
permits of repeated slight shearing or torsional strain at the bone ends ; 
and it is significant that those fractures which fail to unite are precisely 
those which are difficult to immobilize completely. Experience in the 
management of common fractures such as that of the carpal navicular 
and the femoral neck in old subjects has afforded convincing evidence 
of the importance of securing firm fixation of the fragments and pro- 
tection of the developing callus. In intracapsular non-impacted 
fracture of the neck of the femur non-union is almost invariable unless 
immobilization is obtained. Following immobilization, secured pre- 
ferably by operative means, firm union results in a considerable humber 
of cases. Non-union at the neck of the femur is associated usually 
with marked absorption of bone locally and cupping of the distal 
fragment, which, formerly, was attributed to atrophy as a result of 
rupture of the nutrient vessels ; but, more likely, the disappearance 
of bone and the non-union are due to disturbance of the callus induced 
by the trauma of recurring slight movement, or to aseptic necrosis of the 
proximal fragment. 

In fracture of the carpal navicular, union is uncertain unless move- 
ment of the wrist and carpal joints is abolished during treatment. The 
non-union resulting from too early resumption of movement can 
generally be overcome by prolonged immobilization. 

In some situations it appears that excessive mechanical traction 
may be responsible for delayed union as a result of undue separation 
of the bone ends. 


TRANSPLANTATION OF BONE 

Bone transplants are commonly employed in orthopaedic and plastic 
surgery. They are required most frequently to restore continuity and 
to promote union of a fractured bone. Sometimes "they are used to 
* bridge the gap resulting from injury, necrosis or operative interference. 
In other instances they are of service to iinmobilize a tuberculous 
vertebra, to deepen the acetabulum in congenital dislocation of the hip, 
or to stabilize a flail joint. 

The transplant may consist o^ living or of jdead bone. Living 
bone may be derived from the iSaine subject (anaplastic), or from 
another individual of the same species (homoplastic). Dead bone is 
usually derived from another species, and is conveniently obtained 
‘ from beef bone that has been boiled and suitably shaped. Occasionally, 
portkHis of ivory in the form of pegs or nails are employed. 

Antopjbftst^ transplants are most generally useful. They may be 
deiived^fr^ near the site of intended implantation, for example, the 
bqne ac^uung a fracture, or from some other part of the skeleton, such 
as the subcutaneous surface of the tibia, ^le proximal end of the fibula, 
or one of the ribs. A single large transplant or a number of small 
fragments, “bone chips”, may used. Custom, circumstance ^d 
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ingenuity play a prominent part in determining the site for obtaining 
the transplant* and the ease with which a transplant may be taken 
from the tibia makes this the favourite source. The ribs, though 
accessible and of suitable curvature for many purposes repair of 
defects in the skull), do not provide satisfactory b^ansplants on account 
of their lack of substantial cortex. 

The Fate of Bone Transplants. This is a problem on which there 
is no- general agreement. Transplants of dead bone (such as beef bone 
or ivory) are generally believed to subserve two principal functions : 
(1) to give stability at the site of implantation, and (2) to act as osteo- 
conductive agents, scaffoldings along which new bone may be deposited. 
The dead transplant acts as a foreign body and stimulates a reaction on 
the part of the surrounding tissues. 

r Transplants of living bone give stability and act as osteo-conductive 
agents, and in addition, it is believed, they encourage osteogenesis. It is 
believed that they serve this purpose best when transplanted with the 
periosteum retained. 

The viability of a living transplant is a subject of controversy. 
The view most widely held is that a thin superficial layer of the 
transplant survives, the cells of thi^ part acquiring nourishment from 
tissue fluids and effused blood serum. The remainder of the transplant 
dies and then functions as a dead transplant. If the transplant be 
examined forty to sixty days after its implantation it will be found 
to be rarefied, and the Haversian canals are wider than normal, 
and are invaded by granulation tissue and newly formed blood 
vessels. 

Radiological studies show that in most cases the transplanted bone 
is gradually absorbed, and simultaneously new bone is formed in the 
tissues around it. It must be noted, however, that in some bone 
transplants, notably pegs inserted into the marrow cavity and trans- 
plants used for spinal fixation, the shadow of the transplant is visible 
for many years. In such cases it must be conceded that the transplant 
either has lived unchanged* or after serving its purpose has become 
incorporated in the tissues as a foreign body. 

OSTEOMYELITIS 

Any inflammatory process involving bone and marrow may be 
called osteomyelitis, but the unqualified term is generally restricted to 
non-tuberculous lesions due to pyogenic micro-organisms. The disease 
may follow direct infection from local sources, as in compound fractures 
or from an open woimd, or it may result from- hsematogenous infection 
derived from distant sources. The hsemajtogenous type will be described 
first. It is principally a disease of chi ldh ood or of adolescence, and when 
it does affect adults the pathological process is somewhat modified. 

ACUTE OSTEOMYELITIS 

This is a common disease, and a grave and often fatal one. IBtojrs are 
affected three times more frequently than girls, and most often between 
the ages of thr ee and ten years. 
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In the great majority of cases the infecting organism is the sta ph y- 
loc^ois ^ujeiw. The staphylococcus albus or streptococci are some- 
timesTie causal agents, and occasionally in young children pneumo- 
cocci. The origin of the infection is not always obvious. Sometimes a 
boil or septic abrasion in the skin is present, sometimes the tonsils 

are inflamed, but very frequently 

l|. jg impossible to detect a primary 

focus. 

In most cases the disease appears 
to start as a septicsema. The cir- 
culating organisms then settle in 
favourable situations in the bones 
and there lead to an acute suppura- 
tive inflammation. Often there is 
a history of a recent minor injury 
to the affected bone, and probably 
a small traumatic haemorrhage 
forms the nidus favourable to the 
growth of the infecting organism. 

Tlie scpticasmic phase may be 
of short duration, or it may be 
prolonged during several days. In 
the latter event multiple foci may 
develop in several bones, simul- 
taneously or in succession — a 
feature which suggests that the 
organisms may have some specific 
affinity for osseous tissue. In severe 
cases the septicaemia continues, 
finally giving place to pyaemia. 

The Local Lesion. The bone 
focus is generally situated in the 
metaphysis, which is the region of 
„ most active growth and consists 

rici. 4‘2. Septic osteomyelitis of the i i. -i 

tibia, of three and «i half years' dura- young \ascular bone, easily 
tion, ill a man aged twenty vears, traumatized. 

There is a massive involucrum r»cr- ^t the onset of the bone lesion 
forated by mimerous cloaca*, through . i . . • - 1 

which a large sequestrum may he there IS an outpouring of leucocytes 
seen. around the organisms, and an 

(Museum of Surgeons of abscess containing thick yellow pus 

rapidly forms. Around the abscess 


yal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh,) 


there is a zone of intense hyperiemia. The infection then sjgc^s (1) to 
the surface, causing subperiosteal effusion, (2) down the medullary 
canal, and (8) rarely through the epiphysis. The infection traverses 
the Haversian and Volkmann’s canals in the C 9 ctex, and erupts under 
the periosteum, raising it off the bone surface, f^jnee the periosteum is 
ciosely attached to the circumference at the epiph 3 rsial cartilage the 
infection does not spread towards the joint except in certain regions, 
such as the hip, where the metaphysis is intra-articiila^ When the 
periosteiun is elevated from a wide area the small periosteal arteries 
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^become obliterated, and the blood supply to the cortex is impaired. 
Superficial portions of the bone undergo necr osis and may later form 
sequestra. Rarely the principal nutrient artery to the bone may be 
occluded by thrombosis, and then the greater part 
of the diaphysis dies. 

At operation in the early stages the bone does not 
bleed, the vessels of the marrow are occluded by 
blood clot, and bily droplets escape from the wound. 

Later, the periosteum over the affected bone is 
thickened and very congested. It is raised off the 
bone, and when it is incised there escapes a quantity 
of thin yellow pus. Sometimes, if the original focus 
lies beneath the cortex, this outlet suffices, but often 
itris advisable also to explore the bone in the region 
of the metaphysis to evacuate pus confined within 
the cancellous bone. 

Necrosis of hone is usually greatest in the region 
of the metaphysis, where thrombosis and toxic in- 
flammatory products pent up under tc^nsion destroy 
the living framework of the bone. In this region the 
whole thickness of the bone, or its greater part, may 
become necrotic. If the periosteum has been widely 
elevated there may also occur necrosis of the super- 
ficial parts of the denuded cortex. Wlien the wl)ol(! 
marrow has been invaded, the greater part, or 
even the whole, of the diaphysis may die. For- 
tunately, however, this extensive necrosis is rnucli 
less frequent than examination of museum spe(‘iniens 
suggests. 

The dead portion of bone is at first continuous 
with the living, but demarcation is not long delayed ; 
its surface, denuded of periosteum, is smooth and 
shiny and white ; when percussed it emits a “ dead ” 
sound ; and when pierced by an instrument it does 


not bleed. 

Around the margins of the dead bone there rapidly 
develops a foreign-body reaction, and small portions 
of necrotic bone may be completely absorbed, but 
large ones remain until extruded or removed by 
operation. Around the dead mass, in the interstices 
of the adjacent living bone and in such of the perios- 
teum as is in contact with the bone, there develops 
a vascular granulation tissue, which erodes the bony 
trabeculae and eventually sets the dead mass free 
as a sequestrum. In the process of separation the 


Fio. 4a. Ostco- 
iTiyelitiH of the 
tibia. Almost 
the whole dia- 
physis has under- 
o n e necrosis, 
and is seen as a 
smooth, shiny 
sequestrum , 
surrounded by a 
rough, irregular 
involucruin. 

( Museum of Royal Col- 
Ifge of Surgeons of Bdin- 
burgh.) 


sequestrum loses much of its calciu?n, and where the 

granulation tissue has been in eontact with it, there is an eroded, worm- 


eaten appearance. The surface denuded of periosteum and bathed in 
pus is not subject to this erosive process and, for a long time, remains 


smooth and shiny. 
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The sequestrum, when completely loosened from its attachments, 
lies in a cavity in the bone, and interferes with healing, often for 
years. In rare instances it may be extruded from a sinus ; usually it 
remains encased within the involucrum. 

New bone formation may be regarded as a reactive and reparative 
process, although its effects are not invariably beneficent. The new bone 
forms both on the surface and in the depths of the old, so that outside 
the actual area of destruction the bone becomes increased both in girth 
and in density. The new bone is formed in greatest amount immediately 
deep to the periosteum, and when this membrane has been widely 
elevated an extensive neiy case of subperiosteal bone — an involucrum — 
may develop. At first the involucrum is porous and light, but gradually 
it becomes more calcified, and in the course of years it may become 
sclerosed. Its surface is always rough and irregular, and it is usually 
perforated in one or more places by cloacce^ circular everted apertures 
that mark the position of sinuses, or of gaps where purulent discharge 
has prevented regeneration of bone. 

Infection of a neighbouring joint is fortunately an uncommon com- 
plication, although a sterile “ sympathetic ” effusion of clear or of turbid 
fluid, due to hyperiemia of the synovial capsule, is not unusual. Until 
ossification is complete, the epiphysial cartilage, on account of its 
avascularity, offers a secure barrier against joint infection vid the bone, 
and the attachment of the periosteum to the circumference of the 
cartilage limits subperiosteal spread in that direction. Where part of 
the metaphysis lies within the articular capsule, h^J'IHfcver, as at the 
hip, the joint is affected more readily, for as soon as infection reaches 
the surface of the bone it erupts through the synovial capsule. In 
infancy the young vascular cartilage which forms the greater part of an 
epiphysis offers little resistance to infection, and consequently osteo- 
myelitis at this early age is very apt to be complicated by infection of the 
joint — acute arthritis of infants. 

Constitutional Effects of the Disease. The general effects of acute 
osteomyelitis are usually severe, for the pent-up inflammatory products 
discharge highly toxic substances into the blood stream. There is high 
fever, with great constitutional disturbance. Pyiemia may supervene, 
as a result of dissemination of infected thrombi from the large veins 
of the narrow spaces. Lung abscesses, pericarditis endocarditis and 
abscesses in the kidneys or spleen may result. Formerly, due to 
neglect, continued suppuration led to amyloid disease. 

Acute Osteomyelitis in Adults 

Osteomyelitis is much less common in adults than in children, and, 
since the general resistance to staphylococci infection seems to be 
raised, the disease is neither so rapid in progress nor so uniform in 
character. In adults there is no*metaphysis, and such local predisposing 
factors as result from the rapid growth of bone are absent. Con- 
sequently; any part of a bone may be affected. Trauma often seems 
to be a deffnlte " pmdisp^ing f)akori» mid "such expdS^ regions as the 
m^edial surface of the tibia are likely to be affected. ‘The course of the 
disduse is slow and the symptoms are less severe. 
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Acute Osteomyelitis in Special Situations 

It is noteworthy that the more peripheral the bone affected the less 
severe is the disease. The site most commonly affected, the proximal 
end of the tibial diaphysis, is fortunately one of the least dangerous, 
and the superficial position of the bone facilitates early recognition of 
the disease. When the upper end of the femur is attacked constitutional 
features are usually pronounced, and in early childhood the hip joint 
is often involved. At the distal part of the femur the loose attachment 
of the periosteum on the underlying cancellous bone favours early 
abscess formation in the popliteal fossa, and from deprivation of blood 
supply to the bone massive sequestration is a common feature. 

Osteomyelitis of the vertebral is a rare disease, but one of great 
gravity. Adults are affected more often than children. If the infection 
arises in a spinous process or lamina the pus may make its way to 
the surface and do little damage, but if the vertebral body is diseased 
a fatal outcome is likely. The deep situation, the lack of localizing 
symptoms, and the great constitutional disturbance combine to obscure 
the diagnosis ; complications from spread of infection to vital structures 
rapidly supervene ; and surgical approach for the purpose of drainage 
is very difficult. 

In the cervical region an abscess which develops in the prevertebral 
space may pass to the mediastinum ; in the thoracic region mediastinal 
cellulitis and empyema commonly occur ; and in the lumbar region a 
rapidly extendipl^ psoas or an acute perinephric abscess may form. 
Finally, the infection may pass towards the spinal canal and give rise to 
spinal meningitis. 

Osteomyelitis of the pelvic bones is a serious disease and the profound 
constitutional disturbance usually overshadows the local features of the 
infection. Any of the bones may be affected, usually in relation to one 
of the many epiphysial cartilages, especially the pubo-ischial. From the 
ilium an abscess may develop on the pelvic aspect or superficially 
under cover of the gluteal muscles. From the pubis the abscess may 
rupture into the bladder, and a sequestrum may even perforate it. 

CHRONIC OSTEOMYELITIS 

Chronic osteomyelitis is usually a legacy of the acute disease, but it 
may arise insidiously and pursue a slow course. 

In tlie type that succeeds the acute disease there are usually one or 
more sinuses communicating with the exterior. The surface of the bone 
is very irregular, either over its whole extent or over one end of the shaft, 
and it is thickened by new subperiosteal bone. At the metaphysis, or 
extending for a variable distance within the bone, there is an abscess 
cavity, sometimes of considerable dimensions. Around the cavity the 
bone b^mes greatly increased in density, and the neighbouring marrow 
cavity is obliterated by new bone formation. Sometimes there are several 
small cavities within the sclerotic bone. 

Apart firom lingering or relapsing infection the principal factors that 
prevent and maintain the disease in its chronic state are the 

ri^ty of the wall of the bone cavity, and/or the presence of one or more 
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sequestra within it. Small sequestra may be discharged at intervals 
through sinuses, and sometimes small fragments of bone migrate to 
the surface many years after the original infection, even after healing 
of the skin. Massive sequestra are usually entrapped within the 
involucrum and until liberated constitute a source of continued 
tij^ppuration.. 

The insidious form of chronic osteomyelitis, due to staphylococcal 
infection, is somewhat rare. It usually affects adults. Scanty or 
avirulent organisms carried by the blood stream are deposited, usually 
at the metaphysis, and here give rise to a low-grade inflammatory 
reaction. The so-called Brodie^s abscess commonly results. This is 
an abscess in the bone, most commonly in the proximal end of the 
tibia, less often in the .distal end or in the femur or the humerus, or 
more rarely elsewhere. ; The cavity lies in the central axis of the bone 
and is at first close to tfee metaphysis, but may be removed from it as 
the bone grows; The abscess is usually of small size, a centimetre or 
less in diameter, buried in sclerosed bone. Overlying it, the surface of 
the bone is often irregular from new subperiosteal proliferation. The 
abscess sometimes remains for years with little sign of activity, and in 
these circumstances it often contains sterile gelatinous granulations and 
is surrounded by a fibrous wall. No sequestrum is present as a rule. 
With more active infection the abscess may enlarge and become filled 
with thick pus, from which organisms may be cultivated. 

A Brodie’s abscess may remain unrecognized for a long time ; 
occasionally for many years. Pain of a dull aching or boring nature is 
felt in the bone, especially at night, and the neighbouring joint may be 
the seat of recurring effusion. A striking feature is the great sensitive- 
ness of the bone overlying the abscess. A radiogram displays the 
cavity surrounded by dense bone. 

Chronic Hypertrophic Osteomyelitis. Osteomyelitis may be chronic 
from the onset and may then result in extensive hypertrophic changes 
in the affected part, usually one of the long bones. The infecting 
organism is usually the staphylocoecus aureus. The disease tends to 
affect young adults, but sometimes it occurs in later life. The 
commonest sites for this somewhat lare type of osteomyelitis are the 
(ilower end of the femur, the upper end of the humerus, and the libia. 
lilt has been observed also in the clavicle and in the radius. 

When seen at operation the affected part of the diaphysis shows a 
fusiform thickening due to the deposition of new latnellse of bone 
beneath the periosteum. The periosteum and bone at tJie affected area 
are abnormally vascular, and the marrow cavity may be obliterated. 
Generally there is no suppuration nor sequestrum formation, but 
occasionally a small abscess is encountered. The infecting organism 
can usually be cultivated from excised bone chips. 

The condition is associated with aching pain and slight swelling 
of the affected limb, and; movements of the neighbouring joint are often 
restricted and painful;. Intermittent slight rises of temperature are 
often noted, and exan^ination of the blood shows a slight polymorpho- 
nuclear leucoeytosis, seldom higher than 14,000 cells per c.inm. 

The importance of this fonn of osteomyelitis is its reswblance to 
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sarcoma, and very careful and repeated radiological exaniiii^Ltioiis or 
even biopsy may be required to establish its nature. 

Pneumococcal Osteomyelitis 

This form of osteomyelitis is not uncommon iii young children. In 
200 cases of osteomyelitis reported by Fraser, the pneumococcus was 
responsible for 29%. The disease generally runs a mild course, and 
causes but slight increase of temperature and few constitutional symp- 
toms. The pathological features resemble those of staphylococcal 
osteomyelitis, except that in place of thick pus there is a turbid watery 
exudate. A similar lesion is sometimes produced by staphylococcus 
albus, and from the watery nature of the effusion it is sometimes known 
ei,s seroiLs osteomyelitis. 

Typhoid Osteomyelitis 

In the septicaemic stage of typhoid fever the bacilli appear to find 
the bone marrow a favourable nidus, and it has been shown that they 
may be cultivated from this tissue almost as frequently as from the 
spleen. Moreover, they may remain latent in thci marrow long aft(T 
the original disease lias subsided, yet cause no symptom until awakened 
to activity, perhaps by some mild trauma or other disposing factor. 

Typhoid osteomyelitis arises usually from four to six weeks after 
the onset of the fever, but it may appear months or even years 
later. The ribs arc affected most often, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the costo-ehondral junctions, and the cartilage close by may also be 
affected. In other cases the sternum, the bones of the pelvis and the 
spine, the ulna or the tibia may be involved. The disease takes a mild 
course, either insidious in progress or with recurring mild exacjcrbations, 
and there is usually little new bone formation, and only slight tendency 
to the formation of sequestra. Sometimes the bacilla are present in pure 
culture, and the pus is then scanty and rust coloured from altered 
blood. More often there is mixed infection with B, coli or sfapylococci, 
and the pus is then of the ty[)c characteristic of these organisms. 

Osteomyelitis Following Local Infection 

Any open wound communicating with a bone, a compound fracture, 
burn, or an abscess in the neighbourhood of a bone, is apt to lead 
to some degree of osteomyelitis. The extent and severity of the 
infection vary in different cases, depending partly upon the nature 
and virulence of the infecting organisms, and partly upon such other 
factors as the amount of damage to the soft parts and the amount of 
foreign material introduced. The severest lesions are those associated 
with much devitalization of the bone or soft tissues, as in gunshot 
wounds and street accidents, and if a virulent infection is introduced 
the whole bone may undergo necrosis. Minor injuries with slight 
infection may lead merely to superficial inflammation (periostitis), or 
perhaps to necrosis of small flakes, of cortical bone. 

A classical example is osteomyelitis of an am ptUatio iL^tumj}, and in 
whi^t Wy be called the amputation era of surgery many specimens of 
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this ai^eotion found their way into museums. 
The open medullary canal formed a ready 
route of entry for organisms, and these were 
spread widely along the bone or remained’ 
near its extremity. In the latter case a . 
sequestrum usually resulted, which involved 
a short annular portion of the cortex, often 
with a "longer tapering portion of cancellous 
bone. 


Bone Changes resulting from Adjacent 
Inflammation 

The bones adjacent to an acute inflam- 
matory process may share in the regional 
hyperaemia and undergo considerable osteo- 
porosis which, in some situations, may lead 
to grave effects. One of the most notable 
examples of this process has been observed in 
the upper cervical vertebrae in association 
with acute inflammatory lesions of the 
pharynx and of the glands of the neck. The 
liyperaemic decalcification of the vertebrae, 
particularly of the atlas and axis, may allow 
of loosening or separation of the interverte- 
bral ligaments resulting in forward luxation 
or dislocation of the atlas. The displacement 
may occur spontaneously or from trivial 
violence. It may occur without complica- 
tions, but in some cases it has led to com- 
pression of the cord giving rise to quad- 
riplegia ; in others the compression has been 
fatal. 

When the local inflammatory process is 
less acute, as for example in a chronic ulcer 
of the leg, the reaction in the underlying 
bones is quite different. The inflammatory 
hyperaemia, which may vary in intensity 
from time to time, leads to a proliferative 
reaction in the periosteum and effusion 
beneath it. New bone formation occurs 
irregularly as osteophytic outgrowths beneath 
the periosteum and in the interosseous 
membrane (Fig. 44), and its form and dis- 
tribution may be modified 
by gravity or by muscular 
action. 

SYPHILIS OF BONES 

The bones may be 
affected in both the second* 


Fia. 44 . A macerated specimen of the distal 
two- thirds of the left tibia and fibula, illus- 
trating the development of osteophytes which 
commonly occurs in a case of chronic leg 
^ ulcer. Tlie new boneformadon is most abun- 
'^diniit at sites of muscular attachment and in 
the plane of the interosseous membrane. 
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airy an^ tertiary stages of acquired syphilis or in inherited syphilis. 
Nowadiays the disease is seldom seen. 

In general, the pathology is fundamentally the same as that of 
Syphilis in other tissues, but modified by the special anatomical and 
physiological attributes of the bone. Spirochsetes carried in the blood 
are deposited in the bone and lead to a cellular reaction. There is an 
infiltration of the periosteum by endothelial cells ^nd lymphocytes, 
granulation tissue is formed, and subsequently this leads to fibrosis. 
Sooner or later, as in all syphilitic manifestations, there is a considerable 
degree of endarteritis obliterans around the affected parts. The bone 
at the site of the lesion may undergo temporary decnlcification and 
partial destruction, but later when the vascularity of the part diminishes 
it is apt to become sclerosed. 

'The bones most liable to syphilitic lesions are the tibia, sternum, 
ulna, clavicle, and the bones of the calvarium. In the long bones the 
lesions are situated usually in the diaphyses, and consequently syphilis 
of the bones, unlike tuberculosis, rarely leads to joint involvement. 

Secondary Stage. In the secondary stage of acquired syphilis the 
bones are liable to be involved after the period of the skin eruptions. 
The tibia is affected most often. Commonly there is a periostitis, which 
is mild and transient. The periosteum is infiltrated with round cells, 
and becomes painful and tender to pressure. In some cases multiple 
areas of fibrous tissue develop — ^periosteal nodes — ^which, in ^periicially 
placed bones like the tibia, may be obvious as localised tender swellings. 

Tertiary Stage. In the tertiary stage of acquired syphilis the bones 
may be affected either by localized gummata (single or multiple) or by 
a diffuse gummatous osteo-periostitis. 

Gummata affect the tibia often, and are situated generally at the 
proximal third of the diaphysis. The sternum also is affected frequently. 
Less often gummata occur in the ulna, the clavicle, or the bones of the 
skull. The first stage in the formation of a gumma consists in a cellular 
infiltration of the periosteum. Later there is a proliferation of granula- 
tion tissue, which decalcifies the subjacent bone, often in a serpiginous 
manner. Subsequently the tissue becomes fibrous, and forms a firm 
mass raised above the surface of the bone. Multiple gummata may 
fuse and form a swelling of large size which may simulate a new 
growth. 

As the granulation tissue, loaded with calcium from destruction of 
subjacent bone, undergoes fibrosis, it provides a medium suitable for 
ossification. The new bone formed in it gives rise to a rough irregular 
eminence on the surface of the shaft, a so-called ha/rd node. As a result 
of the ischs&mia induced by endarteritis obliterans the bone in the 
vicinity of the gumma commonly undergoes extensive sclerosis. 

Sometimes the gmnma softens in the centre and breaks down 
to form an abscess or ulcer of characteristic appearance, with an 
^indurated, sharply defined, “punched-out” margin and a yellowish 
sloughing base. The ulcer provides an avenue for superadded infection, 
and a septic osteomyelitis may then develop, which may result in 
necrosis of the bone and sequestrum-formation. Eventually an ulcerated 
gumn^inay heal, leaving a glazed, yellow-coloured «|car. Gummatous 
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ulcers develop most often in relation to the bones of the skull, and 
super-added infection may then lead to suppuration inside the cranium. 

Diffuse gummatous osieo-periostitis results from an infiltration 
similar to the localized infiltration of a gumma. The diaphysis of the 
tibia is affected frequently. The bone eventually undergoes sclerosis, 
and much new bone of dense structure is formed, both on the surface of 
the shaft and within its marrow cavity. The bone is greatly increased 
in weight. The p€*riosteum is thickened, and adheres firmly to the 
surface of the bone, which is rough and irregular. The marrow cavity 
is encroached upon and may be totally obliterated. 

Inherited Syphilis. 

Some of the bone 
lesions of inherited 
syphilis may be con- 
genital, whereas others 
develop during child- 
hood and adolescence. 

Syphilitic osteochon- 
dritis or epiphysitis is 
one of the commonest 
of the early lesions. It 
occurs usually during 
the first six months of 
life, and it affects 
especially the lower 
end of the femur, but 
also the tibia, the fib- 
ula, or the bones of the 
forearm. Often the 
affection is multiple 
and bilateral. Being 
painful, the lesions 
prevent free move- 
ment, and the limbs 
may appear to be para- 
lysed (pseudo-paralysis 
of infancy). The path- 
ological process con- 
sists of an infiltration 
of the metaphysial 
regions of the bones by 
lymphocytes and granulation tissue. Ossification of the metaphysis is 
interrupted, and the bone already present undergoes decalcification. 

When the affected area is cut across it is seen that the thin trans- 
verse line that normally marks the zone of new bone formation is 
replaced by a broad irregular band of a yellowish colour, and in this 
region the bone is softer than usual The cartilage becomes softened, 
and separation of the epiphysis may occur, Efiusiou in the neighbour- 
ing joint is not uncommon. 

Gummaia, and diffuse gummatous osteoperiostitis may occur in 



Fig. 45. Syphilitic osteitis of left parietal bone, 
from a child aged two and a half years. 
{Museum of Rtryal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh,) 
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inherited syphilis. They have the same characters ns in acquired 
syphilis, and tend to affect the same bones, especially the tibia and 
sternum. The tibia is liable especially to a diffuse osteoperiostitis, and 
as a result it becomes greatly tJiickejied and scl( rosed. Usually it 
becomes curved, with the convexity anteriorly, ai»d is flattened from 
side to side, the so-called sabre tibia. Somi‘times the sharpness of its 
margin is obscured and the bone may tlien resemble a cucumber in 
shape. 

Syphilitic daciyliils is a form of osteoperiostitis affecting the meta- 
carpals, metatarsals, or phalanges. The proximal phalanx of the index 
finger or thumb is most liable to the disease. New bone is formed 
under the periosteum, and a cylijuirieal, se lenitic* cjdargement results. 
Growth of the bone is interfered with and tiu* digit may remain per- 
manently short. 

The cranial lesions of inherited syj)hjiis are now recognized to be 
attributable to the malnutrition and debility associated with the 
disease more often than to a specific infection of the bone. Thus 
craniotabes, a condi- 
tion of deealcifiealion 
and thinning of tlic 
flat bones, particularly 
the occipital bone, is 
the result of malnutri- 
tion and is comparable 
to tJic cranial atrophy 
s een in rickets. 

‘'Parrot’s nodes,” the 
large bosses of spongy 
bone that form in the 
region of the frontal 
and parietal tubero- 
sities, also have their 
counterparts in rickets. 

Erosions of the bones 
of the palate and nose, 
which result in perfor- 
ations of the palate 
and in the charac- 
teristic depressed, 
saddle-shaped nasal ridge, arc secondary results of combined septic and 
syphilitic lesions of the mucous membranes. 

DIAPHYSIAL ACLASIS (Multiple Exostoses) 

The term diaphysial aclasis has been applied by Keith to certain 
diseases characterized by disturbance of the growing ends of bones. 
The most notable example is the condition formerly known as multiple 
exostoses, but there is much evidence that the rarer dyschondroplasia 
should be included, as well as, perhaps, such conditions as solitary 
exostoses and multiple chondromata, which are usually classed as benign 
tumoiua. 



Fig. 4G. Syphilitic osteitis of the frontal bone, from a 
child affected by inherited syphilis. 'Fhe di]:)lo6 and 
outer table are extensively destroyed, and in places 
the inner table is perforated. The ulcerative proc*ess 
is irregular in distribution, and gives a worm-eaten 
appearance. 

(Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 
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Diaphysial aclasis usually occurs as a hereditary disease, and 
sometimes three or four generations are affected. The lesions are not 
recognizable at birth but appear in childhood. They are rarely very 
noticeable before the eighth or tenth year. Males are affected three 
times more commonly than females. 

The disease is characterized by three associated pathological 
features, but all are not present in every case. The three features 

are : (1) multiple irregular outgrowths of 
cartilage and bone, (2) failure of bone 
modelling at the ends of the diaphysis, 
(3) deficient growth in length of the long 
bones. 

(1) The irregular outgrowths or exo- 
stoses constitute the most obvious feature 
of the disease. They are multiple and 
often in large numbers. They occur most 
frequently near the distal metaphysis of 
the femur and the proximal metaphysis of 
tlie tibia, but they may affect the humerus 
and other long bones, the scapula, the 
members of the pelvic girdle, and occas- 
ionally any other bone formed in cartilage. 
Exostoses of this type never arise from 
bones formed in membrane, and they 
never arise from epiphyses. 

The exostoses are composed of un- 
modelled bone. Sometimes they arc conical 
or pointed, sometimes rounded and glob- 
ular. As a result of continued growth in 
length of the bone affected, the conical 
exostoses tend to point obliquely, away 
from the neighbouring epiphysis. Often 
one such conical projection lies at the junc- 
tion of the normal and abnormal parts of 
the bone, whereas the globular projections 
usually are closer to the epiphysial cartilage. 
An interesting feature of the disease is 
Fig. 47. Diaphysial aclasis, that the affected portion of bone is covered 

Posterior asi^ct of the right ^ layer of cartilage from which 

knee joint, showing multiple -o x- j • 

exostoses arising from the growth proceeds. Ossification proceeds m 

metaphyses. this cartilage, and thus the exostoses and 

{Mwrnn surface irregularities are formed. At about 

the age of twenty to twenty-five, when 
growth normally ceases, the cartilage ceases to form bone and becomes 
calcified. Not infrequently excessive growth of the cartilage leads to 
the formation of multiple chrondromata, which are most common in 
the hands, but may occur in many other situations, 

(2) The failure of bone modelling when present is seen at the ends 
of the diaphyses, and in these regions the bone is deficient in calcium 
and in^gular in structure. Sometimes large rounded islands of cartilage 
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persist in the bones and are visible in radiograms as clear spaces in the 
bone shadow. The epiphyses are usually unaffected, but occasionally 
they are small, of irregular outline, and prematurely ossified. 

(8) Deficient growth in length is a common accompaniment of 
diaphysial aclasis. The subjects of this disease are usually of less than 
average height, from premature cessation of growth of the long bones, 
and sometimes they are actually dwarfed. In some cases the paired 
bones in the forearm and leg grow unequally and this leads to deformities. 

The Nature of the Disease. The precise limitation of the lesions 
to the metaphyses of bones formed in cartilage indicates clearly that 
the fundamental feature of the disease is a disturbance of endochrondral 
ossification, and that the disturbance does not occur in the early embryo 
but begins after the major portions of the bones have been normally 
formed. According to Keith, the essential factor is a failure of bone- 
modelling, the process whereby normally bone newly formed at the 
metaphysis is remoulded and adapted to become a part of the shaft. 
The bone formed after the onset of the disease consequently remains 
unmodelled, with scanty Haversian systems irregularly disposed, and 
sometimes interspersed with masses of unaltered cartilage. The layer 
of cartilage on the surface, from whose deep aspect the growth of the 
exostoses proceeds, is believed to be derived from the epiphysial 
cartilage. 


DYSCHONDROPLASIA (Chondrodysplasia) 

Dyschondroplasia was described by Ollier in 1898 as a disease 
characterized by irregular ossification of long bones and by unilateral 
dwarfing. The term is now^ applied also to bilateral affections of similar 
character. 

The disease may affect one bone, one limb, or nearly every bone in 
the body. It generally becomes manifest in early childhood. The 
pathological changes are most marked in the metaphysial regions and 
do not affect the mid parts of the diaphyses. The bone may be some- 
what broadened, and is occupied by masses of cartilage, which are 
traversed and divided by long trabeculae. Exostoses may be present, 
and multiple chondromata of the hands and feet have been observed. 

The disease is now generally regarded as a variety of diaphysial 
aclasis, but differs from it in that a familial history is often lacking. 

FRAGILITY OF BONES 

A bone owes its capacity for resisting stresses and strains to two 
inherent qualities, hardness and elasticity. Hardness of bone is obviously 
due to the mineral content, whereas elasticity depends upon the soft- 
tissue elements, the periosteum, the endosteum, the bone cells and fibres. 
Decalcification of bone leads to softening and pliability, whereas 
fragility or brittleness is due to affections of the connective-tissue 
framework and may even occur when the mineral content remains 
normal. The bones may become fragile in rickets, in infantile scurvy, 
or as a result of erosion by tumours, but the term ^'fragility of banes 
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is usually rostrirtcd to certain congenital or inherited diseases of which 
fragility forms the i3rcdoniinating characteristic. 

Fragility of bone may be present in foetal life, or may become 
manifest in childhood, and for convenience of description it is preferable 
to recognize two distinct typers, osteogenesis imperfecta^ in which the 
fragility is evident at birth or in infancy, and familial fragility with 
blue sciercc,"^ wJiieh appears in later childhood. 

Osteogenesis Imperfecta. The subjects 
of this disease are usually still-born, but 
oecasionaJly they survive and may attain 
adult life. The bones are excessively 
brittle, and break under the least strain, 
or evem as a result of muscular action. 
Fractures are sometimes present at birth, 
and during infancy as many as a hundred 
may occur, and cause much deformity and 
shortening of the limbs. Union of the 
fractures is usually rapid, and sometimes 
is accompanied by excessive formation of 
callus. Apart from being fragile the bones 
may show little dej)arturc from normal. 
I'hey arc well calcified, though usually of 
slender build. Microscopically, there is 
sometimes evidence of a deficiency in the 
connective tissue cells of the bone, with 
irregularity in the disposition of the bone 
lamellae. 

The long bones of the extremities are 
b„n“- Particularly liable to fracture, but no bone 

years, is dwarfed, ami shows is exempt. Tile cranium often presents a 

tJic <!harueteristic deformity curious deformity. It is of relatively large 
of the liciut The fciiiorji • i u j xu i i 

arc deformed, the result of «***'> very broad across the temijoral 

old fractures, and a iiiarkr<l regions. Sometimes there is an angular 
degree of coxa vara is pre- projection above the level of the zygoma, 

>vasprt*sent, but not marked, ^^d the upper parts of the auricles may be 

projected laterally and thus rendered un- 
duly prominent. Infants affect cd with ostiHigcnesis imperfecta arc usually 
born of normal parents and tliere is rarely evidence of an hereditary 
tendency. Death usually occurs at an early age from intereurrent 
disease, but if adolcseeiiec is reached the liability to fractures 
diminishes. 

Familial Fragility. This is an hereditary disease, which is transmitted 
in accordance with Mendelian laws as a dominant characteristic. It 
affects both sexes, and never “ skips ” a generation. 

The fragility is usually, though not invariably, accompanied by 
other affections, of which the most obvious are blueness of the sclerse, 
abnormal laxity of ligaments, and a tendency to early deafness. 
According to Voorhoeve, all these affections arc manifestations of an 
underlying hereditary hypoplasia of the mesenchyme. 

Fractures do not usually occur before the second ,or third year. 
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They do not occur so readily as in osteogenesis imperfecta, nor are they 
so numerous, and in most cases not more than six or eigiit occur. The 
fractures heal readily with well-calcified callus. Fraef arcs are rare after 
the age of sixteen or seventeen years. At this time the bones rend to 
become sclerosed, and in a few cases this process proceeds to an abnormal 
degree. 

Blueness of the selerae usually accompani(^s familial bone fragility, 
but is not limited to that disease. The colour varies in dcptli from a 
dark greyish blue to china blu(‘,” and it is most evident immediately 
outside the cornea. It is due to abnormal transluceucy of the sclera, 
which allows the pigment of the subjacent uvea and veins to show 
through. Abnormal laxity of ligaments is sometimes present and 
predisposes to sprains and dislocations. Lastly, many of the subjects 
of this disease are liable to otosclerosis, which comes on in early adult 
life and is steadily progressive. 

OSTEOPETROSIS (Marble Bones. Albers-Schdnberg Disease) 

This rare disease, which may be familial, afh ets one or more bones, 
and is most commonly seen at the base of the skull, in one of th(‘ V(‘rte- 
bral bodies, or in a hjng bone. The affe(*te(l bone }>r(‘sents areas of 



Fio. 49. Osteopoikily ; similar cliaxiges were present throughout 
the skeleton. 
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greatly increased density, which render it very evident on radiography. 
The compact bone is involved first, and later the sclerosis encroaches on 
the marrow cavity, almost obliterating it. The remainder of the skeleton 
may be normal or show a certain amount of widespread osteoporosis. 
In a few cases there is an evident disturbance of calcium metabolism, 
and there may be calcium deposits in the kidneys or the soft tissues 
generally. 

The term “ marble bones ” is a misnomer. “ Chalky bones ” would 
be preferable, for the affected bones though sclerotic are friable, and a 
pathological fracture is a common complication. 

Osteopoikily (speckled bones) is an affection of a kindred nature, 
characterized by the development of multiple small rounded foci of 
dense sclerosis, lying within the substance of bones which in other 
respects appear healthy (Fig. 49). 

ACHONDROPLASIA (Chondrodystrophia Fcetalis) 

This disease, which arises in intra-uterine life, is characterized by 
disturbance of the normal process of endochondral ossification, which 
leads to dwarfing and to certain remarkable deformities. The growth 
disturbance is believed to occur between the third and the sixth month 
of foetal life, and its effects are limited chiefly to those parts of the 
skeleton in which endochondral ossification is in progress at that 
period. Sometimes the disease is inherited, and often it affects several 
members of a family. 

The subject of achondroplasia is rarely more than 4 feet 6 inches in 
height, but the trunk is well developed, and the dwarfing is due almost 
entirely to shortness of the extremities. Both upper and lower extrem- 
ities are short, and contrast grotesquely with the trunk. The arms are 
so short that the finger tips may not reach the trochanters. 

The long bones arc especially affected. They are sometimes little 
more than two-thirds the normal length, but tliey are broad and well 
calcified. The epiphyses are always enlarged, sometimes greatly so, and 
may be of irregular shape. Fusion of the epiphyses with the diaphyses 
may be premature, but often it is delayed, and may even fail to occur. 

Microscopic examination usually shows that the epiphysial cartilage 
is narrow and the zone of proliferation is absent, and instead of the usual 
clumps of cartilage cells there are small groups of cells separated by 
intercellular substance. Fibrous tissue, cysts, mucoid areas and dense 
bone may be observed in various combinations. For this reason there 
is arrest of the normal growth in length of the long bones which remain 
of more or less equal size ; the epiphyses grow normally, and are there- 
fore proportionately greater in size than the diaphyses. Often the bones 
are bent in an exaggeration of the normal curves, and for this reason 
knock-knee is common. 

The head is large, rounded and brachy cephalic, with prominent 
frontal and parietal eminences, and the nose is characteristically short, 
flattened and depressed at the base. These deformities of the skull 
result from failure of development of the cartilage-formed bones at the 
base of the skull. Failure of growth of the base of the skull limits the 
space available for acconunodation of the base of the brain, but this is 
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compensated by an exaggerated growth of the membrane bones of the 
calvaria* The vertebral column may assume a deformity of lordosis, 
and the pelvis is usually narrowed in all its diameters. For this reason 
the pregnant achondroplasic is rarely delivered of a living child except 
by hysterotomy. The hands have a characteristic appearance, being 
short and broad, and the fingers are of almost equal length (trident 
hand). Delayed ossification is often apparent in the carpal bones, so 
that an achondroplasic child of ten or twelve years may have the 
carpal ossification normal for a child of one year. Achondroplasic dwarfs 
are readily distinguishable frdm cretins and inongoloid imbeciles on 
account of their muscular and intellectual vigour. Moreover, their 
sexual development is normal, or sometimes precocious. 

OSTEOCHONDRITIS JUVENILIS 

The term osteochondritis is used to denote a variety of conditions, 
described during the last few decades, which occur during childhood or 
adolescence and affect the epiphyses. The most familiar examples are 
those at the hip, the tibial tuberosity, the calcaneum, the tarsal navi- 
cular, and the vertebrae, but the disease is also known to occur in 
almost a score of other situations. 

It is now generally believed that all these various lesions are but 
manifestations of some common fundamental pro(*ess, modified in 
different situations by local factors. The lesions occur at a definite age 
period, which is determined by the time of appearance and fusion of 
the affected epiphysis, and they occur in epiphyses particularly subject 
to undue stresses and strain. Usually only one site is affected, but in a 
few cases more than one lesion has been observed. 

The conditions have much in common. They occur more frequently 
in boys than in girls, and often follow slight trauma. The course of the 
lesion is characterized by a short active period, followed by resolution. 
Symptoms are usually mild and may sometimes be absent ; in great 
contrast to this, the radiological features are always arresting. 

Osteochondritis of the Hip (Lcgge-Calvd-Perthes). This is a disease 
of childhood and occurs most often between the ages of five and nine 
years. It is characterized by the signs of a fleeting synovitis and by a 
sequence of osseous changes which arc out of all proportion to the 
mildness of the clinical features. 

Platt has given, a complete account of the clinical and radiographic 
manifestations of the disease. The first sign is usually a limp, insidious 
in origin and commonly painless, but occasionally accompanied by pain 
either at the hip or referred to the knee. A variable active period, 
sometimes with a mild pyrexia, is followed by a steady progress towards 
resolution. The joint usually presents only a slight limitation of the 
movements of abduction and medial rotation. Within these limits, move- 
ment causes no pain, and there is rarely any muscle rigidity or atrophy. 

Radiographic examination shows that the disease affects the head 
and neck of the femur, and to a less extent the acetabulum. 

In the femoral head the first change is a slight flattening of the 
epiphysis. Then the most characteristic change develops, an appearance 
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of “ fragmentation ” of the bony nucleus of the epiphysis into a number 
of bony islets interspersed with zones of osteoporosis. Presently the 
head becomes more flattened, and its margins become splayed out, 
musliroom fashion, beyond the rim of the acetabulum. At this stage 
the flattened, deformed, “ fragmented ” head gives a striking radio- 
graphic appearance, out of all proportion to the clinical symptoms. 
Later still, when the healing stage sets in, the decalcified areas disappear, 
the bony islets gradually eoahisce, and the bone resumes its normal 

density and trabeculation. 
The flattening deformity 
may remain, and even 
increase and lead to 
chronic arthritis. 

In the neck of the 
femur the same cycle of 
osseous changes leads to 
softening of the bone, to 
broadening and shortening 
of the neck and to a 
degree of coxa vara. In 
the acetabulum the same 
changes may occur, leading 
to the adaptation of its 
articular surface to the 
alt('red shape of the head. 
The acetabular changes are 
entirely consequent to 
t hose of the head. 

Histological and 
bacteriological investiga- 
tions of the disease have 
been scanty. A few ob- 
servers have obtained 
growths of staphylococci 
from cultures of excised 
portions of the femoral head, but these findings are offset by 
the negative bacteriological findings in other cases. On exposure 
of the joint, the synovial membrane has sometimes been found 
normal ; in other eases a mild synovitis has been present and the joint 
has contained a slightly turbid, straw-coloured fluid. In a case reported 
by Perthes, histological examination of the epiphysis displayed what 
he regarded as a non-inflammatory replacement of cancellous bone by 
invading buds of cartilage. Phemister, on the other hand, described a 
case which, he considered, gave evidence of an old infective lesion, 
probably from an avirulent pyogenic organism. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for the condition. 
It is now definitely recognized that tuberculosis, syphilis and rickets 
can be excluded, and there is no evidence that the disuse owes its origin 
to endocrine derangement. At present two views hold the field : {a) that 
the disease is a low-grade inflammatory lesion, from avirulent organisms. 



Fits. ;j 0. Osteorhoiidrilis of hip (Leggc- 
F.alvd*-Pcrtlies). The femoral head shows 
the fragmentation and deformation 
characteristie of this disease. 
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and (6) that the essential factor is trauma, eithcT a single injury or 
perhaps repeated stresses and strains, followed by alterations in tht' 
blood supply to the area affected. This latter view is supported by the 
age and sex incidence of the disease, and by the history so commonly 
obtained of some definite though minor injury. 

Tibial Apophysitis (Osgood, Schlatter). This is an osteochondritis 
affecting the tjbial tuberosity, and it usually affects boys between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen years. 

It is essentially traumatic, a partial 
separation of the tuberosity as the 
result of sudden or excessive 
traction exerted through the fibres 
of the patellar tendon, or of a direct 
contusion of the part. The affection 
gives rise to mild discomfort and local 
swelling over the tubercle. Radio- 
graphically, the changes are similar 
to those at the hip. The bony 
nucleus of the apophysis is fragmented, 
and later becomes increasingly dense 
in a patchy manner. Its surface 
becomes irregular, and there is either a 
real or an apparent increase in the 
space between the apophysis and the 
diaphysis. 

In the majority of subjects the 
tuberosity of the tibia develops as a 
tongue-like projection from I he 

anterior part of the proximal tibial 
epiphysis, but in a proportion of 
cases the apophysis grows from a 
separate centre of ossification, which 
appears at the age of eleven years and Via. r,i. Tibial apophysitis, 
usually fuses with the remainder of 

the epiphysis at from twelve to thirteen years. It has been suggested 
that osteochondritis is more prone to develop in those in whom this 
independent development occurs. 

Osteochondritis of the Tarsal Navicular (Kohler). This condition 
occurs in younger children, between the ages of three and ciglit years. 
It lias an insidious onset, with slight pain on walking, a limp and some 
pain and tenderness over the bone. An active period of variable dura- 
tion is followed by resolution. 

The characteristic radiographic picture shows a navicular smaller 
than its fellow, and of irregular outline. The bone is increased in density 
and the normal architecture of the bony trabeculae is lost. The general 
shape of the bone is altered, and the bone is flattened from before 
backwards without any lateral expansion. 

The condition is usually regarded as the result of a mild inflammdr 
tion. Clinically and radiographically in its early stages it is not unlike 
tuberculosis and immediate differentiation may not be {lossible. 
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Epiphysitis of the Calcaneum (Sever). This is a condition met 
with in adolescents, usually boys, between the ages of ten and thirteen, 
affecting the posterior epiphysis of the calcaneum. There are pain and 
limping of variable duration associated with difficulty in putting the 
heel to the ground. On radiographic examination, the same changes 
described in analogous affections elsewhere are noted. The calcaneal 
epiphysis appears narrow and irregular in shape, with great increase 
in bony density and a loss of the normal architeeture. The lesion is 
probably traumatic in origin, the result of a direct injury or of repeated 
tearing^strains exerted upon the growing bone by the muscles acting 
through the tendo calcaneus. 

Vertebral Epiphysitis (Scheuermann-Calvd). This disease affects 
the upper and lower surfaces of the vertebral bodies. It has been 
described as occurring at various ages from ten to twenty-one, and it 
usually affects several vertebrae, not necessarily contiguous, in the 
thoracic or upper lumbar regions. 

The upper and lower margins of the vertebral bodies are increased in 
density and of irregular outline, as though eroded. The width of the 
intervertebral cartilage is diminished and there may be in addition 
some deformity of individual vertebra*, which may assume a cuneiform 
shape. The disease is manifested by slight pain and weakness in the 
back, often with some scoliosis or kyphosis. There is tenderness over 
the spines of the affected vertebrae, but little or no limitation of move- 
ment, and no muscular rigidity or atrophy. The disease is to be 
distinguished from tuberculosis by these clinical and radiological 
criteria, and by the response to treatment. 

POST-TRAUMATIC OSTEODYSTROPHY 

Following injuries to the wrist, ankle and foot, and less often larger 
joints, the adjacent bones may sometimes undergo progressive dccalci- 
fication, which is associated with much pain and disability — post- 
traumatic paivful osteoporosis or Sudek’s atrophy. 

The osteodystrophy may be the outcome of a fracture such as Colies’ 
at the wrist or a Pott’s fracture at the ankle, but quite frequently it 
follows lesser injuries such as a contusion or a wrench of the soft tissues. 
It has been observed after infections, burns and scalds, and operations. 

The poly-articular regions of the carpus and tarsus are most fre- 
quently affected, less often the shoulder and knee joints. At the wrist 
or ankle the decalcification is observed first in the small bones, and later 
in the bases of metacarpals or metatarsals. The cancellous bone of the 
- lower end of t he radius or the tibia may participate, to a lesser extent, in 
the porosis, but the diaphysis escapes. The osteoporosis may progress 
during many months and may be permanent ; or very gradual, but 
usually incomplete, recalcification may occur. Full restoration of 
function seldom occurs : in the foot a variety of traumatic flat-foot may 
develop. The sequence of changes, as observed radiographically, is 
as follows : (1) In the early stages, irregular areas of decalcification 
producing a “ stippled ” appearance ; (2) later (usually after several 
months), disappearance of the trabeculae resulting m a structureless 
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“ glassy ” appearance, a shell only representing the contour of the 
affected bones ; and (3) finally (in progressive cases), fusion of the 
affected bones into a conglomerate mass : calcification or ossification in 
the articular ligaments is frequently observed at this stage. 

The clinical features of this t 5 q)e of osteodystrophy constitute what 
is now a well-recognized syndrome, characterized by severe and per- 



Fio. 52. Uadiographic appearances of post-traumatic osteodystrophy 
affecting the bones of the foot : a him of a normal foot (right) is for 
oomparuon. The osteoporosis involves the tarsal bones and tlie 
extremities of the metatarsals : the shafts of the metatarsal bones 
are little affected. 

sisting pain, stiffness of the affected joint, and local vasomotor dis- 
turbances. The pain is prolonged and its severity is out of proportion 
to the nature of the causal injury : it is aggravated by movement and 
is not relieved by immobilization* Stiffness and loss of function are 
probably the outcome of pain and associated muscle spasm* The vaso- 
motor phenomena are of special interest : the part remains cold* and 
for long retains a dusky cyanotic tinge, and the skin is glossy and the 
subcutaneous tissues oedematous. In the early stage sour sweat is 
exuded in excessive quantities. 
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The aetiology of this variety of osteodystrophy does not admit of 
ready explanation. The dccalcification suggests that hyperaemia has 
been prolonged and exaggerated. So far as can be deduced the initial 
trauma promotes an abnormal reflex in the autonomic innervation of 
the affecl(‘(l part, whereby afferent pain-bearing impulses are trans- 
itiitted to reflex centres which, in turn, convey vasomotor and other 
efferent stimuli, resulting in sustained vasodilatation peripherally — 
possibly the result of excessive production of histamine locally. Prob- 
ably a vicious circle is established : local hyperaemia keeps up pain 
and the pain (reflexly) maintains hyperaemia. The benefit which may 
follow sympathetic denervation of the part, though logically it might 
be expected to exaggerate hyperaemia, probably owes its effects to the 
abolition of the exeitor influences of painful stimuli from the injured 
part. 


POST-TRAUMATIC SPONDYLITIS (KummeU, Verncuil) 


This affection was mentioned by Verncuil in 1892 and described in 

more detail by Kiimmell in 1894. ft is 



a delayed sequel to injury of the spine, 
and it is characterized by progressive 
deealcifieation of a single vertebral 
body, with consequent collapse of the 
body and the production of a kyphosis. 
The condition is almost limited to the 
male sex and it is commonest in early 
adult life, though not unknown either 
in childhood or in middle age. 

The initial injury is a forcible 
flexion of the spine, such as may cause 
compression of the vertebral bodies. 
It usually arises from the impact of 
heavy weights upon the bent shoulders, 
for example, in pit accidents, the force 
being then transmitted through the 
concavity of the spinal column and 
exercising its compressive effect upon 
the lower thoracic or upper lumbar 
vertebrae. In other cases the injury 
results from falls from a height, the 
force being then transmitted upwards 
from the feet or buttocks and exer- 
cising the same effect upon the spine. 
The initial injury is not necessarily a 
severe one, and the dystrophy has been 


Fig. 53. Post-traumatic spondy- 
litis. Extreme decalcification 
of the first lumbar vertebra, 
with subsequent collapse of the 
spine and an angular kyphosis. 
In this case the affection was a 
late sequel to a fall from a 
ladder. 


known to follow such trivial accidents 
as arise from jumping from a slowly 
moving vehicle. 

In most cases at the time of injury 
there is clear evidence of damage to 
the affected vertebrm, a compression 
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fracture of minor degree, and sometimes there is a temporary paraplegia 
or other evidence of cord involvement. In others the immediate 
symptoms are mild and transitory. Sometimes clinical and radiological 
examinations fail to reveal any gross lesion of the vertcbrie, but it 
seems likely that in all cases some small degree of damage has 
occurred, and in the great majority a complete radiological investigation 
with modern apparatus would reveal some small lesion. 

Following the injury there is an interval of several months or even 
years during which subjective symptoms and signs are absent. The 
dystrophy becomes manifest subsequently, and attention is usually 
drawn to it by pain, with weakness of the lower limbs and eventually, 
in some eases, progressive paresis culminating in paraplegia. Examina- 
tion carried out at this time reveals a striking deviation from the 
normal. An angular kyphosis is usually present, and radiological 
investigation shows that this is the result of collapse of the affected 
vertebral body, which is decalcified to an extreme degree. 

The fundamental feature of the disease is a j>ost-traumatic» decalcifi- 
cation, and there is much to suggest that the affection is similar to the 
decalcification which follows injuries to the carpal lunate or other bones. 
It has been suggested that the vertebral dystrophy is th(j result of a 
trophic disturbance following injury to tlie nerves of tlie affcctc*d 
vertebra, but it seems niore probable that the fundamental factor is 
some alteration of the nutrition of the bone. 

POST-TRAUMATIC CARPAL DYSTROPHY 

In 1910, Kienbock described the affection of the carpal lunate bone 
now generally known by his name, a late sequel of injury to the bone 
which is characterized by alteration in the structure of the bone with 
in*egular patchy decalcification and subsequent sclerosis. Since then 
similar affections have been observed, though less commonly, in the 
navicular and other bones of the carpus, and in the metacarpus. 

The dystrophy of the lunate bone, being, at least in the great majority 
of cases, a result of injury, is naturally commoner in males than in 
females, the proportion being about seven to one. For the same reason it 
is fully twice as common in the right as in the left wrist. The injury may 
be either a sudden severe blow, such as may be occasioned by a fall on 
the outstretched hand or repeated minor injuries. In some cases there 
has been a suspicion that the initial injury amounted to an unrecognised 
fracture or a momentary, spontaneously reduced, dislocation. 

The dystrophy does not immediately succeed the injury, but 
becomes apparent after an interval of several weeks or months, during 
which the disabling effects of the injury may have subsided. The 
dystrophy manifests itself in a recurrence of the disability, with fixation 
of the wrist, swelling over the dorsal aspect, and local pain either on 
pressure or on movement. In some cases pain over the lunate bone may 
be elicited by axial percussion of the head of the third metacarpal. 
From diminution in the size of the lunate bone this metacarpal may 
attain an unduly proximal position in the hand, with diminution of. 
prominence of the metacarpal head. \ 
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Radiological examination reveals a characteristic change in the 
form and structure of the lunate. The bone is narrowed, and in place 
of the normal uniformity there is an irregular, patchy increase in the 
density of the bone shadow. In some cases the denser patches are 
interspersed by areas of diminished density, and sometimes the 
appearance closely resembles that of a fracture of the bone. In addition, 
there may be the changes characteristic of osteo-arthritis of the 
neighbouring joint surfaces. 

The cause of the dystrophy is not yet clearly established. Kienbock 
attributed it to rupture of blood vessels caused by momentary dis- 
location of the bone, but such a gross injury can only be responsible in 
a small proportion. In some cases it seems rational to presume that 
the dystrophy results from some less obvious interference with the 
vascularity of the bone. 

METATARSAL DYSTROPHIES 

The forefoot has undergone fundamental changes during the evolu- 
tion of orthograde man from his primitive arboreal stock, in order to 
render the foot able to take the body weight during standing and 
walking. It seems likely that an atavistic structural anomaly of the 
forefoot, by predisposing to strain, may be a factor in the aetiology of a 
number of diseases characterized by metatarsal pain. In a recent paper 
Bruce has put forward evidence for including such widely differing 
conditions as metatarsalgia (Morton’s Disease), marching foot (Deutsch- 
lander’s Disease) and the Kohler-Freiberg disease of the metatarsals in 
this single group. 

The Primary Anomaly. In the pronograde foot of apes, adapted 
for prehension, the hallux is thumb-like, with a short metatarsal bone 
widely abducted in the varus position and very mobile in relation to 
the other metatarsal bones. During evolution towards the human form 
the hallux metatarsal becomes adducted towards the other toes, it 
becomes fixed in position, and its length approximates more closely to 
that of the other metatarsals. Coincidently it becomes thickened and 
strengthened and assumes an important part in the formation of the 
longitudinal arch of the foot. 

Quite commonly the first metatarsal bone presents a structural 
anomaly which may be regarded as an atavism ; the bone is abducted 
to the varus position, is relatively short and possesses an exaggerated 
mobility (metatarsus varus, brevis et mobilis)*. This anomaly tends to 
weaken the longitudinal arch of the foot. The weakness may be com- 
pensated by bony hypertrophy or by an increase in muscle tone 
(especially of the adductor hallucis muscle, which serves to anchor the 
first metatarsal bone to the second, and the lumbricals and interossei, 
which keep the small toes in contact with the ground and so diminish 
the load on the metatarsal heads). If, however, these compensatory 
mechanisms fail, as may occur from strain, overwork, illness or mal- 
nutrition, an increased strain is placed upon the forefoot and one or 
more of the following affections may develop. All bf them are charac- 
terized by pain in the ball of the foot, swelling over the dorsum of the 
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metatarsal region, dorsiflexion of the metatarso-phalangeal joints, and 
pain on moving the toes. 

Metatarsalgia (Morton’s Disease). Two varieties of metatarsal 
pain are included under tliis term. The one, which is of neuralgic 
character, has been attributed variously to coin[)ressiou of a digital 
nerve between the contiguous heads of the metatarsal bones, or to 
traumatic inflammation of a small adventitious bursa sometimes found 
in this same situation. The other, which is of a constant, aching 
character and situated under the ball of the toes, is attributed to a 
strain of the metatarsal arch. 

Marching Foot (Deutschlander’s Disease). This very disabling 
condition occurs mainly in infantry recruits or in hikers and comes on 
after unusually strenuous marching. It has also occurred in those, such 
as; nurses, whose occupation entails much standing. The disease affects 
one of the metatarsal bones, usually the second one, and it is charac- 
terized by the development of a mass of bone in relation to the middle* 
of the metatarsal shaft. In most cases the metatarsal shaft presents a 
fracture at this level. Hecent radiographic investigations indicate that 
the earliest feature is the formation of new bone under the periosteum 
around the shaft, and that later the shaft becomes decalcified and even- 
tually undergoes fracture. It is thought that the essential a'tiological 
factor is a bending strain imposetd ujion the delicate metatarsals in 
walking, as a result of strain of the forefoot induced by a metatarsus 
v’^arus deformity. 

Kohler-Freiberg Disease of the Metatarsal Heads. This affection, 
wiiich must be distinguished from Kohler’s disease of the tarsal navi- 
cular, is characterized by dccalciflcation and collapse of the spongy bone 
immediately subjacent to the articular cartilage on the dorsal aspect 
of the head of one of the metatarsals, generally the second. The 
affected bone may form a loose fragment and be set free in the proximal 
toe joint. A hammer-toe deformity is often present, and it has been 
suggested that minor trauma acting along the line of the first phalanx 
constitutes an ajtiological factor, superimposed upon the strains asso- 
ciated with a decompensated metatarsus varus. 

! Dystrophic (Fatigue) Fracture. Bone changes similar to the above 
have been observed in the long bones, especially in the upper third 
of the tibia and the distal end of the fibula. In the tibia the change 
is marked by a zone of rarefaction in the shaft of the bone some 2 to 
3 inches from the epiphysis, with a variable amount of new bone forma- 
tion at the same level on the outer, less often the inner, aspect of the 
tibia. In rare instances, if untreated, it culminates in complete fracture. 

The origin of the dystrophy, which has received the title of “ fatigue 
fracture,” is a matter of conjecture. It is believed to result from 
prolonged stress at the affected part of the bone. 

RICKETS 

The word ” rickets ” is probably derived from the Old English 
** wrickken ” (” to twist ”), and it describes well the skeletal deformities 
that constitute such a striking outcome of the disease. From the 
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surgeon’s point of view, rickets is sometimes regarded as entirely a 
disease of hones, but actually the bony lesions form only one aspect 
of a general constiLutional disorder that aflects almost every system of 
the body, and the early symptoms are more often related to the gastro- 
intestinal tract or the general health than to the bones. 

Rickets is now known to be due to deprivation of vitamin D. In 
Great Britain formerly it was common among children of the poorer 



Fig. 54. Active rickets in a young child. Fig. 55. Rickets affecting knee 

Radiograph sliowing broadening and region. Radiograph showing 

irregularity of the metaphyses. broadening and irregularity of 

metaphyseal regions and second- 
ary bowing of femur. 

classes, whose diet was deficient, and especially in the large towns 
where the ultra-violet rays of sunlight are filtered off by the smoke pall. 
Since about 1917, when cod liver oil and other vitamin-rich preparations 
came into general use for infant feeding, the disease in its active form 
has almost disappeared. 

Rickets begins usually between the ages of six months and two years. 
After a variable period, a few months or a year or so, the active phase 
of the disease may cease, but its effects upon the skeleton remain, either 
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as obvious deformities of the extremities, thorax and skill), or as less 
obvious deformities of the pelvis. 

In the active phase of the disease the child is an.Tnii(‘ and wasted. 
There is a general enlargement of lymph glands and of tlu* spleen, 
and this, with much muscular hypotonieity, causes the characteristic 
protuberant “ pot belly.” Often there are rcdirring atta(*ks of bron- 
chitis and of diarrhoea, and there may be su(*h nervous symptoms as 
tetany or convulsions. 

Changes in the Bones. The role of vitamin D is to faeilittib' llie 



Fig. 50. Rickety deformity of the pelvis. The pelvic liones are beaked 
anteriorly, the acetabula arc displaced medially, and the pelvic 
aperture has assumed a trefoil sliape. The sacrum has rotated under 
the body weight, and the promontory is projected anteriorly. 

(Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 

absorption of fats from the alimentary tract and thus to promote the 
absorption of calcium phosphate. When it is lacking, osteogenesis is 
impaired. Thus there is a temporary disturbance of the ossifying 
process, whereby the bone that is formed diuing the active phase of 
the disease is evolved very irregularly and is soft, pliable *and readily 
deformed. The bone formed before the onset of the disease is relatively 
little affected ; after the disease has run its course the normal process 
of bone formation is resumed ; but that part of the bone laid down 
during the florid stage of the disease for long remains obvious. 

If a longitudinal cut be made at the end of a healthy growing bone 
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the site of bone growth is represented by a thin white transverse line, 
which marks the orderly replacement of cartilage by bone. In rickets 
the appearance is very different. In place of the thin white calcified 
line there is a broad pale yellow area, soft and devoid of calcium. In 
this broad strip the ossifying process is totally disordered, and irregular 
islets of unchanged cartilage alternate with areas of imperfectly formed 
bohe# In addition, the whole region of ossification is expanded laterally 
and swollen, and under the stresses of weight-bearing or muscular 
activity the softened bone often becomes bent or curved. 

Enlargement of the growth regions and curvatures constitute the 
principal macroscopic changes. In addition, the whole skeleton is often 
stunted. 

Ai the costochondral junctions there develop raised bead-like nodules 



Fig. 57, Endochondral ossification in rickets. A microscopic section of 
the costochondral junction of a rickety puppy (low powder), (a) Pre- 
lornicd hyaline cartilage. (6) Zone of proliferation of cartilage cells, 
(c) Newly formed bone tral^cula;. The whole region of ossification 
is enlarged and deformed. Tlie cartilage cells have proliferated 
irregularly and persist in islands among the bone trabeculie. The 
trabeculae are almost devoid of calcium. • 


which project both superficially under tire skin and deeply towards the 
thoracic cavity, the rickety rosary. A “ pigeon-breast deformity 
sometimes results from bending or infraction of the ribs from the 
stresses of respiratory movements, and a horizontal sulcus (Harrison’s 
sulcus) may appear, from traction on the soft ribs. 

The long bones in rickets are often bent, especially in children who 
are not too feeble to crawl or walk. In the femur the natural curves are 
exaggerated and the bone is bowed both forwards and laterally. Yielding 
of the femoral neck imder the body weight may lead to a severe degree 
of coxa vara. The tibia is often bent both anteriorly and laterally, and 
a pronounced degree of bow-leg may result. Occasionally the reverse 
de^omity, knock-knee, occurs, and rarely one limb is bent inwards, the 
other out. The growing ends of the long bones become swollen. This 
is often especially distinct at the distal ends of the radius and tibia, 
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particularly if the child has been allowed to support its weight on these 
bones. 

The pelvis, which is subject to so many stresses from adoption of the 
upright position, becomes greatly deformed if the child is allowed to 
stand. Two principal types of deformity are recognized. Most often 
there is a flattening of the whole pelvis, with diminution in the conjugate 
diameter ; rarely the pelvis assumes a trefoil shape like that seeii in 
osteomalacia.' Either of these deformities may be an impediment to 
the passage of the foetal head during parturition. 

The skull becomes broadened, from the formation of much soft 
osteoid tissue under the pericranium. The forehead is square and broad, 
and large bosses develop over the frontal and parietal tuberosities. The 
vertebral column is affected (hence the name rachitis which is sometimes 
applied to the disease), and from softening of the bones and laxity of 
the soft parts there develops either kyphosis or, more often, scoliosis. 
Lastly, dentition is delayed, and calcification of the teeth is defective. 

Microscopic Appearances. Rickets affe(»ts principally those parts 
of the bones that are actively growing, and the process is therefore 
most obvious near the ends of long bones ; to a less extent it is seen also 
under the periosteum. 

The microscopic changes characteristic of the process of endo- 
chondral ossification have already been described (see p. 109). In the 
normal process the most striking feature is the orderliness of the changes, 
and this is manifest in the regular arrangement of the different zones, 
from unchanged cartilage at one end, through the zones of cartilage- 
cell proliferation and of provisional calcification to that of actual bone 
formation. 

The process in rickets is very different, for here all is disorder. 
The cartilage cells proliferate, sometimes to excess, but instead of 
forming straight cohunns they lie in irregular masses ; the zone of 
provisional calcification is no longer a thin well-defined white line, but 
is uneven and indistinct ; the invading capillaries run in all directions ; 
the bone cells proliferate irregularly, and, since no calcium is available, 
only imperfectly calcified osteoid tissue is produced. Large islets of 
hyaline cartilage remain altogether unaltered, and may persist in regions 
normally occupied by fully formed bone. 

When the disease has run its course the first evidence of healing is 
the deposition of calcium, first as a thin irregular line of poor density, 
later in greater amount. That portion of the bone formed during the 
rickety period remains for a long time imperfectly calcified. Eventually, 
however, it heals, leaving little abnormality. 

Appearance in Radiograms. Interpretation of the pathological 
process is greatly assisted by radiographic examination. By this method 
it is possible to distinguish two types of “ florid ” rickets. If the child 
has been too ill to support itself, there is seen the passive type of florid 
rickets. At the metaphysis there is a striking departure from the 
normal, and in place of a straight well-defined line of opacity separating 
bone from cartilage there is a broad irregularly blurred area. Since 
much of the newly formed osteoid tissue transmits the rays, the bone 
shadows of epiphysis and diaphysis are separated more widely than 
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usual, but there is no gross deformation or infraction. The active type 
of florid rickets is seen when the child has been able to crawl or walk. 
The epiphysial line is even more blurred and irregular than before, and 
since the soft osteoid tissue expands laterally when compressed by 
weight-bearing, the bone shadow is considerably broadened. Lack of 
calcium is more evident in the central axis of the bone than under the 
periosteum, and in radiograms this leads to an apparent scooping out 
of the end of the bone (cup-shaped deformity). Infraction of the 
cortical bone or actual green-stick fractures may sometimes be seen. 


OSTEOMALACIA 


In virtue of its derivation (oo-reoi/, bone ; [la^aKog^ soft), the term 
osteomalacia may be applied correctly to any condition of bone softening, 

but it is now by custom limited 



Fig. />8. Osteomalacia. The i)elvis is 

greatly deformed and there Is a bilateral 
(!oxa vara deformity. The ribs and 

the sternum arc distorted. 

{Museum of Royal CoUege of Surgeons of Rdinburgh,) 


to one special type of affection. 
This is a generalized skeletal 
disease which almost always 
affects pregnant or parous 
women, especially women 
debilitated by inadequate 
food, restricted freedom, 
frequent pregnancies and 
prolonged lactation. Very 
occasionally men are alTcctcd 
(senile osteoporosis). A similar 
condition, “ hunger osteomal- 
ajcia,” was prevalent in the 
starving population of Vienna 
during 1919-20, especially in 
middle-aged subjects of both 
sexes. 

The disease is characterized 
by extreme decalcification of 
the bonus, with consequent 
deformities from curvature or 
fracture. It usually com- 
mences during pregnancy and 
imdergoes a remission at the 
termination of lactation, but 
the progress is greatly hastened 
by succeeding pregnancies and 
a fatal outcome is rarely 
delayed more than a few 
years. 

The cause of ostcon^alacia 
is not yet definitely deter- 
mined, and indeed it seems 


likely that there is no one cause, but a number of contributory 
factors. In the later months of pregnapey a lai^e amoimt of calcium 
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is required for foetal ossification ; during laetatiou a large amount is 
lost in the milk; and when for any reason the intake of ealeium 
is diminished the necessary calcium is removed from the skeleton. 

Thus the underlying causative factor in osteomalacia appears to 
be a deficient intake of calcium. This may result cither from a faulty 
dietary or, more often, from impaired absorption in the intestinal 
tract. There is some evidence to suggest that in many cases the 
impaired absorption results from a lack of vitamin D, and osteomalacia 
is thus comparable to rickets. 

Osteomalacia in gross form is rare in Oreai Britain and America, but 
it is not uncommon in certain parts of France, Austria, and Italy, and 
it is endemic over wide areas of Northern China and Northern India. 
The reasons for this distribution arc not far to seek. In the north of 
China the diet is often deficient iji ealeium and in vitamins, and the 
severity of the winter and the practice of foot-binding combine to keep 
the women indoors. In India the observation of strict piudah entails 
close confinement, and the risk of cholera prevents the free use of fresh 
vegetables and fruits. Both in China and in India prolong(*d 
lactation is customary, and this results in great depletion of the calcium 
reserves. 

Appearance of the Bones. The bones arc decalcified to an extreme 
degree, and as a result they are soft, pliable, and readily cut with 
a knife. In some cases they may be bent or twisted witli ease. On 
section it is seen that the bone is extremely porous. The trabecuhe 
are eroded, and sometimes little osseous tissue remains except in the 
cortex. The marrow and all the interstices of the bone are filled with 
connective tissue of great vascularity. 

Microscopic examination confirms the changes just described. The 
enlarged lacunaj of the bone contain numerous large blood vessels with 
young fibrous tissue, and the bone trabeculae arc narrowed or almost 
obliterated. A striking feature is the great paucity of calcium. The 
outer zones of the trabeculae are composed of osteoid tissue completely 
lacking in calcium, and such calcium as remains is concentrated in 
small deposits at the centre of the trabeculae. 

The Deformities. Skeletal deformities constitute the most obvious 
feature in osteomalacia. All parts of the skeleton participate, but 
the deformities arc most evident in the parts of the bones exposed to 
stresses from gravity or muscular action (so-called Looser’s zones). 

The pelvic bones are especially affected. The acetabula are forced 
medially from the pressure of the femoral heads, and the pubic bones 
become beaked anteriorly, the sacrum is rotated under the body weight 
and its promontory is projected forwards, and thus the upper pelvic 
aperture assumes a trefoil shape {see Fig. 56 ). 

The bones of the lower extremity are usually deformed by weight 
bearing. The femur and tibia may become bowed with an antero- 
lateral convexity and coxa vara develops. The ribs are bent medially 
in their mid-portions, and the vertebree may soften and collapse. 

Death may be due to intercuirent pneumonia, or to complications 
during parturition, the result of the pelvic deformity. 
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OSTEITIS FIBROSA (Fibrous Osteodystrophy) 


Osteitis fibrosa may occur as a g eneraliz ed disease affecting the 
whole or the greater part of the skeleton, or as a localized affection of a 

singlenBone. It may 



affect either sex, but is 
(twice as common in 
women as in meii^ The 
generalized disease 
arises usually in early 
adult life ; it runs a 
progressive course and 
it usually terminates 
fatally within a few 
years of the onset. ;|’3^e 
localized disease, on the 
other hand, usually 
commences in adole- 
scence, and progresses 
slowly, and in some 
cases it may become 
stationary.^ In their 
pathological features, 
moreover, the two 
types differ somewhat, 
and they will therefore 
be described 
separately. The 
generalized type is the 
less common, but owing 
to the extensiveness of 
its manifestations and 
the more frequent 
opportunities for post- 
mortem investigation it 
has been studied much 
more closely than the 
localized type. 

Generalized Osteitis 
Fibrosa 


Fio. 59. Osteitis fibrosa of the femur. The bone is 
extensively replaced by vascular connective tissue disease was first 
and contains two cysts. A pathological fracture adequately described 
has united in faulty position, and the softened bone 

has become greatiy deformed. ^ V. Recklinghausen 

(JlftfMiim ofRoyat Cctteg0 ofSurgeotu cif Edinburgh,) 1891. It is 

characterized by^wide- 

spread skeletal changes with decalcification and fibrosis of the bones. 


and often by the formation of cyibts jmd; tumours in the bone^ 
Recent investigations have shown that in the majority of cases the 
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disease results from hypersecretion of the parath^Toid glands, usually 
due to a par^lyroid tumourT 

(1) The Skdetal Changes. The outstanding pathological change 
in the bones is decalcihcation, and it may proceed to extreme 
degrees. The/cancHIous bone is principally affected, but the cortex 
also shares in &e process. 

As a consequence of the decalcification the bones are greatly 
softened and they are very liable to curvatures or fractures. Sometimes 
they are so soft as to be cut readily with a knife. The stresses caused 
by gravity and muscular action lead to gross deformities of the bones. 
The femora are bowed aiitero-latcrally, coxa vara develops, the tibia 
becomes convex 


anteriorly, the vertebral 
c^olumn becomes 
kyphotic, the ribs bend 
at their angles and 
produce a pigeon-breast 
deformity, and the 
pelvis may assume the 
trefoil shape of 
osteomalacia. 

The bones are 
increased in girth but 
smooth* on the surface 
and covered by normal 
periosteum. Cortex and 
cancellous bone are 
extremely spongy and 
their interstices are 
filled with soft vascular 



granulation tissue, 
which replaces the 
whole fatty marrow. 
Microscopically, the 
trabeculae and lamellae 
are lacking in calcium 


Fro. 60 . Osteitis fibrosa. The bone trabeculs are 
reduced in size, and the intervening spaces arc 
occupied by vascular fibrous tissue. There are 
numerous giant cells of osteoclast type, mainly 
situated in apposition to the bone tral^culee. 

{Laboratory of Royal College of PhyHcians of Edinburgh,) 


and are greatly reduced in size. The lacunse, which are correspondingly 
enlarged, are filled by vascular young connective tissue in which are 
numerous multinucleated giant cells of “ osteoclast ” type. In places 
there is evidence of the formation of new bone, which is almost devoid 


of calcium (osteoid tissue). 

Cysts of various size, sometimes as large as a golf ball, are usually 
present, probably as a result of degenerative changes. They( contain 
brownish, watery fluid or gelatinous material^ When laige they render 
the bone very liable to fracture. 

In many^ases multiple tumoim are also present in the affected 
bones. The tumours are solid or partly cystic, and of brownish or 
reddish colour, and microscopic examination shows that they have 
the chapters of giant ceU tumoura (saa p. 168). The tumours are usually 
of small size, but one or more may enlarge and attain considerable 
dimensions. They usually pursue a non-malignant course, but 
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occasionally they may undergo sarcomatous change. The tumours of 
osteitis fibrosa present one of the most interesting problems in the whole 
field of oncology, for they have all the characteristics of true neoplasms, 
yet are apparently an end-result of the excessive production of 
parathyroid hormones. 

(2) Hyperparathyroidism in Osteitis Fibrosa. It is now recognized 
that in most cases the skeletal changes characteristic of osteitis fibrosa 
occur as a secondary result of over-activity of the parathyroid glands. 
Generally, an adenoma of one of the parathyroid glands is responsible 
for increasing the output of parathormone. The tumour may be in a 

normally placed gland, or may be 
situated as high as the base of the 
skull or as low as the mediastinum. It 
is often of small size, or may be as 
large as 7 cm. in the long axis. Less 
often there is no tumour but a diffuse 
hyperplasia of one or more of the glands. 

Hjrperparathyroidism is believed 
to (cause decalcification of the skeleton 
in virtue of its effect upon the inorganic 
phosphates of the bloody Its first effect 
is to cause excretion of phosphates and 
thus to reduce the ionic phosphate 
content of the blood. ^ For the reasons 
discussed on p. Ill, this demands a 
corresponding increase in the ionic 
calcium of the blood, which is effected by 
liberation of calcium from the skeleton.J 
Thus while the bones become 
progressively rarefied, the calcium con- 
tent of the blood is increased, from 
the normal figure of 10 mgm. per cent, 
to 12 mgm, per cent., or even to over 
20 mgm. per .As a secondary 

result, calcium “ overflows ** into the 
urine, and the urinary calcium may 
be increased to eight times the 
normal amount. Often this leads to the formation of urinary stones. 
In a few cases the 'excess of calcium is deposited in certain tissues, 
notably the kidney and the stomach wall. , 

It should be mentioned that in a small proportion of cases osteitis 
fibrosa cannot definitely be attributed to hyperparath 3 ax)idism, and is of 
unknown aetiology. For this reason, parathyroidectomy should only 
be advised if there is definite evidence of hyperparathyroidism. In most 
cases increase in the calcium content with diminution in the inorganic 
phospliate content of the blood puts the matter beyond doubt. There 
have been, however, a few recorded examples of undoubted parathyroid 
osteitis in which such abnormalities could not be detected, and in which 
an increase in the calcium content of the urine was the only evident 
biochemical abnormality. 



Kig. Cl. Osteitis fibrosa eystiea. 
The shaft of the femur is 
broadened and deciilcified. The 
eortex is thin and the distinction 
between cortex and medulla is 
lost. 

{liy caurlesy of Dr. Scott Park.) 
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Localized Osteitis Fibrosa 


This affection is considerably more common than the generalized 
disease and it differs greatly in its course. It arises usually in 
adolescence, progresses slowly over a period of several years and often 
undergoes remission. A single bone is usually affected, or rarely two 
or three bones. The upper end of the femur is the commonest site, less 
often the humerus or Tibia, but no bone is immune. The first part of 
the bone to be affected is the metaphysis, and from here the disease 
spreads down the shaft. It rarely involves more tlian half the length 
of the shaft, and thev!epi])hysis usually remains fri'e. Cysts of various 
size are usually present, and 


occasionally almost the whole 
affected area is replaced by a 
single large cyst (one type of 
simple bone cyst). 

The cysts render the bone 
very liable to fracture, but in 
spite of the lack of available 
calcium the fracture may heal 
with firm bony union, though 
slowly. ^ The stimulus of the 
fracture may lead to arrest of 
the disease.^ 

Localized osteitis fibrosa 
differs from the generalized form 
in that it has no e vident relation 
to parathyroid disorders or to 
disturbances of calcium meta- 
holism. Parathyroid o v e in- 
growths have not been observed, 
the blood calcium is normal, and 
there is no disturbance of the 
calcium balance. 



OSTEITIS DEFORMANS 
(Paget’s Disease) 

In 1876, Paget described a 
generalized affection of the 
skeleton occurring in middle- 


Fig. (52. Osteitis defornians. Paget’s 
original ease. A man aged sixty-eight 
years, who had suffered from pains in 
the limbs during twenty-two years. 
Eventually a sareoma of the radius 
developed. Note the curvatures of the 
vertebral eolumn and lower limbs, and 
the large size of the head. (After Paget.) 


aged or elderly subjects of either sex and characterized at first by 
decalcification of the bones with softening and curvature, and sub- 
sequently by recalcification and hardening of the bones. Every 
bone is affected to a greater or less degree, but the principal changes 
are generally seen in the bones of the lower extremity, the skull, 
spine, and clavicles. A similar disease sometimes occurs which involves 
a single bone or a few related bones, the remainder of the skeleton 
being unaffected. 

The affected bones are increased in thickness, and, becoming 
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Fig. 03. Osteitis deformans. The calvarium from Paget’s original c^se. 
Note the great increase in the thickness and density of the bone. 
(After Paget.) 



softened, undergo deformation. The tibia becomes convex anteriorly, 
the femur bows forwards and laterally, coxa vara develops, and the 

patient becomes broad-hipped, bow-legged 
and bent. 

The surface of the bone in its final stage 
is rough and deeply furrowed, and extensively 
pitted. The periosteum docs not appear to 
take part in the disease and is not thickened, 
but it is often firmly adherent to the under- 
lying bone. 

On longitudinal section the most striking 
feature is a loss of the normal distinction 
between compact and cancellous bone. At 
first the whole bone is spongy, and both 
the bone spaces and the marrow cavity are 
filled with vascular connective tissue. Later, 
as the vascularity dies down the texture 
becomes more solid, and the bone is “ more 
compact looking, and dense like limestone ” 
(Paget). Finally, near the surface the bone 
may assume an ivory- like sclerosis, but this 
is a rare change and is limited to small 
areas. Small cysts containing yellow or 
reddish gelatinous material may occur. 

The skull is always affected in some 
degree. The disease involves the cranium 
principally, and the bones of the face are but 
Fig. 64 . Osteitis defer- little affected. The base of the skull some- 
mans. ^ The femur from times participates but may remain unaffected. 
Note\he vara ^dc- The bones of the vault show an increase in 

foimity, and the great thickness, sometimes to as much as 2 cm* 
* of^'the ^*^ne. enlargement is responsible for one of the 

(After Paget.) first signs of the disease, a progressive increase 

in the size of the cranial circumference. 
The increase in thickness does not cause the cranial cavity to be 
reduced in size, but sometimes the firontal air ^uses are encroached 
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upon. The diploe of the flat bones is narrowed, or may even be 
obliterated. The bone is at first soft and vascular, and in the macerated 
specimen the sponginess is so great that water poured into the calvaria 
flows readily to the exterior. Later the bone becomes dense and 
hard. 

In the vertebral coliunn similar pathological changes occur, and 
from the generalized softening the whole column becomes shortened and 
bent. A regular anterior concavity of the whole spine commonly 
develops. The vertebral changes, together with deformities of the 
femora and tibiae, bring about a progressive diminution in stature, 
even to the extent of a foot. A further result of the vertebral 
changes is a narrowing of the vertebral canal, and in rare cases this 
may lead to compression paraplegia. 

In the upper limbs, the clavicle, humerus and ulna are the bones 
most obviously affected. The clavicle becomes thick, and an exaggera- 
tion of its normal curves leads to undue prominence. The humerus 
and ulna may become curved with a posterior convexity. With the 
bending of the trunk and lower limbs there is a relative elongation of 
the upper limbs, and the attitude of the patient may finally bear 
a striking resemblance to that of an anthropoid ape. 

Microscopic Appearances. The microscopic appearance of osteitis 
deformans varies at different stages of the disease. At an early stage 
decalcification predominates, and the thickness of the lamellce is 
decreased. The bone lacunae are enlarged and are filled with vascular 
connective tissue, which often contains giant cells of “ osteoclast ** type. 
At a later stage new bone formation is seen. The new bone is formed 
on a different plan from the old, and lacks the regular arrangement of 
normal bone. The lamellae are formed without regard to functional 
stresses, and Haversian systems are irregularly disposed. 

Course of the Disease. Osteitis deformans is a disease of insidious 
onset and slow progress, and often first comes to notice on the occurrence 
of curvature or fracture of one of the affected bones. In other cases 
the increase in the size of the head leads to its recognition. OccasionaUy 
the excessive sclerosis of small areas of the bones may culminate in 
sequestrum formation, and with the access of mild infection an ulcer 
may result. Sarcomatous change is not uncommon, and is said to occur 
in 5% of cases. 

Pathogenesis. Little definite is known about the cause of osteitis 
deformans. It appears certain that the disease is not hereditary, that 
it is not related to syphilis or other specific diseases, and that it is not 
a bacterial infection. The generalized distribution of the pathological 
changes strongly suggests that the fundamental factor is some dis- 
turbance of the endocrine control of bone metabolism. Kay has shown 
that the enzyme phosphatase is constantly present in excess, but this 
is not a characteristic feature, for it is present in any form of generalized 
skeletal decalcification. 

The pathological process of osteitis deformans has been compared 
to that of osteitis fibrosa, and it will be noted that there is the 
same sequence of events, primary vascularization and decalcification, 
followed later by new formation of bone; but in osteitis deformans 
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the ultimate new bone is much more abundant and more diffusely 
distributed. 


CYSTS IN BONE 

The following varieties of cyst may arise in bones : (1) solitary or 
simple cysts, (2) cysts in bone tumours, (8) cysts associated with osteitis 
fibrosa, (4) hydatid cysts. 

Solitary or simple bone cysts arise most often in childhood or 
adolescence. They are situated generally in the humerus, and they 
rarely affect other bones. The cyst usually arises in the region of the 
proximal metaphysis of the humerus, but as the bone elongates it 
gradually assumes a more distal position and ultimately may be situated 
several centimetres from the metaphysis. 

The cyst may attain considerable size and the bone at the affected 
site may be reduced to a thin shell. It is then very liable to fracture. 
In some cases fracture appears to arrest the growth of the cyst and 
may allow of repair. 

The cyst generally contains clear watery or slightly blood-stained 
fluid. It possesses no lining membrane and the wall is composed of 
fibrous tissue or bone. Often the cyst wall contains multinucleated 
giant cells of osteoclast type and the microscopic appearance may 
resemble that of osteitis fibrosa. Indeed, it seems probable that the 
two conditions are closely allied, and that simple cysts arise from a 
very circumscribed area of osteitis fibrosa in which degeneration and 
liquefaction predominate. 

Cysts in bone tumours arise most often in connexion with giant-cell 
tumours, and often the greater part of the tumour becomes cystic {see 
Fig. 69). Generally such cysts contain blood-stained fluid or jelly-like 
material and are smooth walled. They possess no distinct lining mem- 
brane and the wall is composed of tumour tissue. Cysts arise also in 
chondromata, as a result of mucoid degeneration, and cysts may arise 
from degenerative changes in a sarcoma, myxoma and myeloma. 
Multiple cysts, especially in the marrow of the metacarpal bones and 
the phalanges, is an occasional feature of sarcoidosis. The condition has 
been styled “ osteitis multiplex cystica.” 

Hydatid cysts of bones, and cysts associated with osteitis flbrosa, 
are described on pp. 52 and 151 respectively. 

XANTHOMATOSIS OF BONES (Skeletal Lipoid Granulomatosis) 

Cases of this remarkable disease were described, under various 
titles, by Thomas Smith in 1865, and later by Hand, by Schuller and 
by Cluistian, but its true nature was not understood until 1925. 

It is characterized by the development of multiple tumours in 
certain bones, and, in most cases, by exophthalmos, diabetes insipidus, 
and inflammation of the mouth and gums. Occasionally the disease has 
been associated with dwarfism, jaundice, and dystrophy of the adiposo- 
genital type. 

The disease occurs most often in young children, but is encountered 
occasionally in adults. There is no evidence of a racial or familial 
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incidence. In approximately one-third of the cases, the disease pro- 
gresses and soon proves fatal. In the remainder, spontaneous remissions 
occur, and if early treatment is instituted, especially by adequate 
X-ray therapy, the progress may be arrested and complete healing 
ultimately achieved. 

The Bony Lesions. The most characteristic f(*ature of the disease 
is the development of multiple tumours of xanthomatous type. In the 
great majority 'of cases the tumours arc limited to bones formed in 
membrane, especially the cranial bones and the mandible. Less often the 



Fig. 05. Xanthomatosis of liones. Tlie radiogram shows the characteristic 
defects in the bones of the skull. 

{By courtesy of Professor Sir John Fraser.) 


scapula and pelvis are involved, rarely the long bones of the extremities. 

The tumours are multiple, rounded and well circumscribed. In some 
cases they are palpable under the scalp, or they may cause exophthalmos 
or other pressure effects. They are readily recognizable on X-ray 
examination, which demonstrates large, irregularly rounded defects in 
the bones, not unlike the lesions characteristic of osteitis fibrosa. 

The microscopic appearance of the tumours is closely similar to 
that of xanthoma in the skin and subcutaneous tissues. The tumours 
are composed mainly of large endothelial cells, with small, dark, rounded 
nuclei and a delicate reticular cytoplasm. These “ foamy ” cells owe 
their appearance to the presence of numerous minute globules of 
cholesterol esters, lying within the cytoplasmic network. 

When healing takes place, either by spontaneous remission or as a 
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result of X-ray therapy, the lipoid-laden cells are replaced by young 
fibrous tissue, and later by new bone, so that eventually it may be 
difficult on X-ray examination to recognize where the tumours had been 
situate . 

The Other Lesions. In a small propprtion of cases the bone lesions 
form the only recognizable feature of the disease. More commonly, 
one or more of the following disorders coexist. 

Exophthalmos is present in more than half the cases. It may be an 
early feature, and is probably due to forward displacement of the 
eyeball by a xanthomatous tumour arising in the wall of the orbit. 

Diabetes insipidus is almost equally common. In a few cases it 
appears to be due to pressure by a xanthomatous tumour in the region 
of the sella turcica, but more often there is no evidence of this, and the 
cause and significance of the polyuria remain in doubt. 

Gingivitis and stomatitis occur less often, usually in association with 
xanthomatous tumours of the mandible. Their clinical importance 
arises from the fact that tenderness along the gums, with loosening of 
the teeth, may afford the earliest evidence of the disease. 

The pathogenesis is not clearly understood. In view of the frequent 
association with diabetes insipidus, a primary affection of the hypo- 
physis or midbrain has been suggested. On the other hand, the nature 
of the cholesterol-laden deposits suggests that a disturbance of the 
lipoid metabolism is at fault. The blood cholesterol content in most of 
the recorded cases, liowever, has been within the limits of normal, and 
it must be admitted that at present there is no direct evidence of a 
metabolic disorder. 

PRIMARY TUMOURS IN BONE 
SIMPLE TUMOURS 

The classification of simple tumours arising from the skeleton is 
complicated, and many lesions arc often designated as tumours that 
have really no claim to this title. Confusion has arisen from the fact 
that such terms as osteoma and chondroma have in the past been 
applied loosely to any bony or cartilaginous swelling irrespective of 
its exact mode or site of origin. Thus “ osteoma ” is often used 
synonymously with “ exostosis ” for any bony mass projecting from the 
skeleton, and it has even been applied to the new bone formed in 
so-called myositis ossificans and various other diseases. Similarly 
chondronja ” has been applied to the cartilaginous projections of 
chronic arthritis or of diaphysial aclasis. Increasing knowledge of the 
pathological processes of many such lesions has led to their exclusion 
fi'om the category of neoplasms, and others at present retained will r^o 
doubt follow in the course of time, so that eventually the group of 
simple bone tumours may shrink still further. 

Osteoma 

Conqiact Osteoma (Ivory Exostosis). This rare tumour occurs 
most often in relation to the skull b(^es, espepiall^> .the^, fi^ntal or 
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parietal bones. It may project on the outer aspect of the skull/ where it 
forms a smooth rounded or conical projection under the scalp, or it may 
grow into the frontal sinus or project from the frontal bone into the 
orbit. Rarely it grows from the inner table of the skull and indeiils the 
brain, and occasionally it lies in relation to the external acoustic meatus 
or inside the maxillary air sinus. 

The tumour grows very slowly, but in the course of many years it 
may attain lar^e proportions. At first it is round or hemispherical, 
but, with increase in size, it becomes irregular and somewhat lobulated. 
In consistence it is extremely hard throughout, and it may be polished 
like ivory. Its principal effects arc from pressure upon neighbouring 
structures. When situated close to the skin it may lead to ulceration ; 
in the orbit, it may displace and destroy the eyeball and later protrude 



66. Compact osteoma of the parietal bone. The tumour is smooth, 
rounded, and as hard as ivory. 

{department of Foreneie Medicine, Vnivereity of Edinburgh.) 

on the surface ; in the acoustic meatus, it predisposes to infection and 
may cause deafness. It is of interest to note that a large osteoma 
may separate spontaneously, presumably from interference with its 
nutrition. Bland Sutton has recorded a case of an orbital osteoma 
which, after destroying the eyeball, finally shed itself spontaneously. 

Similar in appearance to an osteoma, but actually an example of 
heterotopic ossification, is the bulky symmetrical intracranial osteo- 
phyte affecting the dural aspect of each half of the frontal bone. It 
occurs most frequently in aged, debilitated or bedridden subjects, and 
is probably due to deposition of bone in the fluid-filled space resulting 
from recession of the brain and dura mater from the frontal bones as a 
result of prolonged recumbency. The bony masses produce no patho- 
logical effects. 

The puerperal intracranial osteophytes (*" hoar-frost osteophyte ”), 
which coat inn^, table of the skull with a veneer of new bone, are also 
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cx{|,mples of ectopic bone formation, following upon deranged calcium 
metabolism. They are encountered as a rare complication of eclampsia 
or puerperal sepsis. 

Cancellous Osteoma* It is doubtful whether this should be regarded 
as a true neoplasm or as a manifestation of some disturbance of bone 
growth closely allied to diaphysial aclasis (see p. 129). For this reason 
it is sometimes known as a biotrophic osteoma. It consists of a spur 
of cancellous bone, projecting from the neighbourhood of a metaphysis. 
The most common situation is in the neighbourhood of the knee, but 
almost any bone may be affected. From the time of its appearance in 
adolescence up to the age of twenty or twenty-five years, the osteoma 
is capped by a layer of hyaline (cartilage, which is probably a displaced 
portion of the epiphysial cartilage. As it grows it becomes pedunculated 
and lies obliquely, directed away from the neighbouring epiphysis. In 
some cases the tumour is more sessile, irregular in shape, and with a 
massive cartilaginous cap. Such a tumour is sometimes called an 
osteochondroma. 

At first the tumour is situated close to one margin of the epiphysial 
cartilage, but as the diaphysis increases in length ic comes to lie nearer 
to the mid-point of the shaft. At about the time when the epiphyses 

of the parent bone fuse, the cartilaginous 
cap of the osteoma becomes ossified and 
the tumour then ceases to grow. 

A cancellous osteoma may cause pain 
from pressure on a nerve, but often it is 
symptomless and is recognized only on 
chance examination. An adventitious 
bursa may form over it and may become 
inflamed. Rarely the osteoma may be 
fractured from minor degrees of violence. 

Other bony swellings, sometimes 
termed osteoma, are described in other 
chapters (see “ Traumatic Osteoma,” 

p. 220). 

Chondroma 



As has been mentioned above, the 
term chondroma is applied loosely to 
many cartilage-containing swellings at- 
tached to the skeleton, regardless of their 
mode of origin. It has been applied, 
for example, to the cartilaginous masses 
that occur in dyschondroplasia or in 
rickets, and to those arising from the 
synovial membrane and joint margins in chronic arthritis. It is doubt- 
ful if such masses, associated as they are with recognizable dystrophies 
or diseases, should be regarded as true neoplasms. 

Chondromata arise usually from the metacarpal bones and the 
phalanges of the hands, and are then usually multiple. Often such 


Fio, 67. Multiple chondromata 
of the index finger. The 
proximal phalanx is replaced 
by a rounded tumour, and the 
second phalanx contains a 
small one of similar appear- 
ance. Note the areas of 
mucoid degeneration. 

{By eourUty of Mr. J, W. Struthert.) 
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multiple chondromata occur in the subjects of diaphysial aclasis, a 
remarkable example of tumours arising on the basis of a generaliztal 
growth disturbance. Less commonly a chondroma arises from the 
scapula, ribs, pelvic bones, and long hones of the cxtreinil.i(‘s. The 
tumours appear usually in childhood or adolescence and th<‘y grow 
slowly over a period of years. When general growth of the skeleton 
ends, the tumours may also become stationary. 

Chondromata often grow near an epiphysial cartilage. At first they 
sometimes lie in the substance of the bone (eiuthondroma) and tlit^y 
may remain there, but as they increase in wsize they usually project 
under the periosteum (ecchondroma). One or more of tlic tumours may 



Fig. 68. Multiple chondromata. A radiogram from a woman aged tliirty- 
seven years, the subject of diaphysial aclasis. All the inetai arpals 
and phalafiges are affected by chondromata, some situated insicic and 
expanding the bones, others projecting at the surface. I'hrec of tlic 
larger tumours had undergone mucoid degeneration. 

{Department of Surgery, Univereity of Edinburgh.) 

attain considerable size and may lead to much deformity and disability. 

The growths are lobulated, smooth on the surface, and covered b}^ 
a layer of fibrous tissue derived from the periosteum. Often a 
thin shell of bone is present, and there may be bony trabeculae 
between the lobules. 

The microscopic appearance is like that of normal hyaline carti- 
lage, but the cells are arranged irregularly and vary in size and 
shape. Necrosis or mucoid degeneration often takes place, and leads 
to one form of bone cyst. Calcification is common, and sometimes 
ossification occurs. Sarcomatous change is rare. 

Giant-cell Tumour 

(Tumeiir & myeloplaxes; osteoclastoma; myeloid sarcoma j 
myeloma,). 

a PASS. 
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This is one of the most striking of bone tumours, and its clinical 
and pathological features arc uniform and characteristic. Unfor- 
tunately the terminology is com- 
plicated and misleading. Since 
the tumour does not infiltrate 
except to a very limited extent, 
and only gives rise to inetastases 
in exceptional cases, it is fitting 
that the old name myeloid sarcoma 
should be discarded. The term 
myeloma should also be abandoned, 
for it is almost certain that the 
tumour docs not arise from bone 
marrow, and moreover “myeloma” 
leads to confusion with “ multiple 
myelomata,” an entirely distinct 
form of neoplasm. 

The origin of the giant-cell 
tumour of bone has been a subject 
of controversy since the time of 
N^laton, who was the first to 
describe it adequately. Nt^laton 


Fkj. (»9, (;iant-ocll tiunour of bone, 
arising at the proximal inetaphysis of 
the liiiincrus. The tumour has 
c^xpanded the bone and forms an 
ovoid iiuiss, partly solid and pjirtly 
cystic. 

{By courtesy of Mr. J W, Btruthers ) 

believed that the tumour originated 
in bone marrow and he regarded the 
giant cells as modified myeloplaxes 
or megakaryocytes. At the present 
time, however, it is generally thought 
that the giant cells are derived from • 
osteoclasts , the foreign-body giant cell s 
normally engaged in bone resorption. 

The giant-cell tumour of bone 
occurs in either sex and at any age, | 

but generally it is found between Radiogram of a giant-cell 

the ages of fifteen and thirty years. tumour at the distal end of the 

In a large proportion of cases the rfdius- The tumour is situated 

®7 1 i? xu 1 close to the metaphysis and has 

tumour arises m a bone ot the lower expanded the bone. The lobular 

extremity. Like bone sarcoma it is character is dearly seen. 

situated most frequently close to the 

Hnee, especially at the distal end of the femur. Any long bone, however, 
may be affected, and giant-cell tumours have been found in the bones 
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of the upper limb, in the scapula and the bones of the pelvic girdle. It 
is found in such situations as the distal end of the radius, tibia or 
fibula, relatively rare sites of sarcoma. It is not uncommon in the 
jaws. 

The tumour originates cither in the metaphysis or in the epiphysis, 
where it forms a localized, well demarcated growth, often more or less 
globular in shape. It may grow eccentrically, and reach the surface of 
the bone on one aspect only, or it may enlarge concentrically. Unlike 
a sarcoma, it is sometimes not restrained by the epiphysial cartilage, 
and may spread as far as the articular cartilage. Penetration of the 
joint is exceptional. 

The tumour is composed of soft, cellular, very friable and often jelly- 
like tissue, which is usually very vascular, and from hicinorrhage 
may be of a dark reddish purple or maroon colour, arul aptly likened to 



Fio. 71. Giant-cell tumour of bone, x 300. Note the giant cells of 
characteristic appearance, and the stroma of small spindle-shaped cells. 

( Laboratory of Royal College of Physicians of ]^<Hnburgh.) 


red currant jelly. The tumour is traversed by delicate fibrous or .bony 
trabeculae, which in radiograms give a cliaracteristic honeycomb or 
mosaic appearance. The central portions frequently undergo cystic 
degeneration, and occasionally one large cyst replaces the greater part 
or even the whole of the tumour. 

The soft tissues are invaded only in exceptional cases, and the 
tumour usually remains surrounded by a thin shell of bone. Even 
when a tumour has attained large size there still remains a thin covering 
of new bone beneath the periosteum — a complementary process of bone 
resorption and replacement which is loosely termed “ expansion.” 

Although the above description applies to the vast majority of these 
txunours, a few examples have been described, principally at the distal 
end of the radius, which differ in being relatively avascular — so-called 
white ” giant-cell tumours. 

Microscopically, the tumour consists principally of a spindle-cell 
stroma in which ^re scattered giant cells of characteristic appearance. 
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The giant cells vary in number in different tumours and in different 
parts of the same tumour, but their appearance is remarkably uniform, 
and is identical with that of foreign-body giant cells, Kiey contain 
numerous nuclei and an abundant homogeneous cytoplasm. The 
nuclei usually number from 10 to 20, but as many as 100 may be 
present. They^lie principally in the central part of the cell, and are 
sometimes arranged like a rosette. Each nucleus is distinct from its 
fellows and of uniform appearance — small, rounded or oval, and 
intensely basophilic. 

The strom^ may be fibrous or cellular, the latter being to some extent 
an indication of rapid growth. The cells are small and principally 
spindle-shaped. Mitotic figures are rare. Occasionally scattered 
through the stroma arc collections of large clear “ foamy ” cells, con- 
taining an abundance of doubly refractile lipoid material — ^a form of 
xanthoma. The blood vessels arc numerous, large and thin walled. 

Progress and Effects of Giant-cell Tumours. Giant-cell tumours 
usually progress slowly, and for a considerable time may cause little 
disability. Often the tumour remains unrecognized until a fracture 
occurs, a fairly frequent complication. In other cases, weakening or 
even collapse of an adjacent joint may occur from penetration of the 
epiphysis. Rarely the growth of the tumour appears to be arrested 
spontaneously, and sometimes from central liquefaction the whole mass 
becomes converted into a single large bone cyst, in the fibrous walls 
of which only small traces of the original tumour are still to be found. 

Malignant change may occur, though not commonly. The frequency 
of this complication is a matter of great practical importance to the 
surgeon, who is faced with the necessity for deciding between amputation 
and local attack upon the tumour. There is no doubt that in rare cases 
the tumour is actually malignant, for a few authentic cases have been 
reported in which pulmonary metastases developed, and it is equally 
certain that occasionally the tiunour undergoes sarcomatous trans- 
formation after an early simple course, and gives rise to round-cell or 
spindle-ccll metastases. In the great majority of cases, however, the 
tumour is essentially non-malignant, and there is thus ample patho- 
logical evidence to warrant the conservative measures in vogue at 
present. 


MALIGNANT TUMOURS OF BONE 

Since the days when all soft tumours of bone were thought to be 
cancers there have been many changes in their nomenclature and 
classification. The first important advance was the segregation of 
secondary tumours, and later the recognition of the various types of 
primary tumours. In recent years our knowledge of this latter group 
has been greatly increased and clarified by the work of those connected 
with the Registry of Bone Sarcoma in the United States of America, 
and for the first time accurate information has become available upon 
many aspects, clinical and pathological, of a large series of cases. 
According to the Registry classification, the malignant primary tumours 
of bone may be divided into the following principal varieties : — 

(1) True bone sarcoma (osteo-sarcoma : osteogenic sarcoma), 
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including periosteal sarcoma^ central sarcoma, ' sclerosing 
sarcoma and telangiectatic sarcoma. 

(2) Tumours of bone marrow — ^multiple myeloma. 

(8) A tumour of doubtful nature — eiidothelia] sarcoma or Ewing’s 
tumour. 

(4) A group of uncommon and unclassified tumours. 


Bone Sarcoma (Osteo-sarcoma ; Osteogenic sarcoma) 


This is the commonest of the primary malignant tumours of bone, 
and it is said to account for 80% of all sarcomata. It affects males 
somewhat more often than 


females, and it occurs with 
overwhelming frequency in 
'the second decade, the period 
of most active skeletal 
growth. In patients over 
fifty years of age it is very 
uncommon, except as a com- 
plication of some dystrophy 
such as osteitis deformans. 
In its pathological aspects 
the disease is one of great 
complexity, but its clinical 
features and end results are 
only too uniform, for, with 
very few exceptions, its 
malignancy is extreme, and 
even after early radical 
treatment a fatal issue is not 
long delayed. 

Bone sarcoma usually 
arises in or near that part 
of the bone in which proli- 
ferative changes normally 
progress most actively, 
namely, the metaphysis. Not 
infrequently, moreover, it 
supervenes upon other bone 
diseases, such as osteitis 
fibrosa or osteitis deformans 
(the last named alone 
accounting for about 5%), 
and it is significant that all 
these diseases are chai'acter- 



ized by profound disturbance 
of the processes ’ of bone 
growth and repair. In some 
cases trauma appears to 
determine the onset . of the 
tumonur. 


Fio. 72. Sarcoma of the femur in a young 
person. The tumour appears to have 
originated near the distal metaphysis, and 
has extended far, both along the marrow 
cavity and under the periosteum. Note 
that it has not penetrated the epiphysial 
cartilage nor involved the Joint. 

of 8w9$rut Vnfimoilty of Edivlbwgh) 
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Bone sarcoma is generally regarded as arising from bone -forming 
cells (osteoblasts), but it is not necessarily composed of bone, for bone 
formation is only a potential property of these cells, and when malignant 
they revert more closely towards the embryonic state and lose their 
bone-forming habit. In some tumours this reversion is almost complete 
and the cells produce only a delicate mesenchymal stroma, and the 
tumour remains soft and fleshy ; or they may differentiate in greater or 



Fig. 73. A bone sarcoma arising at 
the proximal metaphysis of the 
tibia. The tumour has infiltrated 
the marrow cavity and has elevated 
the periosteum. Proximidly it is 
limited by the epiphysial cartilage. 
Note the radiate spicules of new 
bone formed in the tumour. 

(Af uwtetii oSB/oyal OoHUgt of SwgwM of Sdinbwrgh,) 


k‘ss degree and produce mucoid 
material, cartilage, or bone. 

To emphasize this supposed 
origin of the tumour from bone- 
forming cells or their non-hone- 
jbrming derivatives, Ewing has 
suggested the title osteogenic 
sarcoma, and this name has 
obtained wide acceptation, parti- 
cularly in America. The term 
is, however, unfortunate in this 
sense — ^that it is often interpreted 
as “ bone producing,” the antithesis 
of its intended meaning. 

Types of Bone Sarcoma. 
Classifications of bone sarcoma 
are clumsy and confused, and 
very perplexing to the student. 
Fortunately the general trend at 
present is towards simplification, 
and this has been assisted by the 
work of the American Registry. 
The following principal types may 
be recognized : — 

(1) Periosteal Sarcoma. This 
is the commonest type. The 
greater part of the tumour lies 
deep to the periosteum, and 
raises it off the bone cortex, but 
the tumour ajso infiltrates the 
substance of the bone and may 
extend along the medullary cavity. 
In some cases the tumour appears 
to arise from the periosteum ; in 
others it is probably derived from 
the connective tissues continuous 
with the periosteum that penetrate 
the bone and line the bone 
spaces. 

(2) Medullary or Central 
Sarcoma {Endosteal Sarcoma). 
Tumours situated within the bone, 
and not extending, to the surface^ 
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figure largely in older surgical descriptions, but modern experience 
shows that sarcoma of this class is rare. 

(8) Sclerosing or Ossifying Sarcoma. This type is characterized 
by the formation of a large amount of new bone in the tumour. In some 
cases the tumour is extensively ossified, even to the hardness of 
ivory. The new bone formation is generally looked upon as evidence 
of some kind of defensive reaction on the part of the tissues, but 
there is little proof that a sclerosing sarcoma is any less malignant 
than other varieties. 

(4) Telangiectaiic Sarcoma (Malignant Bone Aneurysm). In some 
bone sarcomata the vascularity is so great that the greater part of 
the tumour is occupied by blood vessels, which arc large and extremely 



Fig. 74. Bone sarcoma. X 275. A spindle-ccll sarcoma of tlic til>ia, 

The liimour is highly cellular. It is composed of elongated, spindle- 
shaped cells, some of which have been cut transversely and conse- 
quently appear to be rounded. , 

{Laboratory of Royal College of Physinane of Edinburgh.) 

thin-walled. Sometimes, indeed, the blood vessels have no complete 
endothelial lining, but are mere spaces surrounded by the malignant 
tumour cells. The vascularity may be such that the tumour pulsates. 
Since the tumour cells have ready access to the blood stream the risk 
of early metastases is very great, and the outlook is correspondingly 
grave. This type of tumour is especially apt to affect young subjects. 

Morbid Anatomy. The ends of the long bones of the extremities 
are affected with greatest frequency, but such irregular bones as the 
jaws, the scapula and the bones of the pelvic girdle are by no means 
exempt. It is estimated that the bones of the lower limb are involved 
in about 70% of cases, the distal end of the femur and the proximal 
end of the tibia being most frequently affected. In the upper limb 
the proximal end of the humerus is the site of election. The regions 
of the wrist and ankle joints are very rarely involved (compare giant- 
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cell tiunoiir), and sarcoma of the smaller bones of the hands and feet 
is exceptional. 

In a typical example of a sarcoma near the of a long bone the 
gi^^h extends widely along the paths of least resistance^ permeating 
the interstices of the bone and eroding its lamellae. It extends along 
the marrow cavity, permeates the cortex and erupts on the surface. 
The periosteum for a time resists invasion and becomes raised from 
the surface of the bone, and deep to it the tumour spreads widely 
so that eventually it may form a fusiform mass ensheathing the bone 
extensively. 

Often the tumour consists of two main portions, an elongated, ill- 



Fig. 75. Bone sarcoma. A spindle-cell sarcoma of the femur. Note the 
large blood space on the left. It is thin walled, and in places it lacks 
even an endothelial lining and is in direct contact with the malignant 
cells. 

{Bt.pari'mt'ni of Surgery, UniversUy uf Edinburgh.) 

defined mass permeating the marrow cavity and an ensheathing growth 
under tlie elevated periosteum, the two portions being separated in 
much of their extent by the more resistant cortical bone. If with 
further progress the tumour perforates the periosteum, it extends widely 
-mthin the soft tissues, causing great swelling and oedema with dilata- 
tion of the superficial veins. The skin becomes tense and glossy, but for a 
long time it resists actual invasion and ulceration. The epiphysis is 
rarely invaded, and since the periosteum is attached to the circum- 
ference of the epiphysial cartilage the joint is not affected untU late. 

The appearance of the tumour varies greatly. Most often it is 
soft, red, fleshy and very vascular, with areas of hemorrhage and 
neciofeie. In other cases the appearance is modified by the presence of 
cartilage or of bone. Cartilage renders the tumom* more firm, with 
bluish translucent areas (chondrosarcoma, eee p. 170). Bone of new 
formation is usually present ia'greater or less amount. IfVhen new bone 
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predominates the marrow cavity may be obliterated and the whole end 
of the diaphysis be increased in circumference by a fusiform mass of 
bone, whi<^ sometimes assumes ivory-like hardness* This is called the 
sclerosing type. 

Microscopic Appearances. ^ The microscopic features of bone 
sarcoma are complex. The tumour cells show great diversity and the 
picture is complicated by such secondary processes as bone resorption 
or new bone formation. 

The predominating type of cell is small and spindle-shaped, but 
large, polyhedral and even round cells may occur. The cells are hyper- 
chromatic and with frequent mitoses, often of iiregular type. Giant 
cells of the “ malignant giant-cell ” type are often present. Cells of 
this type have a characteristic appearance, very different from the 
cells of the so-called giant-cell tumours ; they are irregular in shape and 
size, and contain few nuclei which are oval or indented, joined together, 
and deeply hyperchromatic. 

One of the most conspicuous features is the structure of the blood 
vessels. They are large and thin-walled and in close relation to the 
tumour. In places even an endothelial lining is lacking, and the blood 
flows in large clefts lined by tumour cells ; consequently there is a great 
liability to liberation of malignant emboli. 

Ossification in Bone Sarcoma. The production of new bone is a 
characteristic feature of nearly all cases of bone sarcoma. The new 
bone is laid down principally under the periosteum. In some cases there 
are radiating spicules developed like stalagmites perpendicular to the 
surface of the bone. Such new forma- 


tions have a characteristic “ sun- 
ray ” appearance in radiograms. 
The disposition of the spicules ap- 
pears to depend upon the arrange- 
ment of smaller vessels extending 
perpendicularly from the elevated 
periosteum into the cortex. Less 
often the new bone takes the form 
of a small wedge-shaped ossification 
which occurs where the periosteum 
is elevated beyond the advancing 
edge of the tumour. 

Metastases in Bone Sarcoma. 
Metastatic deposits are of extremely 
common occurrence, hence the almost 
uniformly bad prognosis. Owing to 
the intimate relationship of the 
vessels to the tumour, blood-bome 
emboli are common, and the lung 
is the most frequent site of their 
arrest. Less commonly, or in the 
later stages, other viscera and other 
bones may be affected. It would 
appear that the metastases occur 



Fig. 76. Bone sarcoma arising at 
the distal metai^yslsof the femur. 
Macerated B2)edmen which shows 
much new boncf^ laid down as 
spicules perpendicular to the sur* 
ISace of the mmur. 
t^Miueum Surgeon* of 
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early, but may grow slowly. They are j^robably often i)rcscnt at the 
time of operation, but only after a period of months do they give 
rise to any clinical signs. Microscopically, the metastases tend to 
reproduce the varied structure of the original growth, and they may 



Kig, 77. Bone sarcoma of telangiectatic variety. The boiu' trahcculii* 
have undergone resorption, and the intervening spaces arc o(‘cupied 
by tumour cells. Note the large number of osteoclast giant cells 
which lie in a]>position to the bone trabecuhr. 

contain fibrous matrix, and cartilage, but it is remarkable tliat 
metastases in soft tissues such as the lungs rarely produce bone. 


Chondrosarcoma 

(Chondrifying sarcoma ; sarcomatous chondroma.) 

Strictly speaking, the term chondrosarcoma should be restricted to 
simple chondroma which has undergone malignant cluingc, but in 
practice it is understood to include any sarcomatous tumour containing 
cartilage in excess. The majority occur in relation to the ends of long 
bones, forming bulky lobulatcd masses which on naked-eye inspection 
resemble simple chondromata, but microscopically show also sarco- 
matous elements in varying proportion. This type of tumour is now 
generally regarded as a bone sarcoma with a predominance of cartilage 
matrix rather than as a specific type. 

In their malignancy and course these tumours vary greatly. They 
are particularly insensitive to irradiation. A peculiar feature is a 
tendency to extend along the lumen of blood vessels, and such a growth 
has been known even to reach the heart. Multiple secondary growths 
are frequent, but sometimes a solitary metastasis appears and attains 
considerable si% before the disease becomes generalized. 



Fig. 78. Chondrosarcoiiiu of the femur. The shaft of the femur is per- 
meated by solid tumour tissue. The outer parts of the tumour are 
eofiifiosed of lobules of jelly-like material separated by librous 
trabecula;. 

{Bu courtesy of Mr, J. W. Strothers.) 



Fig. 70. Chondrosarcoma undergoing mucoid change. Many of the cells 
are distended to signet-ring shape by large globules of mucoid materia), 
and the intercellular substance is infiltrated by a similar material* 
(DepttHmtwt of Surgery, UMvereUy of SdiiUmrph,) 
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Multiple Myeloma (Plasmacytoma) 

TJus mro disease is characterized by the development of multiple 
tujmours in wany-pBrts 'hf the skeJeton. It is a disease of Adult life, 
occurring usually the ages of forty and sixty, and commonly 



in men. Any part of the skeleton may be 
involved, but the tumours are usually most 
evident in the sternum, the ribs, the 
vertebras, the skull and the femora. 

The tumours are usually small, but 
occasionally they may grow to the size 
of walnuts and a few attain even greater 
dimensions. They invade any part of the 
bones, but mainly the marrow cavity, and 
form rounded or oval well-circumscribed 
masses of grey or greyish -red colour and 
of soft consistency. Adjacent bone is 
invaded by the tumour and is decalcified, 
without any new bone formation, so that 
when the bone is extensively affected the 
condition may bear a superficial resem- 
blance to osteitis fibrosa or to metastatic 
carcinomatosis. The bone may be so 
thinned that fracture results, and in the 
later stages the tumours invade the sur- 
rounding soft parts. The growth of a 
tumour in the vertebral column commonly 
leads to severe pain and eventually may 
cause compression paraplegia. In the later 
stages of the disease there is a considerable 
degree of ansemia, doubtless resulting from 
destruction of the red marrow. 

A well-known feature of the disease, 
which • only occurs, however, in from 50% 
to 70% of cases, is the excretion of proteose 
in the urine (Bence-Jones). The proteose, 
wliich may appear in enormous amount, 
gives the ordinary reactions for this class 
of substance, and is recognized by its 
behaviour when heated. At a tempera- 
ture of about 55® C. the urine becomes 
opaque, and a sticky coagulum forms on 
the surface. On heating further, to the 
neighbourhood of 85® C., it disappears, 
but forms again when the urine coolSk 


Proteosuria was formerly regarded as 
Fio. Multiple myelo- pathognomonic of myelomatosis, but it is 

JSSnded turaoure* occupy recognized that it occurs also, though 
' the hei^ and shaft of the in small amount, in certain cases of 


humerus. 

Universittf 


leukaemia, in secondary tumours of the 
skeleton, and occasionally in nephritis. 




Fia. 81 . Plasmacytoma (multiple myeloma). The tumour contains 
many plasmacytes, large oval cells of whi<th the nucleus lies 
eccentric and has a coarse meshwork of chromatin. 

{De^parttnenl of ViUhology* UnivernUy of (flasfjow ) 



Fio. 82. Multiple myeloma of scapula and clavicle, ^adiogmpli of specimen. 
iDtpartment of Patho^offy, Univerniy of Glafgm.} 
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MicioscopicaUy, the growths arc composed of diffusely an-anged 
round cells with little or no intercellular substance. Usually the cells 
arc of the plasma-cell type, with deeply basophil cytoplasm and a 
small eccentric nucleus, but sometimes cells of lymphocyte type, or 
cells resembling the primitive white cells or myelocytes, may pre- 
ponderate. In exceptional cases erythroblasts have been described. 
The condition is generally regarded as a disease of the blood-forming 
tissues rather than of bone, and the cells are believed to originate 
in the bone n^arrow. It is tnie that plasma cells do not occur in 
this situation under normal circumstances, but they are presumed to 
be related to the other more definitely hematopoietic cells. In this 
connexion it is interesting to note that the spleen is usually enlarged, 
as in leuksemia and lymphadenoma, and that visceral metastases occur 
in the liver and the spleen and occasionally in the lymph glands, but 
not in the lungs. 

Solitary Plasmacytoma. In rare instances, especially in middle age, 
a plavSmacytoma may be single and without other bony changes. It is a 
simple tumour and frequently comes to notice as a result of a patho- 
logical fracture of one of the limb bones*, rarely a vertebra. The tumour 
occurs centrally in any part of the shaft of the bone, which shows 
rarefying osteitis. The tumour is amenable to surgical or radiothera- 
peutic treatment, especially the latter. 


Endothelial Sarcoma. (Ewing’s Tumour) 

This tumour has only been recognized as a distinct type in recent 
years, and it seems possible that most bone tumours hitherto 
called small-round -cell sarcoma belong to this type. Since Ewing first 
described it a number of cases have been recorded, chiefly in America, 
and according to the figures of the Registry of Bone Sarcoma it is not 
uncommon ; its occuiTcnec is variously (*stiniatcd at from 7% to 10% 
of all primary malignant tumours of bone. It is commonest in young 
persons, particularly between the ages of five and fifteen, and it is tlirec 
times commoner in males than in females. A history of recent injury is 
often obtained. The long bones, the tibia, humerus and femur, are those 
most frequently affected, but the tumour may occur in the short bones 
of the extremities, particularly in the calcaneus. 

The tumour differs from other varieties of sarcoma in that it arises 
usually from the mid-part of the diaphysis of the bone. It arises in the 
bone marrow, and spreads in all directions from its point of origin, 
penetrating the bony lamellae to reach the surface of the bone. The 
periosteum at first resists invasion, and layer after layer of new bone is 
formed and subsequently eroded. 

Tbe Ef^pearance of the tumour is remarkable, for it is soft, greyish- 
white in colour and somewhat brain-like, often with semi-liquefied 
areas of degeneration which may resemble pus. When such material 
is, seen lying between partly eroded bone lamellai* the appearance 
suggests osteomyelitis, for which it is often mistaken. 

The first symptom is usually pain, and this is often intermit- 
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tent, recurring in 
attacks of increasing 
sc verity over a period of 
weeks or months. The 
swelling appears later 
and may vary in size, 
retrogression being 
accompanied' by tem- 
porary relief of symp- 
toms. Pathological 
fracture may occur, 
but is not very com- 
mon. There is often 
» a slight leucocytosis 
and secondary anairnia. 
The tumour responds 
well to radiation, and 
by suitable treatment 
its growth and spread 
may be controlled for 
a considerable period. 
Finally, however, 
m e t a s t a s e s appear 
in other bones and 



Khj. 8;{. Miiltiplr rnyclunia. X 450. The greater 
number of the tumour cells arc inyelobUists - 
primitive while blood cells ^ in addition to a few 
giant cells. 

{Laboratory of Royal Collegv of Physicians of Edinburyh ) 


in lym])h glands and viscera, and the disease eventually proves fatal. 

The mieroscopie ap2)earanee is not(*wortliy for its simplicity and 
uniformity, contrasting greatly with the pleomorphism of other sar- 
comata of bone. The 
tumour is composed en- 
tirely of small rounded 
or polyhedral cells, 
arranged in coherent 
sheets with little or no 
intercellular substance. 

Sometimes the masses 
of cells are embedded 
in a delicate connective 
tissue framework, but 
often this is lacking. 

From degeneration of 
the portions furthest 
from their source of 
nourishment a perivas- 
cular grouping of the 
surviving cells often 
results. Mitotic figures 
are numerous. 

The origin oJ ^ Ewing’s tumour. The tumour is composed 

Ewing’s tumour is not of polyhedral cells with little intercellular material, 
clear. Most authorities {jMboratory of Royal College of Physicians of BdinJtmrgh ) 
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regard it as derived from the perivascular endothelial cells of the 
marrow. Recent work suggests that many supposed cases of Ewing’s 
tumour have actually been examples of metastatic growths, secondary 
to bronchial carcinoma or to neuroblastoma of the adrenal gland. 

■* 

Endothelioma of Bone 

Until recent years “ endothelioma ” was the graveyard of unclassi- 
fiable tumours, but since the adoption of stricter histological standards 
for endothelial cells these tumours are now acknowledged to be rare. 
Endotheliomata of bone described in recent years have resembled bone 
sarcoma, both in the clinical course and in their pathological aspects, the 
diagnosis being made only by microscopic sections, in which cells of 
endothelial type are seen apparently arising from the internal coat of 
vessels, and forming alveoli or tubules, which in some cases contain 
blood. 


Parosteal Fibrosarcoma 

This tumour also appears to be rare, but it is of interest in that it is 
believed to account for a certain proportion of the “ cures ” of bone 
sarcoma, the malignancy being relatively low and the prognosis corre- 
spondingly good. Strictly, it is not a bone tumour, but arises on the 
outer aspect of the periosteum, and forms a fairly well encapsuled mass 
in the soft tissues, and leads to little or no erosion of the bone. Micro- 
scopically, it resembles a cellular fibroma, and is composed of elongated 
cells embedded in a scanty fibrous stroma. Since the tumour adheres to 
the periosteum it appears on clinical examination to be fixed to the bone, 
and it may spread to some extent around the bone as a sheath. Invasion 
of the surrounding parts is a late occurrence, as are metastases, and the 
outcome of radical excision is therefore promising. 


SECONDARY TUMOURS IN BONE 

Bone is a common site for secondary tumours derived from various 
types of primary, growths. Such secondary tumours may arise (1) by 
local extension of the primary growth, or (2) by dissemination of cells 
along the lymph or blood vessels. 

(1) Involvement of a bone by the direct extension of a malignant 
tumour is a familiar occurrence. It is observed when a carcinoma of 
th^ongue or the floor of the mouth invades the mandible ; when a 
rod&it ulcer or lupus-carcinoma of the face destroys the bones of the 
^kull (Fig. 85) ; or when a carcinoma that has arisen in a ghronic leg 
ulcer invades the tibia. 

In bones thus involved decalcification and detraction are the most 
outstaijl^li^. changes and are aggravated by superimposed infection. 
As in otber conditions in vMch hypersemia affects bone, a gradual 
proc^' of decalcification occurs and the bone becomes softened and 
replaiikd by the extending tumour, so that in a macerated specimen 
it has a w<^-eaten or sand-papered appearance. Usually no new 
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bone is formed at the extending margin of the tumour or within the 
tumour itself, unless the invading tumour is one of great vascularity, 
when bone resorption and new bone formation may occur simultaneously. 
In such instances the new bone is represented by light spicules of 
feathery appearance that project into the tumour from the surface of 
the bone on which it impinges. 

(2) Involvement of bone by malignant ceils disseminated from a 
distant growth Occurs most commonly in cancer of the breast, prostate 
and bronchus, less often in cancer of the kidney, and In the l^e stages 




Flo. 85. Destruction of the facial bones as a result of invasion by 
lupus-carcinoma. 

iMu$eum of Royal CfMego of Surgeons of Edinburgh,) 

of many other types of cancer. Malignant tumours of the thyroid gland 
commonly metastasize to bone, but this growth is somewhat of a rarity. 

Certain bones are especially liable to be the seat of metastatic 
growths. The ribs, vertebrae, sternum, skull, pelvic bones, femur, and 
humerus are conilnonly affected, and less often the mandible, scapula 
and Clavicle. The distal bones of the extremities are rarely involved. 

Evidence is overwhelming in favour of the view that most metastatic 
bone tumours result from blood-bome emboli of malignant eelk* Such 
cells derived from any source other than a primary tumour of the lung 
must be presumed to have passed through the pulmonary circulation 
before reaching the systemic circulation, and the possibility of this 
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occurrence is well recognized. The work of Schmidt is of great 
importance in showing how malignant cipiboli may behave on reaching 
the lungs, for it has shown that the tancer cells may grow directly 
from the pulmonary arterioles into the capillaries and veins without 
invading the vessel walls. In this way metastases may be disseminated 
by the systemic circulation, yet leave no trace in the lungs^' 

It has been claimed that in some cases metastatic bone tun) ours 
result from permeation of the lymph vessels by malignant cells, but the 
evidence for this view is somewhat slender, for lymph (diannels have 
not been demonstrated in the bone marrow, and the lymph vessels of 
the cortex do not extend beyond the endosteum. Moreover, bone 
metastases begin centrally, and often at a very considerable distance 
from the primary growth, and it is rarely possible to demonstrate 



Fio. 86. Metasliitic growths in the bones of the skull. The priiiuiry tinnoiir 
was a cancer of the stomach. The metastases have led to decalci lication 
and erosion of the bones. No new bone has been formed. 

{Muneum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 

involvement of intermediate lymph channels. {See also chapter on 
Diseases of the Breast.) 

The principal evidence in favour of lymph spread to bone is the 
special liability of certain bones to metastatic growths and the compara- 
tive immunity of other bones ; but Pincy has advanced a reasonable 
explanation for this “ selectivity,” which accords well with the theory 
of haematogenous spread. He points out that the sites mentioned above 
are precisely those where red bone-marrow persists in adult life, and 
that the sinusoidal character of the circulation in the red marrow, by 
its almost stagnant condition, favours the lodgment and proliferation of 
cancerous emboli. When a metastatic growth is found at sites where 
red bone marrow is not present normally, for example, in the shaft of 
the tibia or in the small bones of the hand, it has been suggested that the 
constitutional effects of the malignant disease, e.g., secondary ansemia, 
have been such as to stimulate an erythroblastic reaction in the marrow, 
which would afford a favourable site for the growth of cancer cells. 

The blood changes are often characteristic. There is usually 
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hypochromatic ansemia, and the red cells and leucocytes are of immature 
type. There is a low platelet count. The degree of ansemia does not 
bear a definite ratio to the extent of the metastasis. 

The Changes in the Bones. The effects of metastatic tumours 
upon the bone are characterized principally by decalcification and 
desti^ction. When small, a metastatic tumour appears as an opaque, 
greyish focus in, the interior of the affected bone, and causes no "striking 
change in it ; but as the tumour grows the adjacent bone becomes 
encroached upon and rarefaction occurs for some distance around. 
With the exception of metastascs from carcinoma of the prostate, 
new bone is formed only in rare instances. A localized spherical or 
ovoid expansion of the bone occurs, but this enlargement is rarely very 
considerable. A thin shell of bone usual!}" circumscribes the tumour 
and the periosteum remains intact. If the affected bone is submitted 
to undue strsiin, fracture readily occurs. In the spinal column several 
vertebra? may collapse, re- 
sulting in the development 
of kyphosis, and/or pressure 
on the cord or on the spinal 
nerves. At the site of frac- 
ture there may be a con- 
siderable attempt at repair 
by now bone formation, 
but firm union is very 
rarely attained. 

Other characteristic fea- 
tures of bone metastases 
vary according to the situa- 
tion and nature of the pri- 
mary growth. 

Cancer of the breast, from 
its relative frequency, is 
the most common source 
of the metastases. The ver- 
tebra;, ribs, and sternum 
arc most often affected, but 
not infrequently deposits 
may be found in the upper 
end of the femur and of 
the humerus. In a few 
instances almost all the 
skeleton is affected, pro- 
ducing the condition some- 
times known as “generalized 



cancerous osteomalacia.” 
Frequently osseous me- 
tastases appear months or 
many years after removal of 
the diseased breast. 


'in. K7. Thyroid metastasis in bone. A secon- 
<lury growth in the humerus from an adeno- 
carcinoma of the thyroid. The tumour has 
destroyed the distal half of the bone and has 
edevated the periosteum. At the centre, the 
tumemr has undergone necrosis. 


In CaifiCer of the thyroid {Museum of Royal CoUege of Surgeons of Edinburgh,^ 
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gland the skeleton is one of the commonest sites for metastases. They 
are found most often in the vertebrae, skull, and sternum, but they 
may occur also in the long bones of the extremiti^. The primary 
^owth, which is not infrequently a malignant adenoma, may be so 
small as to escape detection, and the thyroid gland then appears 
normal on clinical examination. The metastases are rarely numerous, 
and may be single, therefore in some instances their removal may be 
undertaken with a favourable prospect of cure. 



Fig. 88 . Secondary tumour in bone. 
Metastasis, at the distal end of the femur, 
from an adenocarcinoma of the kidney. 
The tumour is highly vascular, and as a 
consequence the bone has undergone 
esetensive decalcification. 

{DepafitMfit of 8%argeryt Univertitjf of Edifiburgh,) 



Fig. 89 . Secondary tumour in bone. 
Radiogram. (From same specimen 
depicted in Fig. 88.) 


The histological appearance of the secondary tumours is very 
variable. They may resemble the primary thyroid growth, they may 
look like normal thyroid tissue, or they may show any degree of 
malignancy. The secondary tumour may produce thyroid secretion, 
and its removal has been known to be followed by myxeedema. 

IlyptSCXI^phratna of the kidney is sometimes associated with secondary 
growths in bones. Usually the metotasis is single and may not be 
manifest until a considerable time after removal of the renal tumour. 
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and in a few instances the source of metastasis is only revealed after 
thorough examination or at autopsy. Favourite sites for mctastases are 
the upper end of the femur, the sternim, and the pelvic bones. New, 
bone fi^mation within the tumour is often a prominent feature. 

Carcinoma of the prostate is often associated with skeletal metastases. 
It is important to recognize that no prostatie enlargement may be 
detected on rectal examination, and in a few instances not until the 
prostate has been examined histologically can its malignant nature 
be established. Irradiation by X-rays or radium of a malignant prostate 
has sometimes appeared to precipitate the appearance of osseous 
metastases. The secondary growths are generally disseminated widely, 



Fig. 90. Vertebral metastasis of a papillary adenocarcinoma of the kidney. 
Columnar epithelial cells arranged in papillary formation are 
invading the bone. 

{Jjoboralory of Royal C(Mege of Phyniciaris of Edinburgh.) 

but the pelvic bones, the spine and the skull are the commonest sites. 

In maiiy instances the disseminated cancer cells excite a remarkable 
osteoplastic reaction which results in both increase in density and girth 
of the affected bone. The medullary canal is often obliterated, and a 
severe degree of secondary ansemia may result from destruction of the 
bone marrow. 

It has been shown that in metastasizing carcinoma of the prostate 
the serum acid ” phosphatase is increased ; and it has been suggested 
that its estimation may be helpful in diagnosis. Elevation to from 
6 to 10 units is supposed to be very suggestive. The source of the 
increased serum phosphatase is probably the carcinomatous tissue. In 
the normal prostate the acid ” phosphatase is a product of the acinar 
epithelium, a capacity which is apparently retained when malignant 
change supervenes. 

On a number of occasions it has been observed that the skeletal 
metastases of carcinoma of the prostate may show retrogression or may 
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even disappear following castration. Stilboestrol in massive doses may 
have a similar effect, though it is inconstant, 

TUBERCULOSIS OF BONES AND JOINTS 

Tuberculosis of bones and joints occurs with greatest frequency in 
childhood, especially during the first six years of life, and only in a 
small proportion of cases does it begin after the age of fifteen. Adults 
are not immune however, and the disease may occur even in old age. 

, In children the process is often slow and tractable, but in adults resist- 
ance is often poor, so that the progress can be checked only by radical 
measures. 

Bone tuberculosis and joint tuberculosis are so often combined that 
it is appropriate to consider them together, although in some situations, 
e.g., in the vertebrae, skull, and bones of the hands and feet, the disease 
is confined to bone. 

It has never been clearly settled whether tuberculous arthritis 
follows disease of one of the bones or arises as a direct infciction of the 
joint. Perhaps most observers believe that in the majority the bone 
is affected first, the joint later.. Joint disease spreads more rapidly and 
causes more obvious effects than the earlier and less conspicuous bone 
lesion. This view is generally accepted for the majority, but it is 

beyond doubt that the 
disease sometimes 
affects the synovial 
membrane only. 

In cither case the 
disease is alway s 
secondary to Tuber- 
culosis elsewhere, and 
the infection is blood- 
borne from a focus in 
lymph^ glands or the 
lungsi^jOne outstanding 
exception to this rule is 
tuberculosis of the tem- 
poral bone, which is 
usually secondary to 
middle-ear disease, a 
contact infection. 

The infecting or- 
ganism may be of 
human or bovine type. 

Fig. 91. Tuberculosis of the femur in a child aged 
two years, (a) Tuberculous granulation tissue of quency with which one 
gelatinous appearance, (b) an area of caseation, q]* the other type is 

(c) the acetabulum. The disease has originated .1 , . . 

at the metaphysis and has spread thence into the responsible IS said to 
epiphysis and also down the shaft. vary in different coun- 

tries. In Scotland, ac- 
cording tp Griffith^ the bovine organism is present in 42-8% of cases, 
whereas in England the corresponding figure is 18% {^ee p. 85). 
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The Sites Affected. In long bones the disease usually begins in the 
epiphysis, rarely in the metaphysis. In the short long bones of the 
hand and feet, on account of their arborcscing blood supply, the disease 
begins in the diaphysis. Subperiosteal tuberculosis is not infrequent in 
adults, but is rare in children. 

The relation of the synovial membrane to tlie articular end of the 
bone is an important factor in determining spread of the disease. When 
the capsule extends beyond the epiphysial cartilage, as, for example, 
at the hip joint, the metaphysis comes into direct relationship with the 
synovial membrane, and consequently the joint is infected directly. 

The liability to tuberculosis is not shared equally by all bones and 
joints. Some are particularly susceptible, others are involved only 
rarely. In children^ the vertebrae and the joints of the lower limbs are 
ajftected in a large proportion of cases ( 60 % to 80 ®/o), in the following 
order of fre(|uency : yertebra% hip, knee, ankle. The temporal bone is a 
common site, by direct spread from 


middle-ear infection, but tuberculosis in 
other cranial bones is extremely rare. 
I'lie tibia and ulna arc occasionally in- 
volved apart from joint lesions. Not 
uncommonly two foci are present, e.g., at 
the hip and spine, or there may be lesions 
elsewhere, especially in the kidney. In 
adults the joints of the upper extremity 
are more liable to infection, in the order, 
shoulder, elbow, wrist. The knee is also 
a common site. 

The special susceptibility in childhood, 
and the predilection of the disease for 
certain bones and joints arc attributed 
to such factors as growth activity and 
exposure to injury. Growing bones 
appear to be mere susceptible than the 
mature. The frequent involvement of 
the bones and joints of the lower ex- 
tremity and of the spine is attributed 
to the strain to which they are exposed. 

Pathology of Bone Tuberculosis 

When a bone is invaded by tubercle 
bacilli the effects differ in no particular 
from those of tuberculosis elsewhere, 
they are conditioned merely by the 
structural characteristics of osseous 
tissue. There is the usual evolution of 
tuberculous granulation tissue, so that 
the bone at and around the diseased area 
undergoes slow but progressive decalcifi- 
cation, hence the “ osteoporosis ” which 



Fio. 1)2. Tuherculasis of the 
tibia. The distal pari of the 
diupliysis is greatly thickened 
by the formation of new bone, 
of soft, spongy character. 

(Mwetm ^ 
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fcxkins^so striking a feature in radiograms. The periosteum is but little 
affected^ and there is little or no new bone formation. 

, Several gross types of lesion may be recognized, which represent 
gradations in the progress of the disease or in the reaction of the 
surrounding tissues. 

^ the Encysted Type is simply a chronic circumscribed tuberculous 
focus in a healing state. The focus is of small size, and consists of 
gdia^nous material with little caseation. It is walled off by fibrous 
tissue, which may be so dense as to permit of its total eradication. 

the Infiltrating Type results from actively spreading disease and 
poor reaction, and the whole appearance is that of a progressive 

tuberculous infiltration. The focus of 



. IP'XO. 98. Tuberculosis of the elbow 
vdth superadded septic infection. 
The articular cartilage has been 
'destroyed, and the exposed bone 
' Is decalcified and spongy. Around 
joiiit are numerous out- 
growths of new bone, a result of 
tiie superadded infection. 
j^umm ^ CiiXkip of Surgtiki of 


disease is larger, and the whole process 
more extensive. At the centre of the 
affected area there is extensive casea- 
tion and around this there is an 
irregular wide band of grey, trans- 
lucent, tuberculous granulation tissue, 
and beyond is a zone of cellular 
reaction and hyperaemia. 

The Atrophic Type is uncomnmn, 
and occurs typically in one situation, 
at the proximal end of the humerus. 
It is characterized by widespread de- 
calcification and absorption of the bony 
framework, which is replaced by dry, 
crumbling, caseous material (caries 
sicca). 

The Hypertrophic Type is a rare 
form in which there is new bone*^r- 
mation and sclerosis instead of the 
usual decalcification and resorption. 
This type generally indicates a niixed 
peptic ur syphilitic affection. When 
ikmixed infection occurs, massive 
sclerotic portions of the bone may 
undergo necrosis and form sequestra. 

Pathology of Joint Tuberculosis 

The* relation of joint tuberculosis 
to bone tuberculosis has already been 
discussed, and it has been stated 
that,^ by the consensus of opinion, « 
the arthritis is usually seconfjary to 
a tuberculous focus in the adjoining 
bori^ In a proportion of cases, cspect* 
ally in the I^ee, the jpint is infected 
dij^ectly by blood-borne organisms. 

The synffoM rnendmne is usually 
the site of the ihitiai ihf^ and it 
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alw^s shows greater changes than other parts of the joint. Generally, 
the'j^liest tubercles appear near the line of reflection of the synovial 
membrane to the bone, for this part lies ih>cIosest relation to the blood 
supply and to the original focus in the bone. , Tubercles develop in the 
connective tissue of the synovial membrane, and the usual cellular 
response that characterizes tuberculosis elsewhere is seen. 


The articular cartilage suffers disintegration as a secondary process. 
The disease may affect the cartilage either from its surface or from 
below, with results that differ greatly in extent and severity. 
Superficial or perichondral involvement is the commoner form, and 
fortunately less severe than the subchondral one.^Perichondrai in- 
volvement is due to encroachment of the thickened inflamed synovial 


membrane, which spreads in the form 
of a “ pannus ” over the joint sur- 
face. Under this pannus the cartilage 
becomes softened and disintegrated ; 
the polish of its surface is lost and 
the cartilage becomes dull, pitted and 
eroded. Deep 05. subchondral involve- 
ment is the rhore serious, but for- 
tunately the less common form. Here 
the disease spreads along the vascular 



bone deep to the cartilage and separates 


it from the surface on which it lies. As 


a result large fragments of cartilage are 
raised, devitalized, and cast off as 
loose flakes into the joint. 

The hon^s related to the joint may 
be involved by spread of the disease, 
but, even when not actually infected, 
they show more or less reactive 
changes. Decalcificatioii of the bone 
ijs a well defined feature, and in the 
large sponge-like spaces the bone mar- 
row is replaced by cellular and fibrous 
connective tissues. 

The soft tissues around the joint 
undergo degenerative changes that 
together give the appearance known 
as “ white swelling.” Ligaments and 
tendons become cedem^atous, str^ched 
and lax, and muscles undergo atrophic 
changes. All the tissues are swollen 



and oedematous and have a pale gela- Fio. 04. Tuberculosis of the elbow 


tmous, glistenmg appearance. Not superadded sei^c infection* 

uncommonly, cold abscesses may track Aspect.) 
through the soft tissues around the (Mtu§um€ifRtv<uoottemof 3 tirgt&Htof 
joint, and ultimately form sinuses. ^ dMfurgk,} 

The synaoUd fluid is increased in amount, usually to a moderate 
degree, rarely to excess. The fluid is usually wat^ and somewhat 
turbid, or it may be purulent. 
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Several gross types of joint disease are described. The commonest, 
in which the disease is of slow progress, and not very virulent, is known 
as^diranic tuberculous arthritis. The^ Jfungating or granulating form is 
rar^r, and occurs where the disease is somewhat more severe and rapid. 
The striking feature is great swelling of the synovial membrane, which 
protrudes into all parts of the joint as a soft, congested, spongy mass 
like granulation tissue. Thefibrous form is a relatively mild, chronic 
type of the disease. Usually the joint is distended by watery turbid 
Huid, and when this is present in excess the term hydrarthrosis may be 
applied. Multiple loose bodies, of the “ rice grain ’’ fibrinous type, arc 
not uncommon. Acute tuberculous synovitis is a rare form, in which the 
disease runs a rapid acute course, like that of acute suppurative arthritis, 
for which it is liable to be mistaken. 

Tuberculosis of Special Bones and Joints 
Tuberculosis of the Vertebrae (Pott’s disease). The spine is the 
commonest site for bone tuberculosis, and one of the most unfavourable, 



Fio. 95. Tuberculosis of the thoracico-lumbar^ spine ; with bony union 
in acute angular kyphosis. 

{Museum It/oyal CoUege of Surgeons of Edinburgh,) 

for the spinal column is subject to so inan^ strains in weight-bearing 
and is so , deeply placed that the earliest manifestatibns are obscure, 
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complete, ^immobilization is difficult to obtain, and postural deformities 
with secondary complications are common. Spinal disease is commonest 
in children, especially in those under five years, but may occur at any 
age. Tn adults the prognosis is usually grave. 

The vertebrae of the lower thoracic and the upper lumbar regions, 
especially the last three thoracic and the first and second lumbar^' aye 
most liable to the disease, though no part is exempt. The susceptibility 
is generally attributed to great range of mobility as well as a considerable 
amount of weight-bearing in the lower thoracic and upper lumbar regions. 

As a rule two adjoining vertebrae are affected, occasionally three or 
four. Rarely there are two unrelated foci at different levels in the 
vertebral column. 

In children the earliest lesion generally lies in the centre of the 
body of the vertebra ; in adults not infrequently the tijberculous 
process begins under the periosteum on the anterior surface. I Rarely it 
lies in the vertebral body close to the intervertebral fibro-cartilage, and 
more rarely still in the spine, laminae or transverse processes, * It is 
said that the usual localization of the disease to the centre of the 
vertebral body depends upon the anatomical distribution of blood vessels, 
for this part is supplied by the principal nutrient artery, a small branch 
of the posterior spinal artery, whereas the upper, low and anterior 
surfaces have a different blood supply. In adults a greater portion of the 
blood reaches the surface of the vertebral body, by branches from the 
cervical, intercostal, or lumbar arteries. 

•"The progress of the disease may be greatly modified and aggravated 
by the occurrence of collapse of the body of the affected vertebra. 
Such collapse is an incident of some importance, for it may lead to 
complicating factors : (1) mechanical deformity of the spinal column, 
(2) dissemination of pus and tuberculosis products into neighbouring 
tissues, and (8) involvement of the spinal cord. 

(1) The deformity is usually simple kyphosis, but sometimes a 
certain degree of scoliosis is added. The extent of the deformity varies 
greatly in different parts of the column ; in the cervical spine tlie roots 
of the transverse processes lie almost directly lateral to the vertebral 
bodies, and tend to prevent or minimize deformity ; in the lumbar 
region the column is so broad and deep, and its ligaments and cartilages 
are so firmly attached, that deformity is rarely more than a diminution 
of the normal lordosis ; but' in its thoracic part the column is weak 
and the pedicles of the vertebrae lie well behind the vertebral bodies, 
and consequently the deformity is often great. The deformity may be 
a gradual bend, but often there is an acute angulation or gibbus. 

The effects of the kyphosis may be severe. When the angle is in 
the upper thoracic region the sternum is depressed and the whole 
thorax flattened ; when in the lower thoracic region the thorax is 
pushed forwards and compressed from above down ; and in either case 
there is interference with expanjsion of the chest and considerable 
displacement of the heart and great vessels. 

(2) Dissemination of tuberculous products from the collapsing bone 
leads to theformation of a cold absdess. At first the abscess lies closely 
adjoining the diseased bone, limited anteriorly by the prevertebral 
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fascia, and it may spread beyond these confines in various directions 
according to the anatomical planes in the affected part. In the neck an 
abscess may pass anteriorly into the pharynx, or laterally to the skin 
of the posterior triangle, or it may track downwards into the medias- 
tinum. In the thorax an abscess may occupy the mediastinum, or 
point at the surface or pass behind the diaphragm. In the lumbar 
region the abscess usually enters the psoas sheath and spreads to the 
iliac fossa, the pelvis or the groin. 

(8) Involvement of the spinal cord {PoH*s jioraplegia) occurs in 
approximately 10% of cases of spinal tuberculosis, and constitutes a 
very grave complication. Occasionally the cord is pressed upon by a 
pold abscess, by a jsequestrum, or as a result of pathological dislocation 
of a vertebra, but in the great majority cord involvement is due to 
oedema and vascular changes, associated with thickening of the dura 
mater in contact with tuberculous ddbris displaced backwards from the 
diseased vertebra. It must be remembered that except in the upper 
cervical region the cord depends for its blood supply upon small seg- 
mental vessels which reach it by passing along the nerve roots from 
vessels in the extradural space. Consequently, when the extradural 
tissues are filled with tuberculous material, the corresponding segments 
of the cord are very liable to venous congestion and oedema. In these 
cases the dura mater is often thickened and fibrous, and formerly was 
regarded as the site of tuberculous pachymeningitis ; recent observa- 
tions make it clear, however, that the dura mater is rarely tuberculous, 
and indeed it generally offers a very resistant barrier to the spread of 
the disease. 

The paralysis is generally of spastic type, for the vascular changes 
in the cord tend to involve the anterior columns first. At first the gait is 
unsteady and there is a sensation of walking on wool ; later, a spastic 
paraplegia develops. If special precautions are not taken, contractures 
Uiay develop at the hip, knee and ankle, owing to the unopposed pull of 
the more powerful muscle groups. In severe cases there are (1) loss of 
sphincteric control with the risk of ascending urinary infection, 
(2) trophic loss with risk of bedsores, (3) sensory paralysis, and (4) 
flaccid paralysis. These complications influence the prognosis, and the 
mortality from Pott’s paraplegia is over 80%. 

Two clinical types are recognized, according to the time of onset of 
the paralysis in relation to the osseous disease : — 

(1) Early onset. In this type the symptoms of cord involvement 
arise during the first year or two of active bone disease. If due to 
oedema and vascular changes the paralysis comes on gradually and 
increases in severity as the bone disease progresses. In the majority of 
cases, after a few months or even as long as a year, when the bone 
disease reaches a healing phase the paralysis also diminishes, and may 
even pass off completely. 

If, on the other hand, it is due to the pressure of tan abscess or a 
sequestrum, or to a pathological dislocation of the vertebrse, the paralysis 
comes on more rapidly and is permanent. The same applies to the rare 
Cases in which paralysis lesults from thrombosis of the segmental blood 
vessels supplying the cord. \ , , 
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(2) Late onset In this type the symptoms of cord involvement arise 
years after apparent arrest of the bone disease. They are generally due 
to mild vascular changes in the cord. The paralysis is usually incomplete 
and recovery is likely. 

Tuberculosis of the Atlas and Epistropheus. This condition presents 
such distinctive features as merit separate consideration. Here the 
disease affects the articulations between the occipital bone and the 
atlas, and between t^e atlas and epistropheus, as well as the bon^S 
themselves. The joint cartilages are extensively destroyed, and parts 
of the bones, e.g., the odontoid process, may undergo sequestration. 
■\There is a special tendency for the atlas to be displaced forwards on the 
epistropheus. , If this occurs suddenly death results immediately from 
impingement on the cord, but if the inovenient is very gradual, con- 
siderable displacement may do no harm. Caries of the upper cervical 
vertebrai may give rise to a chronic form of retropharyngeal abscess. 

Tuberculosis of the Hip Joint. Like most forms of joint tuber- 
culosis, that at the hip occurs most commonly in childhood. It arises 
most often between the ages of three and six years, and Ts progressively 
less frequent at later ages. In adults, tuberculosis of the hip more 
often represents recrudescence of an old-standing disease than a fresh 
infection. 


The infection ma}^ be 
primarily ossequs or 
synovial. It is generally 
stated that the(, initial 
focus is osseous in 75% 
of cases, but modern 
radiological investigation 
of early cases does not 
bear this out, and sugges ts 
that the infection is more 
often synovial in origin. i 
There are two com- 
mon sites for an initial 
osseous focus. The first 
is at the^emoral meta- 
ph^sis near the inferior 
aspect of the neck of the 
femur (the so-called Bab- 
cock’s triangle). At this 
point the disease is intra- 
articular, and the infec- 
tion may spread directly 
from the bone to the 



synovial membrane, or 
it may perforate the^ epi- 
physial cartilag^, invade 
the head of the femur, 
and erupt at the arti- 
cular surface. Im rare 


Fio. 96. Tuberculosis of the hip joint. The 
^ arpcular cartilages have been destroyed and the 
• bones' eroded, and the femur has assumed a 
pronounced adduction deformity. The presence 
of much new bone, which forms numerous 
marginal osteophytes, indicates tliat a super- 
add^ septic had occurred. 

{Muuum ofBotfol OiAUge ofSUrgeotu of Edinburgh.) 
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cases, if early treatment be instituted, the disease may remain 
confined to the bone, and form an encysted focus in the neck of the 
femur. 

The second site for an initial bone focus is in the innominate bone 
close to the triradiate cartilage. From thence the disease spreads 
directly into the joint in the region of the pad of fat. It may spread also 
through the pelvic bone and lead to abscess formation within the 
pelvis. 

In many cases, probably the majority, there is no initial bone focus, 
and the infection is primarily synovial. Radiological examination at an 
early stage shows some increase in density of the peri-articular soft 
tissues, but no other abnormality. Later, diffuse decalcification of both 
the femur and the acetabulum is a marked feature, and the joint outline 
becomes indistinct or quite unrecognizable. There is little fluid disten- 
sion of the joint, but cold abscesses in the peri-articular soft tissues 
occur in nearly 50% of cases. 

The articular cartilages are eroded, and the adjacent bone may 
be infected. The upper part of the head of the femur and the upper 
posterior part of the acetabulum undergo greatest destruction at this 
stage, for these parts are subject to the greatest pressure, particularly 
if, as often happens, the joint be flexed and adducted. The head of the 
femur may become greatly deformed, whilst the acetabulum is deepened 
and enlarged upwards and backwards, the so-called “ wandering 
acetabulum.” 

The process of healing in tuberculosis of the hip joint is necessarily 
slow. In cases in which the diagnosis has been established beyond 
doubt, complete healing with restitution of full movement is extremely 
rare. In the majority of cases, the disease persists in a quiescent state 
during many years, and is liable to recrudescence. Movement at the 
joint remains greatly impaired, owing to deformity of the articular 
surfaces and fibrosis of the peri-articular soft tissues. Following upon 
destruction of the articular cartilages, bony ankylosis usually results. 

Tuberculosis of the Sacro-iliac Joint. Sacro-iliac tuberculosis is 
relatively uncommon. It differs from other forms of bone and joint 
tuberculosis' in occurring mainly in adults, generally between the ages of 
twenty and thirty years. It is rare in children. It may be the only 
apparent focus of tuberculosis, but more often active disease in the 
lungs coexists, and the health is gravely impaired. 

Sacro-iliac tuberculosis is almost invariably osseous in origin. It 
generally starts in the sacrum and spreads thence to the sacro-iliac joint 
and to the ilium. Not infrequently, the lumbosacral articulation is also 
involved in the extensive destruction of bones. 

Development of cold abscesses is an important feature of the 
disease and, indeed, niay provide the first sign of its presence. An 
abscess forms usually immediately to one side of the joint posteriorly, 
less often in the iliac fossa and inguinal or femoral region. There may 
be extension through the gluteal foramina, but extension to the ischio- 
rectal fossa is exceedingly rare. 

Tuberculosis of the Knee Joint. The luiee is one of the commonest 
sites of tuberculous arthritis. It is most often affected in childhood and 
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earty adult life, but the disease is by no means rare in old age,* when it 
may assume a very ac;ute form. The infection is blood-borne, and in the 
majority of cases arises in a concealed glandular focus, much less often 
from an active pulmonary lesion. 

Pathologically, there are two fairly distinct types of arthritis : 
(1) synovial, and (2) ostco- arthritic. 

( 1 ) The synovial is commonest in childhood. The synovial membrane 
is thick and gelatinous and coated with opaque nodules or tubcrcl(‘s. 
Microscopically, the lining epithelium is greatly thickened and the 
supporting fibrous tissue is oedematous and increased in amount and 



Fig. 97. Tuberculosis of the knee. The articular cartilages over both 
tibial condyles and the medial femoral condyle have been eroded and 
destroyed. A large pannus of diseased synovial membrane covers the 
medial condyle of the tibia. 

[By counny of Prof. J. W. S. Blacklock,) 

may show degenerative changes and caseation. A characteristic feature 
is hypertrophy of the peri-synovial fat, especially around the supra- 
patellar pouch and the back of the joint. In many cases fringes — 
papillary or nodular — project from the synovial membrane and may fill 
the entire joint space. In almost all instances there is a considerable 
effusion of clear or straw-coloured fluid, which may be loculated. 

The synovial type of disease usually pursues a very chronic course, 
and, imder favourable conditions, shows a pronounced tendency to 
resolution, often without more than slight loss of movement of the 
joint. In severe cases caseation with cold abscess formation may occur. 

(2) The osteo-arthritic variety is characterized by destructive changes 
in the cartilage and the subjacent bone. In most cases the joint infection 
is secondary to eruption of caseating foci in the epiphyses. Such foci 
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are more commcm in the femoral tl^||^^^H|Kndyles ; they are rare 
in the patella, btift may be conAned to j^^H^ponally at the lower end 
of the femur the disease is of a very involving the diaphysis 

Ah well as the epiphysis. The disease imS|fth the joint at the reflection 
of the synovial membrane or at ai^^^nftof the articular surface. 
Subchondral infiltration of the bonesjl|Hjj^ead to extensive necrosis 
of the cartilage, which may become l oH pfeid detached. The synovial 
membrane usually shares in the diseM^lmd may become extensively 
adherent to the ulcerated cartilage. ^Subluxation of the joint is a 
common occurrence. 

In the osteo-arthritic type of tuberculosis the joint may be 
greatl3r disorganized. Healing is usually very protracted and, even 
in favourable cases, fibrous or osseous ankylosis is the usual result. 
It is in this variety, especially in adults, that operative measures 
may be needed to shorten the course of the disease and to secure 
ankylosis. 

Tuberculosis of the Ankle Joint. Involvement of this joint is 
usually the result of disease in the talus, or of the lower end of the tibia 
or fibula. The disease is characterized by thickening of the synovial 
membrane and often by the formation of cold abscesses, which tend to 
point on the lateral aspect behind the lateral malleolus. 

Tuberculosis of the Shoulder. At the shoulder the disease usually 
begins in the head of the humerus, and the disease is commonest in 
adult life, not infrequently in association with pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In many cases the arthritis is of a very chronic type and associated 
with organization and fibrosis of the tuberculous exudate (caries sicca). 
The cartilage of the head of the humerus is usually destroyed, and 
the glenoid fossa may be involved in disease or altered in contour by 
pressure. 

Tuberculosis of the Wrist. At the wrist one of the carpal bones 
is usually affected first, especially the os eapitaturn. From here the 
infection travels readily to the synovial membrane and to the other 
bones of the wrist. In young subjects the disease may lead to gross 
disorganization of the carpus and wrist joint i but in adults it is often 
more chronic and may culminate in fibru-oss^us ankylosis. 

Tuberetdous Dactylitis (spina ventosa). This condition;' nowadays 
uncommon, occurs mostly in children before the age of ten years. 
Either phalanges, metacarpals or metatarsals are affected and some- 
times the disease is multiple and bilateral. In the foot the first meta- 
tarsal is most frequently affected. The earliest focus lies near the mid 
point of the diaphysis — a localization attributable to the disposition of 
the nutrient artery, which breaks up into fine branches immediately it 
enters the bone. As the tuberculous de^neration progresses the 
periosteiun of the diaphysis is raised and a shell of new bone develops ; 
its fusiform outline is determined by the felaSvely firm attachment of 
the ligaments at the extremity of the bone. When abscess formation 
and superadded infection occur the pathological appearances of the 
bone resemble of acute or chronic osteomyelitis. Growth in the 
long axis is usually intexiupted or inhibited, and' the affected bone 
becojpoes short and barrdi shaped. 
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the skull may be a1 
adolescence. The diseal 
bones are those most o; 
bones only rarely. The di 
in which it may spread 
evidence on the exterior. 
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e Skull and Face. The flat bones of 
tuberculosis in childhood and in 
gfiely rare. The temporal and frontal 
>ived, and the parietal and occipital 
legins as a localized foQUS in the diploe, 
considerable distance without much 
® disease the bone is rarefied, 

until finally the outer table jS perforated, and small light sequestra 
may result. On the inner table the dura mater is thickened by the 
formation of oidematous granulations, which extend for a considerable 
distance beyond the osseous lesion. 

The facial bones arc occasionally affected by tuberculosis. The bone 
attacked most often is the zygo ma in its maxillary process ; the disease 
usually terminates in the formation of an abscess, which by rupture 
results in a sinus situated near the lower margin of the orbit. The 
mandible is especially liable to attack at the time of the second dentition. 
Either the ramus or the body may be involved. 

Tuberculosis of the Ribs. The ribs are liable to infection in adults 
more often than in children. Disease at this site is common in associa- 
tion with other tuberculous osseous or arthritic lesions. The disease 
usually begins in the neighbourhood of the costo-chrondral junctions, 
which correspond to the metaphyses in long bones. The rib is thickened, 
and an ovoid, elastic swelling may develop in the soft tissues. Abscesses 
arising from a tuberculous focus in the rib may track for a considerable 
distance before reaching the surface. 
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CHAPTER IX 


DISEASES OF JOINTS 

Healthy joints perform their functions so unobtrusively that their 
mechanical perfection is often not realized, yet upon their smooth 
action the efficiency of the whole system of locomotion depends. 
Stiffness or pain even in a single joint may profoundly hinder the 
movements of the whole body. 

From their delicacy of structure and precision of movement, and 
from the constant stresses to which they arc subject, joints are 
readily disabled as a result of disease. A joint may be incapacitated by 
influences which affect its interior (intra-articular lesions) or from 
changes affecting the structures around it (peri-articular lesions). 

Acute diseases of joints are rare, a fortunate circumstance, for their 
effects arc often grave, but chronic diseases are extremely common. 
Indeed, a deforming arthritis is one of the most usual causes of chronic 
disability in adults, and joint tuberculosis is frequent in children. 

The proper working of a joint depends upon many factors, among 
which arc the free and properly co-ordinated movement of its muscles, 
the alignment of its bones and the integrity of its ligaments, but most of 
all upon the condition of its bearing surface, the articular cartilage, and 
upon its lubrication. 

The cartilage, which is of hyaline type, is about 3 mm. thick. It 
is smooth, hard and highly polished, and it provides an ideal bearing 
or gliding surface. 

The nutrition of articular cartilage is a problem of some interest, 
for the cartilage itself is entirely avascular, yet nourishment must be 
essential for its proper vitality. Almost a hundred years ago Toynbee 
showed that in the bone deep to the cartilage there is a rich plexus 
of blood vessels, and it seems likely that this forms the chief source 
of nourishment, which no doubt reaches the cartilage by a process of 
imbibition. Since the blood supply is most copious near the margins of 
the cartilage this part when irritated frequently proliferates, e.g,^ in 
osteo-arthritis ; whereas the central part of the cartilage is less adequately 
nourished and is more liable to degeneration. If a small fragment of 
cartilage is set free in a joint it may live and actually grow, and it must 
therefore be assumed that the cartilage can absorb nourishment 
from the synovial fluid, but since in health the synovial fluid has a very 
low protein content its nutritive value must be small. 

Repair in cartilage is a very slow process, for cartilage cells 
have little proliferative power. A wound of the cartilage is always 
repaired by fibrous tissue, and for this reason any damage to the 
cartilage, wheljhcr from injury or disease, may lead to serious interference 
with joint function and often to fibrous ankylosis. 
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ACUTE PYOGENIC ARTHRITIS 

Infection may reach a joint either (1) directly from an open wound, 
a compound dislocation, a local abscess or an osteomyelitis, or (2) by 
the blood stream from some distant focus. The latter variety will be 
considered in more detail here. 

The organisms responsible for this variety of arthritis are usually 
streptococci, staphylococci or pneumococci. In most cases the arthritis 
occurs as a complication of a frank septicaemia ; occasionally the joint 
lesion provides the sole evidence that organisms have been circulating 
in the blood stream. Not infrequently infection is derived from the 
throat, or from suppurative processes elsewhere in the b(Kly, such as a 
whitlow or puerperal endometritis. The hip joint is most often affected. 
The severity of the arthritis varies greatly and is determined by the 
virulence of tlie organisms. Staphylococci generally lead to such gross 
pathological changes in the joint as effectively prevent functional 
recovery, whereas streptococci may cause eitlu r a fulminating or a 
relatively mild, subacute attack. 

The synovial membrane becomes greatly swollen and congested, and 
from oedema assumes a soft, almost jelly-like consistency. Coincidently 
the joint becomes distended with Iluid, at first of watery consistency 
but containing pus cells and fibrinous flakes, later jiurulcnt. 

The cartilage loses the glisten of health and becomes undermined, 
so that portions of it may become detached, leaving the bone exposed 
and bare. The soft parts arc infiltrated with inflammatory products 
and become softened and stretched. Escape of the purulent effusion 
leads to abscesses, which develop in the soft tissues and burrow in 
various directions. The bone abutting on the joint may undergo 
absorption and permit subluxation or dislocation of the joint. 

Acute pyogenic arthritis may cause much pain and great constitu- 
tional reaction. In the course of septicaemia or pyaemia, liowcver, the 
symptoms may be masked by those of the general infection. In these 
circumstances damage to the joint is not necessarily great, and aspiration 
of the pus may suffice to restore the function of the joint. 

PNEUMOCOCCAL ARTHRITIS 

This may occur in the course of pneumococcal septicaemia, or as a 
complication of pneumococcal disease in the lungs or elsewhere, or, 
rarely, as a solitary affection. It is most common in children. Unlike 
pneumococcal peritonitis of children, it is equally common in the two 
sexes. The course of the disease is very variable. Usually it is mild in 
type, the fluid remains thin and watery for a long time, and the cartilage 
is little affected ; but occasionally the arthritis is associated with severe 
toxaemia. When it arises in the course of general septicaemia the joint 
disease may pass unnoticed. 

In adults, pneumococcal arthritis usually follows pneumonia. It 
is especially apt to begin about a week or ten days after,the o^iset of the 
infection, either at the time when the crisis is expected Ar shortly after 
it. The joint affected is usually a large one, such as the knee or hip. 
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Rarely several joints may suffer simultaneously. The articular lesion 
varies from a relatively mild synovitis to a severe infection of all parts 
of the joint. The fluid is at first watery, but usually suppuration ensues, 
and the joint fills with, thick odourless pus, often slightly greenish in 
colour and sometimes containing thick fibrinous coagula. The pus 
usually contains pneumococci, but it may be sterile. 


TYPHOID ARTHRITIS 

A joint may be affected in typhoid fever at any time during the 
acute stage of the disease or when it is subsiding. The hip is the joint 
most often involved, and the infecting organism may be B. typhosus, 
alone or mixed with B. coti or others. The arthritis may run a mild 
or severe course, with or without suppuration. Destruction of bone is 
a not uncommon result and may lead to dislocation. 

Scarlet fever, measles and other zymotic diseases may also be com- 
plicated by arthritis, which is usually of mild type and non-suppurative. 
In acute rheumatism arthritis is, of course, often one of the most obvious 
features. These diseases arc seldom of surgical significance. 


GONOCOCCAL ARTHRITIS 

It is said tliat infection of joints occurs in from 2% to 5% of cases of 
gonorrhoea. Men are affected most often, but women and even infants 
are not exempt. The primary focus of the disease in the great majority 
of cases lies in the urethra, prostate or seminal vesicles ; but arthritis 
may occasionally complicate vulvo-vaginitis or gonorrhoeal ophthalmia. 

Involvement of the joints results from actual infection by gonococci, 
borne in the blood stream, but it is rarely possible to demonstrate the 
organisms in fluid withdrawn from the joint, and for diagnosis reliance 
must be placed on such circumstantial evidence as recognition of the 
primary focus, demonstration of changes in the blood by complement- 
fixation tests, and the effect of treatmenl. 

Often only one joint, and that commonly the knee, is affected, but 
sometimes there are several, especially the knee, elbow, wrist, ankle, the 
joints of the fingers and the temporo-mandibular joint ; occasionally 
the joints of the vertebral column are involved. The joint infection 
usually appears about three weeks after the onset of the primary 
lesion, but it may arise at a much later stage, when there remains only 
a hidden focus in the prostate, and the only sign that persists is merely 
slight “ gleet.” The intensity of the arthritis bears no relation to the 
extent and severity of the original infection, but in general the earlier 
its onset after the urethritis the more intense its effects. Apart from 
the arthritis there may be other evidence of haematogenous infection. 
Other serous surfaces may be involved, such as tendon sheaths and 
bursae. Rarely endocarditis, pleurisy or meningitis may occur, and 
fasciae and aponeuroses also may stiffer. 

The intensity of the joint disease varies greatly, and there may be a 
transient affection that is hardly recognizable or a severe lesion that 
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causes much suffering, and great and permanent deformity.' There is 
a definite tendency for the arthritis to recur with every exacerbation 
or fresh attack of gonorrhoea. 

The following principal types are recognized. 

(1) Acute Gonococcal ArtMtis. In this type the virulence of the 
infection is great and its effects are correspondingly severe. A large 
joint such as the knee or elbow is commonly involved. The onset of 
the synovitis 'is rapid, with pain and constitutional symptoms. The 
joint becomes distended with turbid fluid, and there is considerable 
inflammatory change in the periarticular tissues. The skin assumes a 
fiery red colour and the local temperature is raised. The disease may 
subside after a short acute phase, but often resolution is imperfect and 
the joint movements remain limited by fibrous periarticular adhesions. 

r Occasionally the joint fills with pus, there are acute inflammatory 
changes in the synovial membrane, the caililages undergo destruction, 
and abscesses may form in the soft tissues. This suppurative type is 
generally due to secondary infection with pyogenic organisms. 

(2) Chronic Gonococcal Arthritis. This is much more common 
than the acute affection. It occurs in two forms — ^the dry form and the 
hydropic form. The dry form of chronic gonococcal arthritis is usually 
polyarticular in distribution. The infection is of low virulence, and 
the disease is not acute, but it is apt to persist for a long time and to 
cause great disability. Most often the wrists and the small joints of 
the hands are affected, or the disease may attack one or more larger 
joints. 7he onset is insidious, with pain and stiffness of the joint and 
redness of the skin. The synovial membrane and periarticular soft 
tissues are infiltrated with inflammatory cells and are oedematous, but 
there is little or no increase of fluid in the joint. The disease may 
subside completely, but very commonly fibrosis occurs, both in the 
joint and in the soft parts, and as a result stiffness persists or increases. 
Actual fibrous ankylosis may occur, often with severe contraction 
deformities. This type of disease bears a close resemblance to the 
polyarticular form of chronic rheumatoid arthritis, for which it may be 
mistaken. 

The hydropic form of chronic gonococcal arthritis may involve one 
or more of the joints, usually large joints, such as the knees, which 
gradually become distended with serous or sero-fibrinous fluid. There 
is little or no inflammatory reaction around the joint and there are no 
constitutional symptoms. Movements of the joint are relatively painless 
and comparatively unrestricted, except by the mere presence of 
articular effusion. Usually the disturbance subsides but relapses are apt 
to occur. 

SYPHILITIC ARTHRITIS 

Syphilis, uhlike tuberculosis, rarely gives rise to serious affections 
of the joints, and syphilitic arthritis is generally regarded as a very 
uncommon condition. Those who have made a special study of the 
disease, however, claim that it is not really so infrequent, and it is 
possible that many cases go unrecognized, or pass as examples of 
rheumatoid arthritis. 
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In acquired syphilis the joints may be affected at any period after 
the spirochicies have reached the blood stream, and at any stage the 
lesions may be mild or Revere. 

In the secondary stage the lesions are usually of mild character. 
Transient pains in the joints (arthralgia) arc not uncommon at the time 
of the skin rashes, and it is possible that these indicate a fleeting 
affection of the synovial membrane. 

Sometimes in the secondary stage there is a painless distension of the 
joint by clear watery fluid (syphilitic hydrarthrosis). It is usually 
transient, but occasionally may persist for long periods. The knee joint 
is especially liable to be aff(‘cted, and the lesion is often bilateral. 

In the late secondary or early tertiary stages a f)1astic form of 
syphilitic artliritis may occur. Usually it is monarticular, and the 
knee, elbow or mid-tarsal joint is particularly liable to be involved. 
Sometimes, however, it is polyarticular, and may attack the carpus 
and the sjuall joints of the fingers. In its pathological features it some- 
times resembles arthritis deformans, for which it may be mistaken. 

The joint is swollen by oedema of the soft tissues rather than by 
an intra-articular accumulation of fluid. What fluid is present is 
turbid and thick, containing great numbers of lymphocytes, and the 
fluid gives a strongly positive Wassermann reaction. The synovial 
membrane is greatly thickened and infiltrated with lymphocytes, and 
the extra-articular soft tissues may show a “ white swelling ” not 
dissimilar to that of tuberculosis. Witli antisyphilitic treatment 
coniplcf c resolution is to be expected, but if untreated the disease may 
j)rogress to fibrosis and much deformity, and secondary degeneration of 
the cartilage may lead to partial ankylosis. 

In tertiary syphilis and in inherited syphilis there may occur a 
gummatous arthritis. Two forms of this are described (Axhausen), the 
synovial and the osseous forms, according to the primary site of the 
lesion. In either case there is great thickening of the synovial membrane 
and an excess of fluid collects in the joint. The cartilage may be eroded 
and irregular, and there may be a gummatous osteitis in the adjacent 
bones. 

In inherited syphilis the same types of joint lesion may occur, and 
-^may be bilateral. They occur most often in the knees, and commonly 
arise at the time of or just before puberty. In addition, the joints may 
be involved by spread of tlie disease from the neighbouring epiphyses 
(see Syphilitic Osteochondritis, p. 128). 

ARTHRITIS DEFORMANS 

It seems likely that this is a medley of diseases rather than an 
entity, and it may be said to include all those chronic affections of joints 
for which no specific cause is at present known. Only comparatively 
recently have the articular lesions of rheiunatism, gout and gonorrhoea 
been differentiated, and probably in the future other equally specific 
diseases will be distinguished* 

The subject is confused by a baffling terminology, the result of 
different views in regard to the mtiology. Some of the names are 
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variously applied to the whole disease or to any of its separate parts, 
and none is universally acceptable. The nomenclature employed here 
is the one at present in most general use ; “ arthritis deformans is used 
as a generic term only. ^ . 

At present the evidence clearly warrants the recognition of two 
principal sub-groups, typically quite distinct but linked by intermediate 
or “ mixed ” forms : — 

(1) Rheumatoid arthritis (synovial or proliferative type ; chronic 
infective arthritis). 

(2) Osteo-arthritis (chondro-osseous or degenerative type). 

(3) Intermediate or mixed forms. 

RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

This disease bears no recognizable relationship to rheumatic fever 
or other rheumatic affections, and the title “rheumatoid’’ is only 
justified by common usage. Rheumatoid artliritis is a polyarticular 
affection, often bilateral and symmctri(‘ah most commonly inv'olving 
the metaearpb-phalangeal and proximal interphalangeal joints of the 
hands and the smaller joints generally. The wrist, ankle, shoulder and 
the temporo-mandibular joints arc also subject to th(‘ disease, though to 
a less extent. The disease affects women three or four times more often 
than men. It occurs at any age, but usually in adults of less than forty 
years. 

The Pathological Process. The onset of the dist'ase may be marked 
by an acute or subacute phase, or tlu* })rogress may be insidious 
throughout. The joints become swollen and tender, fixed by muscular 
spasm and painful on the slightest movement, and this state may 
continue for weeks or months. Latt*r fibrosis sets in, with mechanical 
restriction of the joint mf)vements and often with much crippling from 
contraction dc forrnit ies . 

The course of the disease is that of a subacute or chronic inllam- 
mation, the main effects of which fall upon the synovial membrane 
and other soft tissues. The cartilage and bone arc also affected, but 
usually as a secondary process. The synovial membrane is invaded by 
lymphocytes and plasma cells, and becomes congested and cedematous. 
It is greatly swollen, and projects into the joint as red, proliferating, 
spongy masses, which fill up every available space in the recesses of the 
joint and creep as a web or pannus over the surface of the articular 
cartilage, often eroding it. When, in the later stages, the inflammatory 
process subsides there is much proliferation of fibrous tissue, which 
fixes bare portions of the bony surfaces and leads to severe contraction 
deformities. 

As in many situations where inflammation has subsided, there is a 
great tendency to the accumulation of adipose tissue in the synovial 
fringes ; such a condition, if extensive, is known as lipoma arborescens» 
Occasionally also small islands of cartilage or even of bone may appear 
in the fringes, though this is more characteristic of osteo-arthritis. 

The synovial fluid is usually reduced below the normal quantity. 
The cartilage becomes atrophied and thin, as may be recognized in 
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radiograms by diminution of the interval between the bone shadows. 
The bone becomes rarefied, partly on account of the inflammatory 
process and partly from disuse. JVhen a severe contraction deformity 
exists, part of the bone may become absorbed, and allow of 
subluxation. “ Intra-articular ligaments suffer when the bone is affected, 
and become eroded and disintegrated. The long head of the biceps, for 
instance, as it passes through the shoulder joint may disappear com- 
pletely. The articular capsule and extra-articular soft tissue are much 
affected, V)cing at first swollen and cedernatous, and giving the enlarged 
joint a fusiform shape. In the later stages fibrosis in these tissues, 
together with similar changes in the joint, leads to the fixation and 
deformity which form sucli a disabling feature of the disease. The skin 
over the joint becomes thin and bluish-white, its surface dry and shiny. 

etiology. Many theories have Ixjen advanced in regard to the 
aetiology of rheumatoid arthritis and still it remains unsolved. Briefly, 
tlie main groups of theories may be classified as tlie non- infective and 
the infective. In the former group are such factors as congenital 
predisposition and endocrine disturbances, of which it is impossible to 
say more than that they remain unproved. It has been suggested that 
an important part is played by disorders of metabolism, and delay in 
the removal of ingested glucose from the blood, faulty elimination ofi 
sulpliur, and abnormal j)hosphorus metabolism have all beem suggested; 
This very multiplicity, liowever, precludes conviction. 

There (‘an be no doubt that in a large propoiiion of (‘ases the disease 
is closely related to some infective or toxic (‘ondition. Not infreciuently 
there is a history that the onset of t he joint disease has been preceded 
by an exacerbation of some infective focus in the upper air passages, in 
the abdomen, or elsewhere, and a timiporary “ flare-up ” of the joint 
disease with subsequent improvemejit is a common result when such 
a focus is removed. Moreover, in adults occasionally, and in children 
more often, there arc other signs of chronic infection, such as sallow 
complexion, enlargement of lym])h glands, and occasional pyrexia. 
In children also the spleen may be enlarged (Still’s disease). It is 
interesting to note that often there is an absence of hydrochloric acid 
from the gastric contents and that the bacterial flora of the stomach 
and upper intestine is greatly altered and increased. It is possible 
that toxic absorption from this source plays an important part in the 
aetiology. 

Bacteriological examination of the joints is usually negative ; a few 
workers have claimed to be able to isolate streptococci, diplococei or 
other organisms with regularity, but confirmation of such findings is 
lacking. More probably the joints are affected by toxins derived from 
distant septic foci. It has been suggested that the affection is an 
allergic one, and that from repeated exposure to allergic influence the 
joints are rendered hypersensitive to small doses of toxin. 

•STEO-ARVHRITII 

This is an age-old affliction of mankind. Ruffer has described 
many interesting specimens obtained from the tombs of ancient Egypt, 
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including examples of sjK)ridylitis and of osteo-arthritis of the liip, 
shoulder and other joints. Osteo-arthritis has even been found in 
skeletons 6,000 years old. Lower animals are also subject to the 
disease, both in eaj)tivity and in their natural haunts. 

Ill typical instances osleo-arthritis differs greatly from rheumatoid 
arthritis. It affects adults and old people, especially males ; it mainly 
affects one joint at first (though others may be involved to a less 
degree), and it affects articular cartilage and bone principally, synovial 
membrane to a less obvious extent. This general statement, however, 
is subject to qualification, for intermediate forms are common. 

Osteo-arthritis aff(‘ets the knee most often, then the hip (malum 
coxae senilis), the mclacarpoqihalangeal joint of the thumb, and the 
corresponding joint of the great toe. In elderly people a mild, tliough 
sometimes disabling, form of osteo-arthritis is often se(*n in the joints of 
the fingers. The joints, ligaments and cartilages of the vertebral 
column may be affected, and constitute the condition known as spondy- 
litis deformans, which will be described separately (ser p. JlOl ). 

Morbid Anatomy. The pathoh>gical jiroeess affeets cartilage and 
bone primarily and principally, the synovial membrano and other soft 
tissues only at a later stage. ( artilage and hone undergo ehang(‘S which 
are both degenerative in nature but also to a great extent proliferative. 

Fisher has emphasized tlu* fundanuntal differences between the 
(‘hanges near the centre of the joint surfaces and near the periphery. 
The central j>urt of the articular cartilage is eoinjiarativcly ill-nourished, 
and, moreov(*r, bears llu‘ brunt of the body-weight oi* other Ibrees, 
whereas the jieripheral [lortion is adeiiuately nourished and little 
subject to pressure. (Consequently the changes in the central area arc 
jirineipally degenerative ; those at the periphery chietly proliferative. 

The eeiilral part of the cartilage is affected first. It, undergoes 
degenerative changes whereby it becomes dull and velvety and of soft 
consistency. Microscopically, the earliest change is in the smooth 
liyalinc matrix of the cartilage, which becomes fibrillated and frayed. 
The cartilage cells lose their regular anangement, and they become 
swollen and eventually disappear. Sometimes whilst the greater portion 
of the cartilagti is worn away small areas remain unaffected and form 
smooth rounded eiiiiiiences on the articular siirfacjcs — epi-articular 
ecchondroses. 

At the periphery of the joint surface the cartilage proliferates and 
forms large irregular masses — peri-articular ecchondroses or chon- 
drophytes — which may fringe the entire joint like an extension of its 
articular surface, or may flank it like irregular buttresses, or again 
may project in polypoid fashion. Such outgrowths usually become 
ossified and may then be called chondro-osteophytes. Sometimes they 
form a complete collar round the joint and interfere greatly with 
movement. 

Wlien the cartilage is worn away, the bone at the joint surface 
becomes exposed, and often undergoes a curious change known a^ 
ebumation, whereby parts of its surface become dense, smooth ana 
shiny like porcelain or ivory. In hinge joints such as the elbow or 
knee thib to-and-fro gliding movement may give rise to an alternation 
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of cartilagc-covercd ridges and grooves. The bone is decalcified, 
porpus and light, and near tlie joint it is sometimes replaced by areas 
of fibrous tissue in which small cysts may develop. Softening of the 
bone may lead to secondary deformities, as at the hip, where coxa 
vara may occur with shortening and apparent broadening of the neck 

and sometimes extensive 



resorption of the head. 

The synovial mem- 
brane is affected at a 
relatively late stage. It 
is thickened, and from its 
surface there project into 
the joint numerous pro- 
cesses, which may be fine, 
delicate and filamentous, 
or coarse and pedun- 
culated (synovial villi). 
These are very liable to 
be nipped between the 
joint surfaces, when tem- 
porary increase of fluid 
in the joint results, with 
exacerbation of pain and 
disability. Masses of 
cartilage may grow in the 
synovial fringes (synovial 
chondromata) from small 
islands of cartilage cells 
normally present. They 
may attain large size and 
may become calcified or 
even in part ossified. In 
other cases masses of fat 
Mccnmiilatp in the synovial 


fringes and project 

Fio. 1)8. Osteo-arthritis of the knee. A specimen : „ f j. i, „ i 

obtained post-niortciii from an elderly person wliu joint ( lipoma 

had not complained of symptoms referred to the arborescens), 

joint. Numerous fibro-fatty villous masses Loose bodies are of 

prtijeet from the synovial membrane. Note « ^ . 

that the suprapatellar bursa is unaffected. very irequcnt occurrence 

(Mimeum of noyal College of Surgeons of Edinburffh.) ^1^ OsteO-artliritis. The 

majority of the loose 
bodies arise from detached synovial fringes, and hence may be com- 
posed entirely of fibrous tissue or may contain fat or cartilage. Usually 
in the last variety some calcification is present, and often true bone. 
Other bodies arise from the detachment of portions of periarticular or 
cpiarticular chondrophytes (see p. 209). 

Heberden^s nodes are small rounded bony outgrowths which arise 
from the bones of the fingers and project under the skin. They are 
common in osteoarthritis and are usually multiple and symmetrical. 
They lie close to one of the interphalangcal joints, commonly the 
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terminal ones. Often they lead to deviation of the terminal part of 
the finger and to flexion or extension deformity. Usually they cause 
little disability but occasionally they give rise to limitation of move- 
ment. 

Pathogenesis of Osteo-Arthritis. The most noteworthy feature in 
the pathology of osteo-arthritis lies in the 


close association of degenerative and pro- 
liferative changes — the articular cartilage 
over the centre of the joint surface is 
softened and worn away, whereas that at 
the periphery is stimulated to grow. It 
seems most satisfactory to attribute this 
differential effect to the fact that the central 
part of the cartilage is poorly nourished and 
moreover is subject to the constant pressure 
of the opposed articmlar surface, whereas the 
peripheral parts of the cartilage are better 
nourished and are subject only to intermittent 
pressure. 

In a large proportion of eases there is 
evidence that trauma plays an important 
part in the development of the arthritis. 
Thus a mobile medial meniscus or a loose 
body may in the course of time lead to 
arthritis ; in other eases there are occupa- 
tional strains, or stresses from faulty statics, 
as at the knee joint aftcir malunited fracture, 
or in knock-knee, or at tJie first joint of the 
great toe in flat-foot. It cannot be accepted, 
however, that trauma alone can eaasc osteo- 
arthritis ; it merely determines the involve- 
ment of certain joints in persons who for 
otlier reasons are susceptible to the disease. 

It seems p«jssible that in some cases the 
predisposing factor is a chronic low-grade 



Fio. 99. Ostco urthritis of 
the shoulder. Note the 
ehiirnation of tlie head of 
the humerus and the 
osteophytes at the mar- 
gin of the articular sur- 
face. 


{Department of Surtferj/^ UmversUy 
of Udinhuryh.) 


toxaemia derived from distant septic foci, such as arc frequently present. 
Llewellyn and others have upheld the view that the general predisposing 
factor is some derangement of metabolism or of the internal secretions, 
for osteo-arthritis commonly occurs at the climacteric and may be 


associated with hypothyroidism or other endocrine affections. 

According to Fisher, the fundamental feature of the disease lies in 
disturbance of the nutrition of the articular cartilage. In some cases 
the malnutrition results from long-continued absorption from septic 
foci ; in other cases, from the effeets of trauma ; or possibly, in old 
subjects, from sclerotic changes in the arteries. It is possible that 
changes in the nutritive quality of the synovial fluid are responsible. 


NEUROPATHIC DISEASE OF JOINTS (Charcot’s Joints) 

In 1868 Charcot described a peculiar joint affection that follows 
diseases pf the central nervous system. Jn 80 % of cases this neuropathic 
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“ arthritis ” is due to tabes dorsalis ; in most of the remainder it is due 
to s^ing omy elia, but itTnayijJare^ follow cerebral diplegia, myelitis, 
and other lesions of the brain, cord, and peripheral nerves.". In tabes, 
since the nerve lesion affects the lower part of the spinal cord, the 

joints affected are almost always those 
of the lower extremity. Most often the 
knee is involved, less frequently the hip 
or the ankle. OceasionaJly two joints arc 
involved, cither simultaneously or in succes- 
sion. In syringomyelia, since the cervical 

J part of the spinal cord is affected, the joints 
, of the upper extremity are most liable to 

involvement. /The arthropathy of syringo- 
myelia almost invariably affects the shoulder. 

“ Charcot’s disease ” is a term now gener- 
ally restricted to tlie joint manifestation of 
tabes, but this differs from that of syringo- 
myelia in no fundamental feature except in 
causation. “Cliareot’s disease” is a para- 
syphilitic or meta-syphilitie affection, which 
ii(iiot due to any dire(;t effect upon the joint 
by the spiroehsetes or their toxins^ but is 
secondary to a loss of trophic influence or 
some other change resulting from the nerve 
lesion. It has been estimated that “Char- 
cot’s joints ” occur in about 8% of patients 
suffering from tabes. The joint lesion may 
arise at any period of the disease, even at an 
early stage, so rendering its recognition 
dilFicult. 

Appearance of the Affected Joint. The 

pathological changes are remarkable in that 
there is at the same time extremely gross 
destruelion of bone and articular cartilage, 
and often equally gross irregular new forma- 
tion around the joint. The whole process 
develops with rapidity and with an entire 
absence of pain. 

Tin* first morbid (*hange appears to con- 
sist in/'deealeifieation and resorption of the 
articular ends of the boiiesV and occasionally 
this can be recognized in radiograms before there is ain/y v isible affection 
of the joint itself. As a result of sonn* degenerative process the articular 
ends of the bone become soft and friable, and in this state, favoured by 
the absence of pain, the bone crumbles as a result of weight-bearing 
and friction. The articular end of the bone is rapidly eroded, often 
with the formation of irregular grooves and ridges, and eventually 
large portions of it may disappear. Often the joint contains massiv e 
loose bodies. At the hip, the head and neck of tJie fetnur may vanish 
totirely, as though by the action of some corrosive agent (see Pig. 101). 



Fio. 100. Tabetic urtbro- 
pathy of the knee. Tlu‘ 
lateral condyle of tiu' 
femur and the head of the 
tibia have been eroded. 
From the proximal end 
of the tibia a larj^e shelf 
of new bone projects 
forwards. 

Department of Snrfferp, Vnivernty 
of Edinburgh.) 
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At the knee tlie ends of tfic tibia or femur luiiy be destroyed, or 
one condyle may disap[)ear while its fellow remains relatively 
unaffected. 

Coincident with the degenerative elmngesLtl'.en; is iiregiilar ])ro* 
duction of cartilage and bone, so that chondropliytes and osteophytes 
appear at the margins of the joints and in the substance of the capsule*, 
forming irregular friable masses, which may be detached as loose 
bodies. . 



Fig. 101. Tabetic arthrojiathy of the hip (Charcot’s joint). Note the 
gross destruction of bone and its extensive regeneration. TIu* 
original acetabulum has disappeared completely, and a greatly 
enlarged joint cavity is surrounded by an irregular rim c»f new bone. 
There arc several large masses loose bone, which occupied the 
syciovial membrane and the peri-articular tissues. 

{Museum of Royal College of SurgeoM of Edinburgh.) 


The synovial membrane shares in the destructive (jhanges and 
becomes softened, disorganized, and infiltrated with granulation tissue. 
The capsule, intra-articular ligaments, and tendons may disintegrate 
and disappear, the peri-articular soft tissues are swollen with cedema 
far beyond the joint, and the overlying skin may be erythematous and 
congested. 

As a result of the bone deformities and of the laxity of the articular 
capsule the joint often becomes dislocated. The soft parts stretch 
greatly and the joint forms a thick voluminous bag, and may even 
open Into bursse or the neighbouring joints. Thus at the ankle the joint 
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may ultimately include the whole of the talus and oth6r tarsal bones. 
The interior of the cavity is lined by a rough granulating membrane 
from which project polypoidal chondro-osseous masses. The fluid of 
the joint is viscid, yellow, or often blood stained. 

Types of the Disease. Tliree pathological types have been described, 
according to the relative extent of the destructive and regenerative 
changes. The commonest form of the disease, seen most often in the 
knee in tabes, and characterized by much new bone formation, has beei» 
termed the hyp€rtroj)hic type. The form seen in the shoulder, or less 
often in the hip, in which new formation is not evident and destruction 
predominatc!S, has been called atrophic : and the rare form in which 
both destruction and new formation occur in but limited degree, and 
in which the changes resemble those of arthritis deformans, is known as 
osteo-arlhritic.^^ It is evident tliat these so-called “ types ” are merely 
variations from the average, and the classification has a clinical rather 
than a pathological value. It seems probable that the extent and 
character of the changes depend to some degree upon the amount of 
movement that the joint has been allowed. 

The Cause of the Disease. The clause of neuropathic joint disease, 
the relationship of destructive changes on the one hand and of new 
formation on the other, and the dependence of the whole process upon 
some j)erverted nerve influence, form a study of particular interest 
from the standpoint of the physiology of bone formation. 

It is abundantly clear that the fundamental process is one of 
degeneration or destruction. New bone formation is a later process, 
and probably is attributable to the liberation of a vast amount of 
calcium, which readil}^ precipitates in any ossifiablc medium in the 
vicinity. 

It is not clear how disease of the central nervous system produces 
these effects, for removal of trophic influences alone is insufficient to 
account for them. It seems probable that the repe*ated trauma per- 
mitted by the absence of pain is an important factor, for Eloesser has 
shown exi}erimentally that after section of the posterior nerve roots to 
a limb, joint changes only occur if repeated injury is inflicted. 


LOOSE BODIES IN JOINTS 

Loose bodies in joints vary greatly in their number, nature, and 
mode of origin. They may be solitary or present in large numbers, 
even up to 100 ; they may be composed of cartilage, bone, fibro-fatty 
tissue, or fibrin ; and they may arise as a consequence of either injury 
or disease. For convenience they may be classified as they occur in 
healthy or in diseased joints. 

Loose Bodies in Healthy Joints. The most striking example of a 
loose body occurring in a healthy joint is the so-called “ classical ** 
loose body in the knee. Such a body is commonly oval in shape and 
about the size of an almond, and it is almost always single. It results 
from detachment of a portion of an articular surface, usually a portion 
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near the posterior aspect of one of the femoral condyles, and conse- 
quently one surface of the loose body is usually convex, smooth, shiny 
and covered by hyaline cartilage, whilst the other surface, originally 
the deep aspect, is flat or of irregular contour. 

Loose bodies of this type almost always affect males in early adult 
life, and the cause of the detachment is not yet clearly understood. 
According to Paget, the cause was a “ quiet necrosis ” of the subjacent 
bone, presumably resulting from the action of some toxin, and a some- 
what similar process has been suggested by Koenig, who gave it tJic 
name “ osteochondritis dissecans.” It seems more probable, however, 
that the essential feature is thrombosis resulting from trauma, which 
leads to impairment of the blood supply of a limit (‘d area of the articular 
surface and to slow separation of the devitalized portion. Often there 
is* a history of a previous injury to the joint, and evc‘n when such a 
history is unobtainable there may be presumed to have been a minor 
injury or perhaps repeated small stresses. 

Once S(^t free in the joint such a loose body is apt to become imjiaeted 
between the articular surfaces and to give rise to })aiii, locking and 
effusion of fluid. Subsequently the recurring trauma may predisiiose 
to chronic arthritis. 

It is an interesting fact that these loose bodies after being set free 
in the joint (;ontinu(! to live ; and indeed the cartilage cells may a(*tually 
proliferate so that eventually every asjiect of the body is cov(‘red 
by cartilage. It appears that the nourishment required for survival 
and growth is derived from the synovial fluid. 

Other loose bodies occurring in normal joints include such bodies as 
fragments of bone set free by fractures involving joints, and portions of 
intra-art icular cartilages detached by trauma. Loose bodies of both 
these types most commonly occur in the knee joint, less often at the 
elbow. The tibial spinc^ may sustain fracture, and tlu^ medhil semilunar 
cartilage is often detached, in j)art or completely, as a ri‘sult of injury. 

Occasionally loose bodies composed of newly formed cartilage 
derived from the synovial membrane (synovial chondrornata) occur in 
healthy joints, but they are far more common in joints affected by 
chronic arthritis. 

Loose Bodies in Diseased Joints. Loose bodies may occur in many 
forms of joint disease, but they arc most common in tuberculous 
arthritis, osteo-artliritis and neuropathic arthritis. They occur most 
frequently in the knee, shoulder and elbow (in that order of frequency), 
and are rare in other joints. 

Fibrinous loose bodies most commonly occur in tuberculous joints.^ 
They are small and oval or somewhat elongated, like melon seeds or 
grains of rice, and they resemble the loose bodies found in bursae and 
tendon sheaths affected by tuberculosis. They are of firm consistency 
but not hard, and consequently they^ do not tend to become impacted 
between the ailicular surfaces. They are usually present in large 
numbers and there may be as many as a hundred. Occasionally a 
fibrinous loose body is solitary, and is then apt to attain greater size 
than the multiple ones. 

Microscopic examination shows that the bodies are laminated but 
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Fio. 102. Loose bodies from joints, {a) A ** classical " 
loose body, with the convex surface smooth, the 
other rough ; (b) multiple fibrinous bodies of 
meton^seed or rice-grain type ; (c) synovial mem- 
brane with multiple cartilaginous bodies attached ; 

(d) loose bodies fh>m a case of osteo-arthritis ; 

(e) multiple cartilt^inous loose bodies, probably 
derived from synovial chondromata. 

(DtpertiMfii of Surg 0 rjf, Cnitwt^ ntf EdMurgK) 


have no cellular structure, and they 
appear to be composed principally 
of inspissated fibrin. Doubtless 
they owe their shape to the pill- 
rolling effect of the joint move- 
ments 

Fibro-fatty loose bodies most 
commonly occur in joints affected 
by osteo-arthritis or rheumatoid 
arthritis, but may occur in 
tuberculous and neuropathic joint 
disease. They are derived from 
hypertrophied fringes of synovial 
membrane, which project into the 
joint and become polypoidal and 
pedunculated. Sometimes the 
bodies lie entirely free in the joint, 
but more often some remain at- 
tached by delicate pedicles. They 
are liable to become nipped between 
the articular surfaces and arc thus 
apt to cause recurrent pain and 
effusion. 

Bony and cartilaginotis loose 
bodies are most common in osteo- 
arthritis, but they may occur in 
other joint affections. 

In osteo-arthritis the marginal 
outgrowths or chondro-osteophytes 
may project towards the joint space, 
and one or more of them may 
become detached and set free in 
the joint. Such pathological loose 
bodies contain small areas of bone 
but are composed mainly of fibro- 
cartilage, which serves to dis- 
tinguish them, from separated por- 
tions of the articular surfaces, 
which are composed of hyaline 
cartilage. 

Othi||< chondro-osseous loose 
bodies arife derived from the syno- 
vial membrane (synovial chondro- 
mata). Many years 
ago Kolliker showed 
that the synovial 
membrane normally 
contains islets of car- 
tilage cells, and under 
certain circumstances 
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these cells proliferate to form cartilaginous masses of consiilerable 
size. Such chondromata are usually associated with osteo-arthritis hut 
they may occur in the absence of any obvious joint disease. They may 
project superficially and be palpable as hard lobulated masses closely 
related to the articular ends of the bones, or they may protrude into 
the joint and ultimately be set free. Synovial chondromata are 
frequently multiple and usually do not attain a diameter of more than 
a centimetre.' Occasionally the 
greater part of the inner aspect of the 
synovial membrane is studded with 
small masses of cartilage. Some- 
times there is a single chondroma 
in relation to an otherwise normal 
jqint, and rarely it may attain large 
size, for example, the one shown in 
Fig. 103, which measured 8 cm. in its 
long axis. 

Cysts of the Menisci of the Knee 
Joint. Cyst formation in the menisci 
of the knee joint is of fairly frequent 
occurrence and the lateral meniscus 
is affected about six times more often 
than the medial. The cysts involve 
the anterior third or half of the 
meniscus and especially its peri- 
phery. There may be one or more 
large cysts which may attain a centi- 
metre in diameter; they arc sepa- 
rated by fibro-cartilaginous septa from 
a variable number of smaller cysts. 

The cysts contain gelatinous material. 

The lining membrane is smooth and 
glistening, and microscopically is 
found usually to consist of a single 
layer of flattened cells like endo- 
thelium. 

The aetiology is not fully understood. In nearly all cases injury has 
preceded the development of the cysts ; and although it may have 
occurred several months or even years previously, its importance cannot 
be ignored. But trauma seems to be only an exciting factor, because 
the cysts lack haemorrhasic characters. Their clear contents suggest 
that they may result frdll degeneration of areas of devitalized fibro- 
cartilage, probably the result of injury of tissue of normally poor 
vitality, a belief which is substantiated by the finding of endarteritis 
in the tissues adjacent to the cysts. 

Some regard the cysts as distensions of synovial islet spaces present 
in the menisci, and assert that the lining is endothelial. The more 
common belief is that the cellular lining of the cysts is derived from 
the cells 6t the cartilage. 

Congenital Disc-shaped Lateral Meniscus. The embryonic disc 



Fig. lOa. Synovial chondroma, mea- 
suring 8 cm. in the lori^ axis, 
removed fi*oni the lateral aspect 
of the knee of a woman aged 
sixty-two years. The knee joint 
showed slight osteo-arlhritic 
changes. 

{Department of Sargerp, VnivereUy of 
Edinburgh ) 
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pattern of the lateral meniseui of the knee occasionally persists. In 
outline it may be circular, qt^aidrilateral, or simply unusually broad at 
its anterior horn (comma sha^d). The importance of the abnormality 
is that it predisposes the cartilage to injury, and too may be responsible 
for a peculiar painless snapping noise in the outer part of the knee. 
The “ snap ” occurs at about 20® short of full flexion and full exten- 
sion, and at the same time a momentary check in joint movement occurs 
and the tibia and femur separate slightly and then fall together again. 
Both the “ snap ” and the altered gliding of the joint surfaces are 
accounted for by the presence of a transverse ridge at the anterior part 
of the cartilage which in extremes of movement must be surmounted 
by the femoral condyle. 


SPONTANEOUS OR PATHOLOGICAL DISLOCATION OF 

JOINTS 

A joint may be dislocated as a result of disease of the muscles 
which support it or govern its movements, or from diseases that affect 
its component parts. In most cases there is a combination of factors, 
varying in different joints. The joints in which pathological dislocation 
has been most frequently observed are the hip, the knee, and the 
oecij)ito-atlantoid articulation . 

At the hip pathological dislocation is more common than the 
traumatic, and the dislocation is always of the dorsal variety. Arthritis, 
septic or tuberculous, is the commonest predisposing cause, but 
occasionally paralysis of the abductors and extensors of the hip, such 
as follows poliomyelitis or birth injuries, has been responsible. Probably 
in both varieties trauma of such a degree that would not affect a 
normally constituted joint determines the actual dislocation. The 
prolonged assumption of the attitude of flexion and adduction, in which 
position the head of the femtir is least supported by the acetabulum, 
favours dislocation, and the stretched capsular ligaments and eroded 
articular surfaces render the obstacles still fewer. If the dislocation is 
overlooked the muscles and ligaments become shortened in adaptation 
to the altered position of the femur. In old-standing cases the limb is 
shortened and assumes an attitude of flexion and adduction, and move- 
ments are restricted and painful. A false joint may develop on the 
dorsum ilii above the acetabulum. 

Dislocation due to muscular paralysis usually follows the adoption 
of faulty attitude from unopposed muscle action in paralysis of the 
abductor and extensor muscles of the hip, or it may follow contraction 
of the flexor and adductor muscles in spastic paraplegia. 

At the kneCy spontaneous dislocation is usually due to arthritis, 
septic, tuberculous or neuropathic. The dislocation is a posterior dis^ 
placement of the tibia and is attributable to inadequate support of the 
posterior aspect of the joint whereby the tibia falls backwards out of 
line with the a;rticular surface of the femur. 

Pathological dislocation of the knee is exhibited in an exaggerated 
form in tabetic a^hropathy. From loss of the articular surfaces and 
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the destruction of intra-articular ligaments the joint may be moved 
in almost any direction without pain. 

At the atlanto-occipital or ailanto-epistrophic joint forward displace- 
ment of the skull or of the atlas may occur, as a result of tuberculous 
caries or from the effects of regional hypersemia. If the atlas be suddenly 
displaced forward the dens may impinge on the medulla or the upper 
part of the spinal cord and cause sudden death. Considerable dis- 
placement of the vertebrae may occur without the cortl becoming 
compressed provfdcd the dislocation is gradual. In some cases there is 
merely torticollis deformity with marked fixation and great pain on 
attempted movement. 


HABITUAL OR RECURRENT DISLOCATION OF JOINTS 

Repeated dislocation from comparatively slight caust's is especially 
apt to occur at the shoulder and at the temporo-inandibular joint. 

At the shoulder, mobility and wide range of movement are obtained 
at the expense of stability, and the joint gains relatively slight support 
from its bony surfaces or capsule, but owes its security principally to 
the reinforcement of the muscles around it. The glenoid ligament 
(labrurn glenoidale), which consists of a strong ring of dense fibrous 
tissue, serves to deepen the joint and probably increases its stability. 

The usual traumatic dislocation occurs by indirect violence and the 
head of the humerus escapes through a rupture of the antero-inferior 
part of the caf)sule between the tendons of the subscapularis and the 
triceps. When reduced, sound healing of the capsule occurs and 
recurrence of dislocation is very unusual. The recurring type of 
dislocation follows a different kind of injury — an impact from the 
head of the humerus on the antero-inferior pai:t of the glenoid ligament 
resulting usually from a fall on the back of the shoulder or on the elbow 
when the arm is moderately extended. Athletes and epileptics are very 
commonly the victims of such severe injury. Recurrence of the dis- 
location, which may occur from very slight violence, is due to shearing 
off of the glenoid ligament and its failure to reattach itself. 

Recurrent dislocation of the temporo-mandibular joint is a relatively 
rare condition ; it may be unilateral or bilateral. The tendency to 
repeated dislocation has its origin in a former acute dislocation which 
has produced stretching or rupture of the ligaments and muscles of 
the joint, and especially the external pterygoid muscle. In some 
instances the meniscus is unduly lax or is torn, and this predisposes to 
redislocation. 
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CHAPTER X 


DISEASES OF MUSCLES. TENDON SHEATHS 
AND BURS^ 

CONTRACTURE OF MUSCLES 

Contracture of muscles is a frequent accompaniment and somctinu's 
a cause of deformities. The shortening may result from any of the 
following causes : (1) prenatal lesions of muscle, causing congenital 
deformity ; (2) prolonged approximation of the points of attachment of 
the muscles, for example, in old dislocations, or after fixation in positions 
of flexion ; (3) weakness or paralysis of opposing muscle gn)ups, for 
example, in poliomyelitis, or after peripheral nerve injury ; (4) disease 
in the related joint, especially rheumatoid arthritis and gonococcal 
arthritis ; (5) disease or injury of muscles, with subsequent fibrosis and 
contracture, such as follows fracture or osteomyelitis. 

The character of the deformity depends upon the nature and extent 
of the underlying lesion. Sometimes, especially when resulting from 
nerve injuries, the deformity is very characteristic, for example, the 
‘‘ main en griffe ” of ulnar nerve paralysis and the drop foot following 
paralysis of its extensor and evertor muscles. 

Three special types of muscular contracture — prenatal muscular 
dystrophy, torticollis, and Volkmann’s ischaemic contracture— require 
special mention. 


PRENATAL MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 

Many congenital skeletal deformities, such as congenital high scapula^ 
bilateral club-hand and club-foot (arthrogryposis multiplex congenita), 
congenital genu recurvatum and congenital angulation of the tibia, are 
now believed to result from muscular dystrophy developing fairly late 
in intra-uterine life. Recent histological researches in these and other 
conditions afford suggestive evidence that the underlying defect is 
some variety of prenatal myodysplasia, in which developing muscles 
either fail to reach full structural maturity, or, if fully developed, tend 
to degenerate because they are unable to maintain themselves in a state 
of high differentiation. No lesion of the peripheral nerves has been 
discovered. 

Congenital high scapula is associated with absence of the lower 
part of the trapezius, and the upper part together with the rhomboid 
muscles is the seat of fibrous infiltration. In addition, there is usually 
evidence of a widespread disturbance of development of the mesodermic 
structures of the neck, in the form of congenital kyphosis, crania- or 
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spina-bifida, and iitegular segmentation of the cervical part of the 
vertebral column. Probably, as has been suggested by Middleton, the 
high position of the scapula and its failure to descend are due not so 
much to muscular anomaly as to irregularity of development of the 
mesoblastic components of the cervico-dorsal segment of the trunk 
and the upper limb buds. The muscles of the shoulder girdle merely 
share in the disturbance of development. 

Arthrogryposis multiplex congenita is a rare congenital deformity in 
which there is bilateral clubbing of the hands and/or of the feet. The 
muscles of the limbs are wasted and as a result there may be considerable 
limitation of movement of the joints. When the lower extremity is 
affected congenital dislocation of the hip joint is frequently present 
and is of such a type that reduction is more than usually difficult or 
impossible. 

The counterpart of arthrogryposis has been observed frequently in 
lambs, and is regarded as a simple autosomal recessive. In the human 
subject hereditary factors appear to be absent. The microscopic 
appearance of the affected muscles is the same in man and animals 
and consists of fibro-fatty degeneration, similar to that observed in the 
muscular dystrophies of later life. Apparently, the muscle degeneration 
occurs late in intra-uteri ne life and affects muscle fibres which are 
already fully differentiated. Once started the degeneration progresses 
rapidly but ceases at birth. 

From the surgical standpoint, it is worthy of note that the club foot 
differs from the more familiar congenital talipes in that there is absence 
of muscular power and a greater difficulty in effecting reduction, but 
after correction there is less tendency to recurrence of deformity. 

Congenital genu recurvatum (congenital dislocation of the knee) may 
be unilateral or bilateral ; it is frequently associated with other mal- 
developments such as club foot and congenital dislocation of the hif). 
The knee joint is fixed in hyperextension, whieh can be inereased 
slightly by manipulation ; but flexion is restrained by the clastic; 
resistance of the stretched hamstring muscles. Anteriorly the plane of 
the joint is marked by transverse erensps in the skin : posteriorly the 
prominence of the femoral condyles may be detected. The patella is 
usually undeveloped or may be absent. The cause of the deformity is 
contracture of the quadriceps muscle, the result of antenatal fibro-fatty 
degeneration. 

Congenital angulation of the tibia is characterised by anterior kyphotic 
angulation of the tibia at the junction of its middle and distal third 
and is associated with extreme and fixed talipes equinus. The limb as 
a whole is short, particularly the part below the knee. Other abnor- 
malities of development frequently co-exist. 

Although there are no demonstrable microscopic changes in the 
calf muscles, it is thought that the deformity results from failure of 
the final stages of muscular development, been use the finer degrees 
of muscle dystrophy, short of disintegi-ation, cannot be identified. 

The contraction of the affected muscles leads to bending and angula- 
tion of the cartilaginous tibia. 
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CONGENITAL TORTICOLLIS (Wry.^neck) 

Congenital torticollis results from fibrosis and consequent contracture 
of the sterno-mastoid muscle. Both stenial and clavicular heads of the 
stemo-mastoid are affected, and in well-developed cases they stand 
out as tight bands. The shortening leads to restriction of growth of 
all the other soft tissues in the affected part of the neck, including 
the deep fascia, the sheath of the great vessels, and the scalene 
muscles. 

The contracture causes limitation of the movements of rotation 
and elevation of the head, and the head is flexed, bent towards the 
affected side, and rotated towards the opposite side. In many cases 
there is asymmetry of the face and skull ; on the affcct(‘d side the face 
is small, and the frontal tuberosity is flat; on the opposite side the 
occipital bone bulges. Owing to excessive shortness of the fibrosed 
muscle the mastoid process on the affected side is abnormally large, 
and an exostosis may develop at its clavicular attachment. Thoracico- 
ccrvical scoliosis often develops. 

No one explanation accounts for the origin of congenital torticollis. 
In some the deformity is present at birth and must be attributed to 
developmental aplasia of the affected cervical segments — the usual 
cause. In others the deformity becomes apparent only when the child 
is a few years old, when the contracting muscle begins to exert a pull 
on the growing neck. Such cases develop most often in children after 
difficult labour, especially after a breech delivery and it is assumed 
that generally the contracture represents the end-result of a so-called 
“ sterno-mastoid tumour,’’ a firm, spindle-shaped swelling of the lower 
half of the sterno-mastoid which sometimes becomes evident a week or 
two after birth. The “ tumour ” consists of young fibrous tissue and 
degenerating muscle fibres. The swelling usually disappears gradually 
owing to the shrinking of the young fibrous tissue, and the deformity 
may pass unrecognized until later years. 

The mechanism underlying traumatic muscular contracture has 
been very fully investigated. The sterno-mastoid tumour ” has been 
attributed to rupture of the muscle during birth or to iscluemia from 
arterial occlusion, but the investigations of Brooks, repeated and con- 
firmed by Middleton, have suggested that an important factor is 
obstruction of the venous return from the muscle. Brooks was able to 
reproduce the condition experimentally in animals, and found that 
ligature of the artery to a muscle, or of the artery and vein together, 
produced atrophy but no other changes ; whereas, ligature of the veins 
alone produced the characteristic features of the “ sterno-mastoid 
tumour.” The condition appears to be a haemorrhagic infarction with 
fibrous tissue replacement and finally contracture. Since the venous 
return from the sterno-mastoid muscle is arranged on a segmental plan, 
injury to one set of vessels cannot be compensated by other vessels ; 
and it is concluded that both the “ tumour ” and torticollis could follow 
either rupture or thrombosis of these veins during birth. 
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VOLKMANN’S ISCHiCMIC CONTRACTURE 

This stubborn form of contracture generally affects the flexor 
muscles of the hand and forearm and causes considerable deformity 
and disability. Less often (see below) it affects the muscles of the 
calf and foot. It is an occasional (and sometimes unavoidable) com- 
plication of fractures and dislocations in the region of the elbow, less 
often of more distal fractures. It is commonest between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, the period when these fractures are most often 
sustained. In rare instances the contracture has developed after 
injury to the soft tissues of the arm, the prolonged application of a 
tourniquet, and embolism of the brachial artery. 

At the onset of the contracture, which may be evident a few hours 
after the injury, there is usually burning pain in the hand and forearm 
and great agony follows attempts to extend the fingers. Swelling and 
blueness (rarely pallor) of the fingers arc of special significance. The 
radial pulse is much reduced in volume or imperceptible. When the 
contracture is fully developed the wrist is flexed, the fingers are extended 
at the metacarpo-phalangeal joints and flexed at the interphalangeal 
joints. Since the tendons are free from adhesions the fingers can be 
straightened after flexing the wrist. The general nutrition of the limb 
is often impaired, and the hand is cold and blue. 

In established cases the appearance of the affected muscles is quite 
characteristic. They are indurated and surrounded by a dense fibrous 
sheath, and the muscle substance is replaced by a yellowish-green 
homogenous substance which cuts with difficulty. The outstanding 
microscopic change is an irregularly distributed mass-necrosis of muscle 
fibres with fibrous f)rolifcration around the dead muscle bundles. In 
places groups of fibres stirvive and may show hypertrophy. 

Volkmaiin’s contracture is now known to be due to interference 
with the arterial blood supply to the muscles. In some cases the 
brachial artery is compressed directly by a displaced fragment of hone 
or by external pressure from splints or bandages. In other cases the 
artery or its branches are obliterated by spasm secondary to the trauma. 
Yet again they may Ix^ compressed by a hu^matoma confined beneath 
the deep fascia. 

Recently it lias been shown tliat a similar contracture may affect 
the muscles of the calf and foot. If the site of vascular occlusion is 
the popliteal artery (the result, for example, of pressure by a tight 
plaster case) all the muscles are involved. More often, a single group 
of muscles or even a single muscle belly is affected as a result of a less 
extensive ischsemia due to the pressure of a hs^miatoma. 

Volkmami’s contracture is often accompanied by motor and sensory 
paralysis and was formerly ascribed to nerve injury. It is now clear, 
however, that while they have a common cause the muscle lesion and 
the nerve lesion may occur separately and are distinct. The paralysis 
is due to damage to the main nerve trunks by ischaemia or 
compression, and eventually it may pass off, whereas the muscle damage 
is permanent. 
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RUPTURE OF MUSCLES AND TENDONS 

Despite the severe strains to which muscles may be subjected, 
rupture is not a common injury. Subcutaneous rupture is commonest 
in adults or elderly subjects following unexpected violent contraction, 
(sometimes by the opposing group of muscles). Diminished tone or 
hyaline degeneration, such as may follow a debilitating illness, is some- 
times a predisposing factor. The muscle usually ruptures where its 
fibres converge on tendinous prolongation, but the tear may afrc(‘t 
the belly of the muscle or the tendon itself. 

The gap created by rupture of a muscle is first filled by blood, then 
fibrin is deposited, and later granulation tissue bridges the space. 
Replacement by scar tissue finally occurs, but tluTC is never union of 
muscle to muscle or r(‘generation of its fibres, however accurate apposi- 
tion may have been. The ultimate function of the muscle so far as 
power and motion are concerned, is likely to be normal provided scar 
tissue does not bind it to adjacent fixed structures, such as fascia and 
bone. In some situations the fibrous tissue at the site of repair may 
become attenuated and, in the abdominal wall, may predispose to 
hernia. 

Severance of a tendon is followed by separation of its ends, and the 
degree of retraction depends on the position of the part and the state of 
contraction of the related muscle at the time of the rupture. The 
process of repair is on the same lines as in muscle by fibrous tissue 
replacement of the intervening blood clot and fluid exudate. Provided 
the gap is not excessive, and adhesion of the tendon to adjacent 
structures can be overeome, the natural process of fibrous contraction 
effects a secure approximation. 

The commonest sites for rupture of muscles (or tendons) are — the 
rectus femoris, or one or all components of the quadriceps, the tendo- 
calcaneus, the tendons or muscle bodies of the biceps brachii, and the 
extensor tendons of the thumb and fingers, especially the index and 
ring. In rare circumstances the rectus abdominis muscle undergoes 
rupture, especially below the umbilicus, where its posterior sheath is 
deficient. Sometimes there is a coincident rupture of the deep epigastric 
vessels and a diffuse hamatoma develops. Sometimes the rupture has 
been caused by direct violence ; usually, however, it follows slight 
exertion, especially in subjects debilitated from such illnesses as typhoid, 
influenza and pneumonia. It has been observed during pregnancy and 
parturition and following the muscle cramps of tetanus. The practical 
importance of the condition is that it simulates intra-abdominal disease 
such as appendicitis, cholecystitis and strangulated hernia. 

OSSIFICATION IN MUSCLES AND TENDONS 

Ossification in relation to muscles is usually the outcome of injury, 
either contusion, fracture, or dislocation. The resulting mass of bone 
is usually known as traumatic osteoma^ a designation which justifiably 
replaces the older term traumatic myositis ossificans. 

Localized ossification is common in the muscles and tendons of those 
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subject to osteo-arthritis. The bone is usually in the form of spikes, 
sometimes known as false exostoses^ w^hich are often continuous with 
the roughnesses to which the muscles secure attachment. Similar 
bone formation may occur in association with neuropathic arthritis, 
particularly of the knee. 

Traumatic Osteoma. A traumatic osteoma resulting from a simple 
contusion and unassociated with a fracture has been observed most 
often in connexion with the quadriceps fermoris following a severe blow. 
The bone develops in a haematoma and is not usually apparent for 
live to eight weeks after injury ; it is not in the muscle fibres, but 
between them, or in the inter-muscular planes. If a radiogram of a 
limb is taken some weeks after a severe contusion it may be noted that, 
even in the absence of fracture, the bones for a distance from the point 
of injury show slight rarefaction. It is probable 


that injury to the })eriosteum releases lime salts 
for ossification to occur in the organizing hacma- 
toma {see p. 115). 

Intermittent and unaccustomed strain may 
lead to ossification in the affected muscles or 
tendons. A familiar example is the keel-sha])ed 
[)late of bone that grows from the linca aspera 
b(itwecn the tendons of the adductor longus and 
brevis in cavalry recruits unaccustomed to 
horsemanship. 

Traumatic osteoma associated with frac- 
tures and dislocations has been observed most 
often in relation to the femur or the humerus, 
and at the elbow joint. The principles under- 
lying the new bone formation are the same as 
those mentioned above. At the elbow joint 
the ossification occurs between the brachialis 
muscle and the shaft of the humerus, and its 
occurrence has sometimes been observed after 
forcible manipulation of a stiff joint ; the new 
bone may lead to considerable limitation of 
movement, but it tends to disappear provided 
movement is restricted for sufficient time. If 
the osteoma persists it may give rise to disability 
„ ^ by limiting the movement of the muscles, or by 

osteoma. impeding the excursion of a neighbouring joint. 

{Muimm of Royal College of Myositis Ossificaiis Progressiva. Infiltration 

Surgeons of Edinburgh.) muscles by bonc is seeii on an extensive 

scale in myositis ossificans progressiva — ^a rare disease in which large 
deposits of lime salts and bone develop in relation to muscles, aponeu- 
roses, ligaments, and fasciae. It affects young male subjects, seldom 
women. Its aetiology is not known. 

The muscles affected in the early stages are those of the back and 
neck, especially the latissimus, trapezius, and rhomboids. At the 
onset of the disease there are attacks of stiffness, swelling, and tender- 


ness in the affected muscles, which become firm and doughy. 
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Prior to bone formation there is hyperplasia of the intramuscular 
fibrous tissue and deposition of lime salts between the muscle fibres and 
in the intermuscular planes. The bone is of a spongy texture and is 
often disposed in large sheets or plaques in the long axis of the muscles. 
In addition, there may be large osseous projections from the vertebral 
spines, the ilia, and the scapulae. None of the bony masses lies free and 
unattached to the skeleton. 

As ossification progresses, movements of the back and limbs become 
greatly impaired. The ribs become fixed, and respiration is solely by 
the diaphragm. Death is due usually to pulmonary infection. 

A frequent and striking coincidence in the recorded cases is con- 
genital hallux valgus caused by imperfect development of the plialangcs. 
A similar deformity of the thumbs is usually present. 

TUMOURS IN MUSCLES 

Tumours in muscles are uncommon, and most t)f them arise from 
the muscle sheath or the intermuscular fibrous tissue. The commonest 
varieties of simple tumour arc lipoma, hwmarigioma, and fibroma. 
Sarcoma may occur, but is rare. 

A lipoma may arise in the muscles of the shoulder girdle or of the 
thigh. In other situations it is rare. The tumour is soft when the 
muscle is relaxed, but becomes firm and hard during contraction. 
Difficulty in diagnosis of an intermuscular lipoma may be considerable 
when it is situated beneath a firm aponeurosis. 

A haemangioma is a very rare tumour in muscles. It occurs gener- 
ally in young subjects, and is probably congenital. The tumour is of 
the cavernous type, and is localized usually in one part of the affected 
muscle, but occasionally the tumour is diffuse. 

A muscle hoemangioma is usually soft and compressible, unless 
thrombosis has occurred within it. When the tumour is pulsatile it may 
resemble a rapidly growing sarcoma. 

Fibroma. The only muscle fibroma of importance is that which 
grows in the abdominal wall. The tumour is of special pathological 
interest because it has the microscopic characters of a simple tumour, 
yet it has no capsule, and tends to infiltrate widely, and to recur after 
removal. 

The tumour has been found most often in women following rupture 
of muscle fibres during parturition, but it may occur as a congenital 
abnormality in infancy. It is fairly certain that its origin is related 
to trauma, because in fully 80% of cases it has been found in parous 
women, and in other instances a history is forthcoming of a blow on the 
abdominal wall. 

When small the tumour is pinkish-white in colour, and is so hard 
that it creaks when cut. • Its cut surface has a tendon-like appearance, 
hence the old term ‘‘ desmoid tumour.” When large the tumour is 
softer, and it may show mucoid degeneration. On microscopic examina- 
tion the tumour has the appearance of a fairly cellular fibroma with 
cells arranged in bundles or whorls. The stroma is scanty and the 
blood vessels are small but well formed. A characteristic feature is its 
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content of muscle fibres, which may be striated and of healthy 

appearance, or unstri- 
ated and with appear- 
ances of degeneration. 
The muscle fibres are 
probably not an integral 
part of the tumour, but, 
according to Stewart 
and Mouat, are merely 
isolated and degenerat- 
ing portions of the in- 
filtrated muscles of the 
abdominal wall. 

The point of origin 
and the mode of spread 
of the tumour are fairly 
constant. Most often 
it begins in the lower 
part of the rectus abdo- 
minis muscle, less often 
in the upper part, and 
very seldom in the ex- 
ternal oblique or trans- 
versus abdominis. The 
actual site of origin is 
either the muscle sheath or the fibrous tissue between the muscle 
bundles. As the tumour has no capsule, it has the appearance of infil- 
trating the muscle substance. On account of the resistance of the 
rectus sheath the tumour tends to become elongated and assumes a 
flattened, ovoid shape ; its growth is slow, but it may become as 
much as 25 to 80 cm. in length. For long it remains within the rectus 
sheath, but it may finally extend to the subcutaneous tissues, or it 
may adhere to the peritoneum. In the advanced stages it may 
become adherent to the pubic bones and to the skin. It does not 
form metastases. 

The infiltrating character of the tumour and its tendency to involve 
the peritoneum may render a very extensive operation necessary for its 
removal, and recurrence is common unless a very radical extirpation is 
carried out. 



Fio. 105. Fibroma (desmoid tumour) of the rectus 
sheath. The tumour is very cellular, and has 
infiltrated between the fibres of the muscle. 


(Muieum of HoytU College of Surgeone, Edwburgh.) 


TENOSYNOVITIS 

Tendon sheaths have the same structure as the synovial membranes 
of joints and are affected by the same diseases. They are liable to 
become inflamed (tenosynovitis) as a result of injury, and to become 
infected by pyogenic organisms, gonococci, and tubercle bacilli. 

Well-developed tendon sheaths are found only at the wrist, in the 
fingers, and at the ankle joint ; and these, therefore, are the usual 
situations of tenosynovitis. 

Traumatic Tenosynovitis. Traumatic tenosynovitis (tenosynovitis 
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crepitans) sometimes follows a severe strain or excessive use of a 
particular group of tendons. As only a small number of people who 
submit their tendons to undue strain develop tenosynovitis, it may be 
presumed that some constitutional factor must be siiperadded. 

In this variety of tenosynovitis the opposed surfaces of the tendon 
sheath arc covered with fibrinous lymph which imparts a crepitant 
sensation when^the tendons move. It may be accompanied by consider- 
able subcutaneous cederna. There may be an effusion of rusty fluid 
into the sheath, but it is rarely large in amount. The tendons most 
often affected are the extensors of the fingers and those of the toes. 

Infective Tenosynovitis. Infective tenosynovitis may be of two 
varieties : (1) acute, and (2) chronic. 

(1) Acute tenosynovitis may be toxic in origin or due to pyogenic 
organisms from a septic lesion in the proximity of one of the large tendon 
sheaths, or to gonococci carried in the blood. 

Pyogenic or suppurative tenosynovitis (thecal whitlow) is seen in 
characteristic form in association with septic infections of the hand. 
The infection is usually due to streptococci, less often staphylococci. 
The sheaths of the flexor tendons of the lingers and of the wrist are 
more often affected than those of the extensor tendons. Infection 
may arise in any of several ways : not infrequently infection of the 
sheath follows directly from a prick on the volar surface of the finger, 
especially at the proximal intcrphalangeal crease where the sheath is 
most superficial. In other instances infection is carried by tlic lymph 
vessels from an adjacent cellulitis, or it is conveyed from a subcutaneous 
whitlow either by natural extension or as a result of a careless incision. 

When the tendon sheaths of the little finger or the thumb are 
affected, extension to the common flexor sheath is apt to occur owing 
to their direct communication with it. In the case of the other fingers 
such extension is uncommon, for after pus has burst through the proximal 
end of the sheath, it passes into the middle palmar space or to the thenar 
space rather than to the common flexor sheath. 

When a tendon sheath is infected it becomes hyperaemic and 
thickened, its inner surface covered with purulent lymph and the 
sheath distended with pus. If the pus is not evacuated, the tendons, 
deprived of their blood supply, may slough, and infection may extend 
to the adjacent bones and joints. The formation of fibrous adhesions 
usually gives rise to permanent contracture of the fingers. 

Gonococcal tenosynovitis may occur as a complication of gonorrhoea 
in either sex. It may begin at any stage of the infection, but is 
commonest about the second to the third week of the disease. It has 
been known to occur in infancy as a result of gonococcal ophthalmia. 

Gonococcal tenosynovitis usually occurs simultaneously with 
infections of the joints. The tendon sheaths at the wrist and ankle 
are those most often affected, the extensors more often than the flexors. 

In the acute stage of the tenosynovitis, gonococci can often be 
demonstrated in the fluid, obtained by pimcture of the sheath. 

The severity of the tenosynovitis varies. In mild cases there is an 
effusion of serous fluid into the affected sheath, associated with pain and 
impainftent of movement* In more severe cases there are c?onsiderable 
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redness of the skin and oedema of the subcutaneous tissues. Only rarely 
doeaatippuration occur, and if it does the tendons do not tend to slough 
as in other pyogenic varieties of tenosynovitis. After gonococcal 
tenosynovitis adhesions may form in the tendon sheath and lead to 
stiffness. 

(2) Chronic tenosynovitis, if non-traumatic, is generally tuberculous. 
The commonest site is the large flexor sheath at the wrist ; less often 
the sheaths of the extensor and peroneal tendons at the ankle joint are 
involved. The disease affects young adults and is fre(jucntly the only 
rnanil^estation of active tuberculosis (compound palmar ganglion). 

The pathological features are observed in most characteristic form 
at the common flexor sheath at the wrist. Sometimes the extensor and 
the digital sheaths are affected in addition or independently. The 
disease may present itself in various forms which are probably accounted 
for by variations in its duration and by varying local and general 
resistance. In its simplest and early form a serous exudate is present ; 
later, granulation tissue and “ rice bodies ” appear ; and, finally, in 
the severer forms extensive caseation may occur. 

When inspected at operation the deep fascia is found to be tense and 
the underlying sheath is no longer white and glistening but yellowish- 
grey, greyish-red or purple. It is distended with straw-coloured fluid, 
and the tendons may be thickened and matted together by vascular 
granulation tissue which renders them dull and lustreless. At a later 
stage, there may be loculation of the fluid or the sheath may be partially 
obliterated by fibrous tissue or by “ rice bodies/’ In advanced cases 
the fluid is replaced by caseous or gelatinous material. At first the 
tendons, though thickened as a result of proliferation of their visceral 
sheaths, arc healthy ; but in severer cases there may be destruction of 
a single tendon or groups of tendons. The median nerve, which is 
intimately related to the common flexor sheath, is often swollen as a 
result of a‘dema of its sheath, but its fibres are not affected. 

The progress of the disease is very variable ; in some cases fibrous 
tissue formation may limit the disease, in others it may assume a chronic 
hypertrophic form. Sometimes extensive caseation may lead to per- 
foration of the sheath and the development of a cold abscess. 

Tuberculous tenosynovitis at the wrist leads to stiffness and weak- 
ness of the fingers. Pain of a burning character in the distribution of 
the median nerve is sometimes present. 

Tenosynovitis, when uncomplicated by osseous disease or active 
lesions elsewhere, is treated most suitably by excision of the diseased 
tissue, and the degree of recovery depends on the extent to which 
there may have been destruction of tendons. 

Tumours of Tendon Sheaths. Tumours of tendon sheaths arc rare. 
One of the best known is a simple giant-cell tumour which grows from 
the inner aspect of the sheath. It has been found most often in the 
fingers, at the wrist, or connected with the tendo calcaneus. The 
tumour, which is yellow or red in colour, grows very slowly, and is 
rarely larger than a cherry. It is encapsuled and is lobulated in 
structure. Malignancy of the tumour has not been reported. 

Microscopically, such tumours are of variable structure : some are 
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composed of spindle-shaped cells alone, othm oontaiii “ foamy V cells 
like the cells of a xanthoma, and others giant cells of foreign body%pe. 
A characteristic feature in many of the tumours is the presence of slit- 
like “ synovial spaces,” which are lined with flattened connective tissue 
cells. 

Other tumours of tendon sheaths include chondroma, myxochon- 
droma, fibroma, and, very rarely, sarcoma. 

DISEASES OF BURSiE 

Bursae minimise friction, and are tisually found where tendons pass 
over bony surfaces or w^here the superficial fascia and skin cover a bony 
prominence. In structure bursae resemble the synovial capsules of 
joints and tendon sheaths, of which in some situations bursiv are merely 
prolongations. At sites where the skin and subcutaneous tissue are 
exposed to intermittent friction, abnormal bursae may develop. Such 
bursae are known as adventitious hursce, and tlveir development is often 
due to repeated trauma incident to particular occupations. Similarly, 
adventitious bursae may develop in relation to deformities of the 
skeleton, especially where bony prominences are exposed to abnormal 
intermittent pressure ; familiar examples of such bursae are those over 
the head of the first metatarsal in hallux valgus (bunion), those over 
the tarsus in club foot, and those over the end of the bone in amputation 
stumps. 

Bursae are liable to many of the same forms of disease as joints 
and tendon sheaths, and when a bursa is in communication with a 
joint it participates in any pathological condition that involves the 
joint. 

Traumatic bursitis usually results from excessive friction and 
pressure, and occurs most often in the superficial bursae ; less often, 
the more deeply placed bursae such as the semi-membranosus bursa 
and the subacromial bursa are affected. Traumatic bursitis is char- 
acterized by an increase of serous fluid in the bursa and thickening 
of its lining membrane. The process may be an acute one, and is then 
attended by considerable pain and disability. More often, however, 
the process is chronic, and the bursa distends slowly with fluid (bursal 
hydrops). 

If the inflammation does not subside, or if it relapses frequently, 
the walls of the bursa may become very thick, and irregular adhesions, 
septa, or fringes may form in its interior, or concentric thickening may 
ensue, resulting in a fibrous swelling (see Fig. 106). Occasionally, 
loose bodies of the melon-seed variety may develop within it. 

The prepatellar bursa and the olecranon bursa are those most liable to 
injury, and various fanciful names have been assigned to the conditions 
according to the occupation which was suspected to produce it, for 
example, housemaid’s knee and student’s elbow. 

Subacromial hursitis may occur as an immediate or late sequel to 
injuries to the shoulder, such as a blow, a wrench or a dislocation. In 
the majority of cases the underlying lesion is an injui$> usually rupture, 
of the fibres of the tendon of the supraspinatus muijble. The rupture 
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usually takes place close to the greater tuberosity, and the subsequent 
retraction of the tendon (it may be for as much as 2^ inches) enlarges 
the gap and establishes a communication between the shoulder joint 
and the bursa. Probably smaller tears of the tendon, which involve 
only a few fibres, are quite common, and the intratendinous calcification 
which frequently follows may give rise to the features of traumatic 
subcromial bursitis. 

Acute infective bursitis frequently follows abrasions and wound*?, 
and, as superficial bursaj are structurally related to the lymph vascular 
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Fifj. 10(5, Uilutorul clironic prepatellar bursitis in a woman aged eighty- 
three ; above, eoneentric thickening due to proliferation of iibrous 
tissue ; behnv, large swelling due to fibrous tissue overgrowlh and 
gelatinous degeneration. 

system, it is not uncommon in cellulitis or lymphangitis. The pre- 
patellar and the olecranon bursae are most often affected. 

In suppurative bursitis the walls of the bursa become greatl}^ 
thickened, the inner surface is destroyed, and the cavity is filled with 
thick yellow or sanious pus. The resulting abscess may burst through 
the skin or track for a considerable distance in the subcutaneous tissue 
and lead to cellulitis. When healing occurs the bursa may be com- 
pletely obliterated by fibi-osis. 

Gonococcal bursitis is less common than gonococcal arthritis, which 
it resembles very closely in its pathological features. The bursa 
most often affected is that at the insertion of the tendo calcaneus. 

Tuberculous bursitis is uncommon. It is most apt to occur in 
bursae near large joints, such as the hip, shoulder and knee, and is then 
usually secondary to tuberculosis of these joints. Nevertheless the 
subacromial bursa, which does not normally communicate with any 
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joint, may be the seat of tuberculosis in the absence of disease in th< 
neighbouring bones or joint. Similarly, the ilio-psoas bursa, situatec 
between the psoas muscle and the capsule of the hip joint, may hi 
affected by tubercle, as may the various bursae related to the glutea 
muscles. 

Other Diseases of Bursae. In gouty subjects chalk may be depositee 
in the walls of bursae. Calcareous deposits in the subacromial bursa 
or in the tendon of the supraspinatus muscle arc common and ar< 
usually the result of trauma. Involvement in syphilis is extremely rare 

The occurrence of a giant-cell tumour, fibroma, and m 3 rxoma ir 
bursa has also been reported. 

Ganglion. A ganglion is a cystic swelling which occurs in tin 
neighbourhood of a joint or tendon sheath, especially at the wrist 
tinkle, and knee. In many instances it appears soon after a strain, h 
others there is no obvious cause. Ganglion is common in either sex, bu1 
more so in women than in men. Often it disappears spontaneously. 

The cyst is generally unilocular, is very thin walled, and contain.* 
clear, jelly-like fluid. It may reach the size of a pigeon’s egg. The wal 
of the cyst is composed of fibrous tissue which adheres lightly to th( 
surrounding tissues. There is no endothelial lining. The mode ol 
origin of a ganglion is uncertain. It is generally staled that it arise5 
from a synovial sheath or a joint. Certainly at tlu' carpus it is usually 
possible to demonstrate a communication betwecin the ganglion and 
the interior of the wrist or intercarpal joints. Although the cyst nia)/ 
adhere to the tendon sheaths, a communication with them is not 
usurdly discovered. 

The most likely cause of ganglion formation is mucoid degeneration 
of injured capsular ligaments ; in some instances they may be extrusions! 
of synovial membrane from nearby joints. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DISEASES OF BLOOD VESSELS 

PHLEBITIS (THROMBOPHLEBITIS) 

Acote phlebitis may occur as an independent condition or in 
association with inflammatory lesions. It may arise in local or 
generalized affections or in the absence of any recognizable cause, and 
it may occur as an aseptic process or as a result of organisms of various 
degrees of virulence. In the more severe forms, suppuration occurs in 
and around the vessel wall and within the contained thrombus. 

For convenience, the following forms of phlebitis may be recognized : 
(1) Phlebitis due to trauma. (2) Phlebitis due to toxic substances 
cither present in the circulation or injected therapeutically. (3) Phlebitis 
due to infection from either a local or distant source. (4) Phlebitis of 
undetermined origin. 

(1) Phlebitis due to Trauma. Inflammatory change in the wall 
of a vein is a necessary accompaniment of any severe trauma, but 
unless complicated by. infection it almost invariably remains localized 
to the seat of injury. V^metimes, especially in elderly subjects, a slight 
trauma may determine the onset of extensive phlebitis, particularly 
in veins of the leg or thigh, and these vessels may then become throm- 
bosed, and, if superficial, may be obvious as firm, tender cords, y It 
seems likely that in such cases there is generally a second factor "such 
as a mild infection or pre-existing degenerative change in the vessel 
wall. It is commonest on the right side and in young subjects. 

In rare instances thrombosis may occur suddenly in the axillary vein 
following unusual muscular strain. The underlying cause would appear 
to be overstretching and contusion of the vessel between the clavicle 
and the first rib and the costo-coracoid membrane and the subclavius 
muscle. 

(2) Phlebitis due to Toxic Substances. Phlebitis occurs not un- 
commonly in the course of chrQiiic disease characterized by grave 
ytoxsemia, .anaemia or /lachexia, and it may be presumed to result from 
the action of toxins upon the endothelial lining of the veins. It some- 
times (develops in the splenic vein in the later stages of splenic anaemia.^ 
Phlebi^a may result also from the action of therapgu tic substances 
injected intravenously, especially if the drug is injected rapidly or in 
too concentrated solution. (;_The production of aseptic phlebitis is the 
aim of the injection treatment of varicose veins and of haemorrhoidsp 

(8) Phlebitis due to Infection. Veins are necessarily involved"' to 
some extent in all inflammatory conditions of the tissues they traverse, 
and aince the veins have thin walls and a sluggish blood flow, they are 
much more liable to infection than arteries. In mos t case s infection is 
preceded by thrombosis and by jeactiye ^proliferatipn^of exi^th^ 
and young fibrous tissue in the vessel wall, which prevent access of 
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organisms to the blood stream ; but if the infection is rapid and virulent 
the newly formed blood clot in the lumen may suppurate, soften, and 
form emboli, which may give rise to grave and often fatal pyasmia. 

Suppurative phlebitis most frequently iiivoh'es the lateral bitra- 
cranial sinus, as a result of infection from the middle car {see p7V3). 
The facial and orbital veins may be infected from septic processes on the 
lips and cheejc, the uterine veins may be infected from endometritis 
(see p. 680), the portal vein and its branches from appendicitis (see 
p. 547). # 

Another form of infective phlebitis occurs during or subsequent to 
acute infections such as pneumonia or typhoid fever. The phlebitis 
most commonly affects the deep veins of the left lower extremity. It 
may give rise to a severe and prolonged constitutional reaction but 
suppuration rarely follows, and embolism does not commonly occur. 

(4) Phlebitis of Undetermined Origin. Not infrequently phlebitis 
occurs in otherwise healthy subjects without obvious cause. It is 
especially apt to affect elderly persons, and occurs usually in varicose 
veins or in situations where the blood is apt to stagnate. For this 
reason the lower limbs are commonly affected. It seems probable tliat 
in these cases phlebitis arises upon a basis of several contributory 
causes, including stagnation of the blood, disease of the vessel wall, 
trauma and mild infection. 

Post-operative Phlebitis, This is a most important form of the 
disease. It may follow any type of operation, but is especially common 
after operations upon the abdomen or pelvis. It is most frequent in 
ol^ persons, but is by no means unknown in young and healthy 
subjects. Phlebitis of a similar type may occur after childbirth. 
In the great majority of cases the phlebitis occurs/jither in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the operation wound in the veins of the lower 
extremity, and in the latter case the left side is affected three times 
more commonly than the right. This incidence on the left side is to be 
explained by the fact that the left common iliac vein is crossed near its 
termination by the origin of the right common iliac artery, and is 
thereby constricted, with consequent slight stasis of the blood. 

Post-operative phlebitis may be limited to the small superficial 
veins of the calf, it may affect the greater part of the saphenous system, 
or it may extend to the principal deep veins of the limb. Not un- 
commonly it involves the pelvic veins and the left iliac vein as far as 
the crossing of the right common iliac artery. If extensive, the phlebitis 
leads to oe dem a and swelling of the limb, with blueness or pallor of 
the skin (phlegmasia alba dolens). Since venous obstruction alone ^ 
gives rise to no oedema (at least in young active subjects), it is presumed | 
that in such cases periphlebitis has led to inflanunation and obstruction / 
of the lymph channels too* 

The great danger of the condition lies in the liability of thh clot to 
soften, md the consequent occurrence of pulmonary^ eml^plism (see 
p. 887). It is noteworthy that this complication seems much more apt 
to ^up ervene uppn a small unnoticed phl^tis of a deep-seated vein Ithan 
upon a widespread phlebitis in which the whole limb is swollen, probably 
because the latter condition precludes movement. 
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The cause of post-operative phlebitis is not clearly understood, but 
it seems probable that there arc several contributory factors. The 
most clearly defined of these factors are (1) stagnation of the blood 
resulting from a eonstrained^position during the operation or from 
reduction of the ^lood pressure'during or after operation ; (2) the presence 
in the blood stream of tissue products set free at the wound or by 
traumatization of muscles ; (3) the occurrence of mild infection. 

ANEURYSM 

An aneurysm has been defined as “ a space or sac formed by the 
widening or extension of the lumen of an artery, and thus containing 
blood or clot.” It is customary to recognize true aneurysms, resulting 
from disease and bounded by the stretched-out coats of the arterial 
wall, and false or traumatic aneurysms, resulting from puncture or 
rupture of the artery, and bounded only by condensed fibrous tissue 
derived from adjacent structures. There is, however, no essential 
difference in the morbid anatomy of the two forms, for in true aneurysms 
of any considerable size the sac wall rarely contains any trace of the 
original coats of the artery. 

The predisposing cause of an aneurysm is weakening of the arterial 
wall, especially of its middle coat of muscle and elastic fibres, which 
stretches and eventually gives way under the pressure of the blood. 
High blocxl pressure is an important contributory cause, but is not a 
necessary one. The weakening of the arterial wall may result from 
developmental defects, disease or injury. Amongst diseases pre- 
disposing to aneurysm, sy])hilis stands foreniost, because of its especial 
tendency to affect the middle arterial coat. Simple atheroma and 
arterio-sclerosis are of less importance. In sonic situations weakening 
of the media results irom a clironic peri-arterial infection, as, for 
example, in arteries traversing tuberculous cavities or large pejjtic 
ulcers. ; 

An aneurysm may be fusiform or saccular. In the saccular type 
the conuuunication between artery and aneurysm may be small at first, 
but as the sac increases in size the adjacent and opposite arterial wall 
expands so that eventually there is a large cavity in which the afferent 
and efferent limbs of the artery may be far apart. Branches of the artery 
become involved by the enlarging sac, and, separated from their parent 
trunk, lead directly from the aneurysm, so that finally the aneurysm 
communiaites freely with a considerable number of vessels. For this 
reason there is a great liability to reeuiTence after proximal ligation of 
the main trunk alone. The interior of the aneurysm is rough and 
irregular, and on it consequently the blood tends to clot. When 
coagulation occurs intermittently, there is a formation of laminas of 
various ages, the older being pale and fibrous, the more recent red and 
jelly-like. 

Traumatic Aneurysm. Trauma may determine the onset of an 
aneurysm of a diseased artery, but the term “ traumatic aneurysm ” is 
restricted to those cases in which a healthy artery is affected. The 
trauma is usually from penetrating bullet wounds or ^stab wounds. 
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but occasionally from puncture by a spicule of fiactured bone. Trau- 
matic aneurysm is apt to follow lateral or traversing wounds of 
arteries, particularly when the wound is oblique and the entrance ^ind 
exit wounds small or valvular. It never follows complete severance of 
an artery, an injury which permits retraction of the muscular coat and 
closure of the arterial wound. The arteries of the neck and extremities 
are commonly affected, especially the carotid, axillary and femoral 
arteries. 

The extravasated blood at first forms a simple ha;matoma in the 
peri-arterial tissues, but within a short time it becomes circumscribed 
and surrounded by fibrous tissue, whicli forms a recognizable sac, 
sometimes partly lined by endothelium derived from tlie arterial intima. 

In about half the cases, there is a coincident wound of the 
'accompanying vein, and this is follow(‘d immediately or subsequently 
by the establishment of a communication between the two vessels 
(arterio-venous aneurysm). Usually the artery and vein communicate 
directly or by means of a short wide channel (aneurysmal varix) ; less 
often the anastomosis is indirect, through an intcrvc'uing sac lying in 
the soft tissues (varicose aneurysm). Such an intervening sac is often 
of irregular shape and very tortuous, and, fre^m the pressure of the blood 
within, it is apt to enlarge progressively. 

In the days of venesection arterio-venous aneurysms frequently 
occurred in the cubital fossa. Nowadays, they are usually due to 
bullet wounds, and consequently in Great Britain are very rare. 
Occasionally an arterio-venous aneurysm occurs in the intracranial 
portion of the internal carotid artery following fracjtiire of the base 
of the skull, and gives rise to the condition of j)ulsating exophthalmos 
{see p. 234). 

Arterio-venous aneurysms provide an interesting illustration of tlie 
adaptation of structure to function. There is a great increase in the 
blood flow through the artery proximal to the anastomosis, and a great 
decrease in the blood flow through the artery distal to it. Consec£uently 
the proximal part of the artery dilates, the distal part becomes con- 
tracted. The vein, suddenly subjected to pressure greatly in excess 
of normal, becomes greatly dilated and tortuous, and since the pressure 
is not sustained but rhythmically alternating, the wall of the vein 
undergoes hypertrophy and often attains the thickness of an artery. 
Proximally, the dilatation may extend even as far as the vena cava and 
the heart (which is hypertrophied) ; distally, it is checked temporarily 
by any valve present in the vein, but later it renders the valve incom- 
petent and extends distally. If the fistulous communication is occluded 
temporarily the heart beat is notably slowed and the pulse pressure 
rises sharply (the so-called bradycardia phenomenon). 

Congenital Arterio-Venous Fistula. In rare instances, as a con- 
genital defect, there are communications, usually multiple, between 
arteries and veins. The vessels most commonly affected are those of 
the extremities, the fingers, and the brain. Even the vessels within bone 
may be involved. 

Sometimes the defect is obvious at birth, but quite frequently the 
arteiio-venous communication is not established until adult life and 
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then often following a strain. The condition may lead to overgrowth 
of the part affected or the reverse ; or, when the communications arc 
diffuse, to the impression of a rapidly growing tumour. When the 
limbs are affected gangrene develops in a large proportion of cases as 
a result of diversion of arterial blo(^ vid the veins. 

Aneurysms at Special Sites 

Aneurysm of the Thoracic Aorta. This is by far the commonest 
example of aneurysm. It is of surgical interest principally from its 
pressure effects and from its tendency to mimic other intrathoracic 
lesions. I^ces^ure upon the oesophagus may lead to dysphagia and 
mimicry of oesbphageal carcinoma. Pressure upon the . bronchi may 
simulate bronchial carcinoma. Pressure upon either of these structures 
and upon nerves and , veins may lead to the suspicion of a mediastinal 
tumour, and the differential diagnosis, especially in the absence of a 
positive Wassermann reaction, may be very difficult. 

Aneurysm of the Abdominal Part of the Aorta. An aneurysm in 
this situation is of interest because it may simulate many forms of 
intra-abdominal disease. The aneurysm, commonest in women, is 
situated usually in the upper part of the abdomen, and it is apt to extend 
to one side or the other in the perinephric tissues, causing pressure upon 
adjacent structures and leading to pain similar to the pain of renal or 
gastric disease. Sometimes such an aneurysm leaks into the smaller 
peritoneal sac, which becomes filled with blood clot and gives rise to a 
large immobile swelling. At the time of such leakage, or subsequently 
when the blood percolates through the epiploic foramen (foramen of 
Winslow) to reach the general cavity, the aneurysm may give rise to 
fatal intraperitoneal haemorrhage. 

Aneurysm of any part of the descending aorta may extend posteriorly 
and cause erosion of the vertebral bodies. It is an oft-quoted observa- 
tion that in these circumstances, although the bone is extensively 
destroyed the intervening fibro-cartilage remains almost intact. 

Aneurysm of the Popliteal Artery. This was formerly a common 
condition, but is now extremely rare. Syphilitic arteritis was the usual 
underlying cause. It occurred principally in postboys and others 
accustomed to much riding, and it has been suggested that the S-shaped 
bend of the artery caused by prolonged flexion of the leg on horse 
back, and pressure of heavy riding boots in the popliteal space, were 
aggravating factors. The surgical importance of the condition arises 
from the inadequacy of collateral circulation around the knee, and the 
consequent liability to gangrene of the extremity. 

Aneurysm of the Palmar Arteries. An aneurysm may develop in 
any of the component trunks of the superficial or deep palmar arches. 
A traversing wound may determine the development of the aneurysm, 
especially in the ulnar artery. In some cases the aneurysm follows 
a single severe blow on the palm of the hand ; in others it results 
from repeated minor trauma, such as may be sustained in laborious 
manual occupations. Aneurysms of the palmar arteries are seldom 
larger than a pea, but, from pressure, they may give rise to consider- 
able pain. 
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Aneurysm of the Cerebral Arteries. At post-mortem examination in 
adults it is common to find small saccular aneurysms of the cerebral 
arteries. They are of developmental origin and are present most 
often in the component trunks of the circulus arteriosus, especially 
on the left side. In size they vary from a large pin’s he^ to a 
grape. They arise very constantly at the junction of the basal cerebfal 



Fig. 107. Aneurysms of the cerebral arteries. Three aneurysms are seen 
on the middle cerebral arteries and the anterior communicating artery 
respectively, l^eath resulted from haemorrhage fri>m the anterior 
aneurysm. 

{Uq eonrUsy of Prof. J. W. S. Blackhck.) 

arteries with their branches or with the internal carotid artery. The 
commonest sites are the junction of the posterior communicating 
branch with the internal carotid, the point of bifurcation of the carotid 
into anterior and middle cerebral arteries, and the point of origin of the 
first large branch of the middle cerebral artery in the lateral fissure. 
Less often an aneurysm may arise at the origin of the ophthalmic artery, 
or at the origin of the anterior communicating artery. The basilar and 
vertebral arteries are seldom affected. 

Aneurysms of the basal cerebral arteries occur in quite young subjects 
and even in childhood. Arteriosclerosis and syphilis take no part in 
their development. The adventitial and the muscular coat of the cerebral 
vessels are poorly developed, and local defects in the vessel walls are 
common, so that even with a normal blood pressure dilatation may 
occur. 

An aneurysm of one of the cerebral arteries may produce no effects, 
but rupture, leading to subarachnoid haemorrhage is relatively common. 
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Its occurrence in otherwise healthy subjects under thirty years is well 
known. Rupture may be fatal, but more often the extravasation is 
localized and is associated with severe frontal headache and an in- 
complete paralysis of the oculo-motor nerve. When the extravasation 
is more widespread the signs are those of cerebral haemorrhage, usually 
followed by cranial nerve palsies and focal cerebral signs. In a few 
instances an aneurysm may reach a large size and produce local pressure 
effects similar to those caused by an intracranial tumour. 

Aneurysm of the intracranial part of the carotid artery as it traverses 
the cavernous sinus is fairly common, especially in middle-aged women. 
It is usually of saccular tyi)e and most often involves the anterior 
extremity of the vessel. In rare eases the condition is bilateral. The 
usual causes of arterial degeneration do not contribute to the formation 
of an aneurysm at this site. 

The limitations of space within the cavernous sinus and the proximity 
of the nerve trunks which it harbours in its lateral wall, account for the 
somewhat dramatic onset of symptoms and the sequence of paralytic 
phenomena. The onset, more often abrupt than gradual, is attended 
by bursting neuralgic pain over one side of the head and in the eye, 
followed by a varying degree of ocular muscle paralysis. One or more 
of the branches of the semilunar ganglion — commonly the first and 
second — show pressure effects. The initial explosive effects are usually 
followed by a gradual subsidence, but significant pressure phenomena 
persist. In rare instances, when there has been stripping of the dura 
mater from the middle fossa, there may be paresis of the facial nerve 
or even pressure on the brain stem. In established cases there may be 
deformation of the surrounding bone, particularly of the sphenoidal 
boundaries of the orbital fissure, the optic foramen and the anterior 
clinoid process. Concentric rings of calcification within the aneurysm 
are sometimes present. 

Intracranial Arterio-venous Fistula of the internal carotid artery 
within the skull is due in most eases to injury, but it may arise spon- 
taneously from rupture of a simple aneurysm into the cavernous sinus. 

A large proportion of fractures of the base of the skull involve the 
body and the greater wing of the sphenoid, so that it is not surprising 
that the carotid artery, wJiich is relatively fixed in the cavernous sinus, 
is sometimes injured. On rare occasions the artery has been injured 
directly by a traversing wound of the orbit. The wall of the artery 
may be torn at the time of the accident, or its coats may be so damaged 
that a communication with the sinus develops later. The nerves in 
the cavernous sinus may be damaged at the time of the accident or 
be submitted to pressure later. 

The objective features of an arterio-venous aneurysm resemble those 
of a simple aneurysm, but, in addition, it is characteristic that the 
orbital and palpebral veins become dilated and “ arterialized,” so that 
pulsation may be seen in them. The eyelids often become coarse, 
thick, and cyanotic. Pulsation and protrusion of the eyeball is often 
present — pulsating exophthalmos. The patient is usually conscious of a 
continuous bruit which is very disturbing, especially at night. There is 
usually a notable deterioration in general health. 
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v^l^OURS OF BLOOD VESSELS ; ILEl>fANG10MA 

A lieernangioina is the commonest tumour of childhood. It is 
often present at birth or becomes evident soon afterwards, and is rare 
in adult life except in the form of minute lesions in the skin of the 
abdomen and thorax (de Morgan’s spots). The tumours are often 
multiple and vary in size from a tiny red or purple speck in the skin 
to a tumour which covers the whole face or a large part of a limb. The 
tumours most often involve the skin, but may be entirely subcutaneous. 
Less commonly they are found in the liver, the Jung, or in the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, larynx or alimentary tract. Rarely they 
arise in the bladder or the renal pelvis and sometimes in the bones of 
the skull and the vertcbric. Angiomatous tissue is a common constituent 
of teratoid tumours. 

The aetiology of ha*mangioma has aroused considerable dispute. 
The various stages in blood vessel development provide abundant 
opportunity for the production of anomalies, so that probably all types 
are not alike in their origin. Those met with in childhood are of con- 
genital origin and are believed to develop from angiobJastic tissue that 
has not established its nonnal connexion with the circulatory channels. 
The blood corpuscles within the naevus must come from the general 
circulation ; though the tumour does not have a close (connexion with 
vessels of the adjacent tissues, it has its own supporting vcjsscIs (evidenced 
by injection experiment). Others, such as the “ spider mevus,” are 
probably in many instances du<j to localized dilatation of capillaries 
and therefore have a connexion willi the vascular system. The familiar 
vascular telangiectasis secii on the legs or on the face is probably an 
exaggerated example of such a simple dilatation. 

Fraser classed haeniangiomata into three histological types : 
(1) the capillary, (2) the compact, and (3) the cavernous. This classi- 
fication is preferable to the older ones which grouped the tumours 
either according to the position they occupied relative to the skin 
(cuUineous, subcutaneous, and mixed), or according to their colour 
(capillary, arterial, and \cnous). 

A capillary haemangioma may take any of several different forms. 
It is often present as a superficial blue or pink staining of the skin of the 
face — ^popularly known as a mother’s mark or port-wine stain. The 
affected area may be small, or it may involve almost the entire face. 
In the limbs or the trunk it may cover a wide surface or have a patchy 
or mottled distribution. In other instances, and especially in babies, the 
tumour appears as a bright red swelling slightly raised above the 
surface of the skin. The tumour is usually small and circular and looks 
like a raspberry, or it may have a linear outline. When the tumours 
are multiple they may roughly conform to the distribution of one of the 
cutaneous nerves. 

The “ spider nsevus ” or mevus araneus appears as an aggregation of 
dilated and tortuous capillaries on the face or hands. This 'type is 
prolSBIy not a true tumour but merely a dilation of some of the 
cutaneous arterioles. 

Microscopically, a capillary angioma is composed of a mesh-woi'k 
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of endotheliupi-lined, irregular channels of variable size containing a 
few degenerated iied blood corpuscles. The endothelium is supported by 
a delicate fetfculum of areolar tissue which contains fine blood vessels, 
but the blood vessels d(Q npt normally communicate with the endothelial 
spaces of the tumour. The epidermis over the tumour is thin and 
delicate, and may be pigmented. / 

A compact haemangioma is believed to beil^erived from a cwiUary 
haemangioma whose cells have undergone massive proliferationTj It is 
usually situated in the subcutaneous tissues and is solid or partly eyslic. 
The skin is often slightly" raised and thinned over The tumour, so that 
it presents a bluish tinge. The tumour possesses a thin capsule, and on 
histological examination is found to consist of solid alveolar masses of 
round or cubical cells in which no trace of lumen is evident. 

A cavernous haemangioma' consists of a numl^er of blood spaces 
which intercommunicate. The spongy network of the tumour occu- 
pies not only the 
skin itself, but the 
subcutaneous or sub- 
mucous tissues. A 
primitive type of en- 
dothelium lines the 
vascular channels. 
The tumour is usually 
present at birth and 
has a dark red or 
purple colour and ir- 
regular surface ; it is 
often present about 
the head and face, 
especially the lips and 
buccal cavity. During 
the early months oi* 
life it may extend and 
infiltrate rapidly, and 
ulceration of its surface 



Fig. 108 . Capillary haemangioma of skin. Note the 
endothelium-lined spaces containing scanty degene- 
rate red blood corpuscles. 

{Laboratory of Royal College of Phyeiciane of Edinburgh.) 


may lead to severe 
haemorrhage. 

cavernous haem- 


angioma may arise 

primarily in bones, especially those of tKe skull, which may , radio- 
graphically assume a honeycomb appearance.^ 

Usually a haemangioma is an innocent tuprdur, and it is characteristic 
of it that it tends to retrogress. This change is often observed at the 
first dentition, at puberty, or after an acute illness. But there are 
inatancea in which a haemangioma has assumed malignant charaeters 
anjft fans given rise to metastases in the lungs, with death from haemor- 


or anaemia. 

The surgical treatment of a large haemangioma, may present great 
difl$culties, especially when it occurs on the face and involves the 
eyelids, the lips and the tongue. In these situations elab^n^Me plastic 
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procedures may be required to reconstruct the features after excision 
of the tumours. Radium must be employed with great care in the 
large capillary and the cavernous type on account of the necrosis, 
telangiectasis or pigmentation of the skin that it may produce. (^The 
cells of the cavernous type are very radiosensitive/* 

Malignant Haemangioblastoma (haemangio-endothelioma). Some- 
times a haemangioma presents malignant features from the outset. 
Such a tumour may assume large proportions and metastasize by both 
the lymph and blood vessels. It has developed most often in the liver 



Fig. 109 . Anj^ionm of the lip. The tumour was of dark blue colour, and 
projected under the mucous membrane and skin of the lip. 

{Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 


(which may be cirrhotic), the spleen, the lungs, and the retroperitoneal 
tissues. ' 

Arterial Angioma : Cirsoid or Racemose Aneurysm. This rare con- 
dition may arise in infancy or in adult life. It consists of an overgrowth of 
small arteries, which are intertwined in racemose fashion. The arteries 
pulsate visibly, giving an appearance likened by Virchow to a pulsating 
mass of earthworms. The veins and capillaries may be increased in 
number. It is not clear whether the condition is to be regarded as a 
true tumour of blood vessels or as a simple dilatation arising on a basis 
of a congenital anomaly. 

In the great majority of cases a cirsoid aneurysm affects the side of 
the scalp^ and it tends to spread oyer the head and also to the' upper 
part of the neck. The great vascularity of the growth induces decalcifi- 
catioirolj^e skull and may eventually, perforate it. . ^ 
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VASCULAR OBLITERATIVE DISEASES 

The blood vessels of the extremities may undergo gradual oblitera- 
tion as a result of organic diseases, such as arteripsclerosis, atheroma 
and thrombo-angeitis obliterans ; they may be occluded suddenly by 
^embolism or thrombosis ; or they may undergo recurrent constriction in 
such vasospastic disorders as Raynaud’s disease. The pathological 
results of these occlusions arc of profound significance in the recognition 
and treatment of the vascular disorders of the limbs. 

The effects of circulatory arrest may be studied in patients suffering 
from arterial disease, or, more conveniently, in normal subjects after 
the application of a tourniquet or an inflatable cuff to the limb. In the 
latter field particularly the work of Lewis and his colleagues stands 
pre-eminent. 

Discoloration of the Skin. When an inflatable cuff is applied, and 
the pressure raised above the systolic blood pressure, the first objective 
change is in the colour of the skin, which first becomes deathly pale, 
then congested and cyanotic, and finally mottled. 

The early pallor is due to draining of the blood from the skin capil- 
laries into the more deeply placed veins, as can be shown by microscopic 
examination of the nail-beds. 

The congestion and cyanosis appear within a few minutes and 
gradually deepen. They are due to v regurgitation of the blood, now 
deprived of its oxygen content, into the superficial capillaries, which 
have undergone dilatation as a result of the direct action on their lining 
endothelium of vasodilator products of metabolism, pent up in the 
adjoining tissue spaces. 

The mottling of the skin is an interesting but unexplained pheno- 
menon, which comes on gradually and is persistent. It consists of white 
areas, “ Bier’s spots,” with intervening zones of cyanosis, and is to be 
regarded as due to local vascular constrictions of unknown origin. 

Temperature of the Limb. Clinical records often suggest that in 
a sudden vascular occlusion the limb rapidly becomes “ stone-cold.” 
It is obvious, however, that the loss of heat must he a gradual process, 
and Lewis’s observations indicate that a considerable time elapses 
before the limb reaches room temperature. Cooling takes place most 
rapidly in the distal part of the extremity, and the tips of the fingers 
approximate to room temperature in about half an hour. The proximal 
part of the limb takes several hours to cool to this extent. 

Effect on Nerves. The nerves of the limb lose their function with 
some rapidity under ischsemic conditions. Within 15 minutes of a 
complete circulatory arrest there is numbness at the finger tips, and 
from this time on there is a gradual spread of sensory and motor 
paralysis up the limb. The paralysis is a temporary one, however, 
and recovers within a few minutes Rafter release of the tourniquet,'^ 
thoiij^ Ibere may be some persistent weakness from direct pressure ' 
upoh the nerves. 

Effect on Muscles* If the muscles of tl^ iselisemic limb are con- 
tr^ed ^ vigorously, severe -pain is caused, lowing, it is thought, "^o 
accumulation within the muscle of the pr^ucts of activity which 
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should normally be carried away in the venous blood. The pain is 
of cramp-like character, a diffuse, continuous ache, felt in the muscles 
themselves, and very severe. It disappears rapidly after release of the 
tourniquet. This pain is similar in character to the pain of intermittent 
claudication, seen in many cases of vascular obliteration, e.^., in arterio- 
sclerosis. The pain comes on early in complete arterial obstruction, 
more slowly if the blockage is incomplete, and it thus forms a reliable 
index to the extent of the disease. 

Effect on Collateral Circulation. If the main artery to a limb is 
obstructed, the fate of the limb depends upon the extent to which the 
collateral circulation can be developed. The development of a collateral 
circulation is not so simple a process as might be imaguied. The older 
view that the blood, denied entrance to the main artery, forced its way 
under an increased pressure along smaller channels, is no longer tenable. 
Indeed, the pressure proximal to the block is not increased but, on the 
contrary, lowered, with the result that the lumen of the artery between 
the block and the nearest collateral vessel proximally becomes reduced. 

It seems likely that the immediate stimulus to the formation of a 
collateral circulation is the result of lowered blood pressure within 
the ischaemic territory. In addition the vessels within the ischaemic 
territory become dilated as a result of the accumulation of vasodilator 
metabolites from the tissues, resulting in a dimiuishc‘d resistance to 
the blood flow along the collateral channels. The collateral vessels 
undergo dilatation and compensatory hypertrophy, and the blood flow 
to the extremity may finally be Restored to its normal volume. 

The extent of the collateral circulation, and the rapidity with which 
it can be opened, depend upon a number of factors, and especially upon 
the character of the obstructing agent and upon the condition of health 
of the collateral channels. If the obstructing agent is a simple ligature, 
the minimum amount of clotting occurs in the vessel proximal and distal 
to it, and all available collaterals can be utilized. On the other hand, if 
the obstruction is caused by thrombosis in an arteriosclerotic artery, or 
even by an embolus, it is sometimes found that several collateral 
channels are obstructed owing to spread of thrombosis within the main 
artery. The condition of the collateral channels has an obvious 
importance ; if healthy, they undergo considerable dilatation under 
the influence of the vasodilator products, whereas if diseased they may 
be quite incapable of dilatation. The estimation of these potentialities 
is of outstanding importance in the treatment of disorders of the 
circulation. 

Tests of Vascular Obliteration. In severe cases the presence of 
vascular impairment is obvious. The limb is generally colder than its 
fellow, pale or cyanotic ; the pulse is diminished or absent ; the vessels 
may be palpably thickened ; signs of gangrene may be evident. 

For less marked cases, and in order to estimate the degree of 
impairment, the following tests, may be carried out ; — 

(1) Pulsation of Peripheral Vessels. In the lower limbs pulsation 
may normally be felt in the femoral artery at and below the groin, in 
the popliteal artery, in the posterior tibial artery behind the medial 
malleolus, and in the dorsalis pedis artery at the ankle. In vascular 
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disease the pulsation is lost in the reverse order. Absence of pulsation 
does not necessarily signify that the vessel is obliterated ; there may 
be a continuous flow of blood, nou-pulsatile due to blocking of the 
main vessel proxiinally. In borderline cases pulsation may return if 
the peripheral vessels are dilated by warmth ; this may be effected by 
warming the limb, or, better, by applying heat to the trunk so as to 
warm the arterial blood going to the limb ; pulsation may also return 
during pyrexia. 

To test for the presence of pulsation in a doubtful case an oscillometer 
may be used. This is a cuff applied to the part to be tested, inflated 
and connected with an aneroid manometer. Oscillations similar to 
those observed during blood pressure estimations are demonstrated, 
and may be recorded graphically. 

(2) Skin Temperature Tests, The skin of the affected limb should 
be compared with its fellow as the two limbs lie in bed ; [S) after 
exposure for a few minutes to the cold air ; (c) after immersion for a 
few minutes in water at body temperature. The skin temperature may 
be gauged with fair accuracy by touch, preferably using the back of 
the fingers ; or special skin thermometers or thermo-electric couples 
may be used for exact records. (Jn a limb of impaired vascularity the 
temperature is normal when the limb is protected by bedclothes, 
but cools more rapidly on exposure and warms less rapidly when 
heated. 1 

(8) Elevation of the Limb. If the two limbs, thoroughly warmed to 
eliminate spasmodic vasoconstriction, are raised above the level of the 
body, say to 45 degrees, /the limb with diminished vascularity becomes 
deathly pale. For purposes of comparison, the level at which this sign 
develops may be recorded. 

(4) Tests of Veisodilatation. Normally all the vessels of a limb are 
in a state of tonic vasoconstriction. When the main vessels are 
obliterated by disease, the nutrition of the extremity depends upon the 
degree to which the collateral vessels can dilate. If the collateral 
vessels are healthy, improvement may be effected if the vasomotor 
control can be abolished by paralysing the sympathetic innervation ; 
if, on the other hand, they are diseased, little or no improvement can 
be expected. 

To assess the benefit to be anticipated from sympathetic denervation, 
the vasomotor control may be abolished temporarily in the upper limb 
by anaesthetizing the cervico-dorsal sympathetic trunk with novocaiii,) 
( or in the lower limb by inducing spinal anaesthesia. ' The skiri tempera- 
ture of the extremity is estimated accurately before, and at intervals 
afterwards, and the response noted. If the collateral vessels are capable 
of dilatation, the skin temperature rises abruptly, perhaps to within a 
few degrees of blood temperature ; if they are diseased, the rise is 
slower mi incomplete. 

Jpn Ijf typiCfU case, at room temperature 15® C., the skin temperature 
of may be about 18® C. If the collateral circulation is 

healthy, after induction of the anaesthesia the temperature may rise to 
SOplq &4® Cl ; if diseased to 25® C. or so. 

^^other method, applicable to either upper or lower limbs, is to 
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abolish vasomotor control by raising the temperature of the blood 
going to the limb. This may be effected by heating the trunk in a heat 
cage, or by immersing one of the limbs not being tested in hot waterv 


ARTERIAL DEGENERATIONS 


The nature, incidence and supposed causes of the various forms 
of arterial degeneration are adequately treated in most text-books 
of medicine and of general pathology, and here it will only be 
necessary to describe those aspects of surgical interest. 

It may be recalled that the various 
degenerations are of common occurrence in 


the male sex after the age of fifty or sixty 
years, and that when they occur at an earlier 
age they are generally associated with some 
specific cause such as syphilis, diabetes, 
nephritis, alcoholism or plumbism. Further- 
more, it may be mentioned that at least 
three fairly distinct types of degeneration 
are recogniz^cd. (1) Atheroma, a patchy 
disease principally affecting the ^orta, the 
coronary and, cerebral vessels, and cliarac- 
terized by fatty and fibrous changes in the 
deeper parts of the intinia, with loss of 
elasticity and finally softening and 
the formation of “ ulcerated ” plaques. 
(2) Arteriosclerosis, a widespread affection 
characterized by more or' less generalized 
increase of the fibroiis tissue elements of 
the arterial wall, f {3) j Annular calcification 
(Monckeberg’s sclcroSis), characterized by 
fibrosis and calcification of the middle coat 




of medium-sized and smaller vessels. 

The various forms of arterial degenera- 
tion are of especial interest for the surgeon, artery, 
for by narrowing the peripheral vessels and counety of prof. j. w. s. Biadeioa.) 
interfering with their elasticity these 

diseases cause (progressive impairment of the blood supply, and 
ultimately may read to gangreneA In subjects otherwise healthy the 
circulation may become much diminished, yet suffice to maintain the 
vitality of the part, and consequently gangrene rarely supervenes 
before the age of sixty-five or seventy years (senile gangrene). In 
^[l^bjects affected by diabetes, on the other hand, the presence of the 
poisonous products of faulty metabolism greatly reduces the vitality of 
the tissues and lessens their resistance to infection, and consequently 
gangrene occurs at a somewhat earlier age (diabetic gangrene^) 

Senile Gangrene. This condition affects m.ajles far more frequently 
than females, and it is uncommon before the age of sixty-five years. 
The gangrene is generally preceded by premqnitqry^ indicates of the 
failing vascularity of the part, such as yumbness, tingling, ^old, and 
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severe/iramp-like pains. The great toe is most commonly the part first 
affected,' especially on the dorsum, close to the nail. Often the onset 
of the gangrene is determined by slight trauma or by mild infection, 
such as may follow the removal of a corn. 

The (skin of the toe at first is dead white ; later it becomes dis- 
coloured by altered blood pigment, and. finally, it becomes black, 
shrunk and muinmified. Since the reduction of vascularity occurs 
slowly, there is no flooding of the part with venous blood and no sudden 
stagnation of fluid in the tissues. Consequently the part usually 
remains dry — ^at least, near the skin surface — and little, if at all, infected. 

The disease progresses very slowly and, indeed, may remain with 
little change for a period of months. Later the other toes may be 
involved, and eventually the remainder of the foot. At any time the 
access of infection may lead to great increase in the rapidity of spread. 
If the blood supply to the zone bordering on the gangrenous part be 
adequate an inflammatory reaction may occur, and ultimately result in 
a line of demarcation. After a very long period the gangrenous part 
may be shed, and since^ the blood supply to the muscles and bones is 
more liberal than to the skin, the resulting stump is conical. 

Diabetic Gangrene. This condition is more properly termed 
“ arteriosclerotic gangrene occurring in diabetic subjects,” for it is due 
primarily to sclerotic changes in the vessels, though the progress is 
accelerated and aggravated by the underlying disease*. 

Diabetic gangrene is commonest in inalc subjects, and it is rare 
before the age of fifty years. Like senile gangrene, it begins almost 
invariably in the foot, especially in the neighbourhood of one of the 
toe-nails. The toxic products of faulty fat metabolism, which are 
responsible for many of the general effects of diabetes, precipitate its 
onset even before the arteriosclerotic change is far advanced. More- 
over, the toxic products impair the resistance of the tissues to infection 
and diminish the general vitality of the patient, so that rapid extension 
to the foot complicated by infection is usual. 

Embolic Gangrene. This form of gangrene is not common, but 
it is of particular importance because a timely removal of the obstruct- 
ing embolus from the affected vessel may restore the circulation. 
Migrating emboli usually take the form of a partly organized clot which 
has developed usually in the left auricle as a result of circulatory stasis 
in the course of a decompensated heart lesion ; less often it arises from 
the surfaces of an atheromatous ulcer in the aorta. It ^s occurred as 
a rare post-operative complication in stout subjects. Jt is the large 
arterial trunks, such as the bifurcation of the aorta, the iliac, the femoral 
and brachial arteries, which entrap the embolus. The femoral artery is 
by far the commonest site (54%). The embolus is arrested where an 
artery narrows, its point of bifurcation, and usually it straddles it. 
Arrest of the circulation leads at once to severe pain from ischaemia, 
pallor followed by Jividity, and, after a variable ihteyval, gangrene 
at Vlevel depending on the site of vascular occlusion, ''^he advent of 
gangrene is the outcome not of the local vascular obstruction but of 
vascular spasm and progressive intravascular clotting extending distally 
from the embolus. " 
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RAYNAUD’S AND ALLIED DISEASES 

In 1862 Maurice Raynaud described a number of cases of obscure 
a?tiology, in winch the most prominent features wcr4 intermittent pallor 
and cyanosis of the extremities precipitated by cold. It is now recog- 
nized that this syndrome, generally described as the Raynaud pheno- 
menon, is not attributable to a single disease, but may occur under the 
following conditions : — 

(1) In healthy persons subjected to extreme cold long enough to 
lower the body temj)erature by several degrees. 

/ (2) In sufferers from so-called hereditary cold Jiu^ers^ a familial 
disease affecting either sex and generally originating in childhood. 

In workers using vibrating tools, e.g., f)neiimatic drills and 
riveters. 

(4) In the incipient stages of degenerativt* vascular diw^ases, such 
as thrombo-angeitis obliterans, arteriosclerosis, et(\. and of sclero- 
dactyly. 

(5) Idiojmthically.- 

Thc term Raynaud* s disease is best restricted to the idiopathic 
form. This is a nire affection, which o(*enrs almost (‘xeliisively in 
womei^i, apf)earing first between the ages of twenty an(i^ fnity years. 
It affects the finger^s and hands and sometimes, though usually less 
severely, the feet as well; the nose and ears arc not alfected. The 
attacks, which are nearly always symmetrical, arc precipitated by 
exposure to cold (say, 18° C.), but in about half the cases emotional 
disturbance may be responsible. The colour change in the skin is a 
dusky blueness, starting in the finger tips and associated with numbness 
and pain, followed usually by a waxy pallor if the stimulus persists : 
warming of the part terminates the attack and the skin assumes a 
lobster red colour, which gradually fades. No bleeding follows a prick 
of the finger during an attack. Retween attacks the skin is usually 
normal. Without treatment the condition may progress and culminate 
in superficial idcerations or even gangrene of the skin, especially of the 
little and ring fingers. 

The aetioiogical factors are not yet understood. That erric^ional dis- 
turbance may precipitate attacks suggests that an endocrine or centrally 
originating vasomotor influence may be responsible for the peripheral 
vaso-constriction, ^^but against this supposition is the observation that 
regional “ nerve iJlbck ” will not abort an attack in progress and that 
sympathetic denervation does not entirely abolish their repetition 
Lewis’s detailed stiidies afford strong evidence that the colour changes 
are due to obstruction in medium-sized arteries, due to an unexplained 
/fault in their vasomotor tone — an unusual susceptibility of the vessel 
waTIs'^ tb" cold. 

Acrocyanosis resembles Raynaud’s disease except that the bJanching 
phenomena are absent. During the attacks, which follow exposure to 
cold, there is usually diminished sensibility or even anaesthesia within 
ti^ affected area of skin. Pain is absent during the attack, but it may 
be severe and burning in character as it passes^ Tlie hand assumes a 
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Vermilion red colour at the termination of an attack. Trophic ulceration 
of the skin may occur in progressive cases. 

Erythrocyamsi$ frigida (known also 'as Bazin’s disease), affects 
young,.WOmen<!irhose legs are unusually fat andlthick. In winter the 
skin of the lower part of the backs of the calves and the ankle region 
becomes the sent -of dusky reddish-purple induynted patches. The 
malady is bilateral, worse usually on one side than the other ; and in 
severe cases the'slcin over the discoloured patches breaks down, leaving 
indolent shallow iilcers. 

Part of the swelling of the legs is due to overgrowth of subcutaneous 
fat and areolar tissue. It may be particularly excessive in the form of 
pads about the lateral malleolus. The presence of giant-cell formations 
in the tissue removed from the leg ulcers led to the supposition that 
(tuberculosis might be an underlying cause. More likely the giant cells 
"are of the foreign body type associated with the necrotic process. 


THROMBO-ANGEITIS OBLITERANS 

This disease was first described, under the title endarteritis obliterans, 
by V. Winiwarter in 1879, but it has only received widespread recognition 
since Buerger in 1908 drew attention to its characteristic features and 
gave it the name it now bears. 

Thrombo-angeitis obliterans is a disease of arteries and veins. In 
the great majority of cases it affects the vessels of the lo ji^TIm b, but 
sometimes it involves the vessels of the forearm, and, exceptionally, the 
testicular artery and other vessels. It is characterized by low-grade 
inflammatory changes in the vessel walls with thrombosis in the lumen 
and much fibrosis in the perivasc ular tis sues, and it takes a pro gressiv e 
course which may culminate in gangrene of the affected extremity. The 
vessels of the other lower limb may be involved subsequently, sometimes 
after the lapse of several years. 

Unlike most other forms of vascular disease, thrombo-angeitis 
obliterans arises usually before the age of fifty years, and frequently it 
occurs between the ages of twenty and forty years. Almost invariably 
it affects males, and for some undelamined reason it is commonest in 
Jew s of Russian ori gin, though it is not, as was once suggested, limited 
to that race. 

The cause of the disease is unknown. There is no demonstrable 
relation to syphilis, tuberculosis, arterioscleros^, or other disease. 
The pathological changes are those of a low-gradewiflammatory process,']’ 
and it has been presumed that the cause Is some form of infection or 
toxaemia. The valuable therapeutic result achieved in early cases by 
sympathectomy suggests that\fiteriospasm of nervous origin may*;'', 
be a factor in its causation. It is well recognized that such spasm if 
longHContinued may lead to marked organic changes in the vessel wall. 

In' tbfs affected region the most striking pathological change is 
oeirivascHdar fibrosis, and this may be so extensive as, to bind the arterv 
any accompany mg nerves m a dense cord pf cicatricial 
from which they can only be dissected with” difficulty. The 
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artery when cut across is seen to be contracted, the wall greatly 
thickened, and the lumen narrowed or quite obliterated. 

Microscopically, there is an infiltration of all the coats of the vessels 
by lymphocytes and plasma cells. The*nitima is somewhat thickened 
by proliferation of its endothelial celli^ and the; muscle fibres of the 
media arc atrophied, but the greatest change is scon in the adventitia, 
whicJi is extensively infiltrated bylibrdus t issue."' '^The intOTial elastic 
lamina is not destroyed as in atheroma, but is thickened and sometimes 
duplicated^ 

Tliejumen of the vessel is occupied in whole or in part by a thrombus, 
which in old-starkding eases is organized and fibrous. Sometimes 



Fiu. 111. Throinbo-angeitis obliterans. The lumen of 
the artery is occupied by organized thrombus 
Mrhich has been recanalized. 

{DejMirtnient of Pathology^ University of Glasgow.) 


the thrombus contains accumulations of round cells with occasional 
giant cells of the foreign-body type. Canalization of the thrombus 
occurs as in other forms of intravascular clotting. The new channel may 
be visible as an irregular, centrally placed lumen, but it is never of large 
size, and since the fibrosis around prevents dilatation it does not suffice 
to maintain the nutrition of the part. 

Thrombo-angeitis obliterans is a slowly progressive disease. Usually 
it appears first in the main vessels of the foot and leg, especially in the 
dorsalis pedis artery and in the distal portions of the anterior and 

Later it tends to spread proximally and may 
.rtery and even„the. femoi^and iliac v^sels* 
disease is not uniform but patchy, and a 


posterror'tibial arteries, 
inv^e the" popl^eal a 
Th^istribution of the 
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diseased over a length of a few centimetres may be unaffected in the 
rest of its course. ■' 

Since the disease is at first confined principally to the larger blood 
vessels and is of slow progress, a collateral circulation usually develops 
sufficiently to maintain, though imperfectly, the nutrition of the limb, 
but eventually as the obliterative process extends and especially when 
the popliteal artery is occluded, the collateral circulation proves 
inadequate and gangrene results. The gangrene is usually of the dry 
type, and remains confined for long to one or more of the toes. 

Gangrene, although the final result, is by no means the most distressing 
one. For a long time belbre this stage is reached, impoverishment of 
the blood supply anejP involvement of nerves in the perivascular fibrosis 
give rise to recurrent or continuous pain. Ischaemia of the muscles 
cfiuses paroxysmal cramp-like pains after even gentle exercise. Im- 
pjiired nutrition of the tissues, and involvement of autonomic nerves, 
lead to coldness, blueness or oedema of the extremity and to painful 
superficial ulcers about the toenails. Phlebitis of superficial veins adds 
to the discomfort. Eventually pain may be so great as in itself to justify 
amputation. 


VARICOSE VEINS 

Dilated and varicose veins occur most frequently in the lower 
limbs, in the anal canal (haemorrhoids), and in the spermatic cord 
(varicocele), but in various conditions of disease they may occur in 
many other parts of the body. In the three situations just mentioned 
the varicosities depend upon several related factors, which will be 
considered in more detail below. In other situations varicosity is almost 
invariably the result of obstruction to the normal venous flow — for 
example, the varicosities at the lower end of the oesophagus and else- 
where in cirrhosis of the liver, those of the superficial abdominal veins 
in thrombosis of the inferior vena cava, and those of the superficial 
thoracic and cervical veins in obstruction of the superior vena cava. 
One exception to this general statement is the varicosity which follows 
the establishment of an arterio-venous aneurysm, in which the dilatation 
of the vein is due to the intensified pressure from the inflow of arterial 
blood [see p. 231). 


Varicose Veins in the Lower Limb 

Varicose veins in the lower limb affect adults at any age, and they 
are especially common between the ages o£ twenty and forty years. 
The varicosity may affect any of the superficial veins of the lower limb, 
and not uncommonly the condition is bilateral. The main trunk and 
principal tributaries of the great saphenous are the veins most fre- 
quently affected. ^ Sometimes only a short segment of a single vein\ is 
noticeably dilated, but more often the dilatation is widespread and may 
affect every subcutaneous vein in the limb to a greater or less extent. 
In some subjects, especially stout elderly females, innumerable cutaneous 
venules participate in the dilatation. 
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From the etiological standpoint two distinct types of varicose veins 
may be recognized. Of these the second type is the commoner and the 
more important. 

(1) In the first type the cause is some orgjinic obstruction to the 
venous return flow, such as may result from tlie pressure of an intra- 
abdominal tumour or fluid collection or from extensive thrombosis in 
the main venous truilTcs. Post-operative thrombosis (phlegmasia alba 
dolens) and thrombophlebitis complicating such infections as pneumonia 
and typhoid fever, arc examples of such organic obstruction, and tliey 
notoriously give rise to very extreme forms of varicosity. It seems 
probable that the varicosities that occur so often during pregnancy 
belong to this class and result from pressure of the enlarged uterus on 
the pelvic veins. The special practical importance of this type lies in 
the necessity for recognizing the futility of loc'al treatment unless, or 
until, the primary cause be overcome. 

(2) In the second, the more common type, no organic obstruction 
is present. This is the form so common in young adults. It affects 
males more often than females, and a familial incidence may be dis- 
cernible. From the aetiological standpoint this type is of especial 
interest, for it is ajit to occur in two totally distinct classes of subject, 
namely, in hyposthenic subjects of sedentary occupation, and in 
athletes. 

The cause of varicose veins of this tyjic is generally assuincd to be 
related to some congenital weakness in th(‘ vessel wall or supporting 
tissues, whi<‘h may be accompanied by, or lead to, a deficiency of the 
valves. The valvular incompetence thus produced subjects the veins 
to an increased pressure from within, and, in the upright position, to 
the weight of an extended column of blood reaching as far as the heart. 
In addition to such hypothetical developmental weakness, however, 
there are probably other causative factors, which are related to the 
general structure and efficiency of the venous system. 

In this connexion Wood Jones has drawn attention to several 
features in tlu- anatomy of the venous pathway which deserve more 
general recogjiition. Venous blood, unlike arterial blood, has no vis a 
iergo from the heart beat, nor have the veins more than slight intrinsic 
pulsatile contractibility, and consequently, in the lower limbs, where 
gravity increases the difficulty of the venous return, the blood flow 
depends principally upon the contractions of t he skeletal muscles. 

Now, in so far as the deeply situated veins are concerned the 
anatomical disposition is such as to assist this propelling action on the 
part of the muscles. The deep veins of the leg form multiple channels, 
irregular and variable venae comites, buried deep in the muscle masses 
and necessarily compressed by every muscular contraction. At the 
flexure of the joint these several channels converge upon a single large 
vessel, the popliteal vein, and this vein is furnished with two or three 
bicuspid valves, which effectually prevent regurgitation of blood when 
the muscles relax. A somewhat similar disposition obtains in the thigh. 

The superficial veins, on the other liand, lie unsupported in loose 
subcutaneous tissue, and in normal circumstances are merel}' subsidiary. 
Between the superficial and deep systems, however, are several com* 
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inunicating channels, notably at the saphenous opening and at the 
popliteal space, and in conditions in which the pressure in the deep 
veins is raised these communicating channels transmit the excess blood 
to the superficial system, which thus becomes a temporary receptacle 
for the excess blood. 

In sedentary persons gravitation effects a passive venous congestion 
of the whole limb. The deep veins being surrounded by muscles are 
well supported, and transmit the increased pressure to the superficial 
veins, and these, being unsupported, dilate. In athletes, on the other 
hand, there is an active venous congestion, following the increased 
vascularity of the contracting muscles. Moreover, in athletes the 
muscle contractions, being sustained rather than intermittent, have no 
pump-like action, but, on the contrar}^ tend to obstru^it the deeply 
placed veins, and thus the blood is diverted superficially./' 

The of varicose veins (of whatever cause) afe characteristic. 

The veins ^dilate, increase in length and become tortuous and often 
sacculated: The -'^ressel wall becomes thickened by fibrosis and its 
muscle fibres atrophy, with the result that the vessel when cut or 
ruptured gapes widely, permitting free and sometimes fatal hajmorrhage. 
Adjacent portions of a tortuous vein may become bound together by 
ilibrous tissue and arc often closely adherent to the skin, which itself 
ultimately undergoes atrophic changes. 

/Stasis of blood in the veins and congestion in the perivascular 
tissues lead to the deposition of haemosidefin, and when the veins lie 
close to the surface, as on the medial surface of the leg, the skin may 
become deeply pigmented. 

Irritation by the pigment, combifted with diminished vitality of the 
tissues from congestion, and often assisted by the effects of dirt and 
infection, may lead to dermatitis in this region, and later to the forma- 
tion of an ulcer, which is slow to heal and very apt to recur. 

In addition, varicose veins are very liable to thrombosis and phlebitis, 
which may follow injury or may arise in the absence of any demonstiable 
cause. Thrombosis may subsequently lead to the formation of small 
calcified nodules (phleboliths) in the obliterating thrombus. 

Haemorrhoids 

Internal haBmorrhoids result from <^ilatation and varicosity of the 
superficial veins of the anal canal. These vessels, which are anastomising 
channels between tributaries of the superior and inferior haemorrhoidal 
veins, lie in the submucous tissue superficial to the sphincter muscles, 
and being ill-supported they readily dilate. 

In the great majority of cases the essential factor in the production 
of haemorrhoids isj^ronic constipation. The presence of large scybalous 
masse; the rect^ induces a degree of venous stasis, and this is greatly 
e^ggtekyaited by prolonged straining at stool. It seems probable that in 
some subjects there is a weakness of the vessel walls, which predisposes 
to the dilatation. Occasionally haemorrhoids arise as a result o^bstruc- 
tidn to the portal blood flow, for example, in cirrhosis of me liver. 
Haemorrhoids are of common occurrence in jpregnancy, from pr^sure 
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of the enlarging uterus upon the superior haemorrhoidal vein. It is 
important to recognize also that they may result from the pressure of 
a j;umour within the rectum, and may provide the first indication of 
such disease. 

Fully developed haemorrhoids form dark purplish polypoidal masses 
which project into the anal canal. Most commonly three large haemor- 
rhoidal masses are present, one situated anteriorly andf the other two 
on the posterolateral aspects of the canal, and in addition there are 
usually several smaller masses. The masses tend to protrude at the 
anus, usually only during prolonged straining at stool, but sometimes 
upon the slightest exertion. Even when small they may bleed freely 
and may even give rise to a severe degree of secondary anaemia. Infec- 
tion may occur, especially if the masses remain protruded at the anus. 
Infection commonly leads to thrombosis within the ha;morrhoidal vein 
and sometimes to ulceration or necrosis of the pile. Rarely such 
infection has been known to lead to pylephlebitis. 

External haemorrhoids result from dilatation and varicosity of 
anastomosing veins situated deep to the peri-anal skin. Commonly they 
give rise to small firm piles or skin tags. Occasionally the vein ruptures 
as a result of sudden straining at stool and the extravasated blood clots, 
forming an exceedingly painful “ thrombosed pile.” 

Varicocele 

This is a varicose condition of the veins of the pampiniform plexus. 
It occurs in young men, and is almost always confined to the left side. 
Little is known "of the aetiology, but it seems probable that, as in the 
case of varicose veins of the lower limbs, there is a^^developmental 
weakness of the vessel walls. The affected veins become dilated and 
extremely tortuous, and from the weight of the contained blood they 
may cause a certain amount of discomfort. 

Varicocele may occur in older men, and is then usually due to 
pressure of a tumour upon the testicular vein or, on the left side, on 
the renal veins. A hypernephroma of the left kidney growing along the 
lumen of the left renal veins has been known to have this effect. 

TRAUMATIC ASPHYXIA— Traumatic Cyanosis 

This rather rare condition results from(severe, but briefly sustained, 
crushing injuries to the thorax, such as may occur in railway or pit 
accidents, or, rarely, from the pressure in densely packed crowds.*^ It 
is characterized by a (generalized purple suffusion and oedema of 'the 
skin of the face and neck and diffuse ecchymosis of the conjunctiva.; It 
may be accompanied by fracture of the sternum or ribs ; and from 
injury to the minute vessels in the retina it may lead to temporary or 
permanent blindness. 

The distribution of the very striking discoloration is shaiply 
demarcated.^ In front it extends to a short distance below the clavicles ; 
posteriorly its inferior limit is variable, but it usually, reaches the level 
of the of the shoulder girdle. 
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The condition is due to sudden distension of the veins of the upper 
part of the head and neck as a result of sudden occlusion of the large 
veins at the thoracic inlet, and the peculiar character and the wide extent 
of the lesions are attributed to the absence of valves in the cervical veins. 
The discoloration of the skin is due to dilatation of veins and 
capillaries, associated probably with ten'porary loss of their elasticity. 
Haemorrhage of any considerable size is very unusual. The oedema 
and suffusion recede gradually, and with less change of colour than is 
observed when an ecchymosis fades. Before absorj^tion is complete the 
skin may have a blotchy yellow-green colour which is slow to disappear. 
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CHAPTER XII 

DISEASES OF LYMPH GLANDS AND VESSELS 

By reason of their intimate relationship to the tissue spaces tlie 
lymph channels form an easy route for the spread of bacterial infections 
and for invasion by malignant cells. Consequently the lymph vascular 
system is of primary importance to the surgeon in relation to acute 
and chronic infections and to malignant neoplasms. 

The radicles of the lymph system originate in minute intercellular 
culs-dc-sac, and by union they form larger vessels which terminate in 
the lymph glands. Efferent vessels from tlie glands eventually empty 
tJieir contents into tlie venous blood stream, either by the thoracic duct 
or by other main lymph channels. A typical lymph gland is somewhat 
kidney shaped, and it consists of a fibrous capsule, from whose deep 
surface spring fibrous trabeculae, and a parenchyma of lymphoid tissue. 
A more or less distinct hilum may be recognized, which admits the 
artery to the gland and forms the point of exit for tlie veins and the 
efferent lymph vessel. 

The afferent lymph vessels, usually multiple, enter the gland at its 
convex surface, and, having pierced the capsule, they communicate 
directly with a subcapsular lymph space known as the “ corridor ” of the 
gland. Lymph percolates through the meshes of the corridor and 
thence to finer channels known as lymph sinuses. In the sinuses the 
lymph stagnates in close contact with the endothelial cells of the lymph 
cords, and any particles such as bacteria or pus cells may be arrested 
there and undergo phagocytosis. From the sinuses the lympli passes 
towards the hilum of the gland and is collected into the main efferent 
vessel. 

It may be noted that a lymph gland subserves two distinct functions, 
the one concerned with \arrevst and destruction of substances in the 
lymph, the other with ' the formation of lymphocytes by the germ 
centres of the follicles. Each of these functions is of great importance 
in relation to the pathology of the lymph vascular system. 

OBSTRUCTION OF LYMPH VESSELS 

Obstruction or obliteration of lymph vessels is a common result 
of acute and chronic inflammatory diseases and of cancer. When 
the obstruction is localized the collateral channels are usually sufficient 
to carry on drainage, but when the obstruction is extensive, or involves 
large lymphatic trunks, stagnation of lymph in the tissues results, and 
the affected part becomes oedematous, or, in the case of serous cavities, 
an effusion occurs. In many cases lymphatic obstruction is temporary 
and its effects disappear when the disease responsible for it subsides ; 
but in other cases, especially those associated with (iancer or chronic 

251 
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infective disease, the obliteration of the lymph vessels is progressive 
and permanent, and a state of chronic oedema is established. Clinically, 
lymphatic obstruction is observed most often in the lower extremities, 
the external organs of generation, and less often in the upper extremity. 
The obstruction may be due to extensive removal of lymph glands, 
to infective diseases, such as erysipelas or tuberculosis, or to widespread 
invasion of the lymph glands and their tributaries by cancer cells. In 
some instances a combination of factors is present. 

The lymph vessels and the veins are functionally very similar, and 
their intimate association is evidenced by the great increase in lymph 
flow which occurs in a limb when its main vein is ligated. In the same 
way, probably, the veins may, in part, compensate for the effects of 
obstruction of the lymph vessels. In manj'^ diseases lymphatic and 
venous obstruction coexist, and when the obstruction is severe a very 
marked state of temporary or permanent oedema occurs which may 
finally give rise to the condition known as solid oedema. 

Elephantiasis. Elephantiasis is a condition o^vergrowth of the 
skin and subcutaneous tissues in a part subjected to prolonged lymph 
vascular obstructioiij It occurs most often in the lower extremities and 
the external genital organs, and less often in the upper extremities and 
in the face. The swelling isldue essentially to obstruction of the lymph 
vessels and glands in various ways, but as it is often preceded by a 
condition of solid oedema it is generally held that there must also be 
obstruction of the venous return in the affected part,.^ The obstruction 
of the veins is usually due to thrombophlebitis caused by secondary 
infectioip from the skin or the blood. 

Thd oedematous fluid in which the tissues are bathed is rich in 
protein and stimulates proliferation of fibrous tissue beneath the skin. 
On account of the stress from within and stagnation of lymph, the skin 
becomes coarse, thick, and corrugated, and is often discoloured. Some- 
times it bears wart-like projections, or it may exhibit excoriation or 
ulceration. 

Various types of elephantiasis are described according to the diseases 
which originally determined the lymph vascular obstruction. 

Coingenital elephantiasis is a rare affection of unknown causation. 
It is sometimes familial. One lower extremity is usually involved. The 
swelling is not very great in early life, but it increases during adolescence, 
and if untreated it eventually becomes enormous. 

Filarial elephantiasis is the commonest variety and occurs in 
tropical countries. It is due to invasion of the lymph vessels and glands 
by the adult worm of the filaria sanguinis hominis. It is believed that 
jthe filarial infection is merely a predisposing cause of the Ijunph- 
vascular obstruction, and that the exciting cause is lymphangitis, due 
to superadded septic infection from foci elsewhere. 

The disease attacks any part, but the lower extremities and the 
exte^l genitals are the common sites, and the enormous size which 
these parts may assume is well known. When incised at operation the 
skin and subcutaneous tissue are found to be irregularly thickened, due 
to overgrowth of the fibrous tissue and to the loculation of oedematous 
fluid. The superficial veins are often dilated. 



lymphadenitis 


Lupus elephantiasis^ now rare, occurs in young women and usually 
follows upon lupus of the toes and feet which has extended to the 
subcutaneous lymph vessels. As the lymph vessels become obliterated 
the skin and cellular tissues become hypertrophied. The skin is studded 
with fungating masses or ulcers of a livid blue colour. ' There is usually 
a concomitant infection by pyogenic organisms which may lead to 
gangrene. 

Elephantiasis grcecorum is due to infection of the skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissues with the lepra bacillus. The disease cliiefly attacks 
the face, which becomes the scat of tumour-like masses consisting of 
leprous nodules. 

Elephantiasis due to cancer is seen in its most characteristic form in 
the upper extremity as a result of obstruction of the axillary lymph 
glands and the axillary vein in carcinoma of the breast. Sometimes it 
follows operation. The whole limb is enormously swollen and may be 
the site of multiple ulcers. Usually there is considerable pain, or the 
limb may be rendered useless. 

Elephantiasis neuromatosa is a condition sometimes associated with 
neurofibromatosis. It is described on p. 321 . 

ACUTE LYMPHADENITIS 

Acute inflammatory enlargement of a lymph gland may result from 
any infective process in its catchment area. It is especially apt to 
follow interstitial infections with pyogenic organisms, particularly 
streptococci, and is less common in catarrhal conditions. The lymph 
glands affected most frequently are those of the antccubital fossa and 
the axilla in infections of the hands, those of the neck in infections of the 
scalp, face, tonsil or pharynx, and those of the inguinal region in 
infections of the genitalia and the anal region. 

The earliest result of infection of a gland is proliferation of the endo- 
thelial cells lining the lymph sinuses, and these cells by their phagocytic 
action are able to deal with many of the organisms as well as the effete 
pus cells borne in the lymph from the initial focus. If the infection is 
more severe, the lymphoid tissue plays merely a passive part, and an 
inflammatory reaction similar to that seen in other tissues occurs. 
The blood stream is slowed, fibrinous fluid exudes, and polymorph 
leucocytes escape into the meshes of the gland. At this time the 
gland is enlarged, congested, and very tender. If the infection is 
overcome, the inflammation may resolve completely, but if the infection 
continues, suppuration results. The abscess thus formed may remain 
limited to the gland, and may subsequently undergo partial absorption, 
fibrosis and calcifica-tion, but much more often it spreads beyond the 
confines of the gland, extends widely in the tissue spaces, and gives rise 
to serious local and constitutional effects. 

CHRONIC NON-SPECIFIC LYMPHADENITIS 

Chronic non-specific lymphadenitis is a comparatively uncommon 
condition, for the reaction of lymph glands to infection is so vigorous 
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that any inflammation short of suppuration subsides as soon as the 
primary focus of infection is overcome. Consequently chronic lympha- 
denitis is due almost invariably to the persistence of the primary focus 
of infection. Such chronic primary foci occur most commonly in the 
gums, the teeth, the tonsils and the scalp, and consequently the glands 
the seat of chronic lymphadenitis are those of the neck. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF LYMPH GLANDS 

The important part played by the lympli vascular system in the 
early spread of tuberculosis has already been discussed (Chapter IV.), 
and it only remains to consider the special pathological features of the 
disease in lymph glands. 

Tubercle bacilli usually gain entrance to the body in the pharynx, 

the lungs, or the small intes- 
tine, and consequently the 
glands first affected are gene- 
rally those of the neck, 
mediastinum or mesentery. 
Tuberculosis of lymph glands 
usually pursues a chronic 
course, and often remains 
limited during a long period 
to a single gland or a group of 
glands. 

Other glands may be in- 
fected by way of the lymph 
or, rarely, by thti blood 
stream, and the localization 
and character of the lesions 
differ according to the 
method of spread. Lympli- 
borne infection progresses 
slowly and at first attacks 
the glands that arc close to 
the primary focus, whereas a 
Fio. 112. Tuberculosis of lymph glands, blood-borne infection is just 
Numerous lymph glands occupied by ^>5 ^pt to attack distant as 
caseous material are matted together in a , ^ „ 

solid mass. local glands. On account of 

{Depaitment of Clinical Surgery, Univereity of Edinburgh.) the anatomical distribution of 

the afferent lymph vessels 
the early lesions in lymph-borne infection are situated in the sub- 
capsular region of the gland in close relation to the subcapsular lymph 
sinus, whereas in blood-borne infection, since the blood vessel to a 
gland breaks up immediately on entering the hilum, the early lesions are 
scattered diffusely through the gland. 

The pk^^ologica] changes in a tuberculous gland may take either of 
two formtS^ (a) the caseating, or {b) the proliferative. Of these the 
former is by far the more common. ^ 
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(a) In the caseating form the changes are those typical of tuber- 
culosis in most other situations. Tuberculous follicles develop, with a 
central area of endothelioid cells and giant cells and a surrounding zone 
of lymphocytes. Caseation occurs in the central area, and enlargement 
of the caseous region and confluence of adjacent tubercles may proceed 
until the whole gland is replaced by yellow cheesy material. At any 
stage in the process the disease may be overcome, and then the follicles 
become replaced by fibrous tissue and ultimately become calcified. 
Such calcified tuberculous glands are extremely common, especially in 
the mediastinum or the mesentery of the small intestine, and less often 
in the neck. 

If, on the other hand, the disease progresses, the ptjriglandular 
connective tissues are involved, and adjacent glands become adherent 
to one another. Cold abscesses may develop and may infiltrate fascia) 
planes and muscles. Eventually they reach the skin surface and 
rupture, leaving a tortuous sinus which remains as long as the glandular 
infection persists. 

(b) In the proliferative form the jiathological changes are of a 
different type. Giant-cell systems are scanty or absent, and there is 
little or no caseation. The glands are swollen and clastic to the touch, 
and on section they are of fleshy appearance and greyish-pink colour. 
Microscopically, .the characteristic change is a diffuse proliferation of 
endothelial cells, with a variable degree of fibrosis. It will be obvious 
that glands affected in this way bear a certain resemblance to the 
glands of lymphadenoma {see p. 258), and not infrequently distinction 
is difficult. 

Tuberadosis of Glands in the Neck. This condition presents certain 
characteristic features, and in view of its surgical importance merits 
separate consideration. 

Two distinct types of infection may be recognized. In the first, 
the adenitis is a manifestation of widespread tuberculosis. The patient 
is thin, pale and anemic, and active disease is present in the tracheo- 
bronchial lymph glands, and often in the lungs. The affected cervical 
glands are multiple and are situated in both sides of the neck mainly 
in the lower parts of the anterior and posterior triangles. The glands 
are not greatly enlarged, and are of soft consistency, rarely caseous. 

The second type, seen more often in surgical practice, is a purely 
local infection. The patient, usually a child, is often of healthy 
appearance, and without evidence of other tuberculous lesions. Gene- 
r^ly, one gland is grossly diseased, whilst a few glands adjacent to it 
are involved to a smaller extent. In most cases the principally affected 
gland is the jugulo-digastric or tonsillar gland, situated in the angle 
between the common facial and internal jugular veins. Less often, a 
gland in the submaxillary region, or in the posterior triangle or the 
lower part of the neck, is the chief site of the disease. 

It seems probable that in this local type of disease the infection 
gains access to the gland directly from the pharynx, and in the 
majority of cases the site of entry is at the tonsil. The infecting 
organism is often of bovine type, and in many cases, no doiM:, is milk- 
borne. Frequently a predisposing factor may be found in a recent 
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attack of acute tonsillitis or one of the infectious fevers of childhood, 
particularly measles, whooping cough or scarlet fever. 

In this local type of disease the gland principally involved often 
progresses to caseation and to the formation of a cold abscess. From 
the tonsillar gland the abscess tracks forwards and downwards to reach 
the anterior border of the sternomastoid muscle. At this point it 
perforates the deep fascia, and leads to the formation of a cold abscess 
under the skin. Not infrequently, the skin over the abscess becomes 
thinned and breaks down, giving rise to a sinus. 

Cold abscess formation may signify complete destruction of the 
offending gland, but caseous or calcareous fragments may be responsible 
for persistence of infection and require removal surgically. 


TUMOURS OF LYMPH VESSELS : LYMPHANGIOMA 

A lymphangioma is similar to a haemangioma except that its 
spaces and channels contain lymph. The tumour, which is often of 
congenital origin, results either from new formatioxi of lymph spaces or 
vessels, or from dilatation of those which already exist. Usually the 
tumour is completely isolated from the normal lymph channels, but in 
some cases communications are present. There are three chief varieties : 
capillary, cavernous, and cystic. 

A capillary lymphangioma occurs most often in the lips, cheeks or 
tongue or in the skin and subcutaneous tissues, and less often in muscles 
and internal organs. It gives rise to a localized nodular tumour, or 
causes diffuse enlargement of the part in which it is situated. For 
example, in the tongue it leads to one form of macrogloss ia. On 
section the tumour is (composed of anastomosing channels or spaces 
lined by flat or cubical epithelium and filled with clear fluid containing 
a few lymphocytes. The stroma is composed of fibrous tissue. In a 
few instances, a hsemangioma and lymphangioma are combined. 

A cavernous lymphangioma occurs chiefly in the skin, but sometimes 
in the intermuscular septa or in the mucous membranes, where it may 
give rise to a circumscribed or diffuse tumour. It is composed of dilated 
lymph spaces which intercommunicate. The spaces are lined by flat 
endothelium and contain thin fluid or coagulated lymph. Haemorrhage 
may occur in the tumour and thus create the appearance of a 
haemangioma. 

A cystic lymphangioma occurs chiefly in the neck, axilla and groin, 
occasionally in the sacral region or great omentum. Less frequent 
situations are the floor of the mouth, the liver and the suprarenal 
glands. The cyst is usually thin walled and multilocular and may reach 
a very large size. It may be present at birth or may appear soon 
afterwards. 

In the neck the tumour is known as a cystic hygroma. It may be 
definitely circumscribed, but frequently it forms a ramifying mass 
which extends deeply between the muscles, and may even extend to the 
thorax or axilla. It may disappear spontaneously, biit more often this 
is accelerated by infection of its contents. 
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LYMPHOSARCOMA 

A lymphosarcoma or reticuliim-cell sarcoma is a tumour of lymphoid 
tissue, and is believed to arise from the pro^jenitors of the cells of 
lymphoid tissue. It is characterized by rapid growth and a high degree 
of local malignancy. It occurs most commonly in young subjects and 
it progresses rapidly to a fatal issue. 

The tumour maj'' originate in a lymph gland oi* in any other collec- 
tion of lymphoid tissue. Most frequehtly it arises in one of the glands 
of the neck or the mediastinum, or in the tonsil or the lymphoid 
tissues of the nasopharynx. In other cases it may arise in the mesen- 
teric or retroperitoneal glands or in the lymplioid tissue of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Rarety it occurs in any tissue in which lymphoid tissue 
js present. 

The tumour grows rapidly and attains large size. It is usually of 
pale colour and soft consistence, and is very liable to necrotic soften- 
ing and hamiorrliage. It sj^reads from the site of origin, infiltrating 
surrounding tissues and involving other lymph glands in the vicinity. 
Subsequently more distant glands are affected, apparently by extension 
along lymph vessels, and ultimatcl}^ small metastases may devtdop in 
the liver, spleen or other organs. Microscopically, the normal archi- 
tecture of Ij^mphoid tissue is lost, aTicniie tumour consists almost 
entirely of small, round, dark-staining cells, supported by very 
scanty stroma. Some- 
times larger cells of 
endothelial type are 
present, which are re- 
garded variously as pri- 
mitive lymphoblasts or 
as endothelial cells de- 
rived from the lymph 
cords. 

In some cases the 
reticulum cells of the 
lymph sinuses are repre- 
sented, and deeply 
staining arg}a'ophil 
reticulum fibrils are a 
prominent feature (reti- 
eulum~cell sarcoma). 

Lymphosarcoma in 
the neck forms a bulky 
soft mass which be- 
comes fixed to sur- Fig. lia. Lymphosarcoma. The tumour is composed 

roijndino «!tnietiirPR hyperchromatic nuclei, 

rounaing structures endothelial type. A few 

and -may ulcerate at malignant giant cells are present. 

the skin. It originates (Laboniory of Hoyal ColUge of PhytiftUuM of Edinburgh,) 

usually in a gland of 

the upper deep cervical group or in the tonsil, and spreads thence to 
involve the glwds of the other side and those of the mediastinum or 
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the axillae. Lymphosarcoma in the mediastinum tends to spread 
diffusely in the mediastinal tissue-planes and to invade the lung, and 
it may give rise to a fatal issue from pressure upon the trachea or great 
vessels. It may be remarked at this point tliat mediastinal lympho- 
sarcoma is probably not so common as was supposed at one time, for 
many of these mediastinal growths are now known to be atypical 
carcinomata derived from tljc bronchi, and others are tumours of tlie 
thymus. 

Lynipliosareoma in the abdomen may arise either in a lymph gland 
or in the lymphoid tissia^ of the gastro-intestinal tract. A growth 
arising in the latter situation occurs riiost often in the wall of the distal 
part of the ileum, l(\ss often in the jcjiimim, stomach or colon. It arises 
usually in the submucous layer and intiltrates the gut wall diffusely, 
thickening it over a large area find ul(*crating at tJjc mucous surface. 
Sometimes multiple nodules, apjiarently independent, arise in different 
parts of tJic intestine. 


LYMPHADENOMA (HODGKIN’S DISEASE) 


Lyrnjihadcnoma or Hodgkin's disease* is an affection of the iynipJioid 
and retieulo-endothelial tissues. It is characterized by painless enlarge- 
ment of the lymph glands and splcini and by aiifemia of secondary type. 
In some cases the lymphoid or retieulo-endothelial tissii(*s of the liver, 
lung, bone marrow and alirniaitfiry tract fire also involvTd. (haierally 
it affects young adults, especially of the male sex, and it usually pro- 
gresses during a few years and terminat(‘s fatally. 



Fio. 114. Lyniptiadenoma (Hodgkiu's disease)! 
X 900. Note the endothelial cells and the character- 
istic giant cells. 

(LalMmttorjf of Hoyai Colhg^ of Physmum of JUdinlmryh.) 


The Lymph 
Glands. The glandu- 
lar enlargement is 
a constant, and 
generally the 
c* fi r 1 i c s t sign of 
the discfise. The 
en largem cut i s 
limited at lirst to 
the lymph glands 
in a single region, 
and it may remain 
so limitecl during 
many .-months or 
even years, but later 
it affects other 
groups of glands 
and eventually may 
affect lymphoid 
tissues in all parts 
of the body. The 
first glands to 
become enlarged 
ai^ usually those 
at the root of the 
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jipck on one or on both sides. In others the glands in the upper part of 
the neck or in the mediastinum are affected first. Less commonly, the 
earliest site of the disease is in the glands of the axilla, groin, or retro- 
peritoneal region. 

The affected glands attain considerable size, and when situated 
within the thorax or the abdomen may give rise to pressure effects. 
Glands in the mediastinum may exert pressure on the large veins and 
give rist‘ to venous engorgement and cedema of th(‘ face and luvk, or 
they JiiaV press upon the trachea and embarrass n*spira.l,ion. Glands 
in the abdomen may cause, obstruction of tlu‘ alimentary tract or of the 
jKirtal vein or, rarely, (he (‘omiiion bile duet. 

On cross section the lymj)h glands hav<' a eharaetenst le appearance. 
TJiey are of a uniform, homogeneous (*liaraet(u\ pinkish-giv^y in colour, 
*and (‘lastie to the touch. At first thev are of si»mewluit soft, lleshy 
consistency ; latcir, tJiey are firm ami librous. The glands df>_n<)t 
easeate and never undergo (‘al(uii(\Mt ion. I’lnn* is no peri-adenitis, and 
consequently Hie glands remain discrete and non-adherent to surround- 
ing tissues. 

Microscopically, the appearance varies at diff(T(‘nt sta.g(‘s of the 
disease. At first there is proliferation of all the sjieeifie cells that take 
part in the formation c)f a lymph gland, the retieulo-endothelial e(*lls of 
the gland “ corridor.” the endotlielial cells of th(‘ germ (‘entres, and the 
lymfihoeytcs wliieh 0(*cupy the bulk of tin* gland. Many of the cells 
assume immature ty])e, and large lymphocytes and cosino])hil leu- 
cocytes make their ajifiearanee. At this stage giant cells of special 
type are usually present. Some of them are monoimelear cells, some- 
what resembling endoth('lial cells, from which they probably tak(i 
origin. Otlu*rs ar(‘ multinu(‘Ieated cells which hear a striking resemblanee 
to the megakaryocytes of llu! bone marrow. 

Ill the late stages of tlie disease the mieroseo])ie appearance is 
altered by the growth of librous tissue, wliicli infiltrates the whole 
gland ami replaces the cellular elenumts. 

The other Lesions. Whilst enlargement of the lymph glands is 
an invariable feature of Hodgkin’s disease, involvement of other 
organs is less constant. 

The spleen is affected in most eases at some stage of tlie disease. 
It is enlarged, sometimes considerably so. In some eases it is uniform 
and homogeneous in appearance, in others it is nodular, and the eiii 
surface shows the presence of pale rounded masses somewhat resembling 
suet. Miercscopieally, the changes are similar to those seen in the 
lymph glands. 

The blood shows the changes charaetcristie of a secondary anaemia. 
In some cases there is a moderate leueoeytosis and there may be an 
increase in the number of eosinophil cells. 

The liver is involved in some cases, and presents a diffuse cellular 
infiltration along the portal tracts. Rarely the bone marrow, the lungs 
and the submucous tissues of the stomach and small intestine show a 
diffuse cellular infiltration or even nodular swellings. Such nodules in 
the stomach or intestine, may project into the lumen and may he 
mistaken for sarcoma. 
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The cauLse of lymphadenoma is not known. The disease has been 
regarded by many workers as a form of tuberculosis, due to attenuated 
human or bovine bacilli. While it is true that in a small proportion 
of cases guinea-pig inoculation of extracts from the affected glands 
yields a positive result, this may be due to a coincident tuberculous 
infection, and the negative results obtained in the great majority of 
cases must be regarded as conclusive evidence against this theory. The 
view that infection with the avian type of tubercle bacillus is respon- 
sible has also now been generally discarded. 

In some respects lymphadenoma is comparable to the leukaemias 
and to lymphosarcoma, and many observers regard it as a type of 
tumour formation allied to these conditions. 

Lastly, there is the view that lymphadenoma is due to infection by 
organisms of low virulence. The attacks of pyrexia (Pel-Ebstein 
waves) that form such a characteristic feature of the clinical course 
give some support to this theory. Various workers have isolated strep- 
tococci, diphtheroid bacilli, and other organisms from the affected 
glands, but their very multiplicity precludes conviction. 


SARCOIDOSIS (OF BOECK) 
Lymphogranulomatosis Benigna 

This rare disease has acquired considerable interest and importance 
on account of its obscure nature and the multiple and varied patho- 
logical lesions it may present. It may be latent, but it usually gives 
rise to a protracted illness which recovers spontaneously. 

The pathological features are mainly the result of proliferative 
changes in the lymphoid tissues, like those in tuberculosis but without 
caseation.'^ The lesions are most constant in the lymph glands, but the 
lymphoid tissue in the lungs, in the salivary glands and other sites may 
be affected. Skin lesions, in the form of small papules on the face and 
limbs, are present in half the cases. Bone changes are present in a 
small proportion. 

The lymph gland enlargement is never more than slight and is always 
painless. One or several groups of glands may be affected : the glands 
are discrete and freely movable and histologically show segregations of 
epithelioid cells and scanty giant cells; The bone changes arc commonest 
in the hands and feet, and consist of well-demarcated deposits of 
sarcoid tissue in the marrow of the phalanges. 

The changes in the lungs may resemble peribronchial tuberculous 
infiltrations or miliary tuberculosis. 

Uveoparotitis and possibly Mikulicz’s syndrome (chronic swelling 
of the parotid and lachr3nnal glands) are believed to be manifestations 
of sarcoidosis. 

The nature of sarcoidosis remains unsolved. It resembles tuber- 
culosis, and some of the cases, ultimately succumb to that infection. 
However, most cases show a negative Mantoux reaction, and attempts 
at guinea pig inoculation of biopsy material have not succeeded. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


DISEASES OF THE SKULL AND BRAIN 
THE CEREBROSPINAL FLUID 

The existence of a “ iliinl eireiilation,” iinsuspeeted until fifly years 
a^yo, is now clearly rt‘(*ogniz(‘<l. Cerebrospinal fluid, produced by the 
chorioid plexus of tlu^ lateral and third ventrich^s, circulates tJirough 
the ventricular system aiul over the surface of the brain, and is absorbed 
int() th<‘ blood stream in the venous sir)uses of the dura matc'i*. 

The Production of Cerebrospinal Fluid. It has long been acknow- 
ledged that the chorioid plexuses are responsible for the formation of 
e(‘r(*bros[)inal fluid, and Dajjdy\ work has j)ut the evidence upon a secure 
experimental basis. In animals, Dandy sliowcd that dilatation of the 
ventricles can be produced by artificial obstruction to the pathway of 
cerebrosf>inal fluid, either at the interventricular foramen (foramen of 
Munro) or in the aqueduct bet wc‘en the third and fourth ventricles ; but 
if at the same operation the chorioid plexus be removed, no fluid is 
secreted and the ventricles remain collapsed. The chorioid plexus must 
therefore be the source of the fluid. 

How the Iluid is jjroduecd remains doubtful. The fluid has some- 
times been regarded as an a<‘tive secretion, for its composition shows a 
rcTuai’kably sele*etive proc'ess. Very few drugs reach the cerebrospinal 
Iluid, and even the jiigments of obstructive jaundice, which colour all 
transudates and many secretions, are usually withheld from it. 

The fluid differs from every other bodily secretion, in containing 
the salts and sugars of the blood but j>ractically no proteins. According 
to Mestrezat. the fluid is a dialysate, ese4ij)ing from the blood through 
the colloidal membrane formed by the cells covering the chorioid 
plexus. All the contents of the cerebrospinal fluid are derived from 
the blood plasma, and salts, sugars, urea and diffusible organic sub- 
stances such as alcohol, ether, or ehloroTorm may pass into the fluid, 
but colloids are completely excluded. Moi*eover, the flow of (»er(‘bro- 
spinal fluid seems to depend upon physical rather than vital intluences, 
for its pressure is regulated by the arterial blood ])ressure, and increases 
when venous stasis is brought about. 

The Course of the Cerebrospinal Fluid. From the chorioid plexuses 
the fluid passes through the ventricular system and escapes througli 
the openings in the roof of the fourtJi ventricle, the central rounded 
foramen of Magendie and the two lateral slit-like orifices of Luschka, to 
reach the subarachnoid space. Here it filters through the large sub- 
araclmoid cisterns, the cisterna magna on the dorsal surface and the 
eisterna pontis and its cxtensioi^ ventrally, A small quantity of the 
fluid passes along the membranes of the spinal cord, but the larger 
portion percolates upwards over the surface of the brain. Finally 
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it is absorbed into the venous sinuses, especially those over the 
cerebrum. 

Absorption of Cerebrospinal Fluid. Weed and his collaborators have 
demonstrated clearly that the fluid is absorbed into the blood prin- 
cipally through the arachnoideal villL These arc delicate structures, 
composed of arachnoid mater situated in rcJatioTi to the venous sinuses 
of the vault and the ant(Tior and middle fossie of the skull. They 
resemble small hcrnite of arachnoid membrane, protruding through 
gaps in the dura mater and projecting into the luiruMi a blood sinus. 
The villi are capped by mcningoeytes (endothelial cells of the meninges) 
and enclose channels continuous with th<' subara.ehjioid space, so that 
the cerebrospinal fluid is brought into iT»timate eonlaet with the blood 
luid is readily absorbed. In later life some of the villi, especially those 
related to the laeiuja^ 

(if the superior sagittal 
sinus, become thickened 
and ealei fu'd “the Pae- 
ehionian bodies. 

The Subarachnoid 
Space. This is an exten- 
sive lake traversed by 
i n n u m e r a b 1 e delieal e 
strands of tissue, and it. 
forms the pathway for 
cerebrospinal fluid cours- 
ing over the brain sur- 
face. It covers tlu* 
wholt‘ surface of Uh* 
brain and spinal cord, 
communicates with the 
ventricles, and (‘X binds 
along innumcrabl(‘ 
minute channels deeply 
into the sT^bstance of 
the brain. The space is bounded by two endothelium-lined mem- 
branes, the arachnoid superficially and the pia mater on the deep aspect, 
and it is traversed in every part by a web of delicate interlacing strands 
connecting the two layers. The outer surface of the arachnoid is smooth 
and is closely apposed to the deep aspect of the dura mater, and only 
a potential subdural space exists between the two. The pia mater is 
firmly attached to the brain, following the contour of its surface into 
the sulci, and is prolonged deeply as a sheath around all the cerebral 
vessels. Consequently, in these places the subarachnoid space also 
extends deeply. 

At the base of the brain the pia and arachnoid are widely separated, 
and here the intervenmg subarachnoid space expands to form the large 
basal cisterns. From tJie deep aspect of the space extensions bounded 
by pia mater pass into the substance of the brain, investing the cerebral 
vessels and forming delicate sHeaths containing cerebrospinal fluid, 
which comes into intimate contact with every nerve cell.. The®^ peri- 
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Fj(J. 1 ! .*>. Site of ui)sor|itioii of cen^hrospinal lliiid. 
(A, K, F), subaraeiinoid space. (B, 1)), Jacunie 
luterales. (('), superior louj^itudinal sinus, ((i), 
faix cerebri. (II, ,5), araelinoid villi. 

(lilf courteny of J*rofei>8or J. Frmer anil Mr. N. M. Dolt.) 
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vascular spaces have the function of lymph channels, for there are no 
true lymph vessels within the brain. 

* The fluid-filled cavities of the subarachnoid space are lined by 
delicate mesothelial cells or meningocytes, which resemble the peri- 
Jboneum in exhibiting a remarkable capacity for repair. This action is 
called into play in a most striking way when there is an escape of 
c^brospinal fluid beyond its normal confines. If, for instance, in the 
timtment of hydrocephalus, drainage of cerebrospinal fluid into the 
loose tissues of the scalp is established, a rapid proliferation of the 
leptomeninges occurs, and the leak is closed forthwith. 

Functions of the Cerebrospinal Fluid. In the jolts and jars of daily 
life the cerebrospinal fluid probably tends to protect the delicate nerve 
cells of the brain, insulating them in this way and acting as a sort of 
water cushion. It is of interest to note that the fluid is most abundant 
around the part of the brain that it is most important to protect — ^the 
medulla. In pathological conditions the fluid is of value as an inert 
mobile tissue that can be displaced to make room for the cranial con- 
tents. Its most important function, however, is that of a vehicle for 
the excretion of the products of metabolism of nerve tissue, in this respect 
compensating for the absence of lymph. It probably acts also as the 
vehicle whereby the internal secretions of the pituitary gland reach the 
blood stream. 


HYDROCEPHALUS 

Brief consideration of the physiology of the third circulation suffices 
to show that hydrocephalus may theoretically result from one of three 
processes, namely (1) increased secretion of cerebrospinal fluid beyond 
the limits of normal absorption, (2) obstruction to the flow in any part 
of its course, or (8) failure in the process of absorption. In practice, 
examples of the first process are rare, those of the third are uncommon, 
and the great proportion of cases are due to the second process and are 
thus examples of obstructive hydrocephalus. Obstructive hydrocephalus 
may occur in adult life, but is most common in infancy. 

Hydrocephalus in adult life is usually due to the pressure of a tumour, 
rarely to obliteration of the ventricular fpramina or of the subara^hUSid 
space by adhesions following leptmneningitis. A tumour may obstruct 
the flow of cerebrospinal fluid directly or indirectly. A tumour of the 
acoustic nerve may press directly upon the mid-brain and so constrict 
the aqueduct, or a tumour of the cerebellum may close the pathway at 
the fourth ventricle. More often, however, a tumour acts indirectly by 
displacing the brain stem towards the foramen magnum. This forms a 
** pressure cone ” by impaction of the cerebellar tonsils and the medulla 
in the foramen, and obstructs the outflow of cerebrospinal fluid from 
the foiurth ventricle. 

Hydrocephalus in infancy may result from a congen ital abnorm ality 
or may be due to obstruction to the fluid pathway by sj^ hilificlineni n- 
gjitis or by adhesions followinga birth hsemorrhag e.- Tbe obstruction 
may occur in the' a^edu^^x^frius, the foramina in the roof of the 
fourth ventricle may be oedude^ or adhesions ov^ the susfiMse of the 
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brain may bar the progress of the fluid towards its area of absorption. 
Thus the obstruction may be intraventricular or extraventricular. 

In the latter type of case not infrequently a spina biflda co-exists. 
The spinal defect then acts as a safety valve, absorbing the excess of 
cerebrospinal fluid. Recognition of this coexistent deformity is of 



Fig. 116 . Hydrocephalus. The membrane bones of the skull are extremely 
thin, and the fontanelles are of large size. 

{Museum of Royal CcUege of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 

importance, for surgical repair of the spinal defect may aggravate the 
hydrocephalus. 

In any type of hydrocephalus the end result is the same. The 
obstructed ventricles become dilated, compressing the tissues of the 
brain to a thin shell. The white matter is affected first and in greater 
degree ; the grey matter resists for a much longer period. In childhood 
incomplete ossification permits the skull to become enlarged and 
globular, contrasting remarkably with the tiny pinched face. The 
cranial bones separate widely and in the extreme stages parts of the 
skull are represented only by a thin stretehed-out membrane. 
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INJURIES TO THE SKULL AND BRAIN 

It is a commonplace that in Jicad injuries the damage to the brain 
in often out of all proportion to the damage to the skull. Injuries which 
at first sight appear trivial, with no damage to the skull or only a small 
fissure, may prove fatal from their effect upon the brain or its vessels. 
Conversely, gross (compound depressed fractures may, though un- 
commonly, be complicated by little evidence of injury to the brain. 
Fractures of the skull may cause tearing of cranial nerves or may provide 
a pathway for leakage of cerebrospinal fluid, and thus favour the access 
of infec.tion, but in other respects their importance? is small compar(‘d 
with the associated damage to t}u‘ brain. 

A head injury jiresents a complex pJiysical probltmi. The effects 
arc de])cndent upon the shape and size and speed of the striking force 
and uj)on the strength and elasticity and degree of fixity of the cranium. 
Thus at one extreme a blunt iiijury may cause prolong(‘d unconsciousness 
but no jKTinancnt rlamage to the skull or brain, while at the other, a high 
velocity bullet Ttiay jicnctrate th(‘ brain or an airplaiu' ])ropcllor may 
slice off a part of the skull without causing even nmnu'iilary eoneussioji. 

Apart from war wounds, most injuries to tlie h(‘ad are “ blunt ” 
injuries caused by the inif)a(‘t of a large mass. Such injuries commonly 
cause concussion and they may giv(‘ rise to all d(‘gr(*es of bruising or 
lacerations of the brain and to extensive Ineniorrhages, intracerebral, 
subdural or cxtraelural. 

Concussion. This states is characterized by thiTc essential features, 
(1) sueldeii loss of eonseiousness, (2) wiel(*spre*ael motor anel seuisory 
paralysis of variable duration, (3) subserpient e*om])lete recovery apart 
frenn retrograde amnesia for the e‘vcnts leading uj) te> the injury. 

Uncemsedousness occurs immediately on ree;eipt of the blow. When 
the concussion is slight there is merely transitory giddiness or momen- 
tary loss of consciousness, but when more severe the unconsciousness 
may be prolonged. The voluntary muscles and sphincters an* relaxed, 
res])iration is shallow and rapid, the pulse is small and quick, the pupils 
are dilated and, indeed, every vital activity is suspended. 

In rare instances concussion accompanied by uu uther obvious 
injury has proved fatal, and in these cases at autopsy the only 
recognizable damage has been widespread minute haemorrhages through- 
out the brain. 

The Mechanism of Concussion. Tlic brain is supported, as in a 
water bath, by the cerebrospinal fluid inside the closed cranial cavity. 
This disposition of the part, protective as regards the jars and minor 
injuries of daily life, has its own peculiar dangers when the skull is 
subjected to undue violence, for the force of the impact is transmitted, 
according to the laws governing hydrostatic chambers, rapidly to every 
part of the cavity. 

Formerly concussion has been attribut<‘d to a sudden deformation 
of the sfadl— a llatf cuing in the line of the fpree, a broadening in the 
other axis— which has In^cn thought to produce a transitory ansemia 
of the brain (Ti'otter) or a wave of pressure transmitted by the cerebro- 
spinal fluid through the ventricles and impinging on the floor of the 
fourth ventricle (Duret). ^ 
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The observations of Denny Brown and Russcdl make it necessary 
to modify these views. These workers have shown that in animals 
concussion is produced most readily if the head is not iixed, /.f?., is 
capable of bein^j displaced at the moment of impact. From this it must 
be concluded that concussion is due to a su(ld(‘ii change in velocity 
(acceleration or deceleration) rather than to an increase of intracranial 
pressure. The velocity of the force at the niom<‘nt of impact is thus of 
paramount importance', and if the impact is dampi'd down by cushioiuiij^ 
the risk of concussion is greatly reduced. 

It scc'Uis probable that the actual lesion in concussion is a “ mole- 
cular disturbance* of tht* neurones caused dirc{*tly by the! physical 
stresses due to the* inifiact. Most of the cliiiractcristic features of 
concussion can be attribut<‘d to a transitory paralysis of this sort 
affecting particularly the hypothalamus aiul brain stem. Ev(*n Ihc 
unconsciousness or, as he ])refcrs to <*all it. parasomnia, has bc<*n attri- 
buted by Jclft*rsou to brain stem paralysis. 

Contusions and Lacerations. Tliese injurits vary in (hgrec up to 
tin* most scv(*re. They are most extensive at the sit(* of impact of the 
blow, and at the ofipositc l)olc, from percussion of the brain against the 
skull at tliis point (contre-coup). The same mechanism may lead to 
damage to the brain close to the dural partitions, and tlui nerve tissue 
close to the ventricles is often affecited. The damaged areas become 
softened and disint (‘grated and may bleed. Blood may jiercolale 
tlirough the mesh(‘s of the pia-arachnoid or even escape into the sub- 
dural sfiace, Init more fre(|uently it is n‘strieted to small anas in the 
brain itself. 

When the* damagt* is ext(‘nsive it may give rise to fijcal paralytic 
lesions from destruction of nerve tissue, but suc.h gross damage is 
unusual. Minor contusions and lacerations owe their chief danger to 
the coincident localized haemorrhages and reactionary a*dema of the 
brain. If this stage is survived, the damage^d tissues may become 
sclerotic from neuroglial proliferati(m, and this sclerosis may subse- 
(luently give rise to after effects. 

(Edema of the Brain. The contus(*d brain, liki* any other bruised 
tissue becomes swollen with extravasated blood and (judema (luid. In 
most eases the (edematous swelling is limited to the imimdiatc vicinity 
of the focal lesions, but in scv(tc injuries it may be so extensive as to 
cause an inerc'ase in intracranial t(uision and int(*rferc with the circula- 
tion of blood and cerebrospinal fluid. 

The state of “ cerebral irritation ” is gciu^rally attributed to endema 
of the brain, though the evidence for this view is not altogether con- 
vincing. This state appears shortly after recovery from the initial 
concussion and may persist for a few days or considerably longer. 
Usually it reaches its maximum within forty-eight hours after the 
injury. The cerebral condition is reflected in the whole state of the 
patient, who lies curled up on his side, avoiding the light and resenting 
all interference. The mental state varies from irritability and drowsiness 
to delirium and even mania, the more excitable states usually super- 
vening at night. During quiet phases there is a curious state of sub- 
merged consciousness, for although af^arently insensible the patient 
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may respond to persistent questioning, but with a long reaction time, 
slowness of thought, and defective memory. 

Intracranial Haemorrhage. Intracranial haemorrhage of traumatic 
origin may arise from rupture of a vessel either in the meninges or in the 
brain. Intracerebral haemorrliages are very common following bruising 
or laceration, but they are usually small, or overshadowed by other lesions. 

Extradural Haemorrhage. Extradural haemorrhage, though un- 
common, is familiar clinically, for it gives rise to a fairly characteristic 
train of symptoms and signs. It follows the rupture of a meningeal 
vessel, oft^ the main stem or a major branch of the middle meningeal 
artery, which is punctured or torn by a fracture of the inner table. 
The onset of bleeding is delayed by the initial collapse and low blood- 
pressure of the concussion period, and its progi-ession is slow due to the 
adhesion of the dura mater to the bone ; and for these reasons there is 
usually a latent period, ftee from pressure symptoms. Since the dura 
is firmly attached at the base of the skull the blood spreads principally 
towards the vault, and also antero-posteriorly. As the haematoma 
increases it compresses the adjacent parts of the brain and increases the 
intracranial tension. Its effects are at first and principally restricted 
to the brain close to the haemorrhage, and only later do they become 
generalized. The brain abutting on the site of haemorrhage is at first 
engorged from venous stasis, and is ** irritable ** ; later, this part of the 
brain becomes paralysed, while a zone of “ irritability ” spreads pro- 
gressively to other parts. 

In typical cases these pathological processes may be recognized 
clinically. After the initial concussion and before the bleeding has 
progressed far, there is a latent period, free from symptoms. Then, in 
a few hours or, exceptionally, a few days, there develop irritative 
phenomena due to the venous stasis, related principally to the affected 
side. Later there are paralytic disturbances, at first localized, later 
spreading as more and more of the brain is affected (compression of the 
brain). Monoplegia, hemiplegia, or sensory loss occur, and paralysis of 
the palate leads to stertorous breathing. The pupil of the affected side 
becomes dilated, whereas its fellow, affected by the irritative zone of 
venous stasis, is contracted. Generalized paralytic lesions and deepening 
coma lead to death. 

An instructive feature of the late stage of compression of the brain 
is the character of the pulse, which is full, bounding and of high tension. 
This is known as the “ compression pulse.” The vital centres of the 
brain stem must at all costs receive their proper nourishment, and to 
ensure this they are furnished with a remarkable compensatory 
mechanism. When the advancing effects of cerebral compression 
approach the medulla, that most delicate vital centre, the vasomotor 
centre, is the first to respond by becoming more susceptible to stimu- 
lation and emits impulses which lead to vaso-constriction of peripheral 
blood vessels. Tliis has the effect of raising the blood pressure, and 
since the cerebral arteries, being independent of vaso-constrictor control, 
do not participate, the result is an increased flow of blood to the medulla 
and cons^uent improvement of the nutrition of the vital OfSaitres. Thus 
the compression pulse ** is a protective phttomendn^ ' 
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Subdural and Subarachnoid Haemorrhages. Blood may accumulate 
either in the subdural space or in the meshes oi the pia-arachnoid. 
The blood may come from a meningeal artery or a venous sinus, or from 
veins or arteries near the surface of the brain. A common source is 
from one of the cerebral veins as they enter the tributaries of the 
superior longitudinal sinus, for these are short venous trunks passing 
perpendicularly from the mobile brain to the fixed dura mater. The 
hsemorrhage is most likely to follow a blow on the back of the head, in 
which the brain is suddenly thrown forwards within the cranial cavity. 
In blows directed from one side of the head, the brain is cushioned to 
some extent by the falx cerebri, and consequently is less apt to tear 
the veins. 

Arterial haemorrhage usually is too rapidly fatal to have much 
significance. Venous bleeding progresses slowly, after a free interval 
due to the initial shock. If the haemorrhage is not sufficiently severe to 
lead to death, the blood clots, forming a haematoma. Small clots are 
absorbed, but large ones tend to persist. 

Chronic Subdural Hasmaloma. Such a collection of blood clot is 
found most often over the parietal region, a short distance from the 
midline. Within a few days it becomes enveloped in membranous 
adhesions derived from the arachnoid mater. This membrane contains 
numerous reticulo-endothelial cells or meningocytes^ which phagocyte 
the haemoglobin from the blood clot, and even convert some of it into 
bile pigment, thus imparting a greenish-yellow or coffee colour to the 
affected region. 

Eventually the blood clot becomes liquefied, and forms a cyst — 
traumatic subdural cysL Such cysts are not intimately connected 
with the brain or dura, and may with care be shelled out. The outer 
parts of the cyst become organized and fibrotic, the centre becomes 
liquefied, and its pigment undergoes absorption. Cholesterol crystals 
may be deposited in large numbers. Such a cyst sometimes tends to 
increase in size through the accumulation of fluid, and may give rise to 
the signs of an intracranial tumour. Its wall may become calcified 
and thus be evident in radiographs. 

Sequelae of Injuries to the Brain 

Any injury to the brain, from a mild concussion to severe lacerations, 
may occasionally be followed by untoward sequelae. Headache, giddi- 
ness, tinnitus and ill-defined alterations in disposition are the most fre- 
quent. Traumatic neurasthenia may follow more severe injuries. It is 
characterized by an alteration of the mental attitude with instability, 
incapacity for intellectual effort, and attacks of excitement alternating 
with depression. 

Traumatic epilepsy is a rare sequel, attributable to irritation of 
the motor cortex secondary to patchy gliosis in the lacerated area. 
Traumatic insanity is also a rare sequel which occurs in persons with 
an inherited tendency towards mental instability. 

'The relation of post-trauftiatic disturbances to a defect in the bones 
of the cranium is a problem of great importance to the surgeon. Often 
the h^ad|0hii& appears to be centred round the defect ; the patient has 
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an unpleasant consciousness of weakness at this point ; or tlicre may be 
local pain, and appreciation of variations in intracranial tension, of 
which the normal person is unconscious. In some such cases it appears 
as though tlie defect itself is responsible for the symptoms, for closure 
of the gap by a bone transjdant may bring relief. Usually, however, 
,adtUM|iQn of membranes to the brain at this point and gliosis spreading 
dteeply through the brain are the underlying factors. 

In addition to the sequehc mentioned above, there are certain 
complications due to rupture of cerebral nerve tracts at the time of the 
injury. In this category are glycosuria, j>olyuria (from damage to the 
hypothalamic region), loss of sight, hearing or smell. 

Intracranial aeroceh (pneumoc(‘phalus) may also occur. This rare 
condition is charactcrizccl by the [)resencc of an air-containing cavity 
within the skull. In the common form, the aerocele lies within the 
substance of the frontal lobe, and it may be so large as to occupy the 
entire frontal lobe and extend back into the parietal lobe. In some 
cases, the air occupies a portion of the subdural or subarachnoid space. 
It may even gain access to the ventricles, either primarily or following 
rupture of an aerocele in the frontal lobe. 

In the great majority of eases the aerocele results from a fracture 
of the cranium involving one of the air sinuses — the frontal sinus most 
often, the ethmoid, sphenoid or mastoid sinuses rarely. At the time of 
the fracture the subjacent dura mater and arachnoid arc torn, and a 
narrow track is formed leading from the air sinus into the brain. When 
the patient coughs or sneezes (or swallows, in the case of the mastoid 
air cells), the increased jacssure within the sinus forces air into the 
substance of the brain. 

In a few cases the bone defect has betm caused by inflammatory 
erosion of the sinus wall, for example, in mastoiditis or ethmt)iditis. 
It is possible that oc(*asionally an aerocele may result from the action 
of gas-forrning organisms, for example, in a brain abs(‘ess. 

An intracranial aerocele generally develo]>s several days, or even a 
few weeks, after injury. In the common frontal type it is associated 
with repeated sneezing and sometimes with the discharge of cerebro- 
spinal fluid from the nostril. As the aerocele increases in size the intra- 
cranial tension rises, and leads to headache, vomiting, drowsiness oi 
delirium, and finally coma. In 50% of cases the issue is fatal, either 
from intracranial pressure or from superadded infection. 

Injuries to the Skull and Cranial Nerves 

The skull may be fractured at the site of impact of a blow, from its 
direct violence, or at some distant part from secondary stresses set up 
in the bones. The nature and extent of the fracture depend upon the 
size of the injuring object as well as upon the magnitude of the force. 

A small object inflicts a localized fracture at the point struck. 
The fracture may be compound, comminuted or defircssed, and it may 
be given various descriptive names — indentation, pond, gutter, punc- 
tured, etc, Such fractures are commonest in the vault of the skull. 
Rarely a pointed object may pass through the mouth or nose and cause 
a direct fracture of the base or pass through the orbit and lead to damage 
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of the orbital plate. Where such an injury is caused by an object of 
small calibre, the wound of entry may be so slight as to escape the most 
careful inspection. 

A large object, inflicting violence over a wide area of the skull, 
damages it by a different mechanism. There may be local damage at 
the site of impact, but, in addition, abnormal stresses and strains are set 
up through the whole skull. The bsise, the least elastic portion, gives 
way first, aiui fissures appear, which may extend widely, usually in a 
transverse direction or obliquely\ Not infrequently the fissures radiate 
in several directions, and they may cross the mid-line at the base. 

The cranial nerves may be injured in fractures of the base of 
the skull, particularly of the anterior and middle fossic. Nevertheless, 
it is remarkable how often the nerves escaf)e injury, (‘ven in very 
rateiisive fractures. Often the line of fracdurc avoids the nerve 
foramina, which arc surrounded by dense boiu^ and so are relatively 
resistant. Fibres of the olfactory tract may be torn in an injury to the 
cribriform plate ; the optic nerve is liable lo Ik* damagc tl as it lies in 
the optic foramen ; injury to the petrous bone le.ay rupture the 
abducent nerve ; the facial and acoustic ner\'(‘S may be injured as they 
lie in their bony canals. 

Healing of a fracture in the membrane bones of I he skull takes jdacc 
by fibrous union. Usually bony union does not take f)la(‘(‘, and there 
is no formation of callus at the seat of fracture. Occasionally, afler a 
long ijiterval, there is a certain amount of ossification between the 
fragments where the fracture crosses a suture line, but the new bone is 
always very scanty. The lack of new bone format ioii is generally 
attributed to the fact that osteoblasts are abs(‘nt from the bones formed 
in membrane. Similar failure of ossification occurs at the site of a 
trephine opening, the edges of which remain clearly delined and little 
altered after a period of years. 

INTRACRANIAL SUPPURATION 

The intracranial infections of surgical interest include extradural 
abscess, certain forms of meningitis, throinbophhjbitis of the venous 
sinuses, and brain abscess. These conditions differ greatly in their 
pathological features, and when they occur singly they give rise to 
distinctive clinical effects. Often, however, two or more of them occur 
together, or arise consecutively in the course of an extra-cranial 
mppuration, and in such cases the clinical picture is correspondingly 
1 ‘onfused. 

Primary Sources of Infection. In the great majority of cases 
intracranial suppuration is a sequel to a local septic process. Most 
rften it follows suppurative otitis media or infection of the nose and 
[laranasal air cavities, or it may arise as a complication of a compound 
fracture of the skull. Not infrequently it is due to spread of infection 
from a septic focus in the lip, nostril, or orbit. Rarely intracranial 
suppuration follows infection from a distant septic process. Intrathoracic 
infections such as bronchiectasis or pulmonary abscess are especially 
ipt to involve the braii^ presumably owing to the ease with which 
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septic emboli set free in the pulmonary veins may be transported to 
the cerebral arteries. 

Pathways of Infection. Infection may reach the intracranial 
structures by any of three routes, viz. : — 

(1) By continuity of tissue. 

(2) By the blood stream, arterial or venous. 

(8) By special regional pathways. 

It is important to note that lymph vessels offer no route of access 
to the brain. The brain has no lymph vessels, and the cerebrospinal 
fluid occupies a closed system, cut off from neighbouring lymph spaces 
by the endothelial lining of the meninges. It is now known that even 
the perivascular spaces in the brain are not lymph vessels, but exten- 
sions of the subarachnoid space, and so also are the perineural spaces of 
the olfactory and optic nerves. 

(1) By Continuity of Tissue. This is one of the most important 
pathways. In a recent investigation by Logan Turner and Reynolds 
it was held responsible in 40% to 50% of cases. 

Infection by this route is common in otitis media, and also in com- 
pound fracture of the skull. An extradural abscess is the commonest 
result, and if the dura mater is intact the infection generally spreads 
no further. If the dura mater is damaged, however, or if it undergoes 
inflammatory softening, further spread by direct continuity may lead 
to meningitis or to an abscess in the brain. Even if the dura is intact, 
however, the infection may spread through the wall of a vein, and lead 
to sinus thrombosis. 

(2) By the Blood Stream. Infection may reach the brain by the 
arterial blood stream, either in conditions of general pyaemia or, rarely, 
following erosion of the internal carotid artery by a septic process in 
the neck. In such cases, the usual result is the formation of single or 
multiple brain abscesses, often accompanied by meningitis. 

A much more important route, however, is the venous blood stream. 
This pathway was partly or wholly responsible in over 40% of the cases 
examined by Logan Turner and Reynolds. The process is a septic 
thrombosis, which originates in minute venules at the primary focus, 
and spreads, either in the normal direction of blood flow or against it, 
to the large intracranial venous sinuses. Infection by this route is not 
uncommon in otitis media, when the lateral sinus is especially liable 
to involvement. In this way also the cavernous sinus is infected from 
a septic focus in the lip, nostril or orbit (see p. 274). 

(3) By Special Regional Pathways. The most important pathway 

in this category is that of the perineural olfactory sheaths. These 
sheaths enclose endothelium-lined spaces which communicate with, 
and indeed are a part of, the subarachnoid space of the anterior cranial 
fossa. In health the perineural spaces do not communicate with the 
lymph vessels of the nose, but if, as a result of fracture of the anterior 
cranial fossa, or of ill-advised operation upon the roof of the nose, the 
olfactory sheaths be laid open, they afford immediate access for infiec- 
tioh. Usually in these cases the resu|t is meniiigitis, less commonly 
an abscess in the brain. ; ^ Vv 

Other special regional pathways, wfak^ occasionally transmit infec- 
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tion, are the pial sheaths of the optic, auditory and vcstibtilar nerves. 
Rarely a persistent cranio-pharyngeal canal (Uathke’s pouch) has been 
observed to act similarly as pathway for infection. 

Extradural Abscess. This is attributable almost invariably to 
spread of infection from some local lesion. Most often it follows sup- 
purative otitis media or infection of the mastoid air cells, or it may 
occur as a complication of compound fracture of the skull, osteomyelitis 
of the cranial' bones, or infections of the scalp. 

In the common form secondary to ear disease the abscess cavity is 
of small size, contains very little pus, and is surrounded by an exuberaiit 
mass of ^anulation tissue, which lies between the dura mater and the 
bones of the skull. The abscess gives rise to constitutional effects, but 
since its size is small there is rarely evidence of increased intracranial 
^tension or of focal lesions from pressure on the brain. Sometimes, 
however, papillcedema (optic neuritis) occurs. 

Extradural abscesses following compound fracture vary in severity 
with the virulence and the variety of the infection. Not infrequently 
they appear several weeks after the injury and grow slowly to large 
size, giving rise to increasing toxaemia and to signs of an increased intra- 
cranial pressure. If the infection is virulent, and particularly if the dura 
mater has been damaged at the time of fracture, the leptomcninges may 
become involved. 

When the skin over an extradural abscess is unbroken, there some- 
times develops a hard, tender, localized swelling of the soft parts (Pott’s 
puffy tumour), an inflammatory oedema con^parable to that seen 
superficial to any acute suppurative process, and without other patho- 
logical significance. * 

An extradural abscess may resolve, but if untreated is apt to extend 
beyond the reactive zone of granulation tissue and to lead to subdural 
infection, leptomeningitis or abscess in the brain. 

Acute Leptomeningitis. This may, like extradural abscess, follow 
local infective lesions, or it may follow infection from some distant source. 
The latter type, exemplified in meningococcal meningitis and in the 
meningitis of pneumonia, septicaemia or other disease, does not require 
consideration here. 

Local infection of the leptomeninges is most likely to arise where the 
dura mater has been damaged, as in a compound fracture or by a pene- 
trating wound, but it may occur with the dura mater intact^ The 
condition is grave, for the whole subdural space is usually invaded. 
Occasionally, however, if the infection is less virulent, adhesions 
form and lead to resolution of the disease or to a localized subdural 
abscess. 

Thrombophlebitis of the Venous Sinuses. This is a grave and often 
fatal affection. The channel most often affected is the lateral einue, 
which owes its susceptibility to its close relation to the middle ear. The 
disease usually follows osteomyelitis of the mastoid bone secondary to 
otitis media, and the sinus may be infected by direct continuity or 
along one of its small tributary veins. As a res^t of the infection the 
endothelial lining of the sinus becomes inflamed and thickened, and 
thrombosis occurs, blocking the lumen. The thrombus being infected 
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undergoes suppuration and softening, and consequently is very apt 
to break down and to cause general py^eniie dissemination. The 
thrombosis may esi^end down the internal jugular vein, whieli may 
then be felt as a firjp tcjnder cord in t lie* upper j)arLof the neck. Abscesses 
may form in the tissues around the vein, and the cervical lymph 
glands are enlarg^sd and tender. The infection may s[)read in otlier 
directions and lead .to mciiingilis and cerebral abscesses. 

The cavernous sinus may be infected from the lateral sinus, or frmn 
septic lesions in the soft tissues of the face or orbit, by thrombosis 
spreading along the angular vein or by way of the pterygoid venous 
plexus. It is to this complication that insect bites, erysipelas, boils 
and carbuncles in the rt'gion of the upper lip and ehcek owt‘ their 
especial danger. Since th(‘ two cavernous sinuses are directly connected 
across tfu' mid-line the ijileetion rapidly becomes bilateral. Obstruction 
of the venous pathway and the local effect of the int(Mise inllamniatum 
combine to cause great congestion and <x*dema within th(‘ orbit and in 
the eyelids and face. The infection may lead to ])aralysis of the third, 
fourth and sixth cranial nerves, which lie in. or in the wall of the sinus, 
and thus give rise to ])tosis, sejuint and o|)hthalmo[)legia. 1'he infection 
tends to sjwead along eommuni<‘ating venous channels, and in all but 
a few e.ases is rapidly fatal. 

The superior sagittal sinus is only rarely affected, and then usually 
from septic processes in the skull or sealf). Its pathological features 
do not differ from those seen in other sinuses. 

Abscess of the Brain. An abscess in the brain may lx* due to direct 
ba<‘terial invasion from some local suppurative process or to hoemato- 
genous infection from some distant source. The former is by far the 
eomnioner mode of origin. 

Abscesses di4£ to local suppuration an; most often attributable to 
disease of the middle ear, and the abscesses arc situated in those parts 
of the brain that lie nearest to the primary focus, namely, the temporal 
lobe oJ’ cerebellum. An abscess in the temporal lobe is usually situat(‘d 
in fhe white matter of the centrum ovale. It is generally attributable 
to spread of the infection through the tegmen tympani, and there is 
often extradural and subdural suppuration in the same region. In other 
cases there is no evidence of direct extension, Jind it may be presumed 
that the infection has been carried along communicating veins. A 
cerebellar abscess, which usually lies on the same side as the diseased 
ear, is often secondary to phlebitis of the sigmoid portion of tlui lateral 
sinus, to which it is closely related. 

Much less often the cause of the abscess is to be found elsewhere 
than the middle ear. Suppuration of the frontal sinuses occasionally 
leads to abscess in the frontal lobe, and rarely septic osteomyelitis of 
one of the skull bones has a similar sequel. Injuries to the skull and 
brain provide a portal of entry for organisms, or infection may be 
introduced at the time of injury, and if foreign bodies such as portions 
of clothing or fragments of shrapnel are also introduced an abscess is 
especially likely to occur. 

The character of the abscess de^ij^ upon the vimlence of the 
infection. If acute, the abscess is ill-^^iflited/and is ipore correctly 
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regarded as a spreadin/T suppurative encephalitis. A chronic abscess, 
which is more eornnion, becomes surrounded by a capsule of firm 
fibrous mmro^lial tissue, and may remain latent for many weeks. The 
abscess is usually single, and of small size. Its purulent content is 
usually thick, foul, and (»f greenish-yellow colour, but it may be dark 
brown from admixture with broken-down blood clot. Staph ylocoKigi, 
stieptococei or pneumococci may be present, but. often the pus apjKJurs 
sterile w’hen tested by ordinary cultural methods. 

Metastatic abscesses, due to haernatogenous infection, are not. 
infrequent in the course of general pyaernic and scj)tiejcmic states, and 
are then usually small and multiple. Abscesses may, however, occur 
quite apart from general pysemia, and in cases wliert* there is no otluT 
evidence that tlie infection has gained tlic blood stream. This occurs 
'most often as a complication of intrathoracic suppurativt* diseases, 
bronchiectasis, abscc.ss of th<‘ lung, or clironie (‘mj>yema., and it con- 
st ilutcs one of the risks of operations on infective lesions within 
the thorax. It seems likely that the special relationship of thoracic 
disease to brain abscess may be explain(‘d simply upon tin* anatomy of 
the circulation, fur minute infected particl(‘s set free in th(‘ pulmonary 
veins pass directly to the .systemic circulation. Nc^t infrcquc'ntly. 
abscesses following thoracic disease arc single. Thc*v are siiuat(‘d most 
often in the cerclirum, and since the irdcction is virulcait tlu\y usually 
progress rapidly to a fatal issue, often liy rupture into the ventricles. 

INTRACRANIAL TUMOURS 

Intracranial tumours include tumours arising from the brain itsclt, 
from its membrane, from the pituitary gland or from the acoustic nerve, 
as well as some rare varieties. Tumours from these sources vary grc^atly 
in their nior})hology, incidence, and life history. Many arc rajiidly 
growing, inliltrating tumours, unresponsive* to any form of therapy, 
however early and int(*nsiv’e ; others, tin the* contrary, grow slowly, 
and are anuaiable to surgical treatment. 

The work of Cushing and his associates has done mu(‘h to dispel the 
earlier fatalistic attitude tow^ards brain tumours. An intracranial 
neoplasm dcx*s not now inevitably jiresagc* death, and in an ajipreciablc 
proportion of ease's a complete eradication may be ai'complishcd. 

Of this latter group the outstanding example is the meningioma, 
which if accessible may, by the exerci.se of great care, be extirpatetl 
completely and with safety. Tumours of the acoustic nerve also may 
be removed, though the ojicration has its special dang(*rs. Some of the 
tumours of the glioma group react well to palliative measures, so that 
the fatal issue may sometimes be postponeil for many years. 

It is of obvious importance to have a full a])preciation of the various 
types of intracranial tumour and of the secondary disturbances which 
they may set up. These naturally vary in form and degree, but all 
types of growth tend, from their situation within the (cranial cavity, 
to have certain effects in common. In general, they may affect 
(1) the brain, whether by compression, invasion, irritation, ha*rnorrhagc 
or mdema ; (2) the intracranial circulation, of blood or cerebrospinal 
fluid ; (8) the skuII, by erosion or invasion, and (4) the spinal cord, by 
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descending degenerations of the nerve tracts. A few tumours may, in 
addition, affect the meninges,, by invasion or implantation. Rarely, 
the more malignant forms mAy invade even the soft parts outside the 
skull, and this is especially apt to occur after a decompression operation. 
Intracranial tumours practically never metastasize. 

The relative itequency of different varieties of tumours is indicated 
by Cushing’s statistics, taken from an extensive series of 1,146 cases. 
In 43% of these, the tumour originated in the brain itself (various 
types of glioma, including “ gliosarcoma ” and “ sarcoma ”), 19% were 
pituitary tumours^ 12% meniiigiomata and 9% tumours of the acoustic 
nerve. Miscellaneous tumours, including congenital and metastatic 
growths, made up the remaining 17%. 

MENINGIOMA (Dural Endothelioma) 

A meningioma is a simple tumour of slow growth, which is dan- 
gerous to life only by reason of its situation in tlic closed cranial 
cavity. It grows from the arachnoid mater (not, as was formerly 



Fia. 117. Menin^oma (dural endothelioma). The tumour, derived from 
the arachnoid mater, has compressed and indented the brain but has 
not invaded it. Note the lobulated character and the vascularity of 
the growth, (After Cruveilhier.) 

believed, from the dura mater), and it seems probable that in most 
cases it originates from the arachnoideal villi which lie in relation to 
the large venous sinuses {see p. 263), 

A meningioma is situated most ofto)a in the anterior and middle 
fdssse and on the stiperolateral surfaces of h^in; . ; By reason of its 
slow growth, which permits compailsatbry^ bulk of the 
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brain, it may attain considerable size, and at the time at which 
operation is performed it may be tlie, size of a golf ball or even 
larger. Often the tumour is cdosely related to one of the large venous 
sinuses of the meninges, and often it is extremely vascular. Moi-e- 
over, the vessels in the meninges and bone near the tumour are fre- 
quently dilated, and consequently haemorrhage at the time of operation 
may be profpse. Occasionally the tumour is less vascular and more 
fibrous, and it may then become calcified {psanmmna), 

A meningioma may extend deeply towards the brain or super- 
Geially through the dura mater and the skull. In extending dcieply 
it displaces the brain but never invades it. and consequently when 
accessible it may, by the exercise of patience and care, be enucleated 
entire. Sometimes it is sessile, and is atta(!hed to the arachnoid 
'mater by a broad base, but even when pedunculated and almost buried 
in cerebral tissue it always retains a definite capsule*. The dura 
mater superficial to the tumour is iirst thic'kcnc d by reactionary fibrosis 
and later invaded, and eventually the cranial bones also are aff(*ct(*d. 

The effects of a 


meningioma upon the 
overlying cranial bones 
are characteristic and 
important. The bone 
is sometimes invaded 
by tumour cells, but 
more commonly it 
undergoes changes 
from perineoplasmic 
hyperaemia. At first 
there is a simple ero- 
sion, so that a cup-like 
depression, sometimes 
bounded by projecting 
osteophytes, appears 
on the inner table. 
Later there is often 
some reactionary new 



bone formation on the Fig. 118. Meningioma (dural endothelioma) pene- 
outer table forming a trating the skull, x 100. The tumour is composed 

, j ’ 4 - 11 , solSl masses of cells arranged in whorls. The 

hard, S m o o t n l y have the general character of endothelial cells, 

rounded swelling under Near the centre of the whorls they are somewhat 

the scalp. Less often ^P"***® shaped, and in other parts they are larger 

J' . ^ . and more rounded. 

bone IS formed m per- (Labormor^of EoyalColUge of Phv»iciuM of Edinburgh,) 

pendiciilar deposits 

which resemble the “ sun-ray ” spicules of periosteal sarcoma. Seen 


in a radiogram, such an appearance is apt to suggest the presence 
of a primary bone tumour, and the underlying meningioma may escape 


recognition. 

Microscopically, a meningioma is composed of elongated, spindle- 
shaped somewhat resembling fibroblasts, set in a .matrix con- 

taining collagen Jifflwils and hyaline material. Ck>mmonly the cells 
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have a whorled arrangement, often around a central blood vessel. 
Larger cells of endothelial type may be pi\*,sent- Often the blood 
vessels are large and numerous, and there may be areas of haemorrhage. 
In some of the less vascular tumours tluTc are spherical bodies com- 
posed of concenlric lamina* infill rat eti with calcium (psammoma 
bodies). 

The course of a meningioma is characterized by slow and, for the 
most part, symptoinless growth. In a])proximately lialf of the eases 
th(*re is a history of an injury, often definitely localized to the a.ff(‘cted 
part of the skull. The first and for a long tiiiu* the only sign may be 
some local disturbance, such as pain of a dull acliing characUT Iocaliz(*d 
to the affected region, or unilateral headache. Sometimes the inward 
growth of the tumour may give rise to fb(‘al signs sueli as e])ileptiform 
convulsions or, if the tumour lies at the base, an ociilai- paresis. In 
other eases tlie presence of a bony swelling under th(' scalp may be the 
revealing sign. In radiograms the clianges described above may be 
recognized, and, in addition, if the tumour is very vascular it may be 
possible to see dilated vascailar channels in the bones. 

THE GLIOMA GROUP 

This term has been applied to the tumours hitherto called glio- 
sareorna, and sarcoma and to other lesions, as well as to tlx* simpl(‘ form 
of glioma, for it is now recognized that all th(*se tumours, whatever theii’ 
ajipearanee and behaviour, are derived from tlu^ cells of the supporting 
fabric of the brain, the neuroglia. The neuroglia, like the a(‘tual nerve 
cells, is an ectodermal structure, and it is therefore incorrect to label its 
tumours sarcomata. True sarcoma is extremely rare, for practically 
the only mesodermal tissues in the skull are the blood vessels and tlieir 
supporting framework. 

In the past two decades there have been many additions to our 
knowledge of the pathology and life history of gliomata. On the one 
hand, improvements in the staining methods applicable to nerve 
tissues, which have been introduced cspcf*inlly by members of the 
Spanish school of neuropathologists, have render(‘d possible an 
accurate appreciation of the histology of brain tumours, and, <»n the 
other hand, the widespread adoption of surgical measures in this field 
has given a great impetus to fuller investigation. 

Classification of Gliomata 

Bailey and Cushing have emphasized that in brain tumours, as in 
tumours elsewhere, the more primitive the predominating cell the 
more malignant is the tumour’s behaviour. Tumours composed of cells 
resembling adult neuroglia cells are slow-growing, and but for their 
peculiar situation would be non-inalignant ; tumours composed of 
primitive cells grow fast and kill rapidly. The cells of the neuroglia in 
their development in the embryo undergo many changes of shape, form 
and staining reaction, and in tuii^rs tie cells may revert tp any of 
these primitive forms. Thus it is pdssible^to classify a tumour a^^rding 
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to the degree of reversion of its predominant cell type, and the greater 
the reversion the more malignant the tumour. 

This is the rational basis of Cushing’s classification. It has evoked 
much adverse criticism oj) various pathological grounds, and particularly 
on the grounds that few )>rain tumours conform strictly to type, many 
show several different stages of eell differentiation, and many cannot be 
classified exa(*tly in any of the recognized groiij)s but in spite of these 
criticisms there can be no doubt that tht‘ elassitication represents a 
great advance upon any ])reviously attempted. For a proper under- 
standing of its basis it will be necessary to consider briefly tlic dcv(‘lop- 
ment of the neuroglia. 

Development of Neuroglia. Practically all tlu* tissues of the central 
nervous system are d(‘rived from ectodcTin. At tlie dorsal surface of 
tile early embryo tluTc apjiears a raised iu‘ural jilatc,” and this is 
hollowed out as tlie “ neural groovt'/’ and later dej>r<‘ssed below and 
completely separated IVoin the skin surfaci*. I'his is the primitive brain 
and sjiinal cord, and at this stage it is n^pnsc'iited by a tube', lined by a 
single layer of epithelial cells derived IVom the surface ectoderm, the 
neural or vieduUary rpitheliwn. Karely the cells of a tumour rev'crt to 
this ])rimitive type, and the tumour is efirrespondingly malignant (the 
so-called m(‘dullary epithelioma). 

From this medullary cjiithelium there develop [)olh the nerve cells 
prop(‘r and the supporting framework or lUMiroglia. The ru‘rv(‘ <*ells 
and their immediate iirogenilors so rarely give ris(‘ to tumours, that 
their d(‘veIopmeut need not he considered furthcT. Almost all bram 
tumours arise from glial tissues, and the d(‘velopment of the glia 
must therefore be studied in more detail. The [irirnitive neuroglia 
eell is th(? spongioblast, an ( longated, somewhat spindlc-shajicd cell 
that can be identified by its staining reactions ndth gold sublimate. 
Cells of this type are fre(juently sc€‘n in the common malignant glioma 
(gliosareoma), and this tumour may therefore be called a spongio^ 
blastoiaa. 

From this spongioblast stage the dcv(‘lopii:g neuroglia eell undergoes 
various modifications and eventually attains the adult form, the 
aMrocyie. This is a star-sliapcd cell with long branching spidery 
processes, one of which, the “ sucker-foot,” is attached in close relation 
to a capillary blood vessel, whence its nourishment is derived. Astro- 
cytes predominate in the simple glioma, which may therefore be call<‘d 
an astrocytoma. Two types of astrocyte are recognized, protoplasmic 
astrocytes and fibrillary astrocytes, and either may predominate in a 
simple glioma or astrocytoma. 

One further cell requires to be mentioned— the indifferent cell or 
medulloblast. This is a small, round or carrot-shaped, dark-staining 
cell. Its origin and function are not clear, but it seems probable that it is 
derived from an original eell of the medullary epithelium, and that it 
is bipotentiah able to form either nerve eells or neuroglia. It is eon- 
scquently of primitive type, and its tumours, which arise most often in 
the cerebellum, are exceedingly malignant (medulloblastoma). 

Lastly, there arfe two other structures from which tumours may 
occa3io9^1y arise, the pineal gland and the ependyma or lining mem- 
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brane of the ventricles. Both of these tissues arise from spongio 
blasts at an early stage in the development of the brain, and the 
tumours arising from them may be regarded as gliomata with special 
characteristics. 


. : Types of Glioma 

The common tumours of the glioma group fall into three classes, 
distinctive both in morphology and clinical course. Formerly they 



Fio. 110. Glioma of the cerebral cortex. The tumour has extended to the 
surface of the brain and has compressed the lateral ventricle. 

{DepuHmmd of Surgory, UnivertUy of Sdinhurgh.) 

were known respectively as glioma, gliosarcoma and sarcoma. Since 
sarcoma ** is inadmissible for tumours of ectodermal origin it is proper 
that these terms should be superseded, but it is by no means easy to 
replace them, Th^ following classification may be adopted ; — 

(1) Glioma of slow growth : (si|aple 

(fi) Glioma of rapid growth : spoh|p€iblaistom| 
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(8) Glioma composed mainly of small round cells : medulloblastoma 
(sarcoma). 

In addition, there are rare tumours arising from the pineal body, the 
ependyma, and other tissues. 

(1) Glioma of Slow Growth : Astrocytoma (Simple Glioma). This 
tumour is composed mainly of adult neuroglia cells or astrocytes. It 
is the commonest neuroglial tumour, and it is relatively benign in the 
pathological sense and of slow growth. It occurs at any age and is 



Fio. 121. Glioma arising from the roof of the fourth ventricle. The 
tumour lias dispiaoed the cerebellum and has given rise to a oonsiderable 
degm of hydrocephalus. 

'GhgMrtiiMNt ef SWwry, pf Edin^tnurith,) 
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common in the frontal lobes and in the cerebellum, less frequent in the 
other parts of the cerebral hemispheres. In adults the frontal lobes arc 
affected most commonly, whereas in children the cerebellum is the 
commonest site. The tumour forms a fairly firm mass of indefinite 
outline, merging indistinctly into the surrounding white matter of the 
brain. It is usually pale and relatively avascular, and is therefore 
liable to central degeneration from necrosis. This may proceed, 
especially in the cerebellum, to the formation of a ffliomatons cysU a 
rounded, smooth-walled space of considerable size, (*ontaining clear 
straw-coloured fluid. Sometimes the cyst may replace almost the whole 
tumour, and only a few tumour cells remain in the cyst wall. 

Microscopically, the tumour is composed principally of adult 
astroeyt(\s, which are l•ecognizable in sections prepared by the gold 
sublimate or other suitable methods as star-shaped cells with elongated 
branching processes. Tlu* intercellular substance vari(‘s in amount find 
may h<! clear or tnivcrsed by numerous fibrils. V^cssels are few and 
well f(»rm(‘d, and mitotic figures arc scanly. The whole appearance 
often may resemble adult neuroglia tissue and it may sometimes be 
diflieult to distinguish the tumour from the surrounding white matter. 

Tumours of this class arc of slow growth, and if the dangers of 
iner(!ased intracranial tension fire overcome by fi timely and suitably 
placed decompression opening, the fatal issue iiuiy be postpotuid for a 
eonsiderfililc number of yefirs. In Cushing’s series the average survival 
period was almost six years. 

(2) Glioma of Rapid Growth : Spongioblastoma (Crliosareomfi). This 
tumour, almost as common fis the first types differs greatly in appearance 

and behaviour. Its 



Fio. 122. Malignant glionm (spongioblastoma). 
X 275. The tumour is derived from glia ^d it 
reproduces the primitive neuroglia ceU|j;ir,[MfWo- 
kdasts, laige, darkfy staining, spiiilf|[l^|ibap^' 
Eliminating at one or both poles in Wavy pjxicesi^es. 
^'^'itabwatwy 6f RoyoKlcUege of PhyHdan$ of ' v 


predominant cell is the 
spongioblast, the most 
immature cell of the 
neuroglia series, and 
the tumour is eorre- 
spondingly malignant. 
It commonly affects 
adults between the ages 
of forty and fifty, but 
may occur at any age 
from ten to seventy 
years,. The frontal 
lobes are the most 
commonly affected, less 
often other parts of the 
cerebrum. The tumour 
forms a bulky soft vas- 
cular mass, very liable 
to haemorrhage and to 
central necrosis. It in- 
vades the surrounding 
cere$b^al tissue and 
, Often the 
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tumour appears to be eneapsuled, but this apfW‘aranee is misle^din^, 
for the capsule, wlji(‘h consists of brain tissue compressed by the capidly 
growing tumour, itself contains malignant cells. The tumour usually 
does not invade* the 
meninges, but in ran* 

cases after an explora- , 

tory operation it may 

extend and involve the r A > 

soft tissues of the scalp ^ ^ 

and neck. It does not 
metastasize to distant 

CS i;-; 

tumour is to give rise 
to widespread vascular 

changes and tedcnia in /tSSf - 

the brain. Thisoeihnia 

is one of the important m 

factors leading to the ^ ‘ 

(‘urly fatal issue. v 

Microscopically, the 
tumour is very cellular, 

imd very i,i«)n.orp),i<- ,.^3 Med,.lI.,blusto,„u. x 4 .m». A ...uliB-.a... 

1 here are round and ttiniour of the eerctH'lhim, dfriv^t'd from neiirogliu, 
spindle-shaped cells <»f and reimxlnemg primitive glia eells c»f mediillo- 
various sizt.'s, so that ***'‘^^ 

t he growtil res(‘mbles a of luml Colleye oj nmnum of KtJinlniryh.) 

rapidly growing mixed-cell sarcoma. Often giant mnltimiciear cells are 
preisent, and there may he syncytial masses. Mitotic ligiires, often 
irregular in form, are eominon. The tumour is V(‘ry vascular and there 
are usually areas of degeneration and hfcmorrhage. The high 
malignancy of the tumour is reileeted in the )>osl-operaliv«‘ survival 
rate, wliieh in Ojshing’s series averaged twelve months. l)(‘eornpr(*ssion 
relieves the intracranial tension but has little effect on the cerebral 
cedema, and operation, therefore, often gives little benelit. 

(3) Glioma composed mainly of Small Round Cells : Medullo-blastoma 
(Sanjoma). This tumour, the third member of the glioma group, is 
much less common than those already described, and it has been 
recognized as a distinct type only through the work of Bailey and 
Cushing. It seems probable that formerly it was often regarded as a 
small round-cell sarcoma. It is a tumour of childhood, and almost 
always arises in the cerebellum, either in the vermis or in one of the 
lateral lobes or in the roof of the fourth ventricle. The tumour has a 


Ff(j. 128. Mediillobhistouiu. X 4(>(). A iiiuligiiiiiit 
tiiniour of tlu" rercU*Ihiin, tliTiv^t'd IVoin neiirogliu, 
utid repnxliioiiig primitive glia eells f»f mediillo- 
hlast type. 

{Laboratory of lioyal VoUeye of l*hyinrionn of iidniiniryh») 


remarkable tendency to disseminate along the meninges, and numerous 
secondary growths may cover the surface of the hind-brain (sareomatosis 
of the meninges), often obscuring the primary lesion. It is a tapidly 
growing tumour, and, from its position close to the fourth vcntriclt*, it 
is very apt to cause hydrocephalus by obstructing the cerebral aqueduct. 
The tumour if very responsive to irradiation, and adequate exixwsure 
to X-rays may effect a ren^rkable relief of pressure symptoms. 
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Microscopically, it is very cellular. The cells are small, and round or 
carrot shaped, v/ith deep-staining nuclei and scanty cytoplasm, and in 
its whole appcH ranee it resembles a round-cell sarcoma. Occasionally 
there is a rosette-like arrangement. The cells are believed to be 
medullo-blasts or “indifferent cells,” the primitive bipotential cells 
derived from the medullary epithelium. 


TUMOUR OF THE ACOUSTIC NERVE 


This tumour differs botli in its nature and in its effects from either 
of the gioups of intracranial tumours already considered. It arises 
from the acoustic nerve, from either its cochlear or vestibular 
fibres, and is a neurinoma derived from the neurilemma sheath {see 
p. 818 ), Not infrequently there are bilateral tumours. In rare cases 

one of the various 



Fig. 124. Acoustic neuroma. X 275. The iuiiiuui 
is composed of leashes of spindle-shaped cells 
resembling the cells of the neurolemma sheath. 
(Labaratory of Hoyal College of Phyticiane of JBdinbur^h.) 


forms of neurofibro- 
matosis coexists. 

The tumour is of 
slow growth, benign 
and encapsuled, dan- 
gerous only from its 
close proximity to im- 
portant structures. The 
tumour arises usually 
in that part of the 
acoustic nerve which 
lies immediately out- 
side the main cranial 
cavity in the internal 
acoustic meatus. It 
forms a fibrous, grey 
or greyish-yellow mass, 
hrm and solid at first, 
though later with small 
areas of degeneration 
at the centre. The 
nerve fibres do not 


traverse the tumour, 

neither are they spread over its surface, but are completely engulfed 
and lost. The tumour slowly dilates the internal acoustic meatus 


and protrudes into the cranial cavity so that it lies in the angle 
between the pons and the cerebellum, forming a more or less oval 
mass which may attain a long diameter of 8 to 5 cms. As the 
tumour arises deep to the point at which the nerve pierces the dura, it 
is invested in a capsule of arachnoid. In its expansion it encroaches 
upon the major branches of the basilar artery, which becomes incor- 
porated in the capsule. Hsemorrhage from one of these vessels con- 
stitutes a formidable risk at ope^Mfa«|j^tuated as it is in the conflned 
subtentorial cavi|^^ the tunmur,ieif;^ttm causes much damage 

by impingihg cm adjacent structi^^ 
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and paralysed, the cerebellum is affected, and, most important of all, 
the pons is dislocated far from its central position, compressing and 
obstructing the cerebral aqueduct and leading to liydrocephalus. 

Microscopically, the tumour is composed of interspersed zones of 
dense and of lax connective tissue. In the dense areas elongated 
or spindle-shaped cells are buried in a dense interlacing fibrous stroma. 
The cells are for the most part scanty and scattered diffusely, but they 
may be numerous and arranged in whorls. The nuclei usually present a 
palisade aitangement. Interspersed irregularly in small patches are 
areas of lax connective tissue with a loose reticular and almost 
myxomatous appearance. 

The effects of the tumour are characteristic, and arc clearly reflected 
in a striking chain of clinical features. For a long time the only effect is 
interruption of the fibres of the two divisions of the acoustic nerve, 
and cither the cochlear or the vestibular division may be affected 
first. There is therefore a history that for a period of years there 
has been progressive unilateral deafness, often with tinnitus and some 
giddiness. 

As the tumour expands the internal acoustic meatus, and begins to 
encroach upon the cranial cavity, it may cause pain, of a dull, aching 
character in the suboccipital region and below the ear. 

With further increase in size the tumour affects other cranial nerves, 
which become stretched out by the dislocation of the mid-brain towards 
the opposite side. The trigeminal nerve is usually the earliest to be 
affected and there may be numbness or a sensation of burning in 
the field of its distribution. Involvement of the facial nerve may 
later lead to some degree of facial paresis. The abducent nerve, 
though close to the site of the tumour, escapes damage at first on 
account of its length, which allows a certain degree of stretching. 
Later, however, its involvement leads to diplopia and strabismus. 

Further enlargement leads to pressure upon the cerebellum, with 
ataxia and nystagmus. Most important of all, even a small tumour of 
the acoustic nerve may dislocate the mid-brain sufficiently to cause 
obstruction of the cerebral aqueduct, and may form a “ pressure cone ” 
by forcing the brain stem into the foramen magnum ; and with the onset 
of internal hydrocephalus there arise all the signs of increased intracranial 
pressure. The nystagmus is increased, vomiting of the cerebral type 
occurs, and there is an extreme degree of papillcedema. 

UNCOMMON INTRACRANIAL TUMOURS 

Angioma. An angioma in the brain is situated most commonly 
in the cerebellum. It is a congenital tumour and may be associated 
with angiomata in other parts of the body or with other congenital 
malformations, and it may have a familial incidence. 

Cushing and Bailey divide angioma of the brain into two major 
groups, the angiomatous malformations and the true neopJa««ms or 
angio-blastomata. 

(1) Angiomatous-jnfljalfbriftat^^ ite developmental in origin and 
are somefi&eai; witK dohgeidtal naevi of the scalp. They 
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may bo venous orurlcrial in character, rarely cajn Mary. The dilated 
vessels are situated on the surface of the brain, generally over one 
cerebral heiuisfdiere. There may be a simple enlargement of a single 
vessel, a tangled varicosity of several vessels, or a eomj>licatcd racemose 
dilatation extending widely over the surface and also deeply into the 
substance of the brain. 

Such malformations may give rise to attacks of Ja(*ksonian epilepsy, 
to unilateral exofdithalrnos and to inereased intracranial tension with 
papillo dema. An arterial angioma, or a venous one that has acquired 
secondary eonuminieation with tin* arterial system, may give rise to 

a bruit, which, though 
not so loud as that 
caused by an art(*rio- 
venous aricurysm, may 
yet he distinctly 
audible w'ith a stetho- 
scope. 

(2) T he a n g i o* 
blastoma is a true 
tumour composed of 
(*clls of angioblastic 
origin. It is situated 
almost always in the 
cerebellum, generally 
near the rnidlinc close 
to the posterior end of 
the fourth ventricle. 
It may be solid or 

cystic. Three types are 
recognizable on iniero- 
seo[)ie examination, 
according as the 
struet\ire is mainly 
capillary, mainly 
cellular or mainly 
cavernous In its 

(^linical course, it resembles closely and is mistaken sometimes for 
simple glioma. 

Dermoid Cyst. A dermoid cyst inside the cranium is ran*. It 

may arise either in the brain, especially in the eerebelUim, or in the 

subdural or epidural space and may grow slowly and eventually attain 
large size. Oeeasionally” an extradural dermoid cyst communicates 
through a small aperture in the bone with a cyst in the soft tissues of 
the scalp or face, especially at the external orbital margin. 

Tumours of the Pineal Gland. These are of the nature of gliomata 
or teratoma. Both varieties affect young adults, usually of the male 
sex. They do not grow rapidly, but from their situation may tend 
even w^hen small to obstruct the cerebral aqueduct and to lead to 
hydrocephalus. The first signs, and the oniy.pnes, may be 

those of increased intracranial tension. Soh^etimes^. 



Ki<;. TJ.*). Kpoiulyiual ^lioirni. x 27 . 1 . Tlie tuninnr 
is derived from neuni^liu eellh uiid w]>roduees the 
priiiiilive strueture of the (‘peiidyiiml liiuiig mem- 
iiraiie of llie Aeiilneles. Suiiu‘ t>f the eells arc' 
arraiigert in palisade fashion round a seiiiihinar 
space. Near llie left margin is a pseudo-n>si*11e 
{Lahoniiorf/ of Hoj/a! Collenv of I*hynii'uin8 of Kdiohurqh,) 
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in the case of a teratoma* there is some degree of sexual precocity, 
which is believed to be due to an increased functional activity of the 
gland. 

Tumours of the Ependyma. The cfKuidyma, tJse lining nieuibrane 
of the ventricles, is derived from spongioblasts, which early in their 
histogenesis become differentiated from the cells destined to form 
the neuroglia. Ependymal cells are characteri/ed by the possession 
of cilia and liny, rod-like, deep extensions of their protoplasm - 
blepharoplasts. Hoth these characteristics may be reproduced in the 
tumours. Ependymal tumours occur usually in relation to the fourth 
ventricle. They are of slow growth but lead rapidly to obstructive 
hydrocephalus. They may be found, rarely, in other parts of the 
ventricular system. 

» Sarcoma. It s(‘ems probable that a true primary san^oma in the 
brain is of extreme rarity, and that the majority of tumours pre- 
viously regard<‘(i as of that nature* are gliomata. A true malignant 
mesoblastie tumour may arise from the jierivascular eomiective tissue. 
Occasionally a sar(‘oma ii.* some other part of the body may metastasize* 
to the brain. 

Tuberculoma. This is a tuberculous mass, cither a solitary follicle 
or, more commonly, several confluent nodules. It occurs most often in 
children, and usually affects the cerebellum or the frontal lolx*, and 
forms a lump which at first is firm and rounded, hut later caseates. 
It may attain the size of an egg, and, especially wh(‘n situated in the 
cerebellum, gives rise to elinieal features which may simulate tliosc 
of a tumour. It eonimonly leads to a fatal issue by infecting tlie 
meninges. 

Gumma. A gumma originates in, or c*losc to, the meninges as single 
or multiple nodules. The nodules are grey or greyish red, and, in Lheir 
progress, they resemhh? gummata elsewhere. They tend to undergo 
central softening and, later, to heal with the produ(*tion of much sear 
tissue and with serious cerebral impairment. 


EFFECTS OF INTRACRANIAL TUMOURS 


The symptoms of intracranial tumours fall naturally into two 
groups — those due to the local effects of the tumour upon the adjacent 
brain and membranes, and those which result from an increase ol' 
intracranial tension. 

Those of the first grouj) are the focal symptoms, which vary 
with the situation and character of the individual tumour. Their 
consideration would include the whole subject of topographical <liagnosis, 
which is outside the scope of the present work. 

The second group includes the classical triad, headache, vomiting 
and papillcedema (optic neuritis), and also giddiness, convulsions, 
changes in mentality, and the signs characteristic of hypopituitarism. 

Headache may be due either to localized pressure of the tumour 
or to a general increase in the intracranial tension. Local pressure 
pain is most cliaracteristie ^ meningioma, or it may occur when an 
acoustic tumour expands the auditory meatus. The pain is 
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usually localized to one side of the head or even to a particular spot» 
and, in the case of a meningioma, there may be tenderness on pressure. 
Subtentorial tumours sometimes give rise to pain referred to the nape 
of the neck. Headache from increased intracranial tension is most 
severe with tumours that lead to internal hydrocephalus, such as 
tumours of the acoustic nerve, the cerebellum and the fourth ventricle. 
The pain is paroxysmal, worst at night and in the early morning, and 
is precipitated by any action, such as coughing, straining, or pressure 
upon the veins of the neck, which will lead to an increased tension 
inside the skull. Cerebral oedema is probably an important cause c>f 
headache. 

Vomitwg^ like headache, is most frequent at night and in the early 
morning. It is probably due to increased intraventricular pressure, 
which affects the vomiting centre of the medulla. It is most frequent 
when internal hydrocephalus is present. 

Papillcedema (optic neuritis) is a state of venous congestion of the 
optic disc and retina. It is due, in all probability, to compression of 
the central vein of the retina as it leaves the optic nerve and passes 
across the subarachnoid space of the optic sheath. It is most obvious 
with tumours of the temporal lobe, the cerebellum and the fourth ventricle, 
and may be absent in subcortical cerebral tumours. The optic cup of 
the retina, normally depressed below the surface, fills up with cedema 
and may even project above the general retinal surface. The 
cedema spreads to the retina around it, the veins become greatly 
engorged, liaemorrhages may occur, and eventually secondary optic 
atrophy develops. Vision may remain unimpaired for a long time, 
but eventually there may be total blindness. 

Giddiness may be a symptom of general increase in pressure or it 
may result from a direct effect of a tumour upon the apparatus of 
equilibration. It is seen most often with tumours of the acoustic nerve, 
the cerebellum and the pons. 

Hypopituitarism is a secondary effect of an increase of intracranial 
pressure, and is especially common when the tumour has given rise to 
a state of internal hydrocephalus. The floor of the third ventricle dilates, 
exerts pressure upon the base of the skull, and leads to erosion of the 
clinoid processes and flattening of the pituitary fossa. Either from direct 
pressure upon the gland itself, or from obstruction to the flow of its 
secretion into the cerebrospinal fluid, there results a condition of 
hypopituitarism, with obesity, polyuria, increased sugar tolerance and 
sexual infantilism. The effect of intracranial tumours upon the pituitary 
may be demonstrated in radiograms, for erosion of the clinoid processes 
and enlargement of the pituitary fossa are well recognized radiographic 
signs of increased intracranial tension. 

j^eciions of the cranial nerves may result from hydrocephalus. 
They are believed to be due to stretching of the nerves from downward 
displacement of the brain. The abducent nerve is involved most 
commonly, occasionally the trigeminal and rarely the oculomotor and 
facid. It is important to recognize that these disturbances are merely 
evidence of intracranial hypertemion. They are of 3^^ value in the 
localization of tbe'tumour. 
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DISEASES OF THE PITUITARY GLAND 

It is a cause of wonder that so small an or^ari as the pituitary gland 
should play vSO important a part in the growtli of Ihe body and its nirta- 
bolism. The gland is (‘onneeteil by the infimdibuhim to the tuber 
einereuni of the floor of the third \t‘ii<riolc. It is lit tie larger than a pea, 
yet it exercises, through its internal secretions, a profound influeiu^e (m 
growth, sexual functions, metabolism, etc. 

It consists of four parts — ^anterior, intermediate, tuberal, and 
nervous — which differ from one another in derivation, in structure, and 
probably in function. The pars anterior is usually spoken of as the 
anterior lobe, and tlie pars intermedia and pars nervosa togeth<‘r as 
the posterior lobe. Between the two lobes there is a cleft-like space 
which contains glairy fluid. The pars anterior and the pars intermedia 
are ectodermal in origin, and arise from a tubular protrusion of the oral 
epithelium. 'Fhe pars lUTVosa also is of ectodermal origin, but is 
derived from tlie neural ectoderm, and arises as a downgrowtii from the 
floor of the third veniriele. The pars tuberalis is fornu'd from a separate 
outgrowth of the oral ectoderm, and in sonu^ animals it remains sc'parate 
from the rest of the gland. 

Histological Structure of the Pituitary Gland 

The pars anterior is composed of two distinct kinds of cells -clear 
and granular. The clear cells are known as chromophobe cells, and the 
granular as ehromophil cells. There are two types of granular cells — 
basophil and eosinophil ; both are derived from chromophobe (mother) 
cells, and by special staining methods transitional types of each can be 
recognized. Normally the chromophobes constitute 52%, the c^osiiiophil 
37%, and the basophil 1 1 % of the c<*lls in t he pars ant (‘rior. The basopliil 
cells are increased in number following castration and after thyroitl- 
eetoniy. 

The pars intermedia (poorly developed in man) is a thin strip of 
tissue composed of clear non-granular cells, amongst which there are 
vesicles filled wit Ii colloid. In places its cells extend into the pars nervosa 
and undergo degeneration to form hyaline or granular (x>]luid material. 
These “ colloid bodies ” pass upwards through the pars nervosa and 
are eventually set free in the cerebrospinal fluid of the third ven- 
tricle. Tlie colloid is therefore regarded as the active secretion of 
the pars intermedia and is probably derived from the basophil cells of the 
anterior lobe. Its production is greatly increased after thyroidectomy. 

The pars nervosa is composed of neuroglia and ependymal cells. It 
contains no cells of a definitely neuronic character. Developmentally 
and functionally the posterior lobe participates in the complicated pro- 
cesses attributed to the hypothalamus, from which it is an outgrowtli. 

The pars tuberalis is different in structure from the rest of the 
gland. It surrounds the infundibulum and forms a sheath for it, and 
the base of the brain spreads over the tuber cinereura. The pars 
tuberalis is exceedingly vascular and looks not unlike thyroid tissue ; 
it contains areas of squamous epithelium formed, it is believed, by a 
process of metaplasia. In lower vertebrates this part of the gland 
controls m^^nophore activity. 

9, ¥ATB 
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. The Fuiactioiis of the Pituitary Gland 

Knowledge of the functions of the pituitary gland, though still 
incomplete, has been greatly enhanced clinical, pathological and 
experimental observations, and it is now proved that the gland occupies 
a dominating position in the endocrine system, governing directly or 
indirectly a su^rising number of biological processes. 

The anterior lobe provides at least six or more hormones. T^ey 
are : (1) gonadotropic : which controls the development of the sex 
glands and the various phases of the reproductive cycle, ^he large 
quantities of the hormone found from an early stage of pregnancy in 
the urine and blood are the basis of the Aschheim-Zondek biological 
test for pregnancy. (2) Growth : which controls skeletal development 
and the time of fusion of epiphyses. (8) Thyrotropid: suggested by 
the experimental observations that hypophysectomy - causes . thyroid 
atrophy, whose effects can be controlled by replacement therapy. 
Excessive dosage of extracts of the pituitary leads to hyperplasia of the' 
thyroid and a condition resembling toxic goitre. (4) Adrenotropie : 
which controls the size and activity of the suprarenal cortex. (5) Lacto- 
genic : which promotes lactation at the end of pregnancy, and is believed 
to confer the “ mother instinct ” in animals. (6) Diabetogenic and 
ketogenic : suggested by the observat|||is that (a) diabetes disappears 
from a depancreatized animal after hypophysectomy, and (b) that 
injections of anterior lobe extract will produce diabetes and ketbnuria. “ 

The posterior lobe may be removed without fatal result, and, indeed, 
without demonstrable effect. Very little is known of its normal phycfip- 
logical action, but it is believed to participate in the important metaboflic 
functions subserved by the hypothalamic nuclei. The extract of the 
posterior lobe {pituitrin) has very active pharmacological and hornumic 
effects, but its mode of action in normal conditions is not yet determined. 
The extract contains two easily separable active principles — pitressin 
and oxytocin, Pitressin raises blo^ pressure, stimulates peristalsis, 
antagonizes insulin and suppresses the diuresis which follows a large 
intake of fluid. Oxytocin is a powerful stimulant of plain muscle ani^ 
terminates pregnancy, and in this properly antagonizes the hornione. 
of the basophil cells of the anterior lobe of the pituitary. 

N 

Syndromes of Disorders of the Pituitary Qand , ^ 

In the light of the known and suspected functions of the p^uitary, 
the origin and features of its diseases are easily understandable ; and 
it is obvious that not the pituitary entirely but other endocrine glands, 
especially the sex glands, share in produemg the familiar c l i ni c a l 
s}mdromes. 

(1) Pituitary 'Deficiency (Apituitarism and Hypoidtuituism). Ibsi 
manifiestations of deficiency vary a^dxwding to the extent to t^rhksh . 
activify of the g^d is suppressed an^ the age of onset. The anteriinr 
lobe may be completely destroyed by a sqitia^embolism (as in puerperal 
fevor), by syphilis, cysts, tuberculoi^ ai^ (Aha causes. The result is 
complete, a|>ituitarism — ^known aa dtscow. The oondit^ ia 

emnmmiesi in adult females, butitim^.looii^ in childhood. In 
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hood the deficiency is characterized by a striking premature ageing (pro- 
geria). In adults, in addition to premature ageing, there arc gonadal 
atrophy and early and complete amenorrhoea. The viscera, particularly 
the intestines, undergo ati4|)hy and the other endocrine organs arc 
diminished in size. There is usually very marked arterial hypotension 
ahd sometimes hypoglycjemia. 

Less severe grades of deficiency are much more common. They 
may be due to delayed development of the gland, hydrocephalus, or 
the destrpetive effects of tumours. In children the most striking 
changes are infantilism and adiposity. With infantilism the body is 
not necessarily short but is slender. The sexual organs are immature, 

' secondary sexual charactwstics fail to develop, and puberty does not 
occur. Obesity^may be generalized, or may be localized to the pubic 
* area (dystroplda adiposa genitalis). 

In ydtmg adults the most notable changes are depression of the sex 
function and obesity with increase of carbohydrate tolerance. In men, 
there are depression of sexual activity and genital atrophy. In women, 
amenorrhoea is often an early manifestation, and later the genital 
organs involute. 

(2) Pituitary Over-activity (Hyperpituitarism). Pituitary over- 
activity is most commonly due to excessive secretion of the eosinophil 
cells (hyperpituitarism), and "Hiuch less frequently to exaggerated 
alctivity of the basophil (basophilism) : there is a syndrome characteristic 
of each. The latter is often associated with pathological changes in the 
suprarenal cortex. 

(a) When hyperpituitarism develops during the period of growth, 
gigantism occurs, in later life acromegaly. 

In gigantism growth of the skeleton continues beyond the usual 
pcfiod of adolescence, and the epiphyses remain ununited. In addition, 
the ^ex organs often remain atrophic, and the secondary sexual characters 
are under-developed. 

In acromegaly the most obvious changes are overgrowth of the 

4 keleton, most definite in the skull and facial bones, and in the vertebral 
blqnm and phalanges. The chief changes in the skull are increased 
thickness of the bones and enlargement of the natural ridges. In the 
face the zygomatic bones become prominent, the mandible enlarges 
'(promathism), and as the teeth do not enlarge coincidently with the 
iaw they may be widely separated. Kyphosis in the thoracic region is 
the most notable change in the vertebral column. The phalanges are 
en|ia*gW and exostoses may develop on them. 

, In prolonged hyperactivity the skin and subcutaneous tissues 
become thick, inelastic, ^and coarse. Other soft organs may be en- 
larged : the nose is broads the lips thick, and the tongue hypertrophied. 
Inj^emal organs also, e.g.. the colon, may be enlargedi^ 

(b) In over-activity of the baifophil cells arising from an adenoma, a 
veiy Characteristic syndrome m^^develop — ^the pituitary basophilism of 
Cushing. The features of this condition resemble closely those of a 
tumour of the adrenal ecMex {see p. dOj^)^ and it may be difficult to 
" asci^^n whether pituitary or adrenal gland is responsible. 

, it has been shown by b^ biological and colorimetric 
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assays of file urine that, especially in females, the androgen output per 
day in the ease of adrenal cortical tumours is as high as 250-t300 inter- 
national units (normal 16 to 80 units), whereas in Cushing’s syndrome 
the androgen output lies within the usual limits or is slightly lower 
than normal. 

It affeets women much more frequently than men. The onset is 
fairly abrupt with a marked increase of the subcutaneous fat of the 
face, neck, and trunk. The skin assumes a dusky or plethoric appear • 
ance, and purple lineae atrophicae may develop. Hirsuties is a striking 
feature. The patient suffers from backache and abdominal pains and 
is easily fatigued. In women amenorrha^a occurs early, in men 
impotence. There is commonly pronounced decalcification of the 
skeleton which may lead to kyphosis, and, in many instances, to fractures 
of the long bones. A very constant .ft^ature is vascular hypertension 
and a tendency to polycythasmia. The urine may contain a follicle- 
stimulating substance. At f)ost-mortcm, hypertrophy of the ovaries, 
the thyroid gland and the suprarenal cortex is commonly present. 

(3) Additional Signs of Disease of the Hypophysis, {a) Diabetes 
insipidus is an inconstant feature ; it sometimes results from the 
j)rcssure of suprasellar tumours. It is now conceded that the extreme 
polyuria, excessive thirst and emaciation are due to involvement of 
the hypothalamic nuclei which control water-metabolism. The pituitary 
may be destroyed or removed without the occurrence of diabetes 
insipidus, yet even if the pituitary is not implicated, injections of 
pituitrin are usually effective in controlling the polyuria. Thyroidec- 
tomy may benefit intractable oases. 

(b) Adiposity^ though often a very striking feature, is an inconstant 
one. It is mu<*h commoner in young subjects. It is probable that the 
adiposity is secondary to atrophy of the sex glands and therefore 
resembles the obesity that may follow castration. 

TUMOURS OF THE PITUITARY GLAND 

Tumours arc the commonest diseases of the pituitary gland and 
account for about 15% of all intracranial tumours. They are classi- 
fied according to the tissue from which they arise, and according 
to their position relative to the gland itself. A simple adenoma is 
by far the commonest. It arises in the anterior lob<*, and while 
small is entirely within the sella turcica — z.e., intrasellar. It is 
named chromophobe, chromophil, basophil, or transitional, according 
to the pattern of cell which predominates. An adeno-carcinoma may 
occur but is exceedingly rare. The other common tumours arise in 
relation to the pars tuberalis and are of epidermoid character (cranio- 
pharyngioma), and, in exceptional cases, from the interglandular cleft 
in the form of a distension cyst of an embryonic vestige (Hathke's 
embryonic invagination of -the stomodeum). The epideruKuil tumours, 
from their anatomical {xisiMon arid their common (though not invariable) 
cystic character, are known sUpra^eUof .q/sts, 

Primary tumours in the parr n^osa are unknown, but it is fre- 
quently the scat of metastases. 
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Pituitary Adenoma 

The adenoma is 
a small tumour, usually 
of pale yellow colour, 
but may become a 
dark maroon from ex- 
travasated 'blood.' It 
is soft or linn, acrjord- 
iiig to the rate of 
growth and, like other 
adenomata, may under- 
go cystic degeneration. 

The chromophobe 
adenoma is mucli the 
eommonest type and 
oceurs between tlie ages 
of twenty and forty 
years. It is eouiposed 
of groups of* clear, non- 
granular cells of* an 
embryonic type {mu: 
Fig. 12(5) ; they may 
i)(‘ arranged m alveoli, 



Kic;. I2f>. ('hrcinopliobf' u<lc‘iu)inu of the liyftopliysis. 
The cells arc large, iien-graiiular, and uiulunii in 
sluifH' and si/«c. 

{l^abornUkry of Hoynl (Udleqf of t'^hysinaud of HiltfUturab ) 


Hat sheets, or in ]ia])illary formation. The tumour furnishes no 
endoerine s(*crelion, and its pathological (‘fleets are due to th(‘ 


firessurc it ex(*rts on the hypo[)hysis. Th(‘ constitutional eflVet of 


such a tumour is there- 



Kio. 127. Chromophil adenoiim of the hy|>ophysi8 
from a case of acromegaly. The sintiaoidaj character 
of the normal anterior lobe is lo$tu^ The eeliii are 
large and irregular, and the ^Jority are hokjljG^hil. 

iLaborattiry of BmU ^ 


fore hypopituitarism, 
in wliich t.hc're may be 
inhibition of both 
growth and matura- 
tion. 

The chromophil or 
eosinophilic adenoma is 

usually of smaller size 
and is composed of 
richly granular 
cells that resemble the 
normal epithelium of 
the anterior lobe {see 
Fig. 127). Chromo- 
phobe cells also are 
almost always present 
but they are not of an 
embryonic type. I'he 
tumour, although it 
impinges upon and 
destroys the hypo- 
physis, produces an 
endocrine . secretion. 
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rad it is constantly associated with the syndrome hyperpituitarism, 
usually evidenced by marked sex dysfunction. As it is most common 
after the age of twenty years, acromegaly is the usual result. 

The transitional or mixed adenoma is composed of chromophobe 
cells with eosinophilic cells in varying numbers. It is usually larger 
than a pure eoshtipphilic adenoma. It destroys the gland, but on 
account of its content of eosinophil cells it maintains the secretion, with 
the reralt that there may be blending of the features of hypo- and 
hyper^pituitarism. The cotnmon age of occurrence is twenty to forty 
years. 

The basophil adenoma is the rarest type of pituitary tumour. It is 



Fio. 128 . Pituitary adenoma. Note the expansion of the sella turcica. 

{By eourtfty of Dr. Seott Parlr,) 

usually small, seldom more than 2 cm. in its greatest diameter, and 
therefore pressure effects are lacking. Microscopically, it resembles 
an eosinophil adenoma, but with special strains the cells are found to 
contain basophil granules. The tumour may be associated with 
Cushing’s syndrome or “ basophilism ” {see p. 291), but the relationship 
is not a constant one, and sometimes a basophila^enoma causes no 
symptoms. When present it has been observed that the basophfl cells 
of the gland show degranulation of their cytoplasm but the cells of the 
tumour are unaltered. 

Adwioniirdnoma is exoMingly It m composed of cells 

ot chromophobe type arranged ,jn groups;, or solid cords ; 

it is very vascular, and cystic ^ 

The tumour destroys the hypophyiris, tiipiwrw^Wil^ a wi icB and 
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nerves, and causes paralysis. Metastases may occur in the liver and 
elsewhere. Most cases have occurred after the age of forty-five years; 

Cysts of the Interglandular Geft (or Rathke’s Pouch). In rare 
instances a cyst may develop in connexion with the epithelial lining 
of the interglandular cleft. It is lined with a single layer of columnar 
epithelium which may be ciliated. The cyst is * jntraglandular and 
intrasellar in origin and therefore destroys the gland, and by extension 
may produce local pressure effects. 

The Local Effecb of Adenoma of the Pituitary 

Growth of an adenoma is much restricted by the bony boundaries 
of the sella turcica and its dural roof — the diaphragma sellsp. It is 
therefore not surprising that the gland is gradually compressed and 
destroyed by the expanding tumour. In its attempt to secure accommo- 
dation the tumour expands the bony walls of the sella turcica, which 
in a radiogram shows a characteristic globular distension (see Fig. 128). 
Finally, the bone may be eroded so that the tumour projects into the 
sphenoidal air sinus and may lead to epistaxis and pharyngeal dis- 
charge. Lateral expansion of the tumour compresses or displaces the 
cavernous venous sinus and may paralyse the oculomotor or the 
abducent nerve ; occasionally the ophthalmic and maxillary divisions 
of the trigeminal nerve are affected. Upward extension causes stretching 
and occasionally rupture of the diaphragma sella% and when that happens 
the tumour may impinge on the optic chiasma. As a rule it is the antero- 
inferior part of the chiasma that is subjected to pressure, and primary 
optic atrophy with blindness occurs. The characteristic change in the 
visual field is bitemporal hemianopia manifest first in its upper lateral 
quadrant. At a later stage the hypothalamic region and the uncinate 
area of the hippocampal gyrus may be indented by upward and lateral 
extension of the tumour, and somnolence and other effects referable to 
pressure on these structures are produced. Only when the third 
ventricle is compressed or the aqueduct obstnicted do signs of increased 
intracranial tension become evident. 

Suprasellar Epidermoid Tumours (Craniopharyngioma) 

The common suprasellar tumour is of epidermoid character. It is 
commonest in youth and over 75% occur before the age of forty years. 
The tumour arises above the diaphragma sells in relation to the pars 
tuberalis from islets of squamous cells within that structure. Whether 
the cells are embryonic rests or developed by metaplasia has not been 
fully settled. 

The tumour is usually cystic but may be solid. At the base of the 
<^8t there is generally a warty projection. Histologically, it is of epider: 
moid structure, most often well differentiated with keratinization and 
cell rests, sometimes of basal cell tjrpe, and rarely of enamel cell type 
(adamantinoma). Fatty substonces are fiequently present in the stroma 
and their calcification (which k pmj^t in 85%), affords a significant 
sign in radiographic inUsmiNb^^ 

A iMipiis just beneath the aperture of 
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dikj^agma sellae, and, at thil^point, lies within the cfsterna chias- 
fmatisv>}^ growth proceeds it bulg^ upwards rather than downwards ; 

Herage it has the dimensions of a walnut but may be very much 
liljer. ^ 


^ H A suprasellar cyst has nd endocrine secretory faculty and its effects 
referable chiefly to pressure. At an early stage it impinges on the 
kypothalamus, and therefore pplyuria is an early symptom. Later 
th^e may be compression of the optic chiasma and the pituitary, and 
the combined effects may result in Frohlich’s syndrome and diabetes 
insipidus. The dorsum sellae and the clinoid processes may be eroded 
as a result of pressure and, in a radiogram, such changes may afford 
valuable evidence in diagnosis. 


Surgical Aspects of Pituitary Tumours 

Suprasellar tumours bulge into the subarachnoid space and impinge 
on the mid-brain, the optic nerves or chiasma. The tumour may be 
very firmly adherent to the margins of the sella turcica. Removal of 
a suprasellar tumour is only possible by an intracranial operation, 
and when it is situated laterally or far back access may only be 
obtained by sacrifice of one of the optic nerves. In operating ean* must 
he exercised to avoid laeeration of the floor of the third ventricle, an 
accident which usually proves fatal. 

In pituitary adenoma operation is designed to relieve headache 
and to prevent or relieve blindness. In a few cases progression of 
endocrine disturbances may be prevented. For preference, the tumour 
is approached from within the skull and an attempt is made to remove 
the greater part of it. When an adenoma is of slow growth and has not 
developed an intracranial extension, and especially, as in acromegaly, 
when the subject is in poor condition, it is most easily dealt with by 
the transphcnoidal route, which permits of a partial removal of the 
tumour and affords a decompression of the expanded sella turcica. In 
rare instances tumours bulge into the third ventricle and are only 
accessible via the frontal lobe and lateral ventricle. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

DISEASES OF THE SPINE AND SPINAL CORD 


SPINA BIFIDA (Rachischisis) 

The spinal cord, like the brain, is derived from the ectoderm of the 
dorsal surface of the embryo. A strip of ectoderm, the neural pUUe^ 
becomes raised above the general surface, and then in succession 
hollowed out as a groove, depressed below the surface, and folded 
saglttally to form a tube. This neural tube later becomes further 
depr(‘ssed, and then separated from the surface ectoderm by an in- 
trusion of mesodeim growing in from either side. The processes of 
tubulation and of separation from the skin surface are completed last 
in the lumbar region, and it is here that developmental anomalies arc 
most common. 

There arc many types of spina bifida, but some of these being 
incompatible with life arc of interest only to the teratologist, and for 
practical purposes a simple classification will suffice. 

(1) Complete Rachischisis. This is a gross abnormality resulting 
from failure of development of the whole length of the column. The 
cord fails entirely to separate from the superficial ectoderm and remains 
exposed to the surface in a shallow gutter in the midline of the back. 
The condition is incompatible with life. 

(2) Partial Rachischisis. This type includes all the less extensive 
defects that involve only a limited portion of the cord. The defect is 
most often situated in the thoracico-lumbar or lumbo-sacral region, 
rarely in the cervical region. It may be a severe lesion, incompatible 
with life, or may be so small as only to be discovered on careful examina- 
tion. Three principal varieties and two rare ones are recognized. 

(a) Myelomeningocele. This is a gross deformity, and often the 
child is still-bom or dies within a few days of birth. There is a defect of 
the vertebral laminae and spines and in the soft tissues over a limited 
area, usually in the thoracico-lumbar region, and the cord in this part 
of its course lies in its primitive position close to the skin surface. 
Three or more of the vertebras are usually affected. The spinous 
processes are absent, the laminae are represented merely by short 
stump-like projections, and the vertebral canal consequently forms a 
shallow trough with no posterior wall. The cord, which at higher levels 
lies normally in the vertebral canal, at the position of the defect comes to 
lie more superficially. In some cases it lies completely exposed in tlic 
floor of a shallow gutter, and it then has a raw red appearance as of 
congested granulation tissue. This variety sometimes known as a 
mydocek. " , v 

In other cases the cord is raised on ^ surface of a cystic swelling, 
whichis sometimes of laige size. this is, the type most often seen 
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surgically it requires a fuller description. The protrusion is situated 
in the midline, where it forms a somewhat oval and irregularly lobulated 
sessile mass, in the summit of whicli lies the abnormally placed cord. 
The cord, retaining the sliape of the embryonic neural plate, forms a 
flat, plaque-like strip of tissue which is evident as an oval area, bluish 
or congested — the area inedvllo-vasculosa. In some cases this area is 
covered with »a thin layer of epidermis, with which it is closely fuSed. 
In other areas, epidermis is lacking, and the nerve tissue is covered only 
by soft red granulations. Near the upper end of this area there is some- 
times a small orifice, which represents the termination of the central 
canal of the cord. For the first few days of life a little cerebrospinal 
fluid may escape here, but the orifice is soon closed by a^denia. Occasion- 
ally a similar onificc is present at the caudal end. 

Around the area rnedullo-vaseulosa and continuous with it lies the 



Fig. J20. Myelomeningocele exposed by longitudinal section. The 
malformed spinal cord is seen at the summit of the sac. On the right, 
the filaments of the cauda equina pass deeply to gain the vertebral 
canal. Note the expanded ligamentum denticalatuni. 

( Hy courtf«y of Profemor Sir J, Fraser.) 

zona epitheliO‘Serosa, which represents the area of fusion of the skin 
with the membranes lining the sac, the dura mater and arachnoid. It 
is thin and often of bluish colour, and laterally, where it gradually 
merges with the surrounding skin, there are often small telangiectases 
and epithelial overgrowths. 

The sac may be unilocular or multilocular. It contains cerebrospinal 
fluid, and on its deep aspect it communicates with the spinal subarach- 
noid space, of which it is merely a greatly enlarged portion. The cavity 
is traversed by pairs of nerve roots, which arise in the abnormally 
placed portion of the cord and proceed deeply to the vertebral canal to 
gain exit through the intervertebral foramina. E!ach nerve, as it 
traverses the sac, is supported by a fold of arachnoid, which attaches it, 
as by a mesentery, to the sac wall. The sac is also partly divided into 
compartments by the ligaiue^^ which form broad sheets 

that pass backwards ^ eith^, midlm^ Sometimes at the 

lower end of the sac tibe k liikoiktituted and re-enters the spinal 
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canal. More often, however, the termination of the cord lies in the sac, 
and tlie fibres of the cauda equina pass deeply to gain the canal and their 
proper exits. 

A myelomeningocele is often accompanied by other defects. There 
are Usually deformities of the lower limbs or paralyses resulting from 
failure in the development of the cord, and there may be such unrelated 
lesions as hypospadias, cleft palate or hare-lip. Hydrocephalus is often 
present. The treatment is very unsatisfactory, for though it is tech- 
nically possible to replace the (;ord in its proper position tliis does not 
rectify the associated paralysis. Moreover, the operation itself is a 
severe one for a young infant, and, since the surface of the exposed 
cord cannot be sterilized, meningitis often supervenes. 

(b) Meningocele. This is a rather uncommon deformity. It may be 
likened to a herniation of the meninges of the cord (arachnoid and dura 
mater) through a gap in the bones and soft parts. The cord itself is 
unaffected and lies in its bony canal, and the nerve roots usually lie 
in their normal position. The spinous processes of the affected vertebraii^ 
usually two or three in number, are absent, and the lamiiue are repre- 
sented merely by slK»rt projections on the posterior surfaces of the 
transverse processes. The membranes projecting through this gap 
form a cyst-like swelling under the skin in the midline of the back. 
Typically, the swelling is covered by thin skin, which may be scarred, 
in places. It contains cerebrospinal fluid, and is translucent. Usually 
there is no associated paralytic lesion, but hydrocephalus or other 
congenital deformities may be present. 

(c) Spina Bifida Occulta. Here the obvious defect is minimal. The 
cord is completely formed and lies in its bony canal, and the membranes 
are intact, but the spines and laminae of one or more vertebrae are 
abnormal. Sometimes the spines are absent and tlie laminae defective, 
and there is a palpable defect in the midline of the back. In other cases 
the spines are bifid. The skin surface may be of normal appearance 
but often is dimpled, and there may be dilated vessels, a tuft of hah, or 
small fatty or fibrous tumours. 

The defect may give rise to no symptoms and remain unrecognized, 
except perhaps on chance clinical or radiographic examination, or it 
may lead to paralytic deformities of the lower limbs, such as pcs cavus 
or other forms of talipes. These deformities usually develop during 
adolescence and are often bilateral. 

The paralytic effects are attributable to the presence of the inembrann 
reuniens^ a tough fibrous band passing from the deep aspect of the 
skin to the membranes of the cord. In early life the membrana reuniens 
remains lax and causes no symptoms, but during adolescence or early 
adult life it fails to keep pace with the growth of the rest of the body 
and with the slight upward movement of the cord in its canal, so that 
traction may be imposed upon it. The dura mater, to which the 
membrane is attached, is drawn superficially and slings the cord in 
that direction. Thus the pull of the membrana reuniens is transmitted 
to the anterior pai^^ of the cord, which is compressed,, and consequently 
the paralytic pheii^mena are almost entirely motor. Trophic ciianges 
in the skin, especially of the feet, are common. 
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(d) Syringocele (Syringomyelocele). In this condition the cyst-like 
swelling represents a greatly dilated jiortion of the central canal of the 
cord, and the cavity is consequently lined by modified, compressed 
nervous tissue. It is a very rare type of anomaly. 

{e) Anterior Rachischisis. This is an exceedingly rare form of 
rachischisis in which the sac protrudes anteriorly, through a defect in 
the vertebral bodies. It may form a [irotrusion in the abdomen or 
pelvis and be mistaken for a tumour or cyst. It is rarely compatible 
with life and is not amenable to treatment. 


SPONDYLITIS DEFORMANS 

This title includes a variety 
of diseases of the spinal 
column characterized by vary- 
ing degrees of stiffness and 
pains in the back. In some 
cases the disease affects young 
adults, causing much fiain and 
progressing to complete 
rigidity of the back with 
marked disability ; in others 
it affects elderly [lersons, giv- 
ing rise to the rounded shoul- 
ders, bent back and stiffness 
so common in old age. 

Sometimes a cause is to be 
found, e.g., a dental foeus of 
infection or a gonococcal pros- 
tatitis ; more often the origin 
of the disease can only be 
ascribed to chronic degenera- 
tive changes or to repeated 
trauma. 

Two main types may be 
reengnized, the osteo-arthritic 
and the ankylosing types. 

Osteo-arthritis of the Spine. 

This disease may occur alone 



or ill association with disease 1 »(). Spondylitis dcfonimris. The 

of other joints, and it is vertebral column is ankylosed in a jKisi- 

{rcmrally regarded merely as 

a special type of ostoo-arthritis c-osto-vertebral joints, mid tiM' vertebral 

with certain special features bodies are united by idaqnos of new 

related to the spec^l anatomy ^ ^ 

of the spine. The disease 

commonly occurs in elderl)'^ {:^opIe. The articulations arc affetibjd 
primarily ; later the ligaments and the intervertbral fibro-cartilages may 
be involved. In some cases the disease affects multiple intervertebral 
joints and also the costo-vertebral joints ; in otbers^and more <K>mraonly 
it is localized to one part of the column,^ particularly* j^c lumbar segment. 
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The articular cartilages and bone arc eroded and chondro-osteophytes 
develop at the margins. Often also exostoses arise from contiguous 
margins of the vertebral bodies and project laterally as sharp spurs, or 
bridge the gaps between adjacent bodies. The intervertebral fibro- 
cartilagos undergo gradual absorption and become thinned, as though 
from pressure, while not infrequently the vertebral bodies become 
wedge-shaped. Very rarely the ligaments of the vertebral column 
become ossified. 

Arthritis of the spine causes stiffness of the back and may cause 
rheumatic ” pains, which arc accentuated by climatic changes or by 
sudden twisting movements. Often the pain is referred to the distribu- 
tion of sensory nerves, particularly the sciatic nerve. These effects are 
usually ascribed to pressure of osteophytes on the nerves as they emerge 
from the intervertebral foramina, hence the special tendency to involve- 
ment of the fourth and fifth lumbar roots of the sciatic, which arc large 
nerves almost filling the bony canals. 

Spondylitis Ankylopoietica. This very disabling disease generally 
occurs in young adults, especially in males, and gives rise to severe 
[)crsistent pain and marked rigidity of the spinal column. It may 
progress rapidly until the whole spine— and the sacro-iliac joints and 
sometimes also the hip joints — are completely ankylosed, or it may 
take a chronic (course with remissions lasting many months or years. 

The first signs are often seen in relation to the sacro-iliae joints ; 
later all the intervertebral and costo-vertebral joints may be involved. 
The joint cartilages are eroded and the bone adjacent undergoes rare- 
faction, and this is later followed by osseous ankylosis, so much so that 
eventually in radiographs no trace of the joint outline remains. The 
intervertebral cartilages also are thinned, while exostoses projecting 
laterally bridge the gaps between contiguous vertebrae, giving a radio- 
graphic appearance often compared to a bamboo stick. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE INTERVERTEBRAL DISCS 

The investigations of Schmorl have focussed attention upon certain 
affections of the intervertebral discs which had not previously been 
recognized. A disc consists of three portions. There is a peripheral 
ring, the annvlua fibrosiis, composed of tough fibro-cartilage firmly 
attached to the vertebral bodies and to the anterior and posterior 
longitudinal ligaments. On the two surfaces of the disc are thin plates 
of hyaline cartilage, which are set directly in contact with the spongy 
bone of the vertebral bodies. These plates serve a double function, 
acting as epiphysial cartilages for the vertebral bodies as well as retain- 
ing capsules for the nucleus pulposus. 

The nucleus pulposus, the third element of the intervertebral disc, 
is contained within the annulus and between the cartilage plates. It 
fonns a semi-gelatinous mass consisting of loose fibrous tissue containing 
scanty cartilage cells and large multinucleated cells (rudiments of the 
notochord) set in a gelatinous matrix* The nucleus is confined within 
tike disc under tension, iioparting an elastic quality to it, and thus giving 
a hi|^ degree of reoQtooe to the vertebri|ljcolomn as a whole. 
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As a result of trauma or degenerative changes, the nucleus pulposus 
may prolapse through a fissure in one of the cartilage plates or in the 
annulus fibrosus. Such a protrusion of the nucleus is a common cause 
of pain in the back, sciatica, and other pressure effects. 

If the protrusion takes place through one of the cartilage plates of 
the disc, the nuclear substance prolapses into the spongy hone of the 
vertebral body, and there sets up reactive and degenerative changes, 
resulting in a cavity \vithin the bone surroujided by osteosclerosis. 
These changes in the bone, combined with the loss of elasticity whicli 
results from escape of the nuclear substance, may be a cause of pain and 
stiffness of the spine and may predispose to spondylitis deformans. 

If the protrusion takes place through the annulus fibrosus, the 
nuclear substance generally prolapses towards the spinal canal and 
projects within the canal in the form of a button-like prominence to one 
or both sides of the posterior longitudinal ligament. If such a pro- 
trusion is situated in the thoracic part of the spine it may exert pressure 
on the cord and give rise to mild paresis, generally of spastic type and 
sometimes accompanied by sensory changes. 

The commonest site for prolapse of the niu;leus is at the fourth and 
fifth lumbar disc. For this reason the commonest clinical manifestation 
is pain referred to the sciatic nerve. Clinically the condition is identical 
with otluT types of sciatica and is characterized by pain in the sciatic 
distribution exaggerated when the nerve is stretched, by tenderness 
along the nerve trunk and by diminution or absence of the ankle-jerk. 
In some cases there are additional features such as flattening and rigidity 
of the lumbar spine, lumbar scoliosis, and panr-sthesia with slight muscle 
wasting in the leg. 

The nuclear prolapse responsible for sciatica is usually situated at 
the lumbo-sacral junction or at the last lumbar intervertebral disc. In 
some cases operation shows the affected nerve root stretched over the 
prolapse, which has the appearance of a small glistening white swelling 
lateral to the posterior longitudinal ligament. In .other eases there is 
no true prolapse or herniation of the nuclear substance, but a diffuse 
bulging of the circumference of the disc. 


TUMOURS OF THE SPINAL CORD 

The spinal cord, like the brain, may be affected by tumours within 
its substance or by tumours arising from any of the structures around 
it. It is customary to classify the tumours in three groups, according 
to their relation to the cord and its membranes. 

(1) Extradural tumours include all those that arise in the bones, 
cartilages and soft parts of the vertebral column, and also those rare 
growths that invade the spinal canal from without. 

In the bones of the vertebral column the commonest tumours are 
secondary deposits of carcinoma, from tumours of the breast, prostate, 
thyroid gland, kidney, or other organs. Less often the tumour is 
primary in the vertebrse, for instance, osteoma, ^chondroma, haem- 
angioma and sarcoma. The vertebrie are liable to involved also in 
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myelomatosis. All these types of growth occur more corniinoDly in the 
vertebral bodies ttian in the laminae or processes, 

A chondroma occasionally arises from the intervertebral hbro- 
cartilages. A fibroma, lipoma, sarcoma, or haemangioma may arise 
from the crxtradural connective tissue, a neurofibroma from the extra- 
dural portions of the spinal nerves, a chordoma from rudiments of the 
notochord. A tumour that originates in the extradural si)acc and 
spreads outwards through an intervertebral foramen, and one that 
iiivadcs the canal from without, tends to assume an hour-glass shape in 
virtue of the spaces it traverses, 

(2) IntnuUMullary tumours arise in the tissues of the cord itself. 
They are of the nature of gliomata, and in general have the character- 
istics of similar tumours in the brain. They tend to spread in the 
nerve tissue diffusely, without encapsulation, but as a rule do not 
spread to its membranes. Extension of the tumour is sometimes 
rapid, and occasionally the tumour infiltrates several centimetres of 
the cord, or even its whole length, which becomes swollen and of soft 
fleshy appearance. The symptoms and signs of intramedullary tumours 
are usually somewhat indefinite, and as the progress of the disease is 
rapid such tumours arc seldom suitable for operation. 

(8) Intradural extramedullary tumours are generally derived either 
from the arachnoid mater or from the intradural parts of the spinal nerve 
roots. They have the character cither of ni(‘ningioma or of neuro- 
fibroma. Tumours of this group are commoner than intramedullary 
and extradural tumours (excepting metastatic tumours), and are 
also of much greater surgical importance, for they are usually non- 
malignant, they give rise to characteristic neurological features which 
render accurate diagnosis })ossible, and they can be removed, often 
with complete restoration of function. 

The majority of tumours in this class conform to one general type 
and are of slow growth and non-malignant. A tumour of this type is 
small, rarely exceeding 5 eni. in length, and usually oval or elongated 
in the long axis of the cord. It is eneapsulcd by tissue derived from 
the arachnoid membrane, and lies on the inner aspect of the dura 
mater, to whieli it is often finnly attached. The tumour is usually 
related to one of the posterior (sensory) nerve roots, and for this 
reason it is situated, in 75% of cases, on the postero-lateral aspect of the 
cord ; less commonly it appears to arise from an anterior root or from 
the meninges in front of the i^ord. In the majority of cases the thoracic 
portion of the cord is affected, but no portion is exempt. 

Usually the tumour is of firm, fibrous consistence and has a some- 
what scanty blood supply derived from a single small arterial twig. In 
other cases the vascularity is greater. Often the tumour is partially 
calcified, and is then sometimes known as a psammoma. 

Microscopically, it resembles an endothelioma. Flattened endo- 
thelial cells, or spindle-shaped .cells of fibroblastic type, are set in a well- 
formed fibrillar stroma. Often the cells exhibit whorl-formation. There 
are usually areas of hyaline degeneration and of calcification, and there 
is often some Ijmphocytic.infiltiation* ' , . 

Ejffeets of the Tumour. The effects of tumours of the intradural extra- 
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medullary group are usually characteristic. At first onlj' the related 
nerve root is affected. Later the cord is displaced and compressed, though 
never invaded. Pressure uj)on the <*ord f(»r a long time causes ^»rdy 
irritation and axleina. Later the 


nerve cells and fibres undergo pres- 
sure* necrosis (soinelinies aggravated 
by thrombosis of vessels), and irre- 
parable damage is done. TIk* 
meninges around the tumour, though 
not invaded, are curiously thickened, 
as though inflamed, and are often 
unduly vascular. 

The pathological changes are 
reflected in the clinical features. At 
first there is evidence of interfer- 
enc(* with a single posterior nerv(‘ 
root. “ Root pain ” is r(‘fcrrcd t() 
the area of distribution of the nerve, 
and there may be paraesthesiae, with 
sensations of tingling, numbness, 
heat and cold. Complete block of 
nerve conduction may lead to areas 
of anasthesia, but this is often 
maskt*d by the overlapj)ing distribu- 
tion of adjae(*nt sensory lUTves. 

At a later stage the tumour 
pr(\sses uj)on and indents the cord, 
affecting first the nearest eel Is and 
traets, later half the cord and even- 
tually its whole thickness. The 
effect of pressure is to damage the 
grey matter at the level of the 
tumour, and to interrupt impulses 
passing along the fibres in the white 



matter. Thus a tumour pressing 


on the lower cervical cord may give 


rise to a lower neuron paralysis of 


the arm on the corresponding side, 
and an upper neuron paralysis of 
the lower parts of the body. When 
only half the cord is affected the 
Brown-St^quard syndrome may 
result, in which there is muscular 
paralysis with loss of deep sensation 
on one side and paralysis of the 
sensations of pain, heat and touch 
tumour compresses the entire cord ar 


Fig. Spinal inc5iiingionia. The 

tumour lies in close relation to 
the posterior nerve roots of the 
cervical enlargement of the eorcl. 
The tumour is of small size and 
eneapsiiled. It has compressed, 
but not invaded the cord. 

{Department of Clinieal Surgery, VnieertUy of 
Edinhurgh,) 

on the other. Eventually the 
i complete paraplegia develops. 


When the tumour grows sufficiently to press upon and stretch the 


surrounding membranes, it may rifle to pain locally over the affected 


portion of the spine, and this areiji becomes tender on direct pressure. 
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In those regions where the cord occupies most of the available space, 
as at the cervical and lumbar enlargements, a small tumour will soon 
cause pressure effects, and moreover an affection of the specialized 
tissues supplied by these regions, as of the muscles of the hand, will 
be noticed early. In other regions, and especially in the region of 
the conus and cltuda equina, where the vertebral canal is spacious, a 
i tumour may attfun large size, yet cause few symptoms. 

In iilost partti; of the cord the effects of a tumour are for a long tinic 
limited to one or two segments. In the lumbar, sacral, and coccygeal 
however, where the segments are crowded together, the effects 
are more widespread. 

In the upjper cervical region a tumour may affect the lower cranial 
nerves, and cause difficulty in swallowing or in articulation, or it may 
compress the origin of the phrenic nerve and embarrass respiration. 
In the cervical and upper thoracic region a tumour may interrupt 
fibres going to the cervical sympathetic chain and lead to dilatation 
of the corresponding pupil and enoplithalnios. 

Effects of Obstruction of the Spinal Canal. A spinal tumour or any 
other lesion (tuberculous, inflammatory, etc.) that obstructs the free 
flow of fluid down the spinal canal produces characteristic effects. 
These effects, which may be recognized by hydrostatic, chemical, and 
radiological observations, are often of assistance in confirming the 
diagnosis and in localizing the exact site of the obstructive lesion. 

(1) Hydrostatic Tests, If the tumour is situated at the usual level 
for lumbar puncture, attempte at aspiration at this site will fail to 
obtain fluid. Usually the tumour is situated above the level of lumbar 
puncture, and then the pressure of fluid is usually low, though occa- 
sionally (perhaps from some valvular action) it is raised. Alterations 
of pressure may be demonstrated most clearly by the so-called 
Queckenstedt test, which depends upon the fact that temporary 
compression of the jugular veins, by increasing the intracranial tension, 
normally causes an immediate spurt of fluid from the lumbar puncture 
needle ; any obstructive lesion in the spinal canal tends to prevent this, 
and if the obstruction is sufficiently complete the rise of pressure is 
diminished or absent. A modification of the same test is that of Ayer, 
which consists in performing simultaneous lumbar and cisternal punc- 
ture. When the jugular veins are compressed the pressure at the two 
needles may be compared, and any delay in transmission of the wave of 
pressure may be recorded. 

(2) Chemical Tests, Chemical examination of the fluid obtained by 
lumbar puncture is often of value. Stagnation of fluid below the tumour 
combined with transudation from dilated meningeal veins causes an 
mcrease in the protein content and a yellow discoloration. The protein 
%f cerebrospinal fluid normally amounts to less than 40 mgm. %. and 
aitt]r.iQa;ease above 50 mgm. % vdthout corresponding increase in cells 
miiy Be regarded as abnormal. The combination of massive coagulation 
of the 'fltpd, and a yellow ^dbroloration (xanthochromia) constitutes 
Ftoin’s syndrome. When l^dop^ ^ is sbpong evidence of 
obrtruction within the spinat^duiS. thoa^’t^'jtieoessM^ by a tumour. 

(8) Badjotsfieol Teste. lUdiolo^cat ' examntetian is sosnetsmes 
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necessary for the exact localization of the tumour, though often this 
can be made from simple neurological examination. The examination 
is assisted by the intrathecal injection of lipiodol, which is opaque to 
X-rays. Lipiodol of light specific gravity may be introduced through 
a lumbar puncture needle, or heavy lipi^ol may be injected into the 
cistern. As the oil ascends or descends the canal, part or all of it may 
be arrested at the site of obstruction. 

ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS (Infantile Paralyris) 

In virtue of its paralytic sequela', poliomyelitis is the commonest 
of all causes of crippling in childhood, and constitutes a problem of 
vast importance, both surgically and epidemiologically. 

At its inception it has the characters of a general infection. The 
main incidence falls upon the central nervous system, but changes 
occur also in other parts of the body, particularly in lymphoid tissues 
and parenchymatous organs, which show various degrees of cloudy 
swelling and degeneration. 

There is ample evidence that the disease is infective, and the causal 
agent a filter-passing virus, which probably gains access to the body 
through the mucous membrane of the upper air passages. It is inferred 
that the virus reaches the central nervous system directly, along the 
fibres of the olfactory nerve, but a blood-borne infection is more likely. 
Flexner and Noguchi have shown that such a virus can be isolated 
from the spinal cord of patients, and that when injected into monkeys 
reproduces the characteristic lesions. Most cases of poliomyelitis occur 
sporadically, but not infrequently there are minor epidemics, which 
arc especially apt to occur during the summer and autumn. Children 
may be affected at any age, but the disease is rare in infancy and the 
great majority of cases occur between the third and fifth years. There 
is a well-marked natural immunity to the disease, and it has been esti- 
mated that only about 2% of the population are susceptible. A single 
attack gives lasting immunity, and for many years afterwards the 
serum contains anti-bodies. The serum of a convalescent patient may 
be used in the treatment of the acute phase. 

The pathological changes in the central nervous system are most 
obvious in the anterior horns of the spinal cord at the level of the 
lumbar enlargement, and consequently the most drastic and most 
lasting effect is motor paralysis of the lower extremities. In the acute 
phase of the disease, however, the posterior columns are also affected, 
and this may give rise to pain and tenderness in muscles and joints 
which may obscure its recognition. At first the affection is often wide- 
spread throughout the cord and even the brain, and may lead to a 
fatal result from implication of vital centres, ^ 

At an early stage the signs of inflammation appear both in tl|^ 
meninges and in the substance of the cord itself. Microscopically, the 
striking feature is the presence of lymphocyte collections^ especially in 
the perivascular spaces in the anterior honis of grey matter, and along 
with this there is extensive oedema as as congestion and petechial 
hsemoiThages, Thefe 'changes ^re noi uniftninly distributed but 
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are patchy, and consequently some are affected, whilst 

adjoining ones escape. The nerve cdfe be affected directly by 
the toxins of the virus, but mox:e probably they succumb to the mere 
mechanical effects of oedema and ischaemia, ! After the acute phase a 
focal sclerosis of the neuroglia may damage the nerve cells still further. 

The cerebrospinal fluid becomes altered ^rly in the disease, and its 
examination has a certain diagnostic value. In the first week the 
characteristic feature is an excess of lymphocytes, and later there is 
an increased globulin content. Fehling’s solution is usually reduced. 
As a rule the fluid is clear and colourless and does not show any great, 
increase of pressure. 

The paralytic lesions are almost invariably of lower motor neuron 
type ; the muscles are therefore flaccid and tend to waste, and their 
reflexes diminish. At first the paralyses may be widespread, but since 
the nerve celjs are not destroyed, merely compressed, a remarkable 
amount of restitution of function usually occurs. Almost always, 
however, some residual lesion remains, and subsequently leads to 
deformity. Generally this residual paralysis is restricted to one lower 
extremity, and very often inercl}" to one group of muscles, such as the 
peroneal or anterior tibial or quadriceps group. The usual deformity 
is therefore some form of talipes with drop-foot and instability of the 
ankle. Sometimes the quadriceps femoris group of muscles is affected, 
and the knee thus rendered unstable. Paralysis of the abductors at the 
hip is not urujommon ; it is very disabling as it pn^judiecs the main- 
tenance of the erect posture. In addition to th(‘ muscle atrophy th(*re 
are trophic disturbances, and the growth of the limb is impaircHl. Less 
often an upper extremity is involved, and then the muscles around 
the shoulder are especially liable to atrophy. In other cases both legs 
or three or four limbs and the trunk arc affected, but even tlum the 
I)ara lysis in any one limb is rarely complete, and some few hbres in 
certain muscle groups remain active. This capricjious distribution has 
inijiortant practical results, for the healthy muscles, bciiig unopposed, 
contract-, and often draw the limb into positions of disabling deformity. 


TUMOURS OF THE NOTOCHORD : CHORDOMA 

The notochord, the primitive entodennal axis around which d(‘Vclops 

the mesoderm of the vertebral column, normally disappears almost 

completely in early fmtal life. Occasionally a portion of its cephalad 

extremity persists at the base of the skull, and in infancy traces may be 

found as the nucleus pulposus in any intervertebral disc and in the 

region of the coccyx. The persistent rudiment at the base of the skull 

is said to be present in about 1 % of all autopsies ; it forms a small 

,, button-like protrusion adherent to the cerebral aspect of 

ji|r the ekull, usually in the mesial plane of the clivus, 1 

«V behind the posterior margin of the pituitary fossa; it is 

t.<^Yi)inical signifleanqe , except as a possible starting point for 

■ . * » 

■ "-.S- ■ . ,.*. > 

Chq^tloina is a rare malignancy derived from 

ilt»to(^d^rdal jmdiants. occiin at one or other end of the 
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body, in tiie spheno-occipital or sacro-coccygeal regions. It tends 
to grow slowly, infiltrating and destroying surrounding tissues and 
even bone. It attains large size and eventually causes death. Excep- 
tionally it grows rapidly, but it rarely gives rise to metastases. 

The spheno-oeeipital chordoma generally arises in adults of thirty 
to forty years. Springing from the cerebral aspect of the clivus, it 
projects upwards into the cranial cavity and, eroding the bone, expands 
into the nasopharynx, the orbit, or the air sinuses. Tlie sacrococcygeal 
chordoma may arise either in front of or behind the bones. It forms a 
slowly growing tumour which eventually nuiy attiiin large size. When 
situated in front of the sacrum it tends to obstruct the gut and leads to 
interferene<‘ with 


micturition. 

Typically, the 
tumour is en capsuled 
and broken up into 
lobules by very dense 
fibrous IrabecuLc. The 
parenchyma is com- 
posed of bluish-white 
gelatinous tissue, often 
haemorrhagic, and there 
are usually cysts con- 
taining mucoid fluid. 

Microscopically, 
there are alveolar 
masses of cells of 
epithelial type, some- 
times lacking clear 
definition and resem- 
b 1 i n g a syncytium. 



The most characteristic? 'lo. i;{2. ('horduma. The tumour is (*oiiiposed of 
feature is the presence vacuolated epithelial cells conlaininK 

/ globules of mucin. 

of large vacuoles, both courte»y of Dr. W.A. Alrrander and Mr J. IW Struthem.) 

in the cytoplasm and 


in the nuclei, so that the cells become swollen or bladder-like (phys- 
aliphoric). The vacuoles result from intracellular miuiin -formation. 


and as the cells increase in size they discharge Uh* mucin into the 
intercellular substance. In some tumours, especially" those of slow 
growth, the greater part of the tissue may be replaced by masses 
of gelatinous material. Some parts of the tumour may assume 
sarcomatous characters. 


Clinically, it is important to recognize the tumour, for though 
complete extirpation is not to be expected, local removal ol^^fae tumoiu 
or aspiration of mucoid contents has been folIowiB. by 
remission of the pressure effects. 

> if* 'wv 


SACRO-COCCYGEAL TU^^lmr1|VSTS AND nSTUUB C . 

The complex natule of ‘its de^& ^ ent and the rudimentaty. 
structures which abound in it* n^lifflilterhnnd r^ndfir the aacivw 
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^ccygeal region very subject to the grotr th M tumours and cystic 
Itrdlklgs. These are almost ^ways congenital and are usually found in 
(emale infants ; they are often incompatible with life, and when large 
may even cause impediment to parturition. 

Classification is difficult, for the histological picture Js remarkably 
varied. The simplest grouping recognizes, two principal types, those 
due to anomalous development of the early embryo, and those arising 
from the persistence and growth of structures wliich under normal 
circumstances atrophy and disappear. In addition, inclusion dermoid 
cysts may occur in this region. 

(1) Anomalous Development in the Early Embryo. This gives rise 
to various forms of parasitic inclusions, ranging from a solid teratoma 
up to a completely formed limb — ^an incomplete parasitic twin. It is 
believed that two embryonic areas form in the single blastomere, the 
one developing completely as the autosite, the other remaining ill- 
formed as the parasite. TVo principal varieties of parasitic inclusions 
may be recognized : — 

(а) Parasites composed of definite organs or their rudiments, 
portions of viscera, bones, or well-formed extremities. These are rare 
in man, and apart from the deformity give rise to no complications. 

(б) Sacro-coccygeal teratomata, solid or cystic tumours arising either 
in front of or behind the sacrum and coccyx. These tumours are at first 
encapsuled and they may grow slowly or remain unchanged ; but 
sometimes they assume sarcomatous characters. Microscopically, they 
have the features of a teratoma and include areolar and fibrous tissues, 
areas of cartilage, and mucoid, nervous and osseous tissues. 

(2) Persistence of Rudimentary Structures. In the complex develop- 
ment of the hind part of the body there are several structures which 
may later give rise to tumours, cysts or fistulse. Ventrally, there are 
the neurenteric canal, the post-anal gut, and the proctodaeal membrane. 
The neurenteric canal is a tiny channel which in the early weeks of 
intra-uterine life connects the lower end of the spinal canal with the 
posterior termination of the gut. The portion of gut with which it 
communicates lies posterior to the point of communication between 
the gut and the invaginating proctodseum — ^post-anal gut. Tumours 
developing from these tissues are situated ventral to the sacrum and 
coccyx, though they may later be displaced downwards or dorsally. 
They are composed of closed vesicles lined by columnar-cell glandular 
epithelium, and they contain ropy mucus. 

Congenital post-anal cysts and sinuses {pilonidal sinus) arise in the 
median plane in relation to the skin dimple at the tip of the coccyx, 
and are due to a defect in embryonic development. They are believed 
to arise from either a remnant of the spinal canal known as the coccy- 
geal vestige, or (and more likely) from excessive traction on the skin 
oawsd by the retrogression of the tail bud (traction dermoid). The 
sin^ is lined by skin, and hair may project at its orifice ; and as a 
result of exudation into it$ lumen one or more small nodular cysts 
may develop subcutaneously. Frc]^1||kprp^^ of the sinus to the 
anus, infection and suppuii^iion sinuses may 

be establuNd at a hi^^er tevel or iatctelly. is chiefly 
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of imjwrtance because it is often confused with fistula*in-ano. As the 
sinus is lined with skin, healing cannot be secured unless the entire 
epithelial wall is excised. 
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CHAPTER XV 

DISEASES OF THE PERIPHERAL NERVES 

NEURITIS DUE TO PRESSURE 

Apart solution of continuity, the most important surgical 

lesions of the peripheral nerves are v those due to pressure — pressure 
neuritis. There are three well-known examples of such neuritis which 
deserve individual consideration : (1) brachial neuritis due to pressure 
of an abnormal first rib or of a cervical rib, (2) traumatic ulnar neuritis, 
and (8) sciatica. 


Brachial Neuritis from Rib Pressure 

An abnormal first rib (or even a normal one) may give rise to 
brachial neuritis by pressure, but a cervical rib is a more usual cause. 

A cervical rib is fairly common — 1% or 2% — but symptoms occur in 
only about 5% of subjects in which i t^ present. Women suffer much 
more frequently than men (8 : 1), am the right side is more often 
affected than the left. The rudimentary rib arises in connexion with 
the transverse process of the seventh cervical vertebra (or, very rarely, 
the sixth). The formation and mode of articulation show great varia- 
tion. In the type which commonly produces symptoms the rudimentary 
rib is fused with the vertebral body and/or transverse process and 
projects only slightly into the neck, but is prolonged as a dense fibrous 
cord which gains attachment to the periosteum at some part of the first 
rib. Sometimes it. is more completely developed with a definite head, 
neck, and tubercle. It then articulates with the vertebra and laterally 
joins the first rib or its cartilage and sometimes the sternum. 

The sl^)e, of a cervical rib varies. In some it is 4ong, thin and 
pointed ; in others it is broad and flat, and resembles the first rib, 
and may be grooved by the subclavian artery, and the lower part of 
the bracliial plexus. The direction of the rib is important, because if 
it merely projects horizontally in a lateral direction it is unlikely to 
come in contact with the brachial plexus and subclavian vessels, 
whereas if it curves forwards these structures acquire a more intimate 
relationship with it. If the rib extends towards the first costal cartilage 
the scalenus anterior muscle in whole or in part may be attached 
to it. 

The development of a cervical rib is from the anterior tubercle of the 
transverse process, which represents the costal rudiment of a cervical 
vertebra. According to Wood Jones, there is normally a “ develop- 
mental antagonism ” between the brachial plexus. The 

plexus is normally “derived from^l^ four eerviOal nerves and the 

first thoracic nerve, anfl a ^ ne^mal situation is 
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believed to suppress its development. Sometimes the brachial plexus 
receives a la^e contribution £rcm the fourth cervical nerve, and such a 
“ pr^xed ’’-plexus is beli^ed to favour the occurrence of cervical rib. 
In a similar way a post-lixed plexus widais the sulcus of the first 
thoracic rib, or interferes with the development of this rib to a greater 
or less extent. ; 

The development of pressure neuritis depends upon the relationslup 
^be plexusi^If the rib is small and projects laterally the 
plexus lies some distance " 


in front of it, but if the 
rib is longer and curves 
forwards the lower trunk 
of the brachial plexus 
crosses it or its fibrous 
prolongation . Occasion- 
ally the middle trunk also 
crosses the rib. 

Even a well-formed 
cervical rib does not 
no(‘essarily predispose to 
pressure, especially if the 
plexus is “ prefixed,” but 
it is likely to do so with 
a normally constituted 
plexus. Similarly, the 
first thoracic rib does not 
usually exert pressure 
upon a normally placed 
plexus but may do so on 
a “ post-fixed ” plexus. 

Predisposing Factors. 
The predisposing factors 
in brachial neuritis from 
rib pressure include any 
factors that tend to stretch 
the lowest trunk of the 
plexus over either a 
cervical or the first 
thoracic rib. Probably 



Fio. laa. Dissected specimen of bilateral 
cervical ribs. The right cervical rib articu- 
lates anteriorly with a protulicrance from 
the first thoracic. On the left side the 
scalenus anterior muscle is seen insert,ed 
into the tip of the cervical rib, which is 
prolonged forwards to the sternum by 
cartilage. The relation of the brachial 
plexus to the cervical ribs is clearly shown. 
(Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinbtirgh.) 


Jess of muscle tone, such as occurs after acute illness, is an important 
^factor, for it allows the weight of the arm to exert a dragging effect 


on the plexus and thus stretches it over the supernumerary rib or 


its fibrous extension. In this connexion it is of interest to note that 


symptoms have sometimes first appeared after the accessory nerve has 
been divided. Wingate Todd suggested that the (dropping of the 
shoulder and the elongation of the neck that occili* in adolescenc;e, 
especially in women, may predispose to stretching of, or pressure on, 
the plexus, and possibly this is a rei^P^ for women suffering from 
brachial pressure neuritis more often ibaii mei^ Thoracic respiration 
also may account for jJie in women. It is very excep- 
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tional for symptoms to appear before %hi^ age o^ fourteen years ; most 
frequently they develop about the age of twMty, Typists’^ telegraphistst 
and seamstresses seem , to be particuli^Iy susceptible. ( The onset of 
symptoms is often a sequel to some acute debilitating illhes^ There is 
evidence that the nerve j^essure may result from constriction by the 
tendon of the scalenus author muscle, and division of the muscle at its 
insertion usually suffices for relief of the neuritis"' Endoneural thicken- 
ing with nuclear proliferation in the lower trunk of the plexus has been 
observed in some instances. 

Effects. The effects of brachial neuritis from rib pressure are due 
mainly to pressure upon the sensory and motor fibres in the lowest 
trunk of thi plexus, and probably to a varying extent to pressure upon 
the mmi communicanfes of the eighth cervical and first thoracic nerve. ; 

Sensdp^^isturbance is manifested by pain along the ulnar side of 
the forearm, and by parsesthesia and, later, small areas of anaesthesia ip 
this region, i Occasionally it occurs on the radial side of the forearm. 
Mofor disturbance is manifested by difficulty in the delicate movements 
required in writing, piano-playing or typing and, later, by clumsiness in 
lifting small objects. Paresis of the intrinsic muscles of the hand may 
‘ occur, and it may affect the muscles supplied cither by the median or 
by the ulnar nerve. The paresis does not follow the nerve distribution 
strictly — for example, the abductor pollicis brevis and opponcns pollicis 
may be affected, yet the flexor pollicis brevis, also probably supplied 
by the median nerve, may escape. At a late stage a typical “ main en 
griffe may develop. 

The vascular phenomena, such as pallor and numbness of the fingers 
and in rare cases gangrene, are infrequent and inconstant. They have 
been attributed to pressure-irritation of the rib on the grey rami which 
join or have already become incorporated in the lowest trunk of the 
brachial plexus. ; It is, however, doubtful both on anatomical and 
pathological grounds whether so widespread a vascular obliteration as 
may affect the hand or even the entire arm can proceed from such an 
effect. More likely, as claimed by Lewis and Pickering and others, the 
constriction of the subclavian artery and local changes in its walls and 
lumen are responsible ; and certainly in those cases in which vascular 
phenomena predominate, either constriction, local thrombosis or 
calcification can be demonstrated in the subclavian artery. There is 
evidence that detachment of small thrombi from the subclavian artery 
and progressive intra-^terial . clotting are responsible for the ischsemia 
in the hand and forearm. In many cases the subclavian artery is 
widened for some distance bej^d the point where it crosses the cervical 
rib. This phenomenon bears some resemblance to the costal dilatation 
that follows experimental constriction of a large artery. • 

In some instances the^ is clear evidence that approScixnation of the 
clavicle to the first rib, aS a result of faulty posture or injury, may be 
i^ponsible for intermittent or continuous compression of the subclavian 

naumatic Ulnar Ncuritb 

'' Apfurt ftom pteas^‘ pt a oervlii^ rib, the oonunonest cause of 
neuiil^ of the fibres of ulnw n^e is ha ury to, or„pirowure upon 
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the nej^e at the elbow jomt« ^ In most cases the condition follows a 
fra<^ure in the region ctf thelme(^ cpicondyle, or it may follow arthritis, 
disl^ation, exostosis ot thip liwa, contusioni and abnormal mobility' of 
the nerve associated with i^purrent. displacement. 

Platt, in an analysis of iSsit cases of injury in the region of the elbow 
joint, found that neuritis developed in 9 instances, which indicates 
that the complication is relatively rare. 

Ulnar neuritis sometimes develops soon after receipt of a fracture or 
other injury (recent neuritis), but more often there is a very long 
interval, even decades (delayed neuritis). 

Recent neuritis is usually associated with a fracture of the medial 
epicondyle of the humerus or, in young subjects, with separation of its 
epiphysis. I'he neuritis may be due to contusion of the nerve as it 
lies posterior to the epicondyle, or to pressure by callus. In cases 
associated with separation of the medial epicondyle the signs and symp- 
toms are often characteristic. ' There are swelling, and bruising, and 
tenderness over the medial sid^ of the elbow, and a variable amount 
of numbness and anaesthesia in the skin of the ring and little fingers, 
whilst movement of the interossei muscles may be impaired. 

Delayed neuritis usually develops in adult life. Fracture at the 
elbow joint is the most common predisposing cause, and it is charac- 
teris'iie of this form that many years elapse (it may be as many as 
thirty) before signs or symptoms appear. In some cases there is 
evidence of an old fracture which had occurred so early in childhood, 
and was so little disabling, as to leave no recollection of the 
accident. 

In most cases the neuritis has been associated with a fracture of the 
lateral epicondyle of the hiuiierus, in which there have been upward 
displacement onhe separated fragment and faulty union in the position 
of cubitus valgus, in consequence of which the ulnar nervd is stretched 
or chafed. Probably changes in the elbow joint affecting the shape of 
the medial epicondyle determine the onset of neuritis. 

When seen at operation the nerve is usually red and shows a spindle- 
shaped swelling, composed mostly of fibrous tissue. 

In this type of neuritis the motor fibres appear to be more vulnerable 
than the sensory, for there may be atrophy of the interossei and the 
hypothenar muscles with only slight disturbances of sensation. 

Sdatica 

Two varieties of sciatica are recognized (1) primary or essential 
sciatica, and (2) seqpndary or symptomatic sciatica, ^he symptomatic 
variety is the more important from the surgical point of view. 

(1) Primary sciatica may be due to neuritis of the sciatic nerve, and, 
apart from such definite predisposii^ factors as injury, alcoholism, 
etc., its aetiology is often difficult" to di^nnine. The disease ^affects 
rheumatic subjects wlio tend also tb^siij^er from various fonfSif of 
fibK^t]s.'<i;[The lesion of the nerve is usi^y situated at the inter* 
v erteb rjjl foramina, takiim the ftafm of a peri-neural fibrosis or inter- 
stitial n^ii|^r(ri^ , 
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(2) Secondary sciatica is due usually to lesions which irritate or exert 
pressure on some part of the nerve, and sciatica should be regarded, in 
the absence of other evidence, as a symptoj^ of some underlying 
condition rather than a specific disease. Thus, sciatica is often caused 
by disease in the pelvis, malignant disease of the rectum or of the 
prostate," primary or secondary growths of the pelvis or the vertebrae, 
disease of the saero-iliae joint or the hip joint, spondylitis deformans, 
prolapse of the nucleus pulposus of an intervertebral disc, abnormalities 
of the lumbar vertebra^:, or affections of the nerve roots of the cauda 
equina (especially if it is bilateral). 

1’he association of sciatica with either prolapse or herniation of the 
nucleus pulposus was referred to on p. 303. It is a compression neuritis 
due to impingement of a damaged intervertebral disc on one or more 
of the sciatic nerve roots as they emerge at the lumbosacral junction. 
Normally the nerve root lies loosely in the intervertebral canal pro- 
tected by fat and loose areolar tissue. The posterior longitudinal liga- 
ment is in juxtaposition to the nerve anteriorly, but if retropulsion of 
the disc occurs (following, for example, hyperflexion of the spine), its 
protection is lost and the nerve root is subjected to pressure. In rare 
instances the injured disc projects across the middle line and produces 
sciatica bilaterally. 

An injury of an intervertebral cartilage can only be proved con- 
clusively by the appearances portrayed radiographically following 
intrathecal instillation of a contrast medium. 

Sciatica is sometimes associated with abnormalities or postural 
deformities of the lumbar part of the vertebral column and with injuries 
at the lumbo-sacral region. The fifth lumbar vertebra exhibits many 
variations in its mode of articulation with the sacrum and in its fixation 
to the ilium. The commonest abnormalities concern the transverse 
processes and the inferior articular processes. The transverse processes 
are normally short and conical, but may be slender on one or both sides. 
They may articulate with the ilium or with the sacrum (sacralization). 
The inferior articular processes, instead of being crescentic and obliquely 
placed, may be flat and transverse. These architectural variations may 
not be associated with any pathological change, but in persons who 
engage in strenuous work they may lead to abnormal bony fixation of 
the vertebral column on one or on both sides, so that an undue strain is 
put upon the ligaments higher up or on the opposite side. Osteo- 
arthritic changes may develop at the affected joints,, and may be the 
real cause of the trouble. Commonly a functional scoliosis is acquired 
in order to lessen the strain. This may ultimately become a fixed 
deformity because the fifth lumbar vertebra becomes obliquely wedge 
shaped. The sciatica is then presumed to be due to pressure on the 
anterior ramus of the fifth lumbar nerve as it traverses the inter- 
vertebral foramen between the fifth lumbar vertebra and the sacrum. 
Normally, that ramus, which is the largest of the lumbar series, almost 
completdy fills the foramen, and therefore any encroachment upon it, 
; a^ by osteophytes, vertebral deformities, etc. , readily eauses compression. 
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TUMOURS OF PERIPHERAL NERVES 
Structure aiM Devdcqmient of Peripheral Nerves 

The individual fibre of a nerve consists of an axis-cylinder (or axon) 
which is usually encased in a myelin sheath outside which is a continuous 
syncytium of cells, the neurilemma sheaih (of Schwann). Nerve fibres 
are embedded^ in a fine reticulum — the endoneurium — arc grouped 
cable-like by the perineurium^ and maintained as a trunk by the 
epineurium. 

The axon is a prolongation of a nerve cell, myelin (if present) is a 
product of the cell, and the neurilemma a derivative of the neuro- 
ectoderm emerging from the neural crest, as also, jirobably, are the 
supporting tissues endoneurium and perineurium. 

Embryologieal and cytological researches, and Harrison's well- 
known experiments on frogs, make it certain that the epithelium of the 
neural crest is the progenitor, inter alia, of the posterior root ganglia. 



Kig. 1}J4. Seirtion of ganglioneuroma stained by Bielchowski method. 
Note ganglion cells and non-medullated nerve fibres. 


the sympathetic nervous system (including the suprarenal medulla), the 
investments of nerves and the leptomeninx and choroid plexus 

There is accumulated evidence that many tumours classed formerly 
as false neuromata are composed of undilTerentiated nerve elements, and 
that the division of tumours into true and false neuroma may be dis- 
carded in favour of separate consideration of each well-defined type. 
There are well differentiated tumours in which the neural character is 
obvious, some in which it is supportable, many in which it is debatable. 
The following types will be considered : — 
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(1) NeiirinotnH: ' (False Neuroma.) 

This tumour was formerly regarded as a pure fibroma arising from 
the nerve coats, but its origin from the neurilemma sheath is now 
conceded except by a few. It is usually single, smj&Il, lightly encapsuled 
by the perineurium, and easily separated from the lAected nerve trunk ; 
it is, unlike a pure fibroma, prone to cystic degeneration. It usually 
affects nerves of the upper extremity and those in the subcutaneous 
tissues. It may occur intraspinally or intracranially. 

Histologically, the major part of the tumour is composed of wavy 
bands of collagen, interspersed with elongated nerve fibrils. Whorls 
of fibres may be present, and in these zones clumping of the nuclei may 
occur to produce a familiar “ palisade ” effect. A reticulum stain 
displays crowds of fine fibrils which, it lius been established, arise from 
the neurilemma sheath rather than from fife endoneurium. 

(2) Neurofibromatosis ; (von Recklinghausen’s Disease.) 

This condition is regarded as a developmental disorder of the 
supporting tissues of nerves rather than an example of new growth, 
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Fig. 185 . Plexifonn neuroma removed fiom the subcutaneous tissues of 
the lateral thoracic wall of a male child aged ten years. The tumour 
had gradually increased in size during five years. Diffuse neurofibro- 
matosis and scoliosis were also present. 

(Museum o/ Roffol CoUsge of Surgeons sf BMMmrg^,) 

although tumours (in the anatomical sense) may begone of its more 
obvious features, 

lS8t6logica.lly, the characteristic feature of the dhlorder is prolifera- 
tion <^ith|sues, especially those of the nerve $hpath^;in which both the 
fibrous and the neurilemmal elements degree and 
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with remarkable irregularity. In the tumour formations my^H^mnatous 
changes are of common occurrence. 

The disease, which is often familial, usually begins in adolescence, 
and frequently the first evidence is localized areas of pigmentation in 
the skin, followed later by overgrowth of nerve tnml^ or tumour, 
formations large or small, localized or widespread. Any of the nerves 
in the body, peripheral, cutaneous, sympathetic and cranial, may be 
affected. In some examples of the disease there are gliomata in the 



Fio. ISO. Plexiform neuroma. Microscopic section stained by tiie 
Weigert-Pal method. (High power.) The tissue surrounding the 
nerve fibres is partly fibrous and partly of neurilemma origin. 

{Muuum of Royal College ofSurgeone of Edinburgh,) 

brain, in others multiple intrathecal tumours. In rare cases bilateral 
acoustic neuroma occurs, sometimes with tumours of the meninges 
and choroid plexus. The final outcome of the disease depends on the 
size and site. of the tumours and upon the proclivity to malignant 
change. 

The common ancestry of the different lesions is suggested by 
their complexity and remarkable blending in individual cases and the 
striking variations in groups of cases. The various lesions, will be 
discussed under the following headings : — 

(a) Generalized neurofibromatosis. 

(b) Plexiform neuroma. 

(c) Cutaneous neurofibromatosis (multiple soft fibromas of skin, 

molluscum flbrosum). 

(d) Elephantiasis neuromatosa. 

(e) Bilateral acoustic neuroma. 

if) Primary 
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Fio. 137. Sarconui of the 
fK)sterior tibial nerve aris- 
ing; on a basis of neuro- 
tibrornatosis. Note the 
greatly tliiekeiied nerve, 
which emerges near the 
lower extremity of the 
tumour. The other nerves 
of the limb showed the 
features characteristic of 
neurofibromatosis . 


{a) Generalized neiiroffl|^matosis variee 
greatly in its distributij^. Any of the 
cerebrospinal nerves may be affected, as 
well as the ganglia on the posterior nerve 
roots, and the nerve fibres within the 
muscles and bones. The nerve roots 
w'ithin the spinal canal may also be 
affected, and this most often occurs in the 
cervical region' and in the cauda equina. 
The affected nerves are diffusely and ir- 
regularly thickened so that small twigs 
may assume giant proportions ; and, at 
intervals in the course of the nerves, growth 
may be exaggerated so as to form tumour- 
like swellings. 

If one of the affected nerves is examined 
in transverse section the most notable 
change is the overgrowth of connective 
tissue within the primary bundles of the 
nerve. Certain bundles may be affected at 
one point and may be exempt at another. 
Some bundles may escape completely 
while others are markedly affected. The 
nerve fibres appear to traverse the sub- 
stance of the swelling. The fibromatosis 
affects the endoneuriuin (the delicate con- 
nective tissue between the individual fibres 
of a nerve bundle), whereas the perineurium 
Hiid the cpineurium (outer sheath) are 
unaffected. There is no proliferation of 
the nerve fibres, and the only change which 
they undergo is compression and elonga- 
tion. There is no degeneration and, there- 
fore, no sensory or motor changes are 
observed. 

In a considerable pniportion of cases 
one of the tumours assumes malignant 
characters (so-called secondary malignant 
neumma). Such transformation, by which 
the tumour assumes the features of a 
rapidly growing sarcoma, often follows 


injury or an attempt at removal. 

(b) A plexifonn neuroma is the result of 
diffuse fibromatous thickening of the branches of a nerve ; the resulting 
swelling is palpable beneath the skin and may resemble thrombosed 
tortuous vessels. In more than half the cases there are manifestations 


(Department of Surgery^ i 
of jKdinburgh.) 


elsewhere of generalized neurofibromatosis. 

The commonest situations for a plexiform neuroma are the sub- 
cutaneous tissues of the head and neck, the large nerves of the 
extremities^ and the autonomic plexus of the abdomiSn. ' The skin ovei* 
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the tumours show localized overgrowth and }^igmcntation» and the 
masses of thick%ed skin may become pendulous. 

(c) Cutaneous neurofibromatosis (molluscum fibrosuin) gives rise to 
multiple, soft, fibrous swellings of the skin, which vary in size from a 
pin’s head to a plum or larger. They arise in connexion with the 
terminal filaments of cutaneous nerves. They may be sessile or pedun- 



Fig. 138 . Cutaneous neurofibromatosis. Note the large tumour of the 
right buttock and the patches of pigmentation. The woman’s father 
suffered from neurofibromatosis. 

(AfiMeum of Royal CoXUgo of Surffeono of Edinburgh.) 

culated and are most numerous over the breast, back and abdomen. 
They may be very abundant on the scalp and the extremities, but the 
palmar surface of the hand and the sole of the foot escape. 

In the majority of cases of cutaneous neurofibromatosis there 
is pigmentation of the skin, either in spots or diffusely disposed, and 
actual melanomata may be present. In addition, neurofibromatosis 
of the larger nerves is present in a large proportion of cases. 

(d) Elephantiasis Neuromatosa. All intermediate grades may be 
recognized between molluscum fibrosum and elephantiasis neuro- 
matosa ; the two may coexist, and may be associated with generalized 
overgrowth of the nerves, and with plexifonn neuroma. 

S. PATH. 
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The disease generally affects 
one of the extremities, especially 
the lower. It is of congenital 
origin and begins in a brown 
spot or mole, or in an area 
of neurofibromatosis, which may 
or may not be pigmented or hairy. 
The increase in size of the affected 
part is gradual, but may occur 
abruptly at puberty. 

The skin and cellular tissues 
are enormously thickened and 
the subcutaneous fat is replaced 
by hbrous tissue. The sub- 
cutaneous tissues present an 
(tidematous, glistening, greyish 
white appearance ; in places they 
arc soft and gelatinous, in others 
they are white, dry and fibrous. 
A variable number of tumours, 
isolated or in strings, may be 
present. 

(e) Bilateral Acoustic 
Neuroma. In rare instances 
neurofibromatosis may be 
associated with bilateral acoustic 
nerve tumours. TJie disease has a striking familial incidence, showing 
itself as a Mendclian dominant. Tumours of the dura and the choroid 
plexus may sometimes coexist. 

(/) Primary Sarcoma of Nerves. A sarcoma usually originates in a 
nerve already the seat of fibromatosis, and the resulting tumour is 
usually of a spindle-cell or myxosarcomatous character : it ])ossesses no 
appearances suggesting its neural origin. The tumour grows rapidly, 
is markedly radio-resistant, and recurs promptly after local removal. 
Metastasis is to be expected in at least 20% of cases. 


Fig. 189. Eleplmiitiusis neiiroinatosa. 
(Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 


(3) Ganglioneuroma. 

This is the most highly differentiated type of nerve tumour and 
arises in connexion with the sympathetic trunks in the abdomen, neck, 
and the mediastinum. It commonly occurs in relation to the suprarenal 
gland. Histologically, it is composed of uni- or multi-polar giant cells 
in varying numbers scattered amongst nerve fibrils which may or may 
not be myelinated (Fig. 134). In rare instances ganglion cells are 
absent and the tumour consists of masses of amyelinated nerve fibres, 
a feature which suggests that nerve fibres may proliferate without the 
trophic influence of ganglion cells. Such tumours have been found in 
multiple form in the 4 n^ulla, cord and pia mater,. and in the medias- 
tinum. , ' 

A ganglioneuromit commonly occurs in childhood. It varies in size 
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from a pea to larger than a melon. Some specimens are lobUlated, 
others smooth and rounded. In appearance it resembles a fibroma 
or a lipoma. It is unattended by any symptoms suggestive of a nervous 
origin or structure, and such pathological effect as it produces is dy,^ to 
pressure. 


(4) Sympathicoblastoma (Neuroblastoma). 

This tumour develops from immature cells of tlie sympathetic 
nervous system, and is therefore common in the first years of life. 
There is great variation in the structure of the tumour. The most 
undifferentiated (which nearly always occurs in the region of the kidney) 
is composed of lymphocyte-like cells, often arranged like staphylococci, 
and intensely argentophilic. Rosette formations may be present at 
the periphery of the tumour, but there are no fibrils. Such tumours 
are rapid growing, reach a large size and metastasize widely. The more 
differentiated types (which also are commonest in relationship to the 
suprarenal gland, but may oceur in the neck, tlie eaiiac ganglion and 
other sites) are usually smaller and arc composed of more differentiated 
cells often of larger size than in the undifferentiated with more 
numerous rosette formations, nerve fibrils, axis cylinders and ganglion 
cells. They may metastasize by the blood or lymph channels. It has 
been observed repeatedly that if ganglion cells are present in the parent 
tumour they arc not found in rnetastases. 

It has been observed that an undifferentiated tumour may during 
years gradually change its character and become differentiated, f.e., the 
normal evolutions of the sympathetic nervous system are reproduced 
within the tumour. 


(5) Stump Neuroma. 

A traumatic or stump neuroma arises in the divided nerves after 
amputation. The occurrence of a small bulbous or fusiform swelling 
at this situation is normal, but in some circumstances the “ neuroma” 
assumes a large size, especially if there has been infection. 

The bulbous swelling consists of fibrous tissue, newly formed un- 
myelinated nerve fibres in irregular formation, and a syncytium of cells 
derived from the neurilemma sheath. 

Bulbous enlargement of the nerve trunks may also follow repair of 
a nerve after division, and prolonged irritation, as in traumatic ulnar 
neuritis. 


(6) Glomal Tumour (Glomangioma). 

This is a tumour of one of the cutaneous glomera, the specialized 
arterio-venous anastomoses which are believed to have the effect of 
regulating the temperature and maintaining the circulation in peri- 
pheral parts exposed to cold. 

The normal glomus consists of a much convoluted, modified arteriole 
communicating directly with a vein. It has a rich perivascular nervous 
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network and is believed to be capable of independent dilatation and 
contraction. It probably exercises its function by acting as a circula- 
tory shunt, diverting blood into or away from the local capillary 
network. 

The glomera are most numerous in the extremities, especially in 
the nail-beds, and tumours of the glomera are also more common in 
these sites. The tumour is of slow growth and encapsuled. It may 
be symptomless or give rise to pain of a burning or bursting nature, 
originating in the tumour and sometimes radiating widely. 

Pain is most common in subungual tumours, and may be brought 
on by pressure or light touch, or even by a change of temperature. 

Microscopically the tumour is an angioneuromyoma. There are 
cavernous blood spaces containing red cells or thrombus, thick-walled 
blood vessels showing proliferation of the muscle cells of the media, and 
numerous nerve twigs bearing hyperplastic perineurium. A character- 
istic feature is the presence of masses of glomus cells, cuboidal cells 
normally found beneath the endothelium of the vascular channel of 
the glomus. In the tumour these cells lie in coherent perivascular 
sheets. They are of uniform appearance, cuboidal in shape, with 
rounded hyperchromatic nuclei and distinct limiting membranes. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


DISEASES OF THE THORAX 
DISEASES OF THE PLEURA 
PNEUMOTHORAX 

Knowledge of the plienomeiia of pneumothorax in its various 
forms is essential for the proper appreciation of the effects of diseases 
of the lungs and pleura, and for the safe conduct of measures for their 
relief. 

In health, the parietal and visceral layers of pleura are virtually 
in contact ; for the pleural cavity is merely a capillary interval con- 
taining the film of lymph that moistens their surfaces. They are 
kept in contact by the distension of the lung under atmosplieric pres- 
sure ; and, owing to traction of the elastic tissue of the lung, the 
pressure of the potential pleural cavity is negative. During the 
inspiratory expansion of the chest the pressure diminishes till it is 
— 7 mm. to — 9 mni. of mercury at the end of inspiration ; and air 
enters through the air passages and distends the lung still further to 
prevent a vacuum. In expiratory contraction of the chest, which is 
normally a passive movement, the lung shrinks by its inherent elasticity 
and partially evacuates its air ; and the intrapleural pressure rises, 
but even at the end of expiration it does not equal the atmospheric 
pressure unless the glottis is closed. Deep inspiration may increase the 
negative intrapleural pressure to — 80 mm. Hg, and a forceful expiratory 
effort, such as coughing, produces positive readmgs as great as + 50 or 
+ 60 mm. Hg. The effects of alteration of the lung volume upon the 
intrapleural pressure will be considered more fully when the diseases 
that produce them are dealt with. 

When air is present in the pleural cavity the condition is called 
pneumothorax. In open pneumothorax the air has free entrance and 
exit through a wound in the chest wall. In closed pneumothorax the 
air has neither entrance nor exit. In valvular or tension pneumothorax 
the air maj^ enter but not escape from the pleural cavity. Each variety 
requires separate discussion. 

Open Pneumothorax 

Open pneumothorax may be the result of an injury to the thoracic 
wall, or it may be produced deliberately in operations on the thoracic 
/iscera. When an opening is made in the chest wall, air rushes into 
:he pleural cavity, and the pressure within it rises. The lung — ^no 
longer responsible for the prevention of a vacuum — shrinks or collapses, 
>wing to its elasticity, to the extent of the space occupied by the 
nvadmg air. The only air effectual for oxygenating the blood is 
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that which enters by the air passages, and with ordinary respiration 
that would now be less than the normal requirement by the amount 
which enters through the opening in the chest wall ; therefore, to 
maintain adequate oxygenation the patient must increase either the 
rate or the depth of respiration. In health a small opening is usually 
well tolerated, for only a little air enters, and a healthy system has 
strength to cope with the difficulty and can accommodate itself to 
the change. The normal requirement at each inspiration is approxi- 
mately 500 c.cm. of air (the tidal air), whereas, the maximum amount 
a healthy adult can inhale is almost 4,000 c.cm. 

If the opening in the chest wall be large, the condition may be 
serious. The lung shrinks to one-third or less of its original bulk, and 
the partial or complete collapse of the alveoli puts even more than 
two-thirds of it out of effective action. Also, the other lung suffers 
reduction, for the mediastinal septum — in health (especially in young 
subjects) a soft and yielding partition made up chiefly of the heart and 
great vessels — is pushed by atmospheric pressure towards the sound side 
with each inspiration, to help to prevent the formation of a vacuum on 
that side. The septum moves back on expiration. This to and fro 
movement is accompanied by a mediastinal flutter, i.e., a tremulous 
quivering of the structures in the septum, and since the heart is 
implicated in these movements they may be associated with a rapid 
pulse and shock. In addition, if a large open pneumothorax is long 
maintained the heat-loss from the body is considerable, and, as a 
result of the changed pressure relationship in the pleura, the return 
of venous blood to the heart may be impeded. In a large pneumo- 
thorax the air taken into the opposite lung is derived chiefly from 
the exterior, but also, in a small part, from the collapsed lung, and 
during expiration the air is expelled through the trachea and partly 
into the collapsed lung, which becomes expanded to an extent pro- 
portionate to the expiratory effort. The movements of the lung 
on the side of the open pneumothorax are therefore reversed, since 
the lung collapses during inspiration and expands during expiration 
(paradoxical respiration). The re-breathing of vitiated air which 
results from the paradoxical respiration leads to dyspnoea and demands 
violent respiratory movements to neutralize its ill effects. 

These untoward effects of open pneumothorax are seldom witnessed 
except in severe injuries to the chest, especially if already there is a 
considerable degree of shock. They are not usually experienced in 
operations within the pleura provided the opposite lung is healthy and 
the patient’s vital capacity ^ is fairly normal. A large opening into the 
pleura, in which the lung collapses, can be made with impunity. Even 
though the patient lies on the normal side respiration is undisturbed. 
A fiither safeguard against the possible ill-effects of open pneumo- 
thorax is provided by the modern methods of anaesthesia which ensure 
delivery of so high a concentration of oxygen to the lungs that anoxaemia 
is not likely to occur if the airway is unobstructed. 

^ The vital capacity is a valuable indication of the respiratory reserve. It is 
defined as the maximum amount of air which can be exhaled after a maximum 
inhalation : on the average it is about 8,500 c.cm. 
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Valvular and Tension Pneumothorax 

This form of pneumothorax may be urgent. It is usually attended 
by considerable shock and may lead to fatal asphyxia. The commonest 
cause is rupture of the wall of a superficial vomica in a tuberculous 
lung and the consequent establishment of a valvular communication 
between the air passages and the pleural cavity. The pleural Cavity 
becomes greatly distended with air and sometimes purulent material. 
The wall of a tuberculous cavity may rupture during the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis by artificial ])neumothorax, especially if adhe- 
sions between the pulmonic and parietal pleura are situated over a 
cavity or an active focus of disease. 

Other causes of tension pneumothorax are : — 

(1) Rupture of an emphysematous bulla. This may take place in 
an apparently healthy person. Usually the air is rapidly absorbed, 
but recurrence, occasionally on the opposite side, is not uncommon. 

(2) Stab or bullet wounds that penetrate the lung. In such cases 
the condition is complicated by harmothorax. 

(3) “ Sucking ” wounds of the chest wall. 

(4) Escape of air from a divided bronchus (bronchial fistula) aficn* an 
operation on the lung. 

When a large quantity of air is confined within the pleural cavity 
the pressure is usually greatly raised, and as high a reading as 20 mm, 
of mercury may be registered. Not only is the lung on the affected side 
compressed but the mediastinum is displaced towards the sound side, 
and (when the right side is affected) the direct pressure on the great 
veins and the auricle may impede the blood flow to the heart. 


Closed Pneumothorax 

This form of pneumothorax is usually produced artificially as a 
therapeutic measure to secure rest for a tuberculous lung, air being 
introduced into the pleural cavity to cause partial or complete collapse 
(artificial pneumothorax). 

By the introduction of air the intrapleural pressure is modified and 
the expansibility of the lung is proportionately decreased. If, however, 
the opposite lung is healthy, complete pulmonary collapse may be 
tolerated without any ill effects, unless the mediastinal septum is 
unduly flexible, when the respiratory capacity of the opposite lung 
may be seriously affected by displacement of the septum. In such 
eases the intrapleural pressure on the side opposite the pneumothorax 
may be actually raised, and the expansion of the lung may be so 
hampered that dyspnoea and cyanosis result. 

Air in a closed pneumothorax disappears completely in a few weeks 
and sometimes in a few days. On this account early experimenters with 
artificial pneumothorax substituted nitrogen for air in the belief that it 
would disappear less rapidly. It is now known that, owing to the 
diffusion of gases between the alveoli and the pleural cavity, the com- 
position of the contents of a pneumothorax, even if pure nitrogen or 
oxygen has been introduced, soon becomes the same as that of alveolar 
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air. For that reason it is now customary to We air for artificial pneu- 
mothorax rather than nitrogen, because of its greater convenience. 

It has been calculated that the adult pleural cavity will hold 8»000 
to 4,000 c.cm. of air. Its rate of absorption is very variable, but, on 
an average, 80 to 100 c.cm. are absorbed per diem. The rate of absorp- 
tion is increased by bodily activity, and is diminished by advanced 
disease of the lung and by pleurisy, whether past or present. 

ACUTE EMPYEMA 

Acute inflammation of the pleura is often attended by an effusion 
of serous or sero-flbrinous fluid into the pleural sac, and when such an 
effusion becomes purulent the condition is called empyema. It is the 
commonest surgical disease of the thorax at any age. 

iEtiology and Sources of Infection 

Infection may reach the pleura by any of three avenues : (1) directly 
from the lung, mediastinum or abdomen ; (2) by the blood stream ; 
(8) through perforating wounds of the chest wall. 

(1) Direct Infection from the Lung^ Mediastinum, or Abdomen. The 
commonest cause of empyema is spread of infection from a lung which 
is the seat of pneumonia — either lobar pneumonia or bronchopneu- 
monia. It may occur during the acute ^stages of the pneumonia 
(synpneumonic), especially in bronchopneumonia, but more often it 
occurs when the pneumonia is undergoing resolution (metapncumonic). 

The micro-organism is usually the same as that of the initial 
pneumonia. In lobar pneumonia it is generally the pneumococcus ; 
in bronchopneumonia it is sometimes a streptococcus, which may be 
of a haemolytic type. Sometimes the two organisms coexist. As the 
reaction of the pleura differs in many respects in pneumococcal and 
streptococcal infections, it is important, especially from the point of 
view of treatment, to differentiate between the two types (see below). 

Occasionally empyema follows rupture of an acute lung abscess on 
the pleural surface, and in such cases the pus is often putrid and 
contains anaerobic organisms, such as Cl, Welchii, spirochaetes, and large 
fusiform bacilli. In this type of empyema the pleural cavity often 
contains air derived from the lung (pyopneumothorax). Putrid 
empyema is, as might be expected, a common occurrence after operations 
for broncliiectasis. 

Empyema frequently follows suppuration in the peritoneal cavity. 
It is most common as a complication of perforated duodenal or gastric 
ulcer, suppurative appendicitis, or abscess of the liver. It is sometimes 
preceded by a subphrenic abscess. The avenue of infection in such 
circumstances is probably the subdiaphragmatic lymph plexus. The 
right pleural sac is more often involved than the left, and the bacillus 
the organism commonly present. 

' In rare cases empyema follows those infections of the mediastinum 
that arise, for example from osteomyelitis of the vertebrae, from 
perforating^ wounds pi the oesophagus, or from cellidhis of the neck. 
Di siiph cases the infecting organisms are generally streptococci or 
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staphylococci, sometimes accompanied by other bacterii$, and the 
disease takes a rapid course and usually is fatal. " 

(2) Infection by the Blood Stream. Empyema of basmatogenous 
origin is generally streptococcal or staphylococcal. Usually it is a 
complication of acute tonsillitis, scarlet fever, puerperal sepsis or pyaemia. 
Usually there is an intermediate pulmonary lesion such as multiple 
small abscesses at the surface of the lung. 

(8) Infection through Penetrating Wounds. Empyema from direct 
infection may arise from bullet or stab wounds or after operations on 
the thoracic viscera. The presence of effused blood in the pleural cavity 
predisposes to infection. 


Types of Empyema 

The pathological changes in the pleura and the lung vary with the 
organism responsible, and the differences between pneumococcal and 
streptococcal infection are sufficiently great to warrant separate 
descriptions. 

Pneumococcal Type. Pneumococcal empyema generally occurs a 
week or more after the crisis of lobar pneumonia : the Type I organism 
is most often responsible. In the early stages the pleural cavity contains 
a variable amount of scro-fibrinous or scro-purulent fluid. It is the 
infection of a residual pleural effusion. The pleura is congested and 
oedematous and lacks its normal lustre. On the surface of the lung, 
especially over the lower lobe behind, an exudate of purulent lymph 
adheres loosely to the parietal pleura. According to the stage of resolu- 
tion of the antecedent pneumonia the lung may be firm and solid, or 
spongy and elastic. 

At quite an early stage the pleural effusion becomes thick and 
definitely purulent ; the pus is greenish-yellow in colour and generally 
contains semi-solid coagula of fibrinous purulent lymph. The effusion 
gravitates to the lower and posterior part of the pleura. It varies 
from 20 c.cm. to over a litre. Adhesion of the parietal and pulmonic 
pleura around and beyond it circumscribes it at so early a stage that 
it is technically an abscess. It is characteristic of this type of empyema 
that the inflamed parts of the pleura rapidly become thickened, and if 
evacuation of the pus is deferred too long the lung may fail to re-expand. 

Pneumococcal empyema usually develops after the crisis of pneu« 
monia, i.e., when obliterated alveoli are resuming their function, and 
when the patient is recovering from the immediate effects of the disease. 
The effusion early becomes circumscribed by adhesions and then 
thoracotomy can be safely undertaken, for it is not attended by the 
dangers of an open pneumothorax. 

Strq>tococcal Type. This variety of empyema results from a 
gen^alized pleuritis, which may arise coincidentally with or son^ 
after the onset of streptococcal bronchopneumonia The pleura, es{^i- 
ally the pulmonic layer, shows widespread congestion and sometimes 
discrete areas of hsemorrhage. The effusion h^&.to,be huger than in 
the pneumococcic variety, and is at first greenish*brown or ^ even 
bsemorrhagie ; gradually it becomes 8ero-fibrinoair,^'8nd only ih the 
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j course of a week -or more does it become purulent. The pus is generally 
much thinner and less green than in pneumococcal empyema, and 
{^fibrin, if present, is in the form of shreds or small flakes. 

The large size of the effusion and generalized and acute nature of 
the pleurisy in the early stages retard the formation of adhesions, but 
when finally t&ey do occur, the empyema does not differ from the 
pneumococcal type. 

The effusion remains thin for a long period and adhesions arc late in 
forming.^ Early thoracotomy therefore imposes the dangers of an open 
pneumothorax at a time when the vital capacity is taxed to the utmost, 
and drainage is secured only at the cost of putting out of action what 
relatively little pulmonary tissue is still functioning. Too early 
drainage therefore sometimes promotes a. fatal issue. In this variety 
of empyema (especially if it is associated w^ith broncho-pneumonia), 
the treatment is at first expectant, but if the effusion is so large that it 
embarrasses respiration, it may be aspirated. Open drainage is resorted 
to later, when the general condition has improved. The most con- 
venient indication that the time for open drainage has come is the 
discovery of thick pus on aspiration, for almost certainly by the time 
that the exudate has changed from its initial scro-fibrinous nature to 
a purulent character the pneumonia will be resolving, the patient’s 
vital capacity will have increased, and pleural adhesions will have 
formed. In all cases, general and local conditions should determine the 
appropriate time for, and method of, inlcTvention. 

Effects of Empyema 

A large empyema may cause considerable compression of the lung, 
and may push the heart, great vessels and trachea towards the opposite 
side. 

If the pus is not evacuated, the exudate becomes organized and the 
pleura greatly thickened ; the walls of the empyema cavity may be 
25 mm. or more in thickness and may become calcified. If the empyema 
is not drained and if the exudate is large the lung is compressed into a 
small fibrous mass against the vertebral column, where it is fixed by 
the thickened pleura, and much deformity of the chest may follov/. 

Tlie pus of an undrained and active empyema may burrow into the 
lung, or it may perforate an intercostal space (empyema necessitatis). 
External rupture usually occui’s at the front of the chest close to the 
sternum. 


Special Types of Empyema 

Interlobar Empyema. Occasionally a pleural effusion is confined to 
one of the pizlmonary fissures, especially in the right lung ; and when 
suppuration occurs a circumscribed abscess results. Such an empyema 
is usually small and may rupture into the pleural cavity, but more 
often opbis into one of the large bronchi, after which its walls become 
approximated from expansion of the surrounding lung, and spontaneous 
cure results. In rare cases an interlobar empyema becomes organized 
and its capsule calcified. 
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Mediastinal Empyema. A purulent pleural effusion may become 
localized in that portion of the* pleural cavity that abuts on the medias- 
tinum, and may simulate a collection of pus in the mediastinum 
(Fig. 140). 

Apical Empyema. In rare instances an empyema may be localized 
in the apical region of the chest, either in front, behind, or laterally. It 
possesses no special features except that cardiac pulsation may be trans- 
mitted to it, especially when it is situated on the left side. 

Bilateral empyema sometimes occurs as a complication of broncho- 



Fig. 140. Acute empyema confined to the mediastinal aspect of the 
right pleural cavity. 


pneumonia in children or of influenza in adults. It calls for special 
consideration in regard to treatment. 

Pyopneumothorax is most often associated with tuberculosis, but may 
follow rupture of an acute lung abscess into the pleura. The infecting 
organisms are usually of a virulent type ; pleural adhesions have wt 
yet formed and the disease generally takes a rapid course. If the 
aperture in the lung is valvular a tension pneumothorax will result 
and give rise to great distress in respiration. A broncho-pieuml fistula 
may persist after the contents of the empyema have been evacuated. 

Tuberculous pyopneumothorax is usually due to breakuig down of 
tuberculous foci at the periphery of the lung or to rupture of the wall 
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of a tuberculous cavity. The condition not infrequently arises during 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis by artihcial pneumothorax. 
Superadded pyogenic infection, sometimes putrid, is not uncommon. 

Rare Forms of Pleural Effusion 

Chylous elBusipa (diylothorax) is uncommon. It may arise from injury 
ip the thoracic duct and pleura in fractures and gun-shot wounds, or 
from injury during operations on the oesophagus. The fluid tends to 
accumulate rapidly and may lead to fatal asphyxia. Atdirst it is oft(*n 
bloodstained^ later it is yellowish-white and the microscope reveals fat 
droplets and a variable number of lymphocytes. 

Pseudo«chylous effusion is the name given to opalescent and milky 
effusions sometimes associated with malignant diseases of the lung and 
pleura. 

Biliary effusion is very rare. It occurs as a complication of suppura- 
tive lesions of the liver or the bile ducts, after the establishment of a 
fistulous communication through the diaphragm. 

Cholesterol effusion is exceedingly rare. The exact cause is un- 
known. It is usually preceded by a serous effusion which may be 
general or localized. The fluid is usually of brownish colour and con- 
tains the characteristic rhomboidal crystals of cholesterol. The surface 
of the pleura may be gritty from the accumulation of cholesterol. 


CHRONIC EMPYEMA 

( In ordinary circumstances the walls of an empyema cavity are 
approximated mainly by expansion of the lung and, to a less extent, 
by .ascent of the diaphragm, shrinkage of the chest wall, and deflection 
of the mediastinal septum. The opposed surfaces of the parietal and 
pulmonic pleurse bounding the cavity adhere to each other owing to the 
Sticky character of the effusion that covers them. Organization takes 
place in this effusion, binding the two pleural layers together and 
permanently obliterating the empyema cavity, ^.j^hese natural processes 
of obliteration and healing may be incomplete,' and the space persisting 
between the pulmonic and parietal pleurae is known as a chronic 
empyema cavity, 

iEtiology. The chief factors which lead to this chronic state are 
(a) persistence of infection, and (6) failure of the limg to expand. Either 
or both of these factors are usually attributable to one or more of the 
following causes : — 

(1) Undue delay in the drainage of an acute empyema, particularly 
one of pneumococcal type, which allows the thickened pleural surfaces 
to become organized and rigid, and thus prevents re-expansion of the 
lung. 

(2) Too early drainage of an acute empyema, particularly one of 
the streptococcal type, in which absence of adhesions permits complete 
collapse of the lung. 

(8) Inadequate drainage through a small or tortuous or improperly 
plac^opdiung. ' — 
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(4) The presence of portions of dead rib or of foreign bodies, such as 
a rubber drainage tube. 

(5) The coexistence of disease in the lung, for example, chronic 
interstitial fibrosis, which interferes with expansion of Jthe lung. 

(6) The presence of tuberculosis, abscess or new growth in the lung, 
or of suppurating cysts in the lung or mediastinum. 

(7) The presence of a broncho-pleural fistula, which maintains 
infection and also reduces the inspiratory expansion of the lung. 



Fio. 141. Calcification in the walls of a chronic empyema. 



Morbid Anatomy. When an empyema cavity fails to heal a ^nus 
usually persists, and pus may escape from it continuously or inter- 
mittently, It frequently happens that (the wound in the parietes heal$ 
temporarily, and after a variable period reopens and pus escapes again^' 
Healing and dischaige may alternate during many months or years, 
and in such cases the accumulation of pus in the pleural cavity may be 
attended by pain, fever, and a variable degree otay^emic disturbance. 

The size and shape of a chronic empyema are very>ariable. The 
cavity may be quite small, or it may involve practically the whole 
side of the thorax. Usually the cavity is in the j^iavertebral 
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and is large below and tapering towards the apex of the eiiest. Smaller 
cavities may communicate with the main chamber like diverticula. \ 

The walls of the cavity, formed by the pulmonic and parietal pletira, 
are often greatly thickened and tough. If the cavity contains no pus 
the surfaces may be quite smooth and dry ; but when infection remains 
and there is a collection of pus the pleural surfaces are coated with a 
purulent exudate of lymph or with soft oedematous granulation tissue. 
In old-standing cases the exudate may undergo calcification so that 
the cavity is lined with a calcareous shell (Fig. 141). 

Operation offers a favourable oj)portunity for studying the 
characters of the tissues surrounding a chronic empyema. The ribs arc 
usually closer together than in a healthy chest and may overlie one 
another ; if there have been previous operations they may be fused. 
The bone varies in density according to the duration of the empyema ; 
in fairly recent cases the periosteum is thick and more vascular than 
normally and the bone is less dense ; in old-standing cases the ribs are 
sclerosed. The parietal pleura may be three or more centimetres thick. 
In recent cases it is often oedematous and vascular and bleeds freely ; 
in older cases it is extremely dense and unyielding, and may be as hard 
as leather. Areas of calcification (or even of bone) may be present in 
the thickened membrane. When the diaphragmatic pleura is affected, 
the diaphragm is usually fixed in an elevated position. When the 
pericardial pleura is involved, the resulting adhesions may embarrass 
the action of the heart. 

The pulmonic pleura also is thickened, though seldom to such an 
extent as the parietal, and the thick and rigid pleura interferes with the 
expansion of the lung. If incisions are made, into the thickened pul- 
monic pleura a plane of cleavage between the original pleura and the 
organized exudate may be discovered, sometimes easily, usually with 
difficulty. 

In chronic empyema tlie lung, though reduced in size, is often 
capable of full expansion if liberated from its adhesions. If the cavity 
is very large the lung may be reduced to very small size and fixed against 
the bodies of the vertebrae. In a few cases the lung becomes the 
site of atelectasis and fibrous induration, and is then incapable of 
expansion. 

If chronic empyema is of recent origin, and if a considerable degree 
of infection persists, healing may be promoted by adequate drainage 
and by measures to encourage re-expansion of the lung. When the 
cavity is of old standing, mechanical factors are the chief barrier to 
healing. Obliteration of the cavity may be attempted by stripping the 
thick pleura from the lung {decortieation)^ but if (as is usual) no plane 
of cleavage is found the rigid outer walls of the cavity require removal, 
so that the muscles and skin may adhere to the pulmonary wall of the 
cavity. 

Effects of Chronic Empyema. In young subjects the fibrosis and 
consequent contraction induced by a chronic empyema are apt to 
interfere with the development of the thorax and to cause great 
deformity. The afPected side becomes shrunken 3iid in^mobile, and the 
intercdstal spaces are narrowed, while the diaphragih is elevated and 
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the mediastinum is deviated towards the affected side. As a secondary 
result an extensive scoliosis may develop. 

The exist ei ‘*e of a clironic empyema is sometimes compatible with 
fair health ; hut often it leads to toxaemia, and eventually to anicmia, 
emaciation and amyloid disease. As in other thoracic suppurations, 
clubbing of the fingers is apt to develop. An occasional fatal complica- 
tion is an abs^cess of the brain. 


DISEASES OF THE LUNG 
MASSIVE COLLAPSE OF THE LUNG— Atelectasis 

Collapse of part of a lung or of the whole of it is usually due to 
' agencies that exert pressure on it from without, and the commonest of 
them are pleural effusion and pneumothorax. In those circumstances 
collapse of the lung occurs passively in response to the external pressure, 
and the extent of the pulmonary collapse is, of course, proportionate 
to the pleural space occupied by the compressing agent, and the lung, 
though partly collapsed, remains capable of a limited amount of respira- 
tory excursion. But, in the condition known as massive collapse, 
the lung, or part of it, is rendered airless from intrinsic causes, and 
undergoes active collapse for a variable period. The negative intra- 
pleural pressure, exaggerated by the sudden shrinkage of the lung, 
maintains the apposition of the lung to the parietes, and to prevent tin? 
formation of a vacuum the mediastinal septum is drawn to the affected 
side. The cause of the pulmonary deflation is absorption of the alveolar 
air after obstruction of the bronchi of the affected part of the lung. 
Such collapse is commoner on the right side and most often affects part 
of, or the entire low^er lobe of the lung. 

Massive collapse is most frequent as a (complication following 
surgical operations, especially those on the abdominal viscera, but it 
has occurred after fractures of the limbs or injuries to the thorax, and 
occasionally in association with diseases of the lungs, such as bronchial 
tumours and the pressure of tuberculous glands at the lung root. It 
may follow any form of anaesthesia, even local. The subjects of this 
complication are usually strong young adults, and the greatest number 
of cases have followed operations on the appendix, and the gall bladder, 
and those for inguinal hernia. 

Mode of Onset and Progress. In the most obvious cases the onset 
is sudden — often within forty-eight hours of operation — and gives rise 
to an alarming crisis, evidenced mainly by severe dyspneea and pain 
in the chest. Sometimes the symptoms are less dramatic, and in others 
are so slight that the condition may not be suspected. Often there are 
premonitory signs or symptoms, such as flushing of the face, tightness 
of the chest and cough. The temperature rises suddenly to about 101®, 
and the pulse rate is increased., 

During a severe attack the appearance ^nd attitude of the patient 
are characteristic. There is dyspnoea accompanied by cyanosis. The 
patient lies on, or inclines towards, the affected side. Cough is slight 
and sputum is scanty or absent.' The patient may remain in distress 
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for 12 to 86 hours or longer ; relief may come abruptly after violent 
coughing, or after a sudden movement. As the attack subsides a con- 
siderable quantity of purulent tenacious mucus may be expectorated. 

During the attack the affected side of the chest is almost immobile, 
and is flattened, and tlic ribs are approximated. Deflection of the 
heart towards the side of collapse is one of the most characteristic signs. 
On percussion there is an area of dullness corresponding to the portion 
of lung collapsed, and the breath sounds and vocal fremitus are 
diminished. The physical signs may alter from time to time, and 
tubular breathing and coarse crepitations may be present as the attack 
terminates. 

The collapsed portion of the lung is represented in a radiogram by 



Fig. 142. Post-operative massive collapse of the lung. A radiogram two 
days after the onset of massive collapse following operation for per- 
forated gastric ulcer. Note the increased density at the left base, and 
the deviation of the heart and the trachea to that side. 

a uniformly o{)aque shadow. The mediastinal septum, consisting of 
the heart, trachea, etc., is deviated towards the affected side, the ribs 
are approximated and the diaphragm is elevated. The unaffected side 
shows abnormal translucency from “ compensatory ” emphysema (see 
Fig, 142). 

The intrapleural pressure on the affected side is reduced to — 15 or 
— 20 mm. of mercury, and respiratory movements effect practically no 
change in the reading. 

Causation. There has been much discussion as to the exact cause 
of massive jmlmonary collapse, and many theories to explain its origin 
have been advanced. Argument has been centred chiefly around the 
nature and the mode of production of the bronchial obstruction that 
cul^nates in atelectasis. The view most widely i^eld, and most 
tible of proof, is that the collapse of the liing 
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tion of one or several of the larger bronchi by tenacious exudate, such 
as is likely to accumulate when there is already some degree of bronchial 
catarrh and respiration is impeded by diminished movement of the 
diaphragm and abdominal muscles. The bronchial obstruction is 
followed by the absorption of most of the alveolar air, and the un- 
supported vesicles of the lung collapse. 

Other theories, not always based on observation, have attributed 
the bronchial obstruction to reflex spasm of the bronchioles of one 
region of the lung, to oedema of the bronchial mucous membrane 
(possibly of allergic origin), and to circulatory changes in part of the 
lung. 

It is not surprising that massive collapse may be associated with or 
followed by bronchopneumonia or even bronchiectasis. The mechanical 
obstruction of the chief bronchi favours stagnation of secretions and 
propagation of infection, and the negative pressure within the collapsed 
lung tends to draw the exudate still more distally within the bronchial 
passages. 


POST-OPERATIVE PULMONARY EMBOLISM 

Statistics of large hospitals show that pulmonary embolism is 
responsible for death about once in every thousand operations. But 
non-fatal cases are much more frequent and constitute a fairly common 
post-operative pulmonary complication, especially in stout subjects 
after the age of forty-five years. 

The severity of pulmonary embolism depends principally on the 
degree of occlusion of the pulmonary artery and/or its branches. 

There are three familiar types of pulmonary embolism : (1) Those 
in which there are no premonitory s}rmptoms and death occurs rapidly 
or sometimes instantaneously. (2) Those in which there is an acute 
and sudden crisis with pain in the precordial region, severe dyspnoea 
and cyanosis, and the patient survives for several minutes or even a 
few hours, or may recover. (8) Those in which there is sharp pleuritic 
pain, dyspnoea, and later, haemoptysis from haemorrhagic infarction of 
part of the lung ; in these, however, the outlook is favourable, even 
though there should be a second attack in the same, or the opposite, 
lung. 

Pulmonary embolism is most frequent after abdominal operations, 
although it may follow injuries or childbirth. It is most apt to follow 
operations on the pelvic organs, such as hysterectomy and prosta- 
tectomy, and operations on the upper pau*t of the abdomen, but it may 
follow operations for hernia, appendicitis, and many other affections. 
Embolism is not common after operations on the upper part of the 
body. 

Emboli too small to cause infarction, and therefore almost symptom- 
less, are commonly found post-mortem in patients dying from a variety 
of surgical or medical diseases. 

The time of onset of pulmonary embolism ranges from 24 hours 
to 8 weeks after jbperation, but the usual time is about 10 days — 
tMt is patient begins to get out of bed and 
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move about. Premonitory signs and symptoms are generally absent ; 
usually the patient has made a satisfactory recovery from operation, 
and the embolism is an unexpected complication ; but in a number 
of instances the patient has been rather restless, has slept badly, and 
has had slight rises of temperature from time to time, and recovery 
from operation has not been so uneventfr.l ac expected. ; The subjects 



Fio. 14a Pulmonary eiiibolisiii. Embolism occurred eight days after an 
operation for ventral hernia in a woman aged sixty-twt> years, who 
survived the sudden onset of pain and dyspnoea for fifteen minutes. 

The right iliac vein was the site of thrombosis. Note the coiled embolus 
in the right ventricle. 

of fatal pulmonary embolism are very often “ poor lives ” and suffering 
from, debilitating illness. 

![^ost-mortem examination of fatal cases shows that the trunk of 
the pulmonary artery or the roots of its two branches are completely 
or almost completely blocked by a firm clot or clots, often several inches 
in length. Other clots, often coiled, attached to or separate from the 
main clot, may be in the right ventricle^ or extend even into the inferior 
vena oava (Fig^ 148). In other instances one or otbiac of the branches 
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of the pulmonary artery is obstructed — such obstruction is almost 
always fatal from the sudden strain imposed on the right side of the 
heart. When the clot is smaller it passes further into the lung and 
obstructs one of the smaller pulmonary arteries and causes a coik^- 
shaped haemorrhagic infarction in the lung. When sudden death occurs 
after impaction of a small embolus in a tributary of the pulmonary 
artery, it is attributed to reflex constriction of the remainder of the 
pulmonary artery, if no other contributory factors can be found. 

2itiology. The primary clot does not necessarily form at the site 
of operation. Since many cases of embolism follow o{)crations on the 
portal system, the thrombosis must obviously have been elsewhere. 
Post-mortem examination shows that in most instances the primary 
thrombosis has taken place in the large iliac veins, or in the hypo- 
gastric or femoral veins, or rarely in the inferior vena cava. The 
thrombosis is usually of “ silent ” type, and therefore escapes notice 
during life. In fatal eases the point from which a thrombus has become 
detached can be detected, and after its recovery from the jjulmonary 
artery the thrombus may be refitted more or less accurately at its seat 
of origin. It is impossible to discover a lesion of the vessel wall, and 
usually there is no evidence of inflammatory reaction. The thrombus 
may be partly organized. 

The most important factor in the causation of intravascular clotting 
is stasis of the blood current, a 4 d this is especially apt to occur in 
old age, debility, and anaemia. Post-operative shock and prolonged 
immobility of the lower part of the body during and after operation 
exert the same influence. Many local factors, especially in abdominal 
operations, may favour stasis in the large veins, such as prolonged 
pressure of packs and retractors, which, in addition, may injure the 
endothelial lining of vessels. 

The importance of venous stasis in the causation of intravenous 
thrombosis is borne out by the infrequency with which pulmonary 
embolism follows operations on the upper part of the body, where the 
venous return is more active. 

In addition to venous stasis, an important factor is the presence of 
an excessive amount of coagulant substances in the circulation. Such 
substances are set free in every wound and play a valuable part in the 
normal process of haemostasis, but in extensive operations involving 
much injury to the tissues, it seems possible that excessive amounts 
reach the blood stream and thus favour intravascular clotting. In 
operations on the pelvic viscera the readiness with which the ferment 
may be absorbed locally into the large veins is obvious, and probably 
the proximity of large veins to these organs explains the frequency 
with which gynaecological operations are complicated by phlebitis and 
pulmonary embolism. 

It is presumed that the intravascular clotting occurs at the time 
of operation, op at any rate, during the early post-operative period, 
when the maximum degree of venous stasis is present. The detachment 
of the thrombus from the surface of the veins is probably determined 
by sudden movement, such as coughing, or by sudden acceleration of 
the heart-beat foibwing undue effort. 
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It has been suggested that infection plaj^ an important part in 
causing the thrombosis, but there is little evidence in favour of this, 
except in so far as infection leads to or increases debility. 

FAT EMBOLISM 

Emboli of fat may lodge in the lung and sometimes the brain and 
other organs, and their effects may be fatal. This form of embolism 
sometimes follows fractures of long bones in adults and develops 
some three or more days after the accident. Less often it follows 
operations on bones (especially if they are rarefied), manipulation of 
joints or tribal injuries. 

Fat emboli probably come from the site of injury, but the local 
condition which favours their entry into the circulation is not under- 
stood. There is some unconfirmed experimental evidence that the blood 
plasma-fat may be precipitated in the capillaries of the lung under 
certain conditions, especially if ether anaesthesia has disturbed the 
normal processes of emulsification of fat. 

There are two types of fat embolism and they may be combined — 
the pulmonic (usually survived), in which the effects are due to wide- 
spread embolism in the terminal vessels ; and the systemic or cerebral^ 
in which emboli lodge in different viscera (usually harmlessly) and the 
brain, where they commonly lead to fatal ischaemic effects. 

It is assumed that fat emboli reach the general circulation as a 
result of the increased circulatory tension in the lungs following upon 
obstruction of its vessels, or in some instances vid a patent foramen 
ovale. 

In fatal cases the appearance of the affected organs is characteristic. 
In (he lungs there are areas of congestion and oedema and haemorrhages 
beneath the pleura, and specific stains outline the fat droplets within 
the capillaries.^ In the brain the emboli lodge chiefly in the grey 
matter and produce in its terminal vessels multiple foci of haemorrhagic 
extravasation, likened to sprinkling of cayenne pepper. 

More widespread embolism may be suggested by the discovery of 
fat droplets in the urine and petechial haemorrhages in the skin. 

AIR EMBOLISM 

Air seldom enters a vein, but it may do so during operations in the 
neck or in the axilla or after stab wounds in these regions, and it has 
occurred during intravenous administration of fluids. 

The entry of air into a wounded vein depends on the negative 
intravenous pressure which is caused by the suction power of the 
thorax and to a less extent by that of the heart. It is most likely to 
occur where collapse of a vein is hindered by stiffening of its wall due tu 
disease^or by adhesion to dense fasciae. The entrance of air is recognized 
by a hissing sound in the wound, and this is followed by a churning 
sound in the chest caused by the air in the heart. 

^ Emboli of fst can be demonstrated within the lungs in about 14% of subjects 
afterideath. 
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Air embolism may occur at operations without apparent ill effect, 
for small amounts of air are held up in the pulmonary capillaries and 
are dissolved in the blood. Nevertheless, air embolism sometimes 
terminates fatally and at autopsy the right side of the heart is full of 
frothy blood. One or both lungs may have a bloodless appearance. 

Cerebral air embolism sometimes occurs during paracentesis of the 
chest, and especially during the induction of artificial - pneumothorax. 
Formerly the condition was confused with “ pleural shock,” which it 
resembles very closely. The embolism is due to the entry of air into one 
of the pulmonary veins as a result of puncture of the lung. The air 
may reach the pulmonary veins either througli the needle used for 
artificial pneumothorax or from the alveoli of the lungs. It should be 
borne in mind that the pressure in the pulmonary veins is a negati^^e 
one and that the air in the alveoli is at a slight positive pressure and 
may therefore be aspirated readily into a wounded vessel. The aspirated 
air passes through the left side of the heart to the systemic vessels, 
and a large proportion of it is directed to the carotid arteries and 
thence to the brain, and may cause loss of consciousness, blindness, 
paralysis or even death. 

Experimental observations suggest that quantities of air over 20 c.c. 
introduced into the pulmonary veins may have a lethal effect. 


SUPPURATION IN THE LUNG 
Bronchiectasis 

Many cases of bronchiectasis date back to childhood and owe their 
origin to bronchopneumonia or bronchitis following measles or whoop- 
ing-cough. When the disease begins in adult life it is usually due to 
bronchopneumonia, often of influenzal origin. Either in children or 
adults bronchiectasis may follow the aspiration of a foreign body or 
other infective material into the lung. In a considerable number of 
cases no definite antecedent a:tiological factor other than chronic 
infection of the nasal sinuses can be ascertained. 

When bronchiectasis follows acute respiratory infection the changes 
in the lung can be traced to an acute interstitial inflammation going on 
to necrosis and suppuration, which destroys the bronchial wall (inqluding 
the muscle, elastic tissue, and cartilage), invades adjacent alveoli and 
creates a cavity alongside the bronchus and in communication with it. 
The cavity may be cylindrical or saccular according to the extent of the 
destruction. In the healing process the walls of the cavities are con- 
verted iiito granulation tissue, which later becomes fibrous tissue, and 
are lined with bronchial epithelium derived from proliferation of such 
islets of mucosa as have not perished during the acute inflammatory 
process. The epithelium is of a varied type — cubical, stratified, or 
squamous. 

In many cases of bronchiectasis (the so-called idiopathic) the patho- 
genesis is probably more insidious and the outcome of atelectasis 
resulting firom bronchial obstruction by chronic inflammatory exudate 
or tuberculous hilar glands. The atelectasis is associated with an 
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increased negative pressure in the collapsed lung^ which, if sustained, 
brings about dilatation of the more slender portions of the bronchial 
tree distal to the obstruction. Such anatomical possibilities have been 
supported by clinical and experimental observation. 

In a bronchiectatic lung there is always a variable amount of 
interstitial fibrosis. It is greatest around the bronchi, but it is present 
also in the walls of the alveoli, and may sometimes extend to the surface 
of the lung. The fibrosis stiffens the walls of the bronchiectatic cavities 
and tends to keep them open, and hence the stagnation of secretions 
and persistence of infection which are such characteristic features of 
bronchiectasfis. The destruction of muscle fibres and loss of the ciliated 
epithelium probably play a minor part in the retention of secretions. 
In all cases it is the severity of the superadded infection which deter- 
mines the clinical manifestations of the disease. Thus in some it is 
latent {dry bronchiectasis), in others there is repeated (and sometimes 
fatal) haemoptysis, and when there is gross infection, copious, often 
foul-smelling, sputum. 

Bronchiectasis may be scattered through the whole lung, but more 
often is confined to a part or the whole of the arborescences of the lower 
lobe bronchus, with in addition sometimes the lingula portion of the lobe 
above. Occasionally the disease is bilateral from the onset, or it 
may become so later. On account of the diffuse fibrous infiltration 
and the loss of elasticity, the lung is smaller and more solid than 
normally, and its power of expansion is greatly diminished. Pleural 
adhesions are often present, especially at the base of the lung, but 
sometimes they are absent even in severe cases. 

Bronchiectasis may be consistent with a state of moderately good 
health, but in many instances it is responsible for dyspnoea, cyanosis 
and chronic toxaemia. Exacerbations of the pulmonary infection may 
occur from time to time and may lead to a fatal issue. In a number of 
cases a metastatic cerebral abscess is responsible for death : sometimes 
the abscess is single, but quite frequently there are multiple abscesses 
in different parts of the brain. 

Abscess of the Lung 

This form of pulmonary suppuration differs from bronchiectasis, 
with wliicli it is often confused, in that it begins in the parenchyma 
of the lung and involves the bronchi only secondarily. A pulmonary 
abscess is much less common than bronchiectasis. It may result 
from local or from distant infective processes, and, according to its 
mode of origin, the following varieties may be recognized. 

(1) Solitary Putrid Lung Abscess. This is by far the commonest 
variety of abscess and is caused by anaerobic organisms. The source 
of the infection is the teeth, gums and tonsils : the infective material 
reaches the lung by aspiration (so-called bronchial embolus), and the 
part of the lung affected is probably determined by posture. The 
entry of infective material occurs when the cough reflex is abolished as 
in deep sleep, or while the subject is under the infiuence of narcotics 
or anaesthesia — as, for example, in dental extractions or during opera- 
tions on the nose or pharynx. ^ ’ 
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The site of the abscess is surprisingly constant, situated mainly 
peripherally either in the posterior subapical axillary part of the 
upper lobe of the lung, or in the highest part of the lower lobe. The 
former is the commoner. It is therefore most evident in the axillary 
or the dorsal part of the chest, ^he disease may on occasion pursue a 
very abrupt course culminating in gangrene within u few^ days : in the 
majority the onset and progress are more gradual with a climax in the 
exeeptoration of quantities of evil-odourc d thin pus. 

If untreated the abscess is likely to become chronic because the 
drainage outlet is through small and swollen bronchi : indeed, total 
spontaneous healing occurs in little more than a fifth of cases, and its 
occurrence is not predictable in any one. 

The outer wall of the abscess abuts on the ])lcui*a and is thin and is 
’ attached by moderately secure adhesions, usually sufiicient to allow of 
drainages without contamination of the pleura. 

Delayed drainage may result in rupture into the pleural cavity^ 
attended sometimes by escape of air (tension pneumothorax), and 
aggravation of the disease. 

(2) Non-putrid Solitary Abscess, lliis type is much less common. 
It is caused by aerobic streptococci, t‘t(‘., which reach the lung by 
aspiration. It may occur too as a complication of pneumonia or of 
injury. The course; of the disease is less acute than in a gangrenous 
abscess, so much so that it may sometimes simulate pulmonary tuber- 
culosis or carcinoma. The outlook is more favourable than in oth(T 
varieties of abscess as spontaneous resolution is quite usual. 

(3) Staphylococcal Abscess. An abscess of this origin may develop 
in the lung in the course of staj)hylococcal pneumonia or as a lat(; 
complication of infiuenzal pneumonia. It may be associated with 
similar infection elsewht^re, e.g., in joints. A staphylococcal abscess 
frequently involves the pleura secondarily. The disease though often 
fatal is sometimes survived. 

(4) Following Aspiration of Foreign Bodies. Foreign bodies aspirated 
into the bronchi may after a variable interval lead to suppuration, 
especially bodies such as peas, nuts, etc., which undergo expansion and 
harbour infective material. Relatively sterile objects such as fragments 
of metal or beads may remain in a bronchus for months or even years 
without causing more than slight disturbance. 

On account of the greater width of the right bronchus, an aspiration 
abscess is commoner in the right lung, and is most frequent in the lower 
lobe because of the more vertical direction of the hyperartcrial bronchus. 
When a foreign body becomes impacted in a bronchus the mucous 
membrane surrounding it becomes swollen, so that obstruction of the 
bronchus may become complete. The lung beyond it becomes atelectatic. 
Secretion of mucus from the bronchus is increased at the site of impac- 
tion, and ulceration and infection generally occur. The infection 
spreads through the bronchi into the lung parenchyma, and may give 
rise to single or multiple abscesses. The abscess is generally multi- 
locular and has the combined features of bronchiectasis and a chronic 
lung abscess. 

(5) Pyaemic. In infected surgical wounds, septic thrombophlebitis, 
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acute osteomyelitis, etc., infected emboli may be carvi^ by tike veins 
to the lungs, where they give rise to septic infarcts and abso^es. The 
abscesses are usually small and multiple and situated at the periphery 
of the lungs, ibe disease is generally fatal. 

(6) Associated with Tumours, etc. The ulcerated surface of a 
carcinoma is very liable to infection. Suppuration, aggravated by 
necrosis of the tumour, may result in a large abscess. At least 25% of 
pulmonary cancers are finally complicated by suppuration. 

Less common causes of a lung abscess are (a) lodgment of missiles 
or of infective material conveyed by them, (6) extension of a subphrenic 
abscess, and (c) superadded infection of a congenital or hydatid cyst in 
the lung. 

Morbid Anatomy and Course of the Disease. Abscesses of the lung 
may be single or multiple, and one or both lungs may be affected. The 
pathological features are conditioned by the underlying cause. 

The abscess is usually single and of large size, and is usually situated 
at the periphery of the affected lobe. At first the affected portion of 
lung is consolidated, oedematous and necrotic. Suppuration and abscess 
formation follow or actual gangrene may occur. The abscess, which is 
not at first definitely circumscribed, is surrounded by congested and 
intensely inflamed lung tissue. It is usually more or less spherical, 
and there may be smaller abscesses communicating with it. After a 
variable time the abscess usually burrows into one or more bronchi 
or if it is near the surface of the lung it may rupture into the pleural 
cavity. When it ruptures into a bronchus a large quantity of thin pus 
is expectorated, and this may be repeated at intervals for a long time. 
The pus is of light green or yellow colour, occasionally altered by blood, 
and is usually very foetid. 

The interior of a lung abscess varies in appearance according to 
its duration and the extent to which necrosis has occurred. In an acute 
lung abscess the walls are soft and flexible, and are covered with shreds 
of sloughing tissue. One or more bronchi communicate with it and 
serve as channels for drainage. Later the wall of the abscess may assume 
a dull granular appearance or become smooth and fibrous. 

The cavity of an acute lung abscess may become obliterated by 
expansion of the lung around it and by fibrosis, and may be completely 
healed. Healing may be defective if drainage of the abscess into the 
bronchi is insufficient. When drainage of an abscess is inadequate its 
wall tends to become rigid from fibrosis, and the abscess becomes 
chronic, and later epithelium may regenerate within its walls. In 
addition, a variable degree of bronchiectasis develops as a result of 
infection and disorganization of bronchial walls and traction of scar 
tissue. 

Pathological Sequelae of a Lung Abscess. One of the commonest 
sequelse of a pulmonary abscess is cerd)ral abscess (most often in the 
left hemisphere), due to an embolus formed by the dislodgment of a 
thrombus from one of the pulmonary veins. This catastrophe can occur 
during either the acute or the chronic stage of the abscess, and occa- 
sionally follows operative interference. Hamorrha^ may result from 
ulceration into one of the pulmonary vessds in of the lung 
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abscess be fatal. Amyloid disease is a sequel of long -standing lung 
abscess. - 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS FROM A SURGICAL 
STANDPOINT 

During recent years stirgical measures have been extended to the 
treatment of tuberculosis of the lungs. In the lungs as in other structures 
the seat of tuberculous infection, healing is favoured if sustained physio- 
logical rest can be procured ; and for that purpose (in selected cases) 
there are now available a variety of methods known collectively as 
“ collapse therapy.” The specific elfect of all forms of (collapse therapy 
is the reduction of lung volrnne regionally or generally, with resulting 
f diminution of tension (atmospheric and general) so that reparative 
processes may not be inhibited or, if already present, can proceed 
unhampered. The choice of method is conditional upon the particular 
pathological features present in the diseased lung and pleura, and 
especially upon whether or not the lung is adherent to the parietes. 
Many of the operations, such as intrapleural division of adhesions and 
apicolysis, are employed for the obliteration of persisting cavities which 
may be a source of haemorrhage or reinfection of the lung. 

Only a limited proportion of eases is suitable for surgical treatment, 
because the methods are applicable chiefly to those in which the disease 
is confined to one lung. 

There are two main types of pulmonary tuberculosis : (1) chronic 
fibro-cavernous or “ productive,” and (2) relatively acute pneumonic, 
caseous, or “ exudative.” It is with the less acute and chronic types 
that surgery is especially conccTncd. 

In the chronic fibroid type there is a definite tendency towards 
llbrous encapsulation of the tuberculous lesions. The disease is often 
limited to the subapical region of the upper lobe and to the upper part 
of the lower lobe. Cavities communicating with bronchi are often 
present, and both cavities and other lesions are surrounded by dense 
zones of fibrous tissue. This fibrous induration leads to shrinkage of 
the lung, and, as a result, to retraction of the chest wall and deflection 
of the mediastinal septum towards the diseased side {see Fig. 144). 
In some cases the shrinkage is sufficient to obliterate the cavities and 
to permit healing of the disease, but more often the shrinkage is inter- 
fered with by the fixity of the chest wall, and when the limits of fibrous 
tissue encapsulation and contraction are reached the healing processes 
cease. It is then that operations designed to paralyse the diaphragm, 
or to mobilize the rigid chest wall, may be carried out, in order to relax 
the scar tissue and permit it to shrink tightly round the tubercles and 
cavities. 

In the acute type of disease, which is commonest in young adults, 
there is at first little fibrosis. The disease tends to advance widely in 
the lung and to culminate in caseation and cavity formation. It is in 
this type that immobilization of the lung by artificial pneumothorax 
is calculated to produce local conditions favourable for resolution and 
fibrosis. 
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Therapeutic collapse of the lung not only gives rest and immobility 
to the diseased lung, but also, in combination with the ensuing shrinkage, 
empties the lung of its accumulated products, the evidence of which is 
the immediate increase of sputum followed by diminution in the 
amount. Cavities whose walls are not very stiff may be reduced to 
mere clefts, and their ulcerated walls may heal. The toxic products 
have not the same chance of dissemination owing to the lymph stasis 
that follows the pulmonary collapse ; the benefit of this is sliowri by 



Ffc.. 144. Radiogram of chronic iibroid phtiiisis of the right lung, in a 
female aged twenty-four years. The trachea and the heart are 
deflected towards the diseased side. 

the improvement in the general eondition of the patient. The lymph 
stasis also prevents the further dissemination of bacilli. 

Pleuro-pulmonary Adhesions. When artificial pneumothorax has 
been instituted adhesions of varying number and degree between the 
lung and the parietal pleura may become obvious. The adhesion is 
the result of former pleurisy : it may extend over a broad surface 
(symphysis) or be quite circumscribed though at multiple points, 
especiaUy over the upper lobe of the lung. When the pneumothorax 
. has been present for some time they may become attenuated : it is 
in such circumstances that division of the adhesions intrapleurally is 
attempted. It is important to appreciate that thd stouter and more 
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sessile adhesions often contain lung tissue or even prolongations of 
underlying cavities which are liable to injury. Likewise adhesions of 
long standing may contain tissues drawji inwards from the extrapleural 
layers ; these tissues are ofttMi vascular and when divided may be 
responsible for hiemorrliagc*. 

CONGENITAL CYSTIC DISEASE OF THE LUNG 

This condition has attracted increasing interest during recent years, 
no doubt on account of its frequent discovery on radiographic examina- 
tion of the lungs. The disease assumes two main forms : (1) a solitary 
or multiple large cysts, containing fluid or air ; and (2) cJiHuse cystic 
disease. 

The first variety has usually been met with in childhood. The cyst 
» may attain an enormous size and fill the entire pleural sac of one side 
(the so-called balloon cyst). Such a cyst is at first probably of small 
size and may contain fluid whose escape into a bronchus allows a 
gradual air distension of its walls so that finally the healthy lung tissue 
is condensed around it. In the same way multiple cysts may evacuate 
their contents and become inflated with air, and either form multiple 
air-containing cysts or, if the dividing walls rupture, a single trabecu- 
lated cyst. The lining membrane is usually columnar or cubical 
epithelium, and the walls contain unstri])ed muscle, elastic and fibrous 
tissue and sometimes cartilage. The api)earances may be profoundly 
altered by infection. 

A large cyst when uncomplicated may cause only slight syniptoms, 
such as cyanosis and dyspnoea. But if the air-pressure within the cyst 
becomes excessive (due to a valvular communication with a bronchus), 
severe respiratory distress or fatal asphyxia may result. In a number 
of instances rupture of the cyst into the pleural cavity occurs. 

Diffuse cystic disease is more common. It may involve a part or 
the entire lung, and is often bilateral. The cysts may be mere clefts, 
but are more often rounded, and vary in size from a pea to larger than a 
golf ball. Many of the cysts communicate with the finer bronchi. The 
bronchi are not dilated. In an X-ray film the appearance is very 
characteristic and merits the title of “ honey-comb ” or “ soap-bubble ” 
lung. Superadded infection is common, and creates features comparable 
clinically to bronchiectasis. 

The developmental nature of cystic disease of the lung is suggested 
by its occurrence in infiincy and by the epithelial character of the lining 
membrane of the cysts. It is assumed that in most cases the cysts 
are developed as diverticula from the smaller bronchi or from the 
atrial sacs. 

Attempts have been made to establish a relationship between cystic 
disease and bronchiectasis, but the pathological evidence suggests they 
are independent entities, although the condition of bronchiolectasis 
found in infancy may represent a developmental abnormality allied to 
cystic disease. 

TUMOURS OF THE LUNG 

Simple tumours of the lung are very rare. Myoma, fibroma, 
chondroma and angioiha have been described. They are usually 
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discovered accidentally and seldom produce pathological effects. 

A simj)le adenoma commonly occurs in one of the main bronchi 
and may reach a large size. It may be responsible for haemoptysis, 
atelectasis or broncdiicetasis with suppuration (see Fig. 145), It affects 
men and women equally, and occurs at an earlier age (twenty -five 
to forty years) than lung cancer. 

A bronchial adenoma is sometimes pedunculated and is then acces- 
sible to removal from within 



the bronchus. In other instan ces 
the tumour projects into the 
bronchus and its deeper part 
expands into the adjacent lung, 
the resulting tumour assuming 
an hour-glass form. 

Microscopically bronchial 
adenomata show considerable 
individual variation in structure. 
Some show a glandular pattern 
with tubules and acini. In 
others there is less differentia- 
tion and the cells are in solid 
acini or irregular masses. The 
cells arc, however, uniform in 
size and are cuboidal with a 
large nucleus and scanty 
cytoplasm. 

A bronchial adenoma 
originates from the secretory 
ducts of the bronchial mucous 
glands. Its histological varia- 
tions are very similar in form 
and nature to those present in 
salivary gland tmnours and the 
two types of t umour are held to 
be akin in origin and behaviour. 


Primary Cancer of the Lung 

Fio. Adenoma of the bronchus. 

The growth has obstnicted the lower Statistics based on post- 

SStly “ mortem records suggest that the 

incidence of cancer of the limg 
has increased during the past ten or fifteen years, and that the 
increase is a real one and is independent of improvements in clinical 
and pathological diagnosis. The cause of the increase has not been 
fully accounted for. 

Many substances have been suggested as predisposing factors in 
the development of lung cancer, such as sihea, pet^l fumes, tai; from 
road dust* etc., but proof is lacking that they are reajj^nsible. The only 
known association betw^ien exposure to dust and the development 
of bronchial carcinoma is that of the Schneeberg mipers, and in 
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them the radioactive properties 
of the dust are now held respon- 
sible. By some, chronic bacterial 
infections are regarded as a 
potential predisposing cause, 
probably as a result of the t‘j)ithelial 
metaplasia to which they may 
give rise in the bronchi. Active 
tuberculosis and carcinoma may 
coexist in the lung, but the 
occurrence is purely accidental. 

Cancer of the lung occurs most 
often between the ages of forty and 
» sixty years, and is much more 
common in men than women (4:1). 

Morbid Anatomy and Histology. 
In the majority of c«ascs cancer in 
the lung begins in the mucous 
membrane of the main or 
secondary bronchi and only seldom 
more peripherally. The new 
growth may start in the cylindrical 
epithelium of the bronchial 
mucosa or in the basal epithelium. 
The histological appearances an* 
very diverse, and variations within 
individual tumours ai*c not un- 
common. The following are the 



Kk;. 1 liipitKiol-radiognim of early 
broii(*hiul carcinoiiui. The left lung 
Held is opaque and lipiodol tills the 
left bronchus above the level of the 
obstruc*tion. The right lower broii- 
ehial tn*(; is outlined normally. 
Lipiodol in the resophagiis is seen in 
the lower portion of the picture. 

{By courtesy of Dr Scott Park.) 

common tyj)es : (1) 

c o 1 u III n a r - c e 1 1 
carcinoma, (2) “ oat- 
cell” carcinoma, 
(3) squarn ous-cell 
carcinoma. Tumours 
of the first type arc 
composed of columnar 
cells, which are 
differentiated to a 
moderate degree and 
are arranged, for the 
most part, in an 
irregular acinar or 
papillary formation. 
Tumours of the 
second, the com- 
monest type — the 
“oat-cell” carcinoma 
— are coraj^osed of 
undifferentiated cells 
of small size, 



Fio. 147. Caidnoma of bronchus of “oat-cell ” type. 
X IflfO. 

(By W. 8. BMMt.) 
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rounded or of oat-seed shape, with deep-staining nuclei and scanty 
cytoplasm. The majority of the cells are an*angcd irregularly, with a 
very scanty fibrous tissue stroma and little tendency towards 

glandular structure. 
„ Tumours of this type were 



Fio. 1 18 . Bronchial carcinoma of the left lung. 
The patient was a male aged iifty-four. 
The disease was complicated by suppuration 
in the lung and empyema. 

{Department of Pathology, Univereity of Edinburgh.) 


regarded formerly as medi- 
astinal sarcomata, but care- 
ful examination generally 
affords evidence of an epi- 
thelial origin. Tumours of 
the third type are composed 
mainly of irregularly ar- 
ranged squamous cells, and 
to some extent they re- 
semble squamous-cell car- 
cinoma in other situations, 
though cell nests or kerati- 
nization are seldom highly 
developed. 

The commonest starting 
point of a bronchial carci- 
noma is at or about the 
point where the main 
bronchus gives off its 
branches. It usually spreads 
both up and down the bron- 
chial wall and also round it 
and may finally occlude the 
lumen of the bronchi. When 
examined by bronchoscopy 
or at autopsy the growth is 
often small, greyish white, 
granular and slightly nodu 
lar on the surface. It may 
be pedunculated and may 
occlude the lumen of the 
bronchus. It may spread 
in the submucosa over a 
considerable area without 
ulceration, and it may ex- 
tend directly to the trachea 
or even to the opposite 
bronchus. The most im- 
portant effect of a bronchial 
carcinoma is production 
of stenosis of the larger 


bronchi, and therefore atelectasis and bronchiectasis are common 


secondary results. ' 

A bronchial carcinoma tends to infiltrate the pa^n^chyma of the 
lung till a lobe or even the entire lung may be converted into a solid 
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mass of firm texture and yellow isli-whitc colour. Degeneration within 
the tumour, sometimes attended by suppuration, is a common event. 
Sometimes spread by the peribronchial lymph vessels is an outstanding 
feature, and may lead to extensive involvement of the pleura, often 
with a large effusion of clear or sanious fluid due to widespread lymph 
vascular obstruction. The tracheo-bronchial lymph glands and the 
hilum of the, lung are invaded at an early stage, and it sometimes 
happens that the broneliial growth remains very small and localized, 
while the secondary growths are large and giv(i rise to i)ressur(‘ on large 
vessels, and on the traeh(‘a. Such secondary growtlis may be mistaken 
for mediastinal sarcoma. Rarely the lymph glands at the root of the neck 
may be infiltrated, especially in carcinoma of the upper lobe of the lung. 
Occasionally a small bronchial tumour leads to atelectasis so that tlie 
lung is no larger than a list and the pleural cavity beconu's the st'at of 
a very large effusion. 

Ill a few instances a carcinoma begins in a fim* or tertiary bronchus 
and tends to grow peripherally rather than towards the hilmn. This 
type often assumes and maintains a sjiherieal form in the substance of 
the lung. It is of slow growth and metastasizes at a late stage or not 
at all. 

The pathological effects of a bronchial carcinoma may be very few, 
but in about 25% secondary bronchiectasis occurs. Ulceration of 
the surface of the growth leads to excessive mucoid or sanious discharge, 
and sometimes tumour cells can be detected in the sputum. 

Apart from the neighbouring lymph glands the liver (30%) is the 
commonest site of secondary growths. Metastases are common also 
ill the kidneys (15-9%), the suprarenal glands (9*7%), and the brain 
(9*5%). They have been observed also in bones (10%), especially 
in the vertebrai and long bones. A cerebral metastasis may give rise 
to confusion in diagnosis and errors in treatment if the primary growth 
is symptomless. 

In the majority of cases the onset of signs or symptoms is very 
insidious, and the tumour is often far advanced before they develop). 
The following are the common ways in which the disease may manifest 
itself : (1) by haemoptysis and cough, (2) by pleurisy, with or without 
effusion, (3) by pulmonary suppuration, (4) by increasing debility, 
dyspnoea, and emaciation. 


DISEASES OF THE MEDIASTINUM 
Acute Septic Mediastinitis 

The areolar tissue of the mediastinal sepiturn is of loose texture, and 
consequently any infective process tends to spread widely in it, and, as 
it is richly supplied with lymph vessels, toxic absorption generally has 
serious results. 

Acute mediastinitis most often takes the form of diffuse cellulitis, 
and the anterior mediastinum is most commonly affected. The cellulitis 
may on occasions result in the formation of an abscess, but more often 
its effects are lethal before suppuration begins. 
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Mediastinitis may arise (1) as a complication of cellulitis of the neck, 
e,g,^ Ludwig’s angina, (2) following operations on the larynx, pharynx, 
trachea or cjcsophagus, (3) as a result of perforation of the pharynx or 
oesophagus by a foreign body, (4) from leakage of infection from an 
ulcerating carcinoma of the pha^nx or oesophagus, and (5) rarely, 
secondary to osteomyelitis of a thoracic vertebra. 

In rnediastinitis, the tissues are very swollen, oedematous and con- 
gested. Are3s of necrotic fat, often of a greenish colour, are present, 
and there may be small abscesses scattered through the inflamed 
tissues. When perforation of a hollow viscus has been responsible for 
the infection, gas may infiltrate the inflamed tissues, which are then 
extremely malodorous. The lymph glands are enlarged and sometimes 
softened, and the fibrous pericardium may share in the inflammation. 

When an abscess forms in the anterior mediastinum it may extend 
upwards and produce oedema and redness of the skin at the root 
of the neck, and it may point in the suprasternal notch or accompany 
the subclavian vessels into the posterior triangle, or burrow through 
an hitercostal space at the margin of the sternum. An abscess in 
the superior and posterior mediastina may rupture into the trachea, 
oesophagus or pleural cavity. 

Emphysema of the mediastinum is a rare sccjuel of crushing injuries 
of the thorax. The air may escape from the trachea, the bronchi or the 
lungs. At each inspiration more and more air is forced into the media- 
stinum, and it may finally compress the large veins, especially those at 
the lung root. 


Cysts of the Mediastinum 

Cysts of the mediastinum are comj)aratively rare, but they are of 
interest in respect that they are amenable to surgical treatment. 

The commonest aie dermoid cysts and teratomatous cysts : generic- 
ally they are alike. They may arise in the posterior mediastinum, but 
usually they begin in the superior mediastinum behind the manubrium 
(retrosternal). Commonly, as the cyst grows, it bulges towards the 
pleural cavity on one or both sides (mediastino-thoracic), or it may 
reach the root of the neck (mediastino-cervical). The origin of the cyst 
is probably not the same in all cases. It is believed (though not proved) 
that a mediastinal dermoid arises from the downward displacement of 
remnants of the 3rd and 4th branchial arches. Less often it may 
arise from inclusion of the epidermis, for defects of the sternum may 
coexist. 

In structure a mediastinal dermoid does not differ from those else- 
where. It may be entirely cystic or in parts solid. Sebaceous material, 
fat, hair, and teeth are common constituents of the tumour. 

Dermoid and teratomatous cysts vary in size from a golf ball to a 
foetal head. Their growth is slow, and since the cyst extends laterally 
it acquires a covering of mediastinal pleura, and it may insinuate itself 
between the lobes of a lung and thus simulate an intrapulmonary 
tumour. 

Mediastinal cysts are very liable to infection, especially after 
pneumonia or influenza or one of ii^otic diseases; Suppuration 
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within the cyst causes a ra|^d increase in its size, and the cyst may 
perforate the tra<'hca or broiiehi, with the result that sebaceous material 
or hairs are expet! t ora tod. Einpyeina may occur or tlic pus may ])enc- 
trate the chest wall or asoond to the neck. Inflammation in the cyst 
renders it very adherent to the lung, pleura and large vessels, and adds 
to the difficulty of its removal. Malignant degeneration of a teratoma 
and dermoid is well known. 

A much rarer cyst of tlu! mediastinum is one known as a broncho- 
genic or tracheo-bronehial cyst. It is usually in (*ontaet with the 
trachea or main bronchi and may reach considerable size. 'Fhe cyst 
wall difftTs from that of a dermoid in that it is very thin ami la(‘ks 
hair-forming epithelium and sebaceous glands. TJie epitlu'lium is of a 



Fig. 149. Traclieo-broncbial cyst. The cyst is lined by ciliated epithelium. 

Its walls cuiitaiii areas cartilage. 

cylindrical type, and may be ciliated Numerous glands and bundles 
of plain muscle fibres or cartilage may lie deep to the ei)ith(‘lium. 

Such a cyst is of vestigial origin, from extrusions of the developing 
trachea or bronchi. 

Primary Tumours of the Mediastinum 

Malignant tumours of the mediastinum include thymoma (]). 360), 
lymphosarcoma and neuroblastoma. 

Simple tumours include lipoma, fibroma, chondroma, and ganglio- 
neuroma. 

Rarely a mediastinal tumour extends through an intervertebral 
foramen into the spinal canal, assuming an hour-glass shape ; similarly 
a tumour arising within the spinal canal may extend into the medias- 
tinum. Haemorrhage or degeneration within the spinal portion may 
result in paraplegia. 

S. PATH. 
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Lastly there is the rare “ Superior sulcus tumour.” tinder this 
title is described a localized tumour which arises extrapleurally at 
the thoracic inlet in front of the first and second ribs and the trans- 
verse processes of the respective vertebrae. The tumour is usually 
sharply defined and spherical, and when first observed is seldom larger 
than a golf ball. From its proximity to important nerve trunks it gives 
rise at an early stage to pressure on the cervico-dorsal sympathetic and 
the lower trunk of the brachial plexus ; and a Homer’s syndrome, 
severe brachial neuritis and paralysis of the muscles of the hand are the 
common effects. Superficial erosion of the ribs and vertebra is often 
present. 

The tumour is hard and fixed and of grey or yellow colour. Micro- 
scopically, it is a squamous cell carcinoma, probably of branchiogcnetic 
'Origin. 

Pathological Effects of Mediastinal Tumours. The effects of a 
mediastinal tumour are mainly due to pressure on neighbouring 
structures, although in the case of cystic tumours infection may lead 
to additional features. It is unusual for any disturbance to be noticeable 
before^ the age of puberty, and symptoms are sometimes deferred until 
the third or fourth deca(le. Pressure on the trachea is one of the most 
important effects. It tends to appear after some respiratory infection, 
and results in cough and often in dyspnoea or in stridor. In a few cases 
haemoptysis occurs. 

Pressure on the large venous trunks at the thoracic inlet may lead 
to dilatation of the superficial veins of the thorax or in the neck. 
Cyanosis may be present at a later stage. Pressure on the intercostal 
nerves may lead to pain or hyijeraesthesia, and there may be pupillary 
changes from pressure on the sympathetic nerves. When large, the 
tumour may cause localiased bulging of the chest wall cither in front 
or behind. 


Intrathoracic Goitre 

Any large goitre may have a prolongation of its inferior extremity 
behind the sternum into the superior mediastinum. Such extension is 
favoured by gravity and the suction of inspiration. The resistance 
offered above and in front by the infrahyoid muscles makes this line of 
descent the path of least resistance. 

In a true intrathoracic goitre, however, there is no obvious swelling 
of the thyroid gland in the neck, and the thyroid enlargemcrit is entirely 
within the thoracic cavity. 

An intrathoracic goitre is due most often to a colloid adenoma 
attached to the inferior extremity of the gland, especially on the left 
side. Rarely the condition is bilateral. The adenoma may be soft or 
hard, but frequently it is partly or wholly cystic, and calcification 
sometimes occurs in the wall of the cyst. The tumour retains its 
investment of pretracheal fascia, and its arterial supply resembles that 
of a cervical goitre and comes from the neck. In many cases the 
intrathoracic goitre is connected with the parent gland by an isthmus of 
thyroid tissue, but in old-standing cases the connexion may be fibrous. 

As the goitre is enclosed in the pre^tiacheal fascia it moves with the 

IS-* 
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rest of the thyroid gland on deglutition^ and movement, when 
observed radiographically, is of great assistance in diagnosis. In 
the superior mediastinum an intrathoracic goitre rests on the parietal 
pleurae of one or both sides, which form a bed for it. The innominate 
veins arc situated deep to the tumour and may be displaced and 
compressed by it. Toxic hyperthyroidism in association with an intra- 
thoracic goitre is extremely rare. 

The Effects of an Intrathoracic Goitre. (1) On the Trachea. 

One of the most important effects produced by an intrathoracic 
goitre is compression and deviation of tlie trachea. The trachea be- 
comes stretched over the anterior or lateral surface of the tumour, 
and as a result its lumen is often reduet d to a very narrow channel. 
The tracheal displacement may be confirmed by inspe(‘ting or palpating 
the neck, and the larynx may participate in the deviation. A radio- 
gram demonstrates the displacement and deformity. Cough, stridor, 
arid dyspna*a, which are common features of an intrathoracic goitre, arc 
explained by the irn])lication of the trachea. 

(2) On the Large 



Vessels of the Thoracic 
Inlet. Obstruction to the 
vimoiis return from the 
neck and upper limbs 
is manifest by engorge- 
ment of the superficial 
vessels of the neck and 
front of the thorax. It 
is responsible for pro- 
fuse bleeding when 
operation is undertaken. 
Sometimes the face and 
lips and the upper limbs 
show a trace of cyanosis. 
Qildema of the upper 
limbs has been observed. 
The large arteries are 
seldom compressed. 

(8) On the Recurrent 
Laryngeal Nerve. 
Occasionally one of the 
recurrent laryngeal 
nerves, especially the 
left, may show some 
degree of paralysis. 

(4) On the QSsophagus. 
It is very exceptional for 
the oesophagus to be 
compressed, and there- 
fore. dysphagia is a rare 
symptom. 

From the surgical 
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poifit of view an intrathoracic goitre presents difliculties wJiicli are not 
present in the treatment of a normally placed goitre. Tht‘ engorgement 
of even the smallest superficial vessels is responsible for excessive bleed- 
ing. The proximity of the goitre to the large veiiis of the thonvei<‘ inlet 
may be responsible for serious bl(‘eding, but this can be prevented if care 
is taken in operating to keep within the fascial capsule of the gland ; 
likewise, if th^ enucleation of the goitre be conducted in this plane there 
is less risk of opening the pleura. Delivery of the goitre is facilitated by 
traction on the atfeet(*d lobe or its connecting pedicle ; but when it is 
very bulky it may be impossible to release it from the mediastinum 
unless it be diminished in size by excavation of'its contents if that has 
not already occurred accidentally. Division of the sternum, to increase 
the diameter of the thoracic inlet, should seldom be necessary. 


Diseases of the Thymus Gland 

The thymus is of entodermal origin and develops as a paired tubular 
outgrowth from the third and fourth branchial clefts, 'fhe outgrowths 
lose their connexion with the clefts and fuse in the middle line, and 
the tubular structure later becomes folded on itself to form a solid 
bilobed organ. While the thymus is still connected to the primitive 
pharynx, outgrowths, which appear as aggregations of lymphoid tissue^ 
arise at intervals on the superficial aspect of the tubules, and ultimately 
form the cortex of the thymic lobules. The origin of the lymphocytes 
is uncertain, but it is probable that they arise from the entodermal cells 
of the primitive tubules. 

Apart from certain pathological condition's the thymus is found in 
its full development only in the foetus and in childhood. In adolescence 
the thymus undergoes retrogressive changes, and in adult life very 
little glandular tissue remains, as most of the epithelial elements are 
replaced by adipose tissue. 

The fully developed thymus is composed of a mass of lobules sepa- 
rated from one another by strands of fibrous tissue which oontain the 
blood vessels. Each lobule consists of a cortex and a medulla, the cells 
of which are quite different. The cortical iK)rtion resembles lymphoid 
tissue, but it contains no germ centres. Amongst these lymphoid cells, 
which are known as thymocytes, numerous indications of mitosis may 
be noted, and, in addition, there are a few large granular cells whose 
nature is not known. The medulla is of less compact structure, and is 
composed of a reticulum of large, translucent branched cells which 
are massed together in places. Most characteristic of the medulla are 
the concentric corpuscles (of Hassall), which consist of flattened 
epithelial cells arranged concentrically around one or more cells tliat 
have undergone hyaline degeneration, an arrangement which may lend 
an appearance of acinus formation. 

L3rmph vessels have not been demonstrated inside the lobules of 
the thymus, but lymph channels containing lymphocytes can be seen 
in the interstitial fibrous tissue of the gland. Williamson and Pearce 
at one time suggested that the thyroid and the thvmus are closely 
related, both morphologically and functionally, and that the two orgaiis 
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are connected by lymph channels, whereby part of the secretion of the 
thyroid gland is conveyed to the thymus. • j j 

Aberrant thymic tissue has been found within the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands and also in the areolar tissue of the neck. Para- 
thyroid tissue also has been identified in the thymus, an association 
which, on a developmental basis, is understandable. 


Enlargement of the Thymus 


In early childhood the thymus may grow to abnormal size and lead 
to pressure on the trachea which may produce or terminate in stridor or 

asphyxia. In such cases it 



is evident that the thymus 
shares in a generalized hyper- 
plasia of the lymph glands of 
the neck or of the mediastinum 
and also the palatine, 
pharyngeal, and lingual tonsils. 
To this generalized overgrowth 
of the lymphoid tissues of the 
body the name status thymo- 
lymphaticus has been assigned. 

In some pathological con- 
ditions in adult life the thymus 
may undergo hyperplasia and 
resume its infantile appear- 
ances. This is most commonly 
found in toxic goitre, but its 
significance is not understood ; 
the thymic enlargement is not 
invariably present nor is it ever 
excessive, and the appearance 
of the gland is not very 
different ftom that of the 
normal organ of childhood. 
Williamson and Pearce 
emphasized the association of 


Fio, 153 . An encapsuled carcinoma of the thymic hyperplasia and toxic 

thymus gland from a man aged fifty-nine goitre and regard it inter 

years. The tumour had caused dyspha^a. alia as evidence of the 

Death was due to purulent bronchitis. « . . , . . i* . i , 

There were no metastases. functional unity of the thyroid 

(PiMographkntif!^z)r,stmrtMcDimM and thymus. They believed 

that the thymus had a detoxi- 
cating action on a supposed lymph-borne secretion from the thyroid. 
In the belief that the thymus is closely associated with thyrotoxicosis, 
surgeons have removed the gland in the treatment of that disease, and, 
in some oases, with apparent benefit. 

The thymus is said to be enlarged in about 50% of cases of myas- 
thenia. The enlargement is usually due to epitheli^ hjTperplasia, but it 


may be the result of a cyst, a simide or a malignant tumour. There is 
no characteristic histological feature df 1^^ of the gland 
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found in myasthenia, although a notable reduction in the number of 
Hassall’s corpuscles has been described. 

The relationship between the functional defect in myasthenia gravis 
and thymic hyperplasia has not been explained, Tr has been suggested 
that the thymus releases an inhibitor substance into the circulation 
which reduces muscle activity. Removal of the thymus has brought 
about striking relief in some instances. 

The thymus may be enlarged in rickets, Addison’s disease, and 
leukaemia. 


Cysts of the Thymus 

Cysts of the thymus are rare. They may arise as a result of 
persistence of its embryonic epithelial ducts. Most often the cystic 
< change is of a lymphangiomatous character and may lead to very great 
enlargement. 

Cyst formation may occur in outlying isl(*ts of thymic tissue in the 
neck, and cysts of the thyroid gland, containing lymphocytes and 
llussall’s corpuscles in its walls, have been recorded. It lias been 
suggested that the cystic hygroma of the neck may originate in aberrant 
thymic tissue. 


Tumours of the Thymus 

There are two chief types of thymic tumour : (1 ) lymphosarcoma, or 
malignant thymoma, and (2) thymic carcinoma. Thymi(? sarcoma, 



Fio, 154. Photomicrograph of thymic tumour depicted in Fig. 153, 
showing reticulum cells and lymphocytes. 

usually of a spindle-celled type, has been described, but there are 
strong grounds for concluding that all the co-called spindle-cell tumours 
are histological v^iations of thymoma. 
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(1) The malignant thymoma is the commoner. It is usually a firm, 
lobulated tumour, which on section presents a yellow colour, often with 
areas of necrosis or haemorrhage. The tumour is sometimes encapsuled^v 
but as a rule it infiltrates the pleura, lung, pericardium, trachea or great 
vessels. It occupies the anterior mediastinum and may extend into the 
neck, or it may bulge or perforate the sternum. Secondary deposits 
may he found in the cervical, axillary or bronchial glands, and in the 
liver, spleen, pancreas and the bones. The tumour grows rapidly and 
compresses or invades the trachea. Eosinophilia is often a prominent 
feature. 

Histologically, these tumours do not conform to a standard pattern. 
Some sj>eeimens may have an appearance like lymphadenoma, and in 



Kig. Maligiuiiii thyrnoiiia, showing malignant lymphocytic tissue 

and a con(*entric laminated body. 

(Labortitory of Royal ColUtge of Physicians of Edinburgh,) 


them reticular cells predominate. Others have the appearance of a 
lyniphosarcoma, from which they can he distinguished only with 
difficulty. The tumours are usually very radio-sensitive. 

(2) Thymic Carcinoma. This is a less common tumour and exerts 
the same effects. It has been noted that its infiltrative powers are less 
obvious than is usual with carcinomatous growths in other regions. 
Microscopic examination of a typical example shows coherent sheets, 
cords, and columns of large, flat, or polyhedral epithelial cells lying in 
dense fibrous tissue. Cornification is absent, but concentric layers of 
fiat cells may form structures resembling concentric corpuscles. In 
other cases the squamous characters are less evident, and the cells are 
chiefly cubical and form alveoli. In many cases both epithelium and 
round cells share in the tumour, which acco^'"*® 
carcino-sarcoma or adeno-sarcom^ 
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Carcinoma of the thymus has been observed in association with 
cases of over-aetivity of tlic suprarenal gland. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

DISEASES OF THE BREAST 

STRUCTURE OF THE BREAST 

The epithelium of the breast, the lining membrane of its ducts and 
acini, is derived from the epidermis on the ventral aspect of the foetus, 
and the breast may be regarded as a colleetion of greatly modified 
sweat glands. The first indication of the developing breast is to be found 
in the second month of intra-uterine life. At this period the ducts, 
twelve to twenty in number, appear on tlie deep aspect of the epidermis 
and extend as solid cords into the superficial fascia, from which they 
derive a supporting framework. The ducts become canalized, branch 
repeatedly and form abundant lobules, which extend into the surround- 
ing fibrous tissue. From their blind extremities the acini develop. 
The acini are scanty and ill-developed until puberty, after which they 
show a remarkable faculty for periodic prolif<*ration and retrogression. 

The fully developed l)reast consists of a number of lobules, each 
somewhat pyramidal in shape and supported by a framework of tough 
fibrous tissue. On the suj>erficial aspect, this framework is attached to 
the deep surface of the skin by the suspensory ligaments (ligaments of 
Cooper). 

The ducts, deep to their orifices, expand just below the nipple 
to form ampullae, which serve as reservoirs for milk. At the nipple 
the ducts are lined by squamous ei)ithelium continuous with the 
skin, and as they are narrow they are liable to be occluded, either 
by periductal fibrosis or by epitljclial debris in the lumen. Below the 
nipple the ducts are lined by a double layer of eolunmar or cubical 
epithelium, supported by connective tissue, in which both elastic tissue 
and plain muscle fibres may be recognized. As the terminal ducts are 
approached the elastic tissue and muscle fibres gradually diminish in 
number, and the acini, which in the virgin breast are scanty and small, 
are lined merely with epithelial cells and a basement membrane. Ducts 
and acini lie embedded in an abundance of areolar tissue, which is in 
turn bounded by the tougher supporting framework of the gland. 
The delicate tissue immediately surrounding the acini fulfils an im- 
portant frffe, for during pregnancy and lactation it provides a ready 
“ accommodation space ” for the immense proliferation of secretory 
cells then required. 

Pfaysiolo^cal Changes in the Breast. In infancy and childhood the 
breast remains undeveloped, and consists principally of the larger ducts 
embedded in fibrous tissue. Acini are scanty, and those present are of 
small size. In the male this state persists throughout life, but in the 
female the gland undergoes remarkable changes in preparation for its 
functional activity during the reproductive period.' 

The first of these chan^ usually logins at puberty. At this time 
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the breasts incrcsise in size sliglitly, the ducts branch and rebranch, and 
from their extremities alveoli of secretory cells bad out. Occasionally 
this physiological hyperplasia may be exaggerated, and may temporarily 
be marked by distinct enlargement and tenderness of the breast, or even 
by the secretion of milky Iluid — “puberal mastitis.” A similar transient 
phase of activity may occur in the new-born — “ mastitis neonatorum.” 

Puberty .past, the breast enters upon its virginal phase, which 
continues until interrupted by pregnancy and lactation or until tiic 
advent of the menopause. The virgin breast is generally in the state 
described above, and its acini are scanty and small. According to 
Rosenberg, however, the gland is not entirely inactive, but is subject to 
recurring phases of proliferation and retrogression at the menstrual 
periods. Coincident with ovulation and the formation of the corpus 
luteum the epithelium lining the terminal ducts proliferates, and the 
acini become increased both in size and in number. Failing impregna- 
tion, and when the stimulus associated with the menstrual period ceases, 
the newly formed acini shrink and disappear, and the breast returns to 
its normal intermenstrual condition. 

In pregnancy and lactation the breast attains its zenith of physio- 
logical activity. Towards the latter part of pregnancy the cells lining 
the acini proliferate, and innumerable new acini bud out, pushing 
aside the lax peri-acinar areolar tissue and occupying every available 
space, even lilling and enlarging the nij)ple. The secreting cells become 
columnar in shape, and almost fill the acini, and the whole picture is 
thus one of immense physiological activity. 

Involution. At the end of lactation, and again more completely at 
the menopause, the breast undergoes a process of involution, whereby it 
becomes reduced in size, often to a thin fibrous remnant which is barely 
palpable even in thin subjects. The microscopic changes are varied, for 
involution is characterized both by atrophy and by a certain amount of 
proliferation. Many of the epithelial cells of the ducts and acini disappear 
entirely, but a feiv remain and may proliferate to form minute cysts or 
solid epithelial buds. The stroma of the breast becomes thickened 
by fibrosis, so that the delicate peri-acinar tissue becomes lost in bands 
of tough scar. The elastic lamina, previously a thin layer principally 
limited to the walls of the ducts, may become increased in amount and 
may spread around the acini. Often there is a lymphocytic infiltration 
of the stroma. 

The involution process is one of peculiar interest in relation to many 
diseases of the breast. Involution changes are so common in a breast 
after the menopause that they are often regarded as normal, but it 
should be recognized that they are not merely the changes of senescence 
and decay. The involuting breast is the site of proliferative activity 
as well as of atrophy, and in some cases the proliferation may approach 
that seen in “ chronic mastitis.” 

MASSIVE HYPERTROPHy OF THE BREAST 

Diffuse enlargement of one or both .bre^jsts may result from tumours, 
cy^ts, or other €ii:^|^aiseribedl%^ or it may occur as a manifestation 
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of /yen<*r.'il obesity, butCthe term “massive hypertropJiy ”, refers to au 
entirely distinct condition in wJiicb there is a diffuse overgrowth of one 
or more elements of the mammary gland proper. ' 

Massive hypertrophy is a very rare disease, and ther6 are fe^wer than 
100 authentic leases on recor(f.’ Jilmost invariably the disease affects 
both breasts, though not always equally. In the great majority of cases 
it eommerKtes at puberty (puberal hypertrophy), but occasionally it has 
appeared during pregnancy or lactation. 

The breasts gradually increase in size, and in the course of a year or 
two may attain the weight of a kilogram or even more, and hang 
to the level of the thighs. There is no commensurate increase in 
functional activity, and after childbirth there may be no secretion of 
milk, ^prhe of the breast becomes dusky and congested and some- 
times thicken^, and the superficial veins may be distended. The 
areola is enlarged and deeply pigmented. On palpation the breast is 
soft and sometimes nodular. 

The enlargement is diffuse and affcc^ts principally the fibrous 
stroma of the gland, although there is also some overgrowth of the 
epithelial elements. Naked-eye examination reveals no characteristic 
change ; there is nothing but “ prodigious bigness.” On micro- 
scopic examination there is sometimes a resemblance to the intra- 
canalicular type of fibro-adenoma to which it may be related. 

Massive hypertrophy is usually accompanied by amenorrhoea, and 
in some (jases developmental anomalies of the reproductive organs 
coexist. Such features, together with the characteristic period of 
onset and the bilateral nature of the affection, strongly suggest that the 
cause is some p(?rversion of internal secretions, probably of ovarian or 
hypophysial origin. 

The rapidity of the enlargement sometimes leads to a suspicion of 
malignancy, but actually malignant change is rare. A more important 
complication is infection, which may be of severe type. 


ACUTE MASTITIS AND MAMMARY ABSCESS 

This is an acute bacterial inflammation of the breast. Apart from 
rare cases in which the infection complicates tumours or cysts or other 
existing lesions, it occurs almost always during or shortly after the 
period of lactation. The causative organism is usually staphylococcus 
aureus, less commonly a streptococcus, and the infection is thought to 
reach the breast either from a /fissure in the region of the nipple or 
along the milk ducts. In exceptional cases, unrelated to lactation, 
the disease may follow h^ematogenous infection, e.g., in typhoid fever. 

The disease takes an acute course, with swelling, engorgement, and 
forward projection of the breast, and with much pain and severe 
constitutional upset. Sometimes resolution occurs aftgf a few days, 
with complete restitution of the gland to its normal state, but often 
.suppuration ensues and a mammary abscess results. 

. Suppuration is favoured by the congestion of the breast and its 
milk content/ One of the first effects of the infiammation is to obstruct 
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the orifices of the milk ducts, and the retained secretion, which rapidly 
clots, forms a fertile medium for bacterial jjrowth. During lactation 
the breast is at the height of its functional activity, and its lobules 
contain large numbers of highly specialized, easily damaged, secreting 
cells. The lobules are separated and closely walled-in by tough fibrous 
septa. Any inflammatory swelling, therefore, is at first confined under 
tension, and much necrosis of the soft parenchymatous elements results. 
When eventually the pus bursts its confines it tracks widely through 
adjacent lobules, forming an irregular multilocular cavity, traversed by 
fibrous bands. 

It is customary to describe three varieties of mammary abscess, 
according to their position in, behind, or in front of the gland. In an 
intra-mammary abscess the infection spreads from lobule to lobule, 
perhaps involving the greater part of the breast. Suppuration is slow 
to develop, and is associated with much damage to the secreting tissue. 
If the abscess arises superficially in tlie breast, or in an outlying glan- 
dular lobe in the nipple or under the skin, it rapidly spreads from the 
breast proper to the subcutaneous tissue — one form of pre-mammary 
abscess — and in this situation it points rapidly, with little damage and 
few constitutional symptoms. Pre-mammary abscesses may arise also 
from infection of a sebaceous gland, or from superficial cellulitis, and in 
such a case the breast is not affected. 

A deep-seated intra-mammary abscess may spread to the loose 
connective tissues behind the breast — retro-mammary abscess. Such an 
abscess may have the shape of a collar stud, with a small cavity in the 
deeper part of the breast communicating with a larger one in the retro- 
mammary connective tissue plane. Rarely a retro-mammary abscess 
arises from other causes, e.g., secondary to an infected hiematoma or to 
osteomyelitis of a rib. 

CHRONIC MASTITIS (Cystic Mastitis) 

This is a disease of confused nomenclature, complicated morphology 
and baffling pathogenesis, and it has been described as the “ root and 
centre of all difficulties in breast pathology.” It is now clearly 
recognized that the disease has a far greater significance than that of a 
mere inflammation, but its true nature is still a subject of controversy. 
This is reflected also in the diversity of nomcnclat un* adofited by 
different writers, for cystic mastitis, diffuse fibro-adenoma, involution 
disease, and a host of other names have been applied. The term 
chronic mastitis ” is unsatisfactory, for it indicates an inflammatory 
lesion, but it has received general adoption, and for the present it may 
therefore be retained. 

The features of chronic mastitis are many and varied, but threq. 
stand pre-eminent, namely (1) capricious fibrosis of the peri-acmiar'^ 
and periductal tissues, (2) cystic dilatation of acini and ducts, and 
(8) widespread proliferative changes in the epithelial lining cells. 

On section, the corpus mammae is tough and fibrous, of grey or 
greyish-yellow colour and of the consutency of indiambber. It differs 
from a scirrhous carcinoma in lacking the stony hardness of that 
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condition and in containing none of the characteristic small yellow spots 
of epithelial ddbris. , Cysts are usually, though not invariably, present. 
Most often they are small, only a few millimetres in diameter, and 
scattered through the whole substance of the breast, but occasionally 
there is a solitary cyst, or two or three are present, and they may 
attain considerable size. Rarely the whole breast is occupied by large 
cystic spaces (cystic disease of the breast, Schimmelbusch’s disease, 
Rdclus’ disease). The main ducts of the breast are often visibly dilated, 
and filled with creamy fluid or soft yellow ddbris. The content of the 
cysts may be of similar nature, but it is usually thin and watery, either 
clear or slightly turbid, rarely blood-stained. When the cysts are large 
they project beyond the confines of the actual gland, and form tense 
rounded swellings. Such cysts, distended with clear fluid, have a blue 
colour W'hen exposed by incision of the tissues overlying them, and 
hSfVt been called blue-domed cysts (Bloodgood). Sometimes the cysts 
contain papillomatous growths (Brodie’s tumours), and although these 



Fiu. 150. Chronic mastitis. The breast is fibrous and contains 
numerous cysts. 

(By courtesy of Mr. J. W. Struthers.) 


are usually small and barely recognizable without the aid of a lens, they 
may occasionally attain considerable size. Thus it is possible to trace 
all intermediate forms between simple chronic mastitis and true benign 
tumours (papillomata and adenomata). 

Microscopic Appearance. The microscopic appearance is very 
varied, both in different breasts and in different parts of the same 
breast. In one region fibjposis predominates, in others cyst formation, 
^nd in yet others epithelial proliferation. 

I; The fibros is affects principally the delicate peri-acinar and periductal 
connective tissues. The new fibrous tissue is often infiltrated with 
lymphocytes and plasma ^cells ; and the elastic lamina, previously a 
tenuous layer related only to the ducts, may become thickened, and 
piay Spread to enclose the acini. The jpystg vary greatly in size and 
shapes They contain fluid and epitlielial ddbris f and often large masses 
cf.^lls derived from the duct wall. Some of the cysts are lined by cells 
similar to those of normal mammary ducts, others by somem^t larger, 
pale-staining, eosinophil cells. These “ pafejj^k ” closely resemble the 
epithelial cells of sweat glands, ^nd have "Been thought to originate 
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from sweat-gland rests of developmental origin. It seems more probable 
that they are derived from the ordinary cells of the breast, itself u 
modified sweat gland, as a result of degenerative changes. According 
to Cheatle, the cysts arise j)riricipally from dilalatioji of the ducts, and 
in serial sections through 
the whole breast it is 
sometimes possible to 
trace the whole length of 
a duct with its branches 
and related acini as a long, 
tortuous, dilated channel. 

The cause of the cyst 
^ formation is not definitely 
established. By some it 
is attributed to- fibrosis 
and consequent .distor- 
tion or , obstruction of 
the ducts ; by others, to 
excessive proliferation of 
the lining membrane. It 
seems possible that both 
these factors operate, for 
in some places the lining 
membrane is atrophied 
and flattened as though 
from distention, while in 
other parts it shows evi- 
dence of active growth 
and proliferation. 

Epithelial Proliferation in Chronic Mastitis. The (epithelial pro- 
liferation or hyperplasia is now regarded as the most important single 
feature of the, d^e^ise. The proliferation takes marf^orms, all of which 
may lie recognizable in a single breast, and there may be a continuous 
gradation, in different parts of the breast or in a single duct, from 
simple overgrowth at one end of the scale to hyperplasia indistinguish- 
able from malignancy at the other., 

E. K. Dawson recognizes two ma^ types of proliferation, adenosis 
and epitheliosis. '^j^dmosis d^iotes a proliferation which, though 
excessive in amoum, still conforms to the physiological pattern, and 
which consists in an increase of glandular tissue somewhat similar to 
that found normally in pregnancy. Such adenosis may affect the whole 
breast oi occur in logalized areas. When present in excess it may^TeaS 
either to a diffuse adenomatosis of the breast or to the formation of 
one or more localized tumours (fibro-adenoma)jjJ 

2 i!piiheliosis denotes an in(n*eai^ of jBpithelium which does n<^ fpim 
dul|ir tissue of physiological pattern, but which fills up and distends 
existing glandular structures (ducts or acini). Such epitheliosis may 
consist In a si mply oy^rg^o wth of the epithelial lining cells, or in IJ&gil* 
lomatousjor . 

In the ^piilomatous tyj^ pf j^liferation, the lining cells multiply 



Fig. 157. Chronic mastitis. X 100. Tliere are 
several dilated ducts. Below, on the ri^hi side, 
the ducts are distended as though from obstruc* 
tiou, and their epithelial lining is flattened. 
Above, on the right, a dilated duct contains a 
laeiform, papillomatous mass of proliferated 
epithelial cells. The connective tissue between 
the ducts is fibrous and is infiltrated by lympho- 
cytes. 

{Royai College of Physiciam of Edinhurgh.) 
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and are projected into the lumen upon delicate cores of connective 
tissue like multiple small papillomata. Small proliferations of this 
type are eominon in chronic mastitis, and a're found either in dilated 
ducts or in cysts. Generally, they are found only on microscopic 
examination, but one or more may attain considerable size and present 
all the characters of a simple tumour (duct papilloma or intra-cystic 
papilloma). 

The massive type of epithelial proliferation is the least common. 
The ducts are filled by solid masses of hyperchromatic cells which show 
every sign of rapid growth. In some cases the cells individually appear 
malignant, and can be distinguished from invasive carcinoma only by 
the fact ttuit they are confined to the lumen and do not invade the 
surrounding tissues. Such a condition approximates closely to the 
“ intraduet carcinoma ” described by Muir. 

Types of Chronic Mastitis, l ^yo main forms of chronic mastitis may 
be recognized clinically, the localized and the diffuse. The localized 
form, affects principally one segment of the breast, although microscopic 
examination generally shows that the changes are not entirely circum- 
jscribed, but are present over a wide area and in both breasts. The 
affected part forms a nodular, irregular lump in the breast, and some- 
times is so hard as to simulate cancer. It may usually be distinguished, 
however, by the fact that although easily palpable and clearly outlined 
when the breast is held between fingers and thumb, it loses both its 
definition and its sense of induration when pressed against the chest 
wall. In other respects the distinction is not always easy. Chronic 
mastitis rarely causes retraction of the nipple or dimpling of the skin, 
but since these two signs may V)c absent in the early stage of cancer — 
the ideal stage for treatment — their diagnostic value is limited. More- 
over, in mastitis slight enlargement of the axillary glands is not un- 
common, and it may prove misleading. 

Tho diffuse form affects the greater part of one or both breasts, and 
for this reason is less likely to be mistaken for malignant disease. The 
characteristic feature on examination is a diffuse, fine granularity, most 
easily defined when the breast is palpated between the fingers and thumb. 

Cysts may occur in either type, and if large are readily palpable as 
smooth, tense, mobile swellings. In some cases, one or both breasts are 
completely cystic (Schimmelbusch or Urdus’ disease). 

Chronic mastitis may develop at about the period of the meno- 
pause, but often it occurs much earlier. The disease is most common 
in the unmarried and childless, but may arise in parous women. In the 
great majority of cases it is symptomless, and passes unnoticed or only 
attracts attention when a lump is felt in the breast. Occasionally, how- 
ever, there are shooting pains, either in the breast itself or referred to 
the arm. 

Nature of Chronic Mastitis. The nature of chronic mastitis has been 
greatly clarified in recent years. All the available evidence indicates 
that the disease isjQLOt due to bacterial infection nor to toxsmia but to 
^the perverted fiictiW^pf certfi^ horm which normally exercise an 
influence ujpbh the activitfes 

The breast is Ibntinuously influenced by ovarian li<«i*mones, which 
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are themselves subject to the control of the hormones of the anterior 
part of the pituitary gland. To variations in the activity of these 
secretions are due those proliferative changes which occur at puberty, 
at the menstrual periods, during pregnancy and lactation, and at the 
menopause. It can«readily be understood, there fore, how an abnor- 
mality of this controlling mechanism may lead to the changes char- 
acteristic of chronic mastitis, changes which differ from the physio- 
logical process of involution only in their greater extent and in the 
predominance of epithelial proliferation rather than atrophy. 

So far as our present knowledge goes both the ovarian hormones, 
oestrin and lutein, exercise an effect on the breast, and it is possible 
that pituitary hormones may act both directly on the breast and also 
indirectly by controlling the secretions of the ovary. In animals it 
has been found possible to induce chronic cystic mastitis by repeated 
injections of impure folliculin or oestrin (Goomiaghtigh), and it seems 
likely that some abnormality, quantitative or qualitative, in these 
hormones is responsible for chronic mastitis in man. 

The Relation of Chronic Mastitis to Tumours of the Breast. (1 ) Simple 
tumours. Chronic mastitis is an almost invariable accompaniment of 
simple tumours of the breast. Generally, it can be rccognized“bnly on 
microscopic examination, but in some cases its presence is quite obvious. 
Some authorities, indeed, recognizing the close relationship of chronic 
mastitis to simple tumours, regard them not as distinct conditions 
but as manifestations^ differing only in degree, of a single disorder, a 
mammary dysplasia. Thus a fibro-adenoma may be regarded as an 
extreme, localized form of the “ adenosis ” found diffusely in chronic 
mastitis, whilst a papilloma may be regarded as an extreme, localized 
form of “ epithcliosis.” 

(2) Carcinoma. The relation of chronic mastitis to carcinoma of 
the breast is of immense interest in its bearing upon the question of 
the cause of cancer, and it is also of great practical importance from 
the therapeutic standpoint, for upon it depends the choice, so vital to 
the welfare of the patient, between conservative measures and radical 
extirpation. In spite, however, of extensive clinical and pathological 
investigations the question still remains highly controversial, and 
eminent authorities hold opposite views, viz. : (1) that chronic mastitis 
is a frequent precursor of jcancer, and (2) that the breast affected with 
chronic mastitises little, if any, more liable to cancer than the normal 
breast. 


The close relation of mastitis to cancer has been upheld principally 
by those who approach the subject from the histological standpoint, 
and there is no doubt that on microscopic examination the epithelial 
proliferation of mastitis may approximate so closely to malignancy as 
to deceive the most experienced pathologist. Moreover, a breast 


affectei by carcinoma ahnost invariably shows evidence of chronic 
mastitis: ; These observations afford very strong support for the view 


that at least some forms of chronic m^titis are precancerous. Further 


support has recently been forthcoming’frbm experimental work upon 
the hormonal origin of chronic mastitis^ for it has been claimed that in 
mice the repeat^ injection of folliculin (oestrin), whieWhas been shown 
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by other writers to give rise to chronic mastitis, may in some cases lead 
to the development of carcinoma (Lacassagne). 

From the practical standpoint, however, it must be recognized that 
malignant change is not a regular, or even a frequent complication of 
chronic mastitis; The general view is thal carcinoma is most likely to 
occur in the localized type of chronic mastitis, especially if cysti^^ and 
, that it is a very rare complication of the diffusely nodular type^j 

CYSTS IN THE BREAST 

' The great majority of cysts in the breast are those related to chronic 
mastitis, and have already been described in that connexion. 

A rather uncommon type of solitary cyst is the galactocele, or milk 
cyst. It develops during or shortly after lactation, probably from some 
obstruction to one of the principal ducts. At first the content is thin 
and milky, and the cyst is tense and thin walled, but finally the milk 
gradually becomes inspissated to a cheesy consistence, and the wall 
loses its epithelial lining and becomes thick and fibrous, so that 
it may eventually resemble, and be mistaken for,^ a dermoid cyst. 
It forms a painless, rounded swelling situated close under the nipple. 
At first it is tense and elastic, and is mobile within the breast. Some- 
times a little milky fluid may be expressed from the nipple. Later 
it acquires a more solid consistence and becomes fixed to the surrounding 
breast by fibrous adhesions. The history of unset during lactation 
usually suggests its nature. 

Cysts may arise in the breast in relation to tumours, and they will 
be described in the appropriate place. Blood cysts occasionally arise 
from the encapsulation of old haematomata. The so-called retention 
and lymphatic cysts are probably really cysts in connexion with chronic 
mastitis. Dermoid cysts have been described, as have hydatid cysts. 

TUBERCULOSIS OF THE BREAST 

This affection occurs principally in middle-aged woiiien. It is 
generally regarded as a rare condition, though, like other forms of 
tuberculosis, it is not uncommon in Scotland. 

The breast is usually involved byf direct spread of the disease from 
some neighbouring structure, e.g., from a rib, from a lymph gland in 
the axilla or from tuberculous pleurisy. Rarely, it is involved in the 
absence of a neighbouring focus, and the infection must be presumed to 
have reached the breast by the blood stream from a distant primary 
focus. 

In the common form, secondary to tuberculosis of a costo-chondral 
junction, there is a deep-seated, symptomless swelling — a cold abscess 
— ^which may track forwards and downwards; involving the mammary 
tissue. Eventually it comes to the surface, generally at the infra- 
mUimnary fold, and gives rise to a sinus. 

Less often; in the early stages a hard nodular mass may be felt in 
the bimisl^ and may be mistaken for a focus of chronic nmstitis or even 
It insists of ah agjp^^tiibn of tubercles, partly caseous 
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and matted together by fibrous tissue. Such a mass generally softens, 
and in the course of time gives rise to a cold abscess, or it may stimulate 
much fibrous tissue and lead to extensive sclerosis of the breast. 

SIMPLE TUMOURS OF THE BREAST 

These are fibro-epithelial tumours composed of various proportions 
of glandular and connective tissues. In the past it has been customary * 
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Fig. 158. Pericanalicular fibro-adenoma of the breast, removed from a 
woman aged twenty-eight years. The tumour had grown slowly during 
several years. It is non-malignant, and is surrounded by a well- 
defined capsule of condensed fibrous tissue. 

(Department of Surgery^ University of Edinbvrgh.) 

to recognize a large number of different types, but it is now admitted 
that many of these depend merely upon variations of degree rather 
than of kind, and that actually all are closely related. The most simple 
and generally useful classification recognizes three principal tumours, 
two forms of fibro-adenoma and one form of papilloma. Typically, 
each of these is distinguished by striking characteristics, but inter- 
mediate forms may occur in which the designation is difficult. 

In regard to the aetiology of these tumours, a great advance has 
been achieved in recent years. By the employment of whole section, 
“ key block,” and other methods it has becopie possible to study the 
breast as a whole. Such studies show clearly that, a simple tumour is 
rarely the only pathological lesion, but is often accompanied by changes 
of the nature of chronic mastitis in the rest of the breast ; and there is 
much evidence to suggest that the two lesions are connected, and that 
the tumour may be regarded as a very localized and extreme form of the 
same proliferative changes as are found in chronic mastitis. 

Simple tumours other than fibro-adenoma and papilloma are rare. 
Fibroma, adenoma, lipoma, myxoma, and angioma have been described. 

Fibro-adenoma 

Two principal types of fibro-adenoma are recognized : (a) "peri- 
canalicular and (6) intracanalicular. 

(a) Pericanalicular Fibro-adenoma. 4^^ |>ericanalicular fibro-adenoma 
occurs typically in young won^n frbni twenty to thirty years of age. 
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though occasionally later in life. It ja usually small, firm, and 
of slow growth (hard fibroma), but may b0 mtter, even to the softness 
of a lipoma. It is rounded or ovoid, and almost invariably encap- 

suled, and is usually 
recognizable on clinical 
examination by its 
great mobility within 
the substance of the 
breast. When the 
capsule is opened and 
incised the tumour 
may be enucleated 
like a pea from its 
pod, and like the pea it 
has a pedicle of attach- 
ment where its vessels 
enter. 

The pericanalicular 
fibro-adenoma is be- 
lieved to arise as a 
result of an extreme 
but localized prolifera- 

Fig. 159 . Pericanalicular fibro-adenoma of the tion comparable to the 
breast. Acini lined by a single layer of columnar “ adenosis ” of chronic 
or cubical cells lie embedded in a fibrous stroma. mastitis (d 867 ) It 

(Laboratory of Royal College of Physiciam of Edinburgh.) . i 

is as though a ductule 

or a number of related ductules bud out into innumerable new acini, 
which fill the “ accommodation space ” and hollow out a cavity for 
themselves within a capsule formed by the surrounding fibrous 
tissues. 

The microscopic structure is extremely simple, for the tumour 
consists of a variable amount of fibrous tissue in which are rounded or 
oval acini lined by cubical epithelium. Depending upon the amount 
and nature of the connective tissue, the tumour is soft or hard. Occa- 
sionally, when the stroma is scanty, the appearance is that of an 
adenoma, and when tlie stroma preponderates the tumour may have 
the eliaracter of a fibroma. 

{b) Intracanalicular Fibro-adenoma. An intracanalicular fibro- 
adenoma differs, in typical examples, both in appearance and progress. 
It occurs commonly at a later age period, between thirty and fifty years 
of age, and grows somewhat rapidly. The consistence is soft, and 
eventually the tumour may attain great size, and is liable to be mistaken 
for sarcoma. On cross section the tumour often appears partly cystic 
and partly solid, and in places the solid portions project into the cysts 
in the form of bulky cauliflower-like processes of complicated structure 
{cystadenoma or intracystic papillary adenoma). 

^The tumour probably arises from overgrowth of the delicate con- 
nective tissue immediately outside the ductal epithelium. In its 
growth this tissue projects into duets and dilated spac^ in a complicated 
mass of blunt, rounded processes, each covered with epithelium. With 
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Fig. 160. Iiitracaniilicular libro-adeiioina of the breast. The tumour 
forms a caulillower-like j'rowth and fills and distends the cyst in which 
it lies. 

{Departinent of Surgery, UniversUy of Edinburgh.) 


increase in size these processes adhere iind form secondary attach- 
ments to the duct or cyst walls. This comj)lex three-dimensional 
growth is not easily 
recognizable in sec- 
tions, and microsco pic- 
ally the tumour con- 
sists merely of large 
tracts of connective 
tissue containing slit- 
like, semilunar or ir- 
regularly branching 
spaces lined by cubical 
epithelium. The con- 
nective tissue of the 
tumour is extremely 
delicate, of almost 
myxomatous appear- 
ance, and it may be so 
cellular as to resemble 
sarcoma. Sarcoma- 
tous change occasion- 
ally takes place (offeno- 
sarcoma). 

The tumour at first 
is mobile and on inci- 
sion it may be shelled 
out from a definite 
capsule. With increase in size it becomes irregularly lobulated, 
and its shape is modified by cyst formation. Later it may adhere to 
the deep surface of the skin, and by pressure may ulcerate through the 
skin, and project as a soft, fungating mass. This appearance, 
rarely encountered, may sugg^ mahgnancy, hence the old 
“ cysto-sarcoma fungoicTesr*^' 



B'lO. 161. Intracanalicular flbro>adenonia of the 
breast. X 100. There is an overgrowth of lax, 
(edematous, connective tissue, and this, projecting 
into the dilated mammary ducts in complex 
fashion, has carried with it a covering of cuboidal 
epithelium. 

{Laboratory of JRoyal CoUeg$ of Physidant of Edinburgh.) 
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Duct Papilloma (Intracystic Fapffloma) 

This is ail cp^Jilielial tumour arising from the lining cells of a laige 
duct^ and projecting into the lumen of the 'duct, which coincidently 
l:)ecomes dilated or even cystic. It is and occurs usually 

about the period of the menopause, though occasionally in younger 
women. 

It is recognizable as a rounded mass pf any size up to that of a 
hen’s egg, generally situated close uudcaLjSig^mpple, which may be 
unduly prominent or retracted. Associated with the tumour there is 
a dischar^p of clear or sometimes blood-stained fluid from the nipple. 

On cut section the tumour is seen as a(papillary growth projecting 
from the wall of a dilated duct. It may be small in comparison with 



Fig. 102. Duct papilloma of the breast — 5/0 natural size. The tumour 
has projected into and distended one of the main ducts of the breast. 

The duct is cut across in two places, in the nipple and deeper in the 
breast, and portions of the extensive papilloma are seen in each 
situation. The underlying breast showe well the “ adenosis ” 
of chronic mastitis. 

{Laboratorjf oj Hoyal C(Megt of PhynTxaM of Edinburgh.) 

the dilated space or it may occupy the entire cavity, to which it is often 
adherent at numerous points. 

Microscopically, it consists of a complex dendritic core of delicate 
connective tissue surmounted by hyperplastic columnar epithelium 
either in a single layer or, more frequently, several cells in depth. 
Usually only one palpable tumour is present in the breast. Rarely there 
may be two or three of approximately equal size. As Cheatle has 
emphasized, however, careful examination frequently reveals early 
changes of a similar natiu^ widely distributed throughout the breast. 

A duct papilloma is very apt to undergo malignant change into a 
slow-growing cancer a change sondetimgs indicated by the occurrence 
of a bloody dischaige the nipple. "I^ine authorities believe that 
duct papitt mna is i^lf in the early sta^sbf malignancy. It is certainly 
to be togarded as precanemtus.'! 
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CAnCimUA OF the beeast 

MALIGNANT TUMOURS 
CARCINOMA 

Four of every five tumours in the breast are malignant, and of these 
the vast majority are carcinomata. Sarcoma and other rare growths 
account for only 3%. Carcinoma of the breast is, moreover, one of the 
commonest of all malignant tumours, sharing this distinction with 
carcinoma of the uterus, but fortunately, owing to its accessible position 
and comparatively slow growth, its recognition is often possible in the 
early stages, at a time when it is amenable to treatment. 

The disease is almost limited to women, and less than 1% of cases 
occurs in men. It appears most commonly between the ages of forty 



Fio. laa. Intraduct cancer of the breast. X 60. Two of the ducts are 
occupied by solid masses of epithelial cells, which have all the 
characters of malignant cells except that they do not invade the 
surrounding tissues. The other two ducts are dilated and contain 
cells of colostrum type. Their lining cells show early proliferative 
changes. 

{Laboratory of Royal College of Phyndana of Edinburgh.) 

and sixty, but it has been known to arise at the early age of seventeen, 
and it is not uncommon in the aged. Nullijgaric are somewhat more 
liable to be affected than multipart, owing perhaps to the frequency of 
chronic mastitis in the former. 

Types of Mammary Carcinoma. In the past an extremely compli- 
cated classification of carcinoma of the breast has been adopted, but 
nowadays the whole trend of informed opinion is in favour of simplifi- 
cation. 

The extensive researches of Cheatle and Cutler, Dawson and others 
have demonstrated that the tumours so variously described are not 
distinct neoplasms but variations from a common type, and that the 
differences in histological structure are variations in degree rather 
than in kind. 

The subject can best be studied by considering the early phases in 
the development of a tumour from its original cell or cells. It may be 
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assumed that practically all carcinomata in the breast arise from the 
epithelium of the duct system or of cysts derived from the duct system. 
They may all, therefore, be regarded as forms of duct carcinoma, 
although this term is used by some authorities in a more limited sense, 
to signify tumours characterized microscopically by duct- or tubule- 
formations. 

' The original epithelial cells, when stimulated to malignancy, may 
at first proliferate entirely into the lumen of the duct or cyst, without 
invading the surrounding tissues. To this condition of intraductal 
malignant epithelial proliferation Muir has applied the term intraduct 
cfvrcirwma (see Fig. 163). Such proliferation may occur diffusely, 
affecting a large number of cells simultaneously in more than one part 
of the breast. In some cases it gives rise to a localized tumour, an 
adenocarcinoma characterized microscopically by the presence of tubules 
lined by several layers of hyperplastic epithelial cells {see p. 380). 

The next stage in the progress of the malignant cells is seen when 
they penetrate the basement membrane of the duct wall and invade 
the surrounding connective tissues. With the assumption of invasive 
^ character, both the microscopic picture and the degree of malignancy 
show an immediate change. The cells, originally cylindrical, now by 
mutual pressure assume a spheroidal shape, and they no longer give 
rise to tubular or acinar formation but grow into the tissue and 
lymph spaces in the form of solid processes. In this way originate the 
various forms of spheroidal-cell carcinoma of the breast, a term which 
embraces the common scirrhous tumour and rare forms such as the 
encephaloid carcinoma and the acute carcinoma of lactation. 

The malignancy of the various forms of invasive carcinoma of the 
breast depends to a remarkable extent upon the functional activity of 
the affected gland. In an atrophic breast, of diminished vascularity 
and scanty lymph drainage, the malignant cells progress slowly and 
become enveloped in a stroma of dense fibrous tissue {atrophic scirrhous 
carcinoma) ; whereas in a well-developed breast, of full vascularity 
and free lymph drainage, the progress is rapid, the malignant cells 
grow in large solid masses, and the «?troma is scanty {encephaloid or 
rnedvllary carcinoma). The most malignant mammary carcinoma 
is that which affects the gland in pregnancy or lactation, when its 
functional activities are at their zenith, and its high vascularity and 
copious lymph drainage promote intense proliferation and early 
dissemination. 


Scirrhous Carcinoma 

A hard or scirrhous carcinoma is the commonest form of mammary 
growth, occurring characteristically in women between the ages of 
thirty-five and sixty-five. The growth is situated most often in the 
upper differ quadrant of the breast ; least often the lower inner quadrant 
is affected, while the other two quadrants take an intermediate position 
as regards incidence*. Usually the growth arises in the substance of 
the gland fairly clo^ to the nipple, but occasionally an outlying lobule 
is affected first, / In the axillary prolongation of the breast a tumour 
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may be mistaken for an enlarged lymph gland. Ilarely both breasts are 
affected simultaneously or in succession — a remarkable exception to 
the general rule, which suggests that cancer may depend upon some 
general upset of cellular activity as well as u\io\\ a lo(‘a! growth 
perversion. 

Characteristically, the tumour is of small size, and is stony hard, 
so that it is most evident when the breast is pressed by the flat of the 
hand against the chest wall. From the first it is firmly fixed within the 
breast substance, and later, from contraction of its tough fibrous stroma, 
it pulls upon surrounding structures. When the tumour is related to 
the larger milk ducts it may cause some elevation and fixity of the 
nipple at quite an early period. Later the nipple becomes deeply 
retracted. By traction exerted upon the ligaments of Cooper the skin 
over the tumour may become dimpled, and later adherent. Eventually 



Fig. 164. Scirrhous carcinonia of the breast. The tumour possesses no 
capsule and has infiltrated the tissues of the breast. The nipple is 
deeply retracted. 

{DepartmetU of Surgery^ Vnirernty of Edinburgh.) 

the tumour becomes fixed and immobile upon the chest wall, and it may 
ulcerate through the skin surface. 

When the breast is cut across, tlic nature of the tumour is usually 
obvious. It is so hard that the knife may creak in the process of cutting, 
and impart an almost gritty sensation. In the bisected breast the 
tumour is seen to be of small size, but invading the breast in all direc- 
tions, and it has no capsule. It is fibrous, light grey or pinkish grey in 
colour, and it retracts somewhat when cut, so that the cut surface 
becomes slightly concave. Scattered through the tumour there arc 
often pale fibrous streaks and pin-head yellow spots of necrotic epithelial 
tissue, so that the appearance is aptly comparable to the cut surface of 
an unripe pear. 

Microscopically, the tumour is composed of spheroidal epithelial 
cells in a stroma of fibrous tissue. The spheroidal cells are believed to 
be derived from ductal epithelium, but they exhibit no glandular 
arrangement and lie simply in solid masses or in finger-like columns 
which invade the surrounding tissues in all directions, 'fhe stroma 
is present in abundance and is composed of tough fibrous tissue, hence 
the haid or scirrhous nature of the tumour. The eljgbStic lamina of the 
ducts shows striking (and unexplained) overgrowth. (Often towards the 
periphery of the tumour, however, the stioma is less dense and the 
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epithelial cells are present in greater numbers, as though more vigorous 
and invasive in this region. In such places the microscopic appearance 
may resemble that of an “ encephaloid ” tumour. 



Fig. 165. Scirrhous carcinoma of the breast. Invading columns of 
malignant cells surrounded by a dense stroma of fibrous tissue. 


The atrophic scirrhous cancer is an extreme variety of the ordinary 
form. It is found in atrophic* brt*asts, and especially in women over the 


fi.w- 




Fio. 166 . Encephaloid cancer of the breast. The tumour is of large size 
and has undergone, extensive necrosis, with the formation of a spurious 
cyst. It has invaded the pectoral muscle and has begun to ulcerate 
at the skin surface. 

’ . (DepartmetU of Surgery, UnivereUy of Edinburgh,) 

of sixty-fiye^,,and it forms a tumour of very slow growth and low 

The breast is sh run ken, the nipple deeply retracted, and the skin 
over the tumour deeply puckered. The tumour is small, but very hard 
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and fibrous, and is firmly adherent. Metastases develop only after a 
long period, and death may be delayed for as long as fifteen years. 
Microscopically, there are small islands and delicate strands of sphcroidiil 
epithelial cells em- 
bedded in dense 
fibrous tissue,' 

Medullary (Ence- 
phaloid) Carcinoma 

The medullary 
or encephaloid car- 
cinoma has the 
"same essential 
nature as the scir- 
rhous variety, but 
it is softer, more 
cellular, and more 
rapid in growth and 
dissemination. It 
occurs typically in 
well-developed 
breasts in younger 
women, and forms 
a large soft mass 
that infiltrates 
widely. When cut across, it is of spongy texture, or almost brain- 
like, and haemorrhages and large areas of necrosis are common. 
Microscopically, it is composed of solid masses of epithelial cells sup- 
ported in a delicate connective-tissue stroma. The epithelial cells are 
spheroidal or sometimes almost columnar, and may show mitotic 
figures and other evidence of rapid division. The tumour is often 
vascular, and the blood vessels are thin walled, and bleed readily. 

The acute cancer of pregnancy and lactation represents an extreme 
form of the encephaloid type. It is a highly malignant tumour, which 
grows rapidly to large size, and leads to an early fatal issue, often in 
the course of a few months. The breast becomes diffusely swollen and 
painful, and dilated veins appear under the skin. The tumour is very 
vascular, and since there is already a state of physiological hypersemia 
the whole breast becomes hot. A slight rise in body temperature may 
be observed, with impairmentiibf appetite and malaise, and conse- 
quently the tumour may be mistaken for a deep-seated abscess and 
incised. ^ 

On cross section the tumour presents a soft, haemorehagic, infiltrating 
mass, often with large areas of necrosis. Microscopically, the epithelial 
cells show every sign of extreme mcdignancy. Mitotic figures of irregular 
pattern are common, nuclei stain deeply, and the cells vary greatly in 
size and shape. The anaplasia may be so great that the tumour resembles 
a sarcoma. 

It should be mentioned that a matmnary caminoma arising in 



Fig. 167. Acute lactation cancer of the breast. X 300. 
The tumour is one of great malignancy. The cells 
are of primitive character, and there are numerous 
mitotic ligurcs. A malignant giant cell is present. 

(LaborfjUory of Royal College of PhysiHana of EditiJburgh,) 
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pregnancy or lactation does not invariably progress so rapidly. A 
moderately prolonged survival after operation is not rare. 

Adenocarcinoma 

This term was used by Halsted to describe ^ mammary tumours 
containing large tubular spaces lined with many layers of epithelial 



Fio. 108 . Mucoid (colloid) cancer of the breast. The tumour is an adeno- 
carcinoma that has undergone mucoid change, and it contains numerous 
cystic spaces filled with jelly-like material. Though massive, it is 
fairly well circumscribed and not very malignant. 

(Department of Surgery, University of Edinburgh.) 

cells. It is now generally applied to a tumour in which the cells arc 
not entirely arranged in solid masses, but exhibit in places a glandular 
arrangement. In most cases a tumour of this class approximates to a 
localized form of intraductal malignant hyperplasia {see p. 376) and is 
consequently of low-grade malignancy. Some such tumours are partly 
composed of large, clear rounded cells, resembling sweat gland cells. 
Tumours of this type have been described as “ sweat-gland carcinoma” 
and have been regarded as arising from sweat-gland rests isolated 
during development (Creighton). In Dawson’s opinion, on the 
contrary, the tumours are derived from the ordinary epithelial 
cells of the breast, and the pale appearance of the cells results from 
degenerative changes. It is possible that other adenocarcinomata 
arise from the malignant transformation of papillomata in ducts and 
cysts. 

Mucoid Cardnoma (Colloid or Gelatinous Carcinoma). Small areas 
of mucoid degeneration are not uncommon in mammary growths, and 
occasionally this diiange is sufficiently obvious to merit separate descrip- 
tion. In well-marked i^mpies a large area or even the entire tumour 
IS affected. The mucoid material is a product of the malignant 
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epithelial cells. At first it lies within the cells, which as a consequence 
become distended to signet ring shape. Later the mucoid material 
is set free in the intercellular stroma, sometimes in such large 
quantities as to obscure the small and more or less degenerated 
epithelial cells. 


Mucoid cancers are 
their apparent malig- 
nancy is usually belied 
by slow growth and 
late disse mination. 
Occasionally, however, 
they are rapidly inva- 
sive. 

When cut, the 
tumour is seen to be 
composed mainly of 
soft, jelly-like mate- 
rial, yellow or red in 
colour, often collected 
in cyst - like spaces. 
In places there are 
masses or streaks of 
solid tumour tissue of 
pale colour. Micro- 
scopically, there is 
sometimes difficulty in 
recognizing the nature 
of the tumour, for 
many of the epithe- 
lial cells are degene- 


usually bulky and of soft consistency, but 



Kio. KM). Mucoid CiinctT of Die hreast. SO 
Small coiled ions of spheroidal cfnthchal cells arc 
surrounded by masses of mucoid (colloid) material. 
{Lahoratory of Hoynl (Jollrye of l^hyniviam of I'hlinburyh.) 


rate, and are scattered as small islands in homog(*iic()us jelK-like 


areas of mucinous substance. 


CARCINOMA OF THE MALE BREAST 

Cancer of the male breast is rare, no doubt for the reason that 
it is exempt from the physiological stresses to which the female 
breast is subject. It is significant that gynccomasia is present in 
a considerable proportion of cases. In general character tlu* tumours 
correspond to those of the female breast, and they are usually of slow- 
growing scirrhous type. Most cases occur between the ages of fifty 
and sixty years. Not infrequently the breast has been subjected to 
constant or repeated trauma, often occupational — for exami)le, by the 
pressure of a bootmaker’s last. Rarely the carcinoma takes origin in a 
simple tumour of long duration. Since the male breast is of small 
dimension the tumour early trangresses its liniit^ and invades the 
pectoral muscles, the skin and the lymph glands. ( This^early spread, 
together with the ^technical difficulty at operation of excising a suffi- 
ciently wide margin of healthy tissue from the thinly clad male thorax, 
renders the prognosis somewhat more grave than in the female- 
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SPREAD OF CARCINOMA OF THE BREAST 

The methods and routes of spread of carcinoma of the breast have 
been the subject of prolific research and much well-established informa- 
tion has resulted. The pathological and surgical importance of the 
subject requires no emphasis. 

Spread vi& Lymph Vessels. This is by far the most important route 
for dissemination in cancer of the breast, just as it is in any other 
carcinoma. 

The actual mode of lymph vascular dissemination remains a contro- 
versial subject. According to Handley’s theory of lymphatic per- 
meation, the growing neoplasm permeates surrounding tissues in 
delicate invading columns, which extend by a continuous multiplica- 
tion of its advancing cells. This invasion takes place radially in all 
directions, whether in the direction of the normal flow of lymph or 
against it. As the rapidly growing cells at the head of each column 
progress, the cells further back undergo degeneration as a result of 
reactive fibrosis, so that, while the peripheral growth extends, the more 
centrally placed portions are obliterated. Thus there is formed a 
more or less cii*cular zone of actively progressing malignant disease, 
a ** neoplastic ringworm,” which gradually increases in diameter and 
tends to form secondary nodules in skin, bones and viscera at pro- 
gressively greater distances from the primary growth. 

Handley has offered a mass of interesting evidence in support of 
this theory. He has emphasized that the earliest metastatic nodules in 
the skin are found close to the breast or in the scar of operation, whereas 
later the skin further distant may be involved. Similarly, metastases 
in bone, he claims, occur first in the ribs, sternum and vertebrae, later 
in the upper ends of the humerus or the femur, and rarely at more 
distant situations. Furthermore, metastases in bone occur most 
often on the same side as the primary growth. The upper end of 
the femur, for instance, is involved three times more commonly on the 
same side as the primary tumour than on the opposite side. 

In recent years, however, the permeation theory has suffered con- 
tradictions. Microscopically, it is usually impossible to demonstrate* 
evidence of destruction of malignant cells and obliteration of lymph 
vessels within the spreading circle, and on the contrary the tissues 
close to a primary growth are usually more heavily infiltrated with 
malignant cells than those more distant. Comparison with the mode 
of spread of carcinoma elsewhere, e.g., in the tongue, does not support 
Handley’s hypothesis. 

It is now generally believed that extension via the l 3 miph vessels 
depends principally upon a process of eoitolism^ cancer cells or masses 
of cells being detached from the parent growth and set free in the 
lymph stream. They are carried first along the periductal lymph 
vessels to the subareolar lymph plexus (Sappey), or to the extensive 
rfr^xus of lympli v^sels in relation to the deep fascia. Thence they 

carried to the \regional lymph glands. In the early stages the 
most important dissemmatmn is to the axillary glands. ''Leafs 
gland/^ close to the aad^lis^!^ of the breast, and the pectoral ^up 
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of axillary glands are usually affected first. From these there is exten- 
sion to other grouj)s of axillary glands and laa*r through the aj)ex 
of the axilla to the supraclavicular glands. Oeeasioually the primary 
tumour spreads directly to glands of the apical group by lymph vessels 
that penetrate the greater pectoral muscle and the costo-coracoid 
membrane. The small collection of glands in the infraclavicular 
triangle may be infected by the same route. 

A growth in the medial half of the breast often disseminates early 
to the glands situated along the internal mammary artery, and these in 
turn readily infect the mediastinal glands, the pleura and lung. 

Tumours in the lower medial quadrant of the breast arc situated, 
as Stiles pointed out, immediately superficial to the sheath of the rectus 
muscle, and not far distant from the epigastrium, so that dissemination 
vid this “ dangerous angle ” is relatively frequent. The peritoneum may 
be invaded by malignant cells, which form either multiple small scattered 
deposits or a few large masses in the omentum or on the pelvic floor. 
The liver, often the first viscus to be affected, may be invaded from 
its peritoneal surface, and is usually riddled with depi>sits. 

In advanced cases, and rather uncommonly, the disease may spread 
by lymph channels across the mid-line, to affect the opposite breast or 
its axillary glands. 

Involvement of Skin. The skin may be affected in several ways, 
either by malignant invasion or as a secondary result of obstruction 
of lymph vessels in the corium. 

(1) Direct invasion is particmlarly apt to occur if the primary 
tumom* is situated superficially. The overlying skin is thinned and later 
ulcerates. In the scirrhous varieties of tumour the uh^er may resemble 
a squamous cell carcinoma, w'ilh indurated, rolled edge and a raised 
sloughing base. More bulky tumours tend rather to project as soft, 
fungating, often haemorrhagic masses. 

(2) Multiple metastatic nodules may appear around the tumour, 
either in a healthy area of skin or in parts modified by lymph vascular 
obstruction. At first, they tend to appear close to the primary tumour 
or, after operation, in or close to the scar ; later, they may extend to 
cover large areas of the thorax and abdomen. According to Handley, 
the nodules result from the invasion of the skin from below, by cells 
derived from the growing edge of the annular zone of permeation along 
the deep fascia. 

(8) Peau d^orange. In this affection the skin becomes tense, 
thickened and cedematous, not from true cancerous invasion but from 
obstruction of deep lymph channels by the malignant growth. The 
tiny pitted depressions that mark the site of hair follicles and sweat 
glands give the apperance of pigskin or orange peel. 

(4) Cancer en Cuirasse : Cancerous Pachydermia. This is a curious 
condition of the skin occurring, somewhat rarely, in the late stages of 
the disease, and especially in relation to a carcinoma of a slow-growing 
scirrhous type. The first change is a retraction of tjie skin immediately 
superficial to the growth, which becomes ixed and indurated. The 
change progresses until it may affect thi gnsigter part of the thoracic 
and abdominal surface. The arm of the same aide is almost invariably 
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affected, the opposite one not infrequently. The affected skin is at 
first thick and «?dcmatous, pitting on pressure. Later, it becomes 
shrunken, tense, and as liard as leatJier, so that eventuaUy the truiik is 
enclosed in a semi-rigid case, whi<*h may be so tightly stretched as to 
interfere with respiration. Scattered over the affected skin there are 
often secondary cancerous nodules, which may be pale, pigmented or 
haemorrhagic. “ Cancer en cuirasse ” is believed by some to arise from 
a widespread infiltration of the skin by a very scirrhous growth. Others 
regard it as secondary to the oedema of lymphatic obstruction. 

Dissemi^tlon to Bones. It has already been remarked that meta- 
static deposits in bone occur most frequently in the vertebral column, 
less often in the upper ends of the humerus and the femur and the 
skull, and only rarely in more distant situations. Handley claimed 
that this distribution is clear confirmation of the method of spread by 
lymph vascular permeation. ^Pincy, however, believes that it can be 
explained on the basis that all these regions in the bones normally con- 
tain red bone marrow, and that blood-borne cancer cells grow most 
readily in this tissue. The first sign of a metastasis in bone is found in 
the centre of the man-ow, with no trace of invading columns of cells 
between it and the periosteum. Similarly a metastasis in the cranial 
bones always commences in the diploe. 

Dissemination by the Blood Stream. In addition to the seeondary 
deposits in bone, it is generally believed that a certain number of other 
metastatic growths, especially in the lungs and brain, arise from emboli 
disseminated by the blood stream. Schmidt showed, many years ago, 
that such emboli can be demonstrated frequently in the pulmonary 
vessels at the time of death, and although, as he believed, many of 
these are walled off by a protective sheath of blood clot, it seems likely 
that some few may engraft on the wall of the vessel and produce a 
secondary growth. 

SARCOMA 

The activities of the breast are related principally to its epithelial 
elements, and it is therefore not surprising that connective tissue 
tumours are much rarer than carcinoma. 

Sarcoma accounts for about 3% of all mammary tumours. It 
may arise de novo in the breast, and is then either of spindle-cell or 
round-cell type, or it may represent a malignant change in a pre- 
existing fibro-adenoma of the intracanalicular type (adeno-sarcoma). 
In this latter variety both ectodermal and mesodermal elements are 
present, and the spindle cells, large or small, may be arranged around 
ducts or spread diffusely. The two types are distinguishable clinically 
only by the longer history of the latter variety. Both form rapidly 
growing massive fieshy tumours, which infiltrate the breast, and lead 
to metastases in the lungs or other viscera. 

RARE TUMOURS IN THE BREAST 

Teratoma of the breaist is of rare occurrence in man, though 
common in dogs* Islands of cartilage, calcified areas, and sometimes 
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bone, are found scattered through a stroma of growing spin<llc 

cells. The tumour is usually malignant, and resembles sarcoma in 
its course. Its chief interest lies in its origin. It probably arises in 
the same way as similar tumours in the mediastinum, from displaced 
totipotential cells. 

Squamous-cell carcinoma may arise from tlie skin, tlie areola, the 
nipple or the terminal jx)rtions of the milk duets. Melanoma and 
malignant angioma have been described. 


TRAUMATIC FAT NECROSIS 

This is an affection of adipose tissue which is especially apt to occur 
in the neighbourhood of the breasts, particularly in obese women. 
It is in no sense an affection of the mammary gland, but as it is apt to 
be mistaken for carcinoma, it may conveniently be considered here. 

The disease was first recognized in 1896 by Shattoek, who described 
an example occurring in relation to a lipoma in the buttock, and the 
name, “ traumatic fat necrosis,” was assigned to it by Lanz in 1898. 
In recent years Lee and Adair have described a number of cases and 
have drawn attention to its frequency and to its tendency to simulate 
cancer. 

In about 50% of cases the lesion follows sc)m(‘ known injury, 
either a direct blow or, not infrequently, the trauma associated with 
subcutaneous administration of saline solution. It is possible that in 
the remainder the causative factor is some minor but oft-rcpcatcd 
trauma such as may result from the pressure of clothing or the drag of a 
heavy, pendulous breast. A few weeks after the injury, or occasionally 
much later, a lump develops in the breast or in tlie subcutaneous tissue 
close to it. The lump is moderately well circumscribed and is of stony 
hardness, and adherent to the breast and surrounding tissues. In about 
half the cases the skin overlying it is tacked dow^n and sometimes 
there is a pigskin appearance like that in cancer. Occasionally the 
nipple is retracted. 

When cut across, the lump is seen to be composed of tough fibrous 
tissue, in the centre of which are pale chalk-like areas and spaces 
containing liquefied fat. It may be distinguished from cancer by the 
absence of the characteristic small yellow spots of epithelial ddbris, 
and by the fact that though adherent to surrounding tissues it does not 
infiltrate them. 

The essential pathological feature is a slow aseptic saponification of 
neutral fat. In the centre, fat is liquefied, and around it the products 
of saponification excite a foreign body reaction. | Microscopically, 
globules of fat, fatty acid crystals and sometimes calcium deposits are 
evident at the centre, and around them is a large mass of young fibro- 
blastic tissue. Many phagocytic cells are seen filled with fat globules 
and usually there are numerous giant cells of the foreign body 
type. 

t. PATH, 
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PAGET’S DISEASE OF THE NIPPLE 


This is a rare disease of middle-aged and elderly women, characterized 
by an(' eczematous affection of the nipple, which coexists with or is 
followed by a (!arcinoma in tlui breast. The condition begins at the 

Iiipple, which assumes 



Fig. 170, Pallet's disease of the nipple, x 80. 
The intcr-papillary processes of the epidermis are 
enlarged, and contain the typical Paget’s cells. 
There is a lyinpliocytic infiltration of the corium. 


a bright red, florid, 
finely granular sur- 
face, well defined at 
its margins, and 
covered by dry scales 
or exuding a clear or 
sanguineous discharge. 
The lesion is slowly 
progressive, over a 
period of months or 
years, eventually erod- 
ing the nipple and 
covering the areola 
and the surrounding 
skin over an area 
which may attain a 
diameter of 4 or 
5 cm. 

Microscopically, 
there are several 
characteristic changes 
both in the epidermis 


(Laboratortf of Hoyal CtMege of PhynHam of Edinburgh.) and ill the true 


skin. 


(1) The epidermis, ulcerated superficially, at the same time under- 
goes proliferative changes, which become evident on its deep aspect, 
where tte, inter-papillary processes become increased in depth and in 
breadth, (see Fig. 170). 

(2) The most characteristic feature is the occurrence of “ Paget’s 
cells,” which lie sinj^ly or in sm^ Jgroups in the deeper parts ^the 
epidermis, especially in the prickle-roll layer. 'i^The cells are at first large 
and rounded, with the appearance of cells of an undifferentiated 
glandular carcinoma, but they rapidly undergo retrogressive changes 
and assume a hydropic, degenerated appearanc^stfc Fig. 171). 

(8) Coincidently there are changes in the tjjm skin. Collections of 
Ijn^lmcytes and plasma cells appear in the papills of the corium, the 
capfflffies may be dilat^, and there is often a fibroblastic reaction. 
Th^e changes are believed by some to precede the epidermal lesions 
and to be important features of the whole process. Others regard 
as the results of an almost inevitable mild infection of the free 
surface. 


(4) Aldsg with these lesions at the nipple there are almost always 
proliferati^ in the underlying breast. The ducts are dilated 

or cystic, sind' imrwus degrees of epithelial hyperplasia may be present. 
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etiology. The nature of the disease has been the subject of much 
controversy, and still remains unsolved. Particular interest attaches 
to its relationship to the underlying carcinoma. A subjacent ciircinoma 
almost invariably occurs, sometimes shortly after the appearance of 
the affection of the nipple, usually within two years, but occasion- 
ally as long as ten or even twenty years later. Tlie tumour, whicli 
is usually of the slow- 
growing, scirrhous 
variety, may arise in 
any part of the breast, 
and may be at some 
distance from the 
nipple. 

According to Hand- 
ley, the nipple lesion 
is due to oedema of 
the epidermis resulting 
from obstruction of 
the lymphatics by the 
deep-seated carcinoma; 

The theory more 
widely accepted is that 
propounded by Muir. 

Muir emphasizes that 
in every breast affected 
by Paget’s disease exa- 
mined by him there has 
been present a wide- 
spread hyperplasia of 
the epithelium lining 
the ducts — ^the con- 
dition he describes as “ intraduct cancer ” (p. 876). This hyperplasia 
is the primary factor which leads to the development both of the 
nipple lesion and also of the underlying scirrhous carcinoma.' ■ 

According to this theory, hyperplastic epithelial cells derived from 
the milk ducts close to the nipple invade the epidermis and lead to the 
ulcerative lesion in that area. These invading cells form the “ Paget 
cells,” and their peculiar hydropic appearance is due to degenerative 
change induced by the reaction of the epidermis. 

Similarly, hyperplastic epithelial cells in one of the ducts deep in the 
breast may also assume invasive characters, penetrate the duct wall* 
and give rise to the formation of a scirrhous carcinoma. 



Pkj. 171. Paget’s disease of the nipple. X 175. 
The section shows two intcrpupillary processes of 
the epidermis containing numerous Paget cells. 
Note the lymphocytic infiltration in the corium. 
(Laboratory of Royal CoUtge of Phyineians of Edinburgh.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


DISEASES OF THE MOUTH, JAWS, SALIVARY 
GLANDS AND NECK 

DISEASES OF THE LIPS 
Carcinoma 

Carcinoma of the lip is a common condition wliich arises most often 
between the ages of fifty and seventy years. In over 90% of cases the 
male sex is affected, and in a similar proportion the growth is situated 
on the lower lip, especially at a point between the midline and the 
angle of the mouth. 

Carcinoma of the li]i is rare in members of the upper classes and in 
townspeople. It occurs most frequently in eountrymen of the working 
classes, especially in those exposed continuously to sunlight. It is 
generally believed that the common prcdisjiosing factor is chronic 
irritation and hyperplasia consequent on the use of a hot tobacco 
pipe, especially of the short clay variety. This habit exjilains the 
common situation and incidence of the growth. In this connexion it is 
interesting to observe that in women the disease is almost limited to i)ipc 
smokers. Whilst the ajtiological significance of pipe smoking is generally 
assumed, it is not accepted by all authorities, and Broders, in particular, 
has maintained that the relationship is more apparent than real. Lane 
Claypon, moreover, has shown that statistically there is no support for 
the belief that smoking, as such, has any definite relationship to cancer 
of the lip, though it is possible that the heat of a pipe stem or the excoria- 
tion induced l>y adhesion of cigarette paper may be predisposing factors. 
In some cases a syphilitic lesion, a wart or fissure or patch of Icucoplakia, 
seems to be a predisposing factor. 

Occasionally a growth on the lower lip is accomjianied by one in a 
corresponding position on the upper lip, an occurrence usually attributed 
to implantation of free malignant cells on the opposed surface. 

Naked-eye Appearance. In appearance the carcinoma may at its 
onset take one of several forms. Generally the tumour appears as 
a small warty growth projecting from the surface of the lip, accom- 
panied by a button-like induration of the subjacent tissue. Less 
often it appears as a fissure which fails to heal and becomes indurated. 
Yet again it may be ulcerated from the start and form a small erosion 
which crusts over but persists and enlarges. 

Later in its course the growth may assume either of two forms, 
the papillary and the ulcerative. (I) The papillary farm has the appear- 
ance of a wart-like thickening, elevated above the surface. It 
extends slowly with little surrounding infiltration, and it is slow 
to invade the deeper structures. Eventually it ulcerates and then 

38g 
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follows the usual course of the second form. (2) The ulcerating Jomt 
is more common. It has the appearance of a typical malignant ulcer, 
with a raised, irregular, rolled margin and a red, indurated base. 

Microscopic Appearance. The growtJi has the structure typical of 
a squamous-cell carcinoma or acanthoma (prickle-cell tumour). The 
malignant epithelial cells burrow deeply in the form of pointed or 
finger-shaped processes which penetrate in all directions. Many of 
the cells have the characters of prickle cells, and cell nests are common. 
Often a striking feature is the aggregation of numerous small 

round cells of lympho- 
cyte type in the connec- 
tive tissues close to the 
tumour. 

The characters of the 
tumour cells vary some- 
what in different tumours 
according to the degree 
of malignancy. In rapidly 
growing tumours the cells 
assume anaplastic charac- 
ters and revert to a primi- 
tive type, whereas in less 
active tumours they pre- 
sent various degrees of 
differentiation and tend 
to become keratinized and 
to form cell nests. Bro- 
ders has made use of these 
variations and has for- 
mulated a method of 
grading the tumours according to the degree of differentiation present 
(see p. 57 ). Tumours of grade 4 , in which 75 % or more of the cells are 
undifferentiated, have very malignant characters, whereas tumours of 
grade 1 , in which fewer than 25 % of the cells are undifferentiated, 
are less malignant (see Figs. 17 and 18 ). Tumours of grades 2 and 8 
occupy intermediate positions. 

Mode of Spread. The growth spreads in the substance of the lip and 
destroys it, and eventually it may invade the cheek, gum and alveolus. 
Superadded infection is common, and the ulcer discharges thin pus 
mixed with copious saliva. Often the breath is foul. The growth 
disseminates, often at an early stage, to the regional lymph glands. The 
glands of the submandibular and submental regions are usually affected 
first, and later those of the upper deep cervical group or, less often, of 
the lower part of the neck. Distant metastases are uncommon, and 
death is usually the result of superadded septic infection or of septic 
pneumonia. 

Primary Syphilis of the Lip 

The lip is the commonest aite of extra-genital infection with syphilis. 
The lesion is painless and is characterized by a raised ulcerated surface 



Fio. 172. Squarrious-ccll curciiionia (epithelioma) 
of the lip in a farm-labourer aged forty-nine 
years. Note the typical situation of the tumour, 
to one side of the lower lip. The lip was exten- 
sively indurated and the ulceration had spread 
on tne lingual aspect almost to the alveolar 
margin. 
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surrounded by a zone of induration. In some cases there is great cedema 
of the lip. The onset of the condition is soon followed by enlargement 
of the regional lymph glands, and ip other respects the course is that of 
syphilitic lesions in other sites. 


DISEASES OF THE FACE 
Basal-cell Carcinoma (Rodent Ulcer) 

The face is the commonest site of basal-cell carcinoma, and basal- 
cell carcinoma is the commonest tumour of the face. The tumour is 
usually situated near the medial or 
lateral palpebral commissure or in 
the naso-labial fold, less often in 
the frontal and temporal regions of 
the scalp. 

At its inception the tumour lies 
deep to the epidermis and takes the 
form of a firm red pimple or flat, in- 
durated plaque. At an early stage, or 
rarely after a considerable period, it 
breaks down, forming a rodent ulcer. 

Thereafter the growth spreads slowly, 
at first mainly at the expense of the 
surrounding integuments but later 
involving the deeper structures, and 
eventually it may attain large size 
and destroy a considerable part of the 
face. Despite its locally invasive 
character, the growth does not metas- 
tasize, unless, as sometimes happens, 
malignant change supervenes. 

The general pathological features of basal-ccll carcinoma are 
described in detail on p. 89. 

Squamous-cell Carcinoma (Epithelioma) 

Squamous-cell carcinoma of the face is less common than the 
analogous growth on the lips and tongue, but it is by no means rare. 
The condition provides a notable illustration of the general concept of 
precancerous states, for it rarely occurs except upon a basis of some 
pre-existing focus of irritation or disease. 

Lupus vulgaris provides one of the commonest predisposing agents, 
and lupus-carcinoma is a quite distinctive form of lesion. It is said to 
be commoner since the introduction of the X-ray treatment of lupus. 
The tumour is a typical squarnous-cell carcinoma, but it differs from 
such tumours arising apart from lupus in its slow growth and com- 
paratively low grade of malignancy, the tumour arises many years 
after the onset of lupus, and it may begin either where the. lupus is 
active or where it is healed and replaced by fibrous tissue. Ulceration 



Fig, 173. Basal-cell carcinoma 
(rodent ulcer). 
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occurs early, but tlie growth remains superficial for a long time with 
little induration of tlic deeper tissues. This slow spread is probably 

attributable to obliteration of lymph 
vessels consequent on the pre-existing 
disease, and indeed lupus-carcinoma does 
not spread to deeper tissues until it has 
extended superficially beyond the lupus 
area and has thus reached permeable 
lymph vessels. It then takes the usual 
course of skin carcinoma and metasta- 
sizes to regional lymph glands. 

Basal-cell carcinoma is another lesion 
of the face that is liable to malignancy, 
though rarely. Sometimes the stimulus 
of inadequate irradiation by X-rays or 
radium has appeared to determine this 
change. In other eases long-continued 
irritation by carcinogenic paraffin pro- 
ducts forms the predisposing factor, and 
in shale oil workers and mule spinners 
the face is a not uncommon site for 
skin carcinoma {see p. 69). Rarely a car- 
cinoma has followed tlie irritation of tar 
products, and a case has ))een reported in which carcinoma has occurred 
within a few months at a ])()int burnt by a single spurt of hot tar. 

DISEASES OF THE TONGUE 
Leukoplakia (Chronic Superficial Glossitis) 

This is a, chronic affection of the tongue characterized by patchy 
heaping up of the epithelium with atrophy of tlie lingual papilhe and 
chronic inflammatory changes in the subjacent dermis. It is of import- 
ance as an intractable form of chronic hyperplasia v/hich shows a 
definite tendency towards ctuieerous cihange. 

The patches of leukoplakia vary in size, and, in extreme cases, may 
cover tlie greater part of tlie tongue. They usually begin near the 
lateral edge of the tongue in its anterior two-thirds, and spread thence 
on to the dorsum, or sometimes to the floor of the mouth. Rarely they 
occur on the lingual aspect of the cheek, and on the lips or gums. 

In the affected area the mucous membrane is somewhat indurated, 
slightly raised above the general surface, and of a white or greyish- 
white colour, as though coated with paint. The lingual papillae are 
flattened and atrophied, and may participate in the patchy whiteness. 
In advanced cases, a different appearance is sometimes seen. The super- 
ficial layer of the epidermis disappears, and the patchy whiteness gives 
place to a diffuse raw red appearance sometimes compared to raw beef. 
Often when the leukoplakia is extensive and of old standing the tongue 
becomes fissured. 

llficroscopically, there are pathological changes in both the dermis 



Fio. 174. Squam*oiis-ccll carci- 
noma arising in a rodent 
ulcer. A*i exampje of malig- 
nant change supervening on a 
com]>nrativo1y iion-malignant 
tumour. 

{Museum of Ihinal CoUege of Surgeons 
of Ji(f inburgh.) 
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and the epidermis. The dermis is the seat of a chronic inflammatory 
reaction, is unduly vascular and oedematous, and is infiltrated with 
small round cells of lymphocyte type. 

The epidermis presents histological changes affecting any or all of 
its various cell layers. The most striking deviation from the normal 
is seen in the cells of the middle layers of the epidermis, which become 
swollen, vacuolated, and in some parts loaded with eleidin granules. 
In some casds there are collections of large hydropic cells, wdiich some- 
what resemble the characteristic cells of Paget’s disease of the nipple 
{see p. 386). As a result 
of these changes in the 


middle layers the epider- 
mis increases in thick- 
ness, and the interpapil- 
lary processes become 
broader and project more 
deeply towards the 
corium. 

The superficial layer 
of the epidermis is gener- 
ally increased in depth, 
keratinization is a pro- 
minent feature, and the 
superficial cells arc exten- 
sively cornified. It is 
this feature that is re- 
sponsible for the patchy 
whiteness of leukoplakia. 
In other cases, especially 
in the late stages of the 
disease, the superficial 
layers are reduced in 



Fig. 17/>. Lcukoplakiii of t)ic tongue. There is 
very considerable proliferation of the middle* 
layer of the epidermis, with keratin i/ation on 
the surface. The basal layer of cells is little 
affected. 


depth or even absent. 

The basal layer of the epidermis also shares in tlie proliferative 
changes of leukoplakia. The basal cells are hyperplastic, their nuclei 
are hyperchromatic and show some variability of size, and their cyto- 
plasm is less granular and often somewhat swollen. In some cases, 
the basal cells present a degree of hyperplasia approximating to 
malignancy, and indeed the distinction between extensive leukoplakia 
and early malignancy is by no means easy. 

In the late stages of leukoplakia, when the tongue presents the raw 
beef appearance, the microscopic features arc different. The epidermis 
is now considerably thinned, and represented only by the basal cells, 
the superficial layers having been eroded. The basal cells arc still 
more irregular in shape and size, and in their staining reactions they 
may show all the features of malignancy. 

^Etiology of Lieiikoplakia. Leukoplakia is rare before the age of 
thirty years, and is most common between the ages of forty and fifty 
years. It affects males far more often than females. 

The Wassermann reaction is positive in more than 50% of cases, and 
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it is generally believed that syphilis is an important predisposing 
cause. 

Leukoplakia occurs most commonly in pipe smokers. It is not 
certain whether the heat of the tobacco smoke or the action of irritant 
combustion products is responsible. 

In some cases irregular teeth or badly fitting dentures may be 

incriminated. Recent 
observations suggest 
that the presence of 
multiple dental fillings 
composed of dissimilar 
metals may play a part 
in the aetiology, by set- 
ting up minute elec- 
trical currents when 
touched by the tongue. 
In this connexion it is 
interesting to note that 
Filzwilliams has r e - 
corded a case of an elec- 
trician, who developed 
two small patches of 
leukoplakia, possibly 
due to repeated elec- 
trical stimulation when 
testing batteries by con- 
tact with the tongue. 

Finally, it has been 
suggested that defici- 
ency of vitamin A, 
which is known to im- 
pair the nutrition of epithelial tissues, may be an aetiological factor in 
some cases. 

In regard to the significance of the pathological changes in leuko- 
plakia, there are two main views. The commonly accepted view is 
that the primary change is proliferation affecting the basal cells of 
the epidermis, that the modifications in character of the superficial 
cells are secondary to this, and that the changes in the coriiim are of 
a reactive nature or due to superadded inflammatory j)rocesses. 

The opposing view, which has been supported recently by Mekie, 
is that the initial lesion is a chronic inflammation, possibly toxic in 
origin, which primarily involves the subepithelial tissues, and later, 
as a result of c^ema and vascular changes, affects the nutrition of the 
epidennis and leads to proliferative changes in that membrane. 

Syphilis of the Tongue 

The tongue may be affected by syphilis, either inheQted or aj^ired. 
It is one of the conunonest sites of extra-genital primary chan;qre, it 
regul^ly participates in the secondary manifestations, and it is often 
in^v^ in lesions of the tertiary stage. 
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The primary syphilitic lesion, or chancre, results from a direct 
infection, and consequently it is commonest close to che tip of the tongue. 
The chancre forms a hard indolent nodule which ulcerates at an early 
stage and follows a course similar to that of primary chancres in other 
situations. It is accompanied by considerable enlargement and 
tenderness of the regional lymph glands in the submandibular and 
submental regions. 

Secondary syphilitic lesions of the tongue usually take the form of 
mucous patches. They are most evident on the back and sides of 
the^ Tongue, and, are usually accompanied by similar lesions on the 
fauces, tonsils and palate. 

Tertiary syphilitic lesions of the tongue are of especial surgical 
interest from their relation to carcinoma. Three distinct forms may be 
recognized : (1) chronic superficial glossitis (leukoplakia), (2) chronic 
parenchymatous glossitis, (8) gumma of the tongue. 

(1) Chronic superficial glossitis in syphilis is characterized by 
changes in the superficial parts of the dermis and in the epidermis. An 
infiltration of round cells is succeeded by fibrosis in the dermis, and at 
the same time the epidermis presents the changes characteristic of 
leukoplakia. 

(2) Chronic parenchymatous glossitis may be regarded as a diffuse 
gummatous infiltration of the tongue, and it is a common occurrence in 
tertiary syphilis. A similar but non-syphilitic glossitis may occur in a 
mercury stomatitis, and occasionally from other causes. 

The essential pathological feature is an infiltration of the connective 
tissues and muscles by small round cells of lymphocyte type, which is 
followed by connective-tissue proliferation and, later, by fibrosis. In 
the early stages the tongue is swollen, and may be ulcerated. Later it 
becomes shrunken and distorted, lobulated like a cirrhotic liver, fissured 
and indurated. 

(3) Gumma of the tongue occurs usually as a late tertiary pheno- 
menon. It may be single or multiple. Multiple gummata are usually of 
small size and situated near the surface of the tongue, whereas a solitary 
gumma tends to attain greater dimensions and to arise more deeply, 

A solitary gumma almost always lies in or close to the midline. At 
first it is deeply placed and forms a globular swelling of hard consistency. 
It increases in size somewhat rapidly, and later breaks down on the 
dorsal surface of the tongue, forming a chronic ulcer, deeply excavated, 
with hyperaemic, undermined or sharply cut margins and a yellow 
sloughing centre or base. A gumma is usually painless, and causes 
little interference with deglutition, mastication and articulation. The 
tongue may be protruded to the full extent and with no lateral deviation. 
The ulcer is surrounded by little or no induration in the substance of 
the tongue, and its edge, imlike that of a carcinoma, is not raised, 
rolled or thickened. 

Carcinoma of tte Tongue and Mouth 

Carcinoma of the tongue is a new growth of common occurrence. In 
England and Wales it is responsible for approximately a thousii^ 
deaths annually. It occurs most often between the ages of forty-five 
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and sixty years, but is common at later ages, and is not unknown as 
early as the thirtieth year. Males are affected in 90% of cases, an 
incidence usually attributed to the greater frequency of syphilis and 
pipe smoking in this sex. 

The predisposing factors in carcinoma of the tongue may be said 
to include all agents which result in an irritative hyperplasia of the 
mucous membrane. Sypliilis is said to be present in from 50% to 80% 
of cases in which the dorsum of the tongue is involved. It probably 
exercises a predisposing influence through the Assuring, scarring and 
leukoplakia to which it gives rise. Non-syphilitic forms of leukoplakia 

precede the carcinoma in an 
appreciable proportion of cases. 
In other instances recurring 
trauma from sharp teeth or den- 
tures, infection from pyorrheea 
and irritation from hot tobacco 
smoke may be incriminated. It 
is noteworthy that carcinoma of 
the tongue is rare in the eden- 
tulous, and that it occurs usu- 
ally at the side of the tongue 
where irregular teeth and the 
irritation of pipe smoking may 
be supposed to have the greatest 
effect. In certain parts of India 
the practice of chewing cal- 
careous matter flavoured with 
betel nut is well known to pre- 
dispose to cancer, and in other 
parts of the world tobacco 
chewing is said to have the 
same effect. Ihis form of cancer is especially apt to occur inside the 
cheek at the point whore the bolus is lodged. 

Site Affected. In most eases the e^rciuoma arises at or near the 
edge of the tongue in its anterior two-thirds, or at a corresponding level 
in the floor of the mouth. Carcinoma near the midline of the tongue is 
uncommon, and almost invariably secondary to a syphilitic lesion. 
The tip of the tongue is rarely involved. Carcinoma in the posterior 
part of the tongue occurs commonly at the side close to the glosso- 
palatine arch. The posterior part of the tongue may be invaded by 
carcinoma of the epiglottis and pharynx. 

Naked-eye Appearance. The appearance of the growth is usually 
characteristic, and such atypical forms as are described are rare. In 
its early stages the growth may take the form of a hard submucous 
nodule (nodular type), a large, red, projecting papillomatous mass 
(papillary type), or a deep Assure with indurated margins (Assured 
type). In the majority of cases, howwer, whatever the manner of its 
origin, the growth rapidly breaks down and forms a malignant ulcer 
(ulcerative type). Such an ulcer on the tongue has a highly character- 
istic appearance. The actual crater is not necesi^a^ deep, and may 



Fir». 177. ('iinccr of tJio tongue. Note 
the small ulcer and the raised, indurated 
margin. The tumour is unusually close 
to the mesial plane and has caused less 
hxation of the tongue than is usual. 

(Munewn of lioiml CoUetfe of Hurtfeons of EUinbunih ) 
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be of small size. The floor of the ulcer is of irregular shape, and is 
surrounded by a broad margin, which is raised, nodular and everted. 
The base of the growth and the adjacent substance of the tongue are 
indurated and of stony hardness. 

Rarely the tumour does not ulcerate, but spreads deeply and infil- 
trates the root of the tongue, causing it to become indurated, puckered 
and shrunken^ (wooden tongue). 

Microscopic Appearance. In the great majority of eases the growth 
is a squamous-cell carcinoma (epitlielioma). Careiuonia of basal-c'ell 
type occurs less commonly. Adeno-carcinoma has been deserib(‘d, 
but is extremely rare. The ordinary squamous-cell eareinoma has 
the characteristics common 
to tumours of this type, and 
consists of clubbed or flask- 
shaped processes of epidermis 
which grow down into tlic 
subjacent stroma and muscle. 

The majority of the cells arc 
of the character of prickle 
cells. According to the de- 
gree of malignancy there are 
varying degrees of anaplasia, 
and in the more rapidly 
growing tumours mitotic 
figures arc numerous. Cell 
nests arc sometimes present 
but are not invariable. 

Effects. The malignant 
ulcer is prone to ble(*d and 
liable to gross secondary 
infection, and such compli- 
cations bring the patient to a state of anaimia and eaeliexia. The 
breath is foul and fcctid. Infiltration of the muscles leads to fixation 
of the tongue and to interference with articulation and deglutition. 
The tongue is protruded with difficulty, and tends to deviate towards 
the affected side. Saliviition is increased, and since deglutition is 
painful saliva dribbles from the mouth. 

Pain is an early symptom, and may be so severe as to interfere with 
sleep. At first the pain is limited to the affected region, but later it 
radiates through the tongue, and eventually, by reflex involvement of 
the chorda tympani and the auriculo-temporal branch of the trigeminal, 
it is referred to the ear and the side of the face and head. 

Spread. A carcinoma of the tongue spreads locally and invades 
regional lymph glands. The floor of the mouth and tTie muscles at the 
base of the tongue are involved early, and if the tumour is situated far 
back it may spread to the tonsil, the palatine arches and the palate. 
The lymph glands involved first are usually those of the submandibular 
(submaxillary) group. The submaxillary salivary gland frequently 
escapes. The glands of the upper deep cervical group are generally 
involved later, but ;isometimes they may be the first to be obviously 



Fig. 178. Carcinoma of the tongue. The 
growth has originated at the under surface 
of the tongue and has infiltrated the 
floor of the mouth and the mandible. 
{Mtiseum of Royal College of Surgeone of Rtlinlmrgk. 
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enlai^ed, especially from a growth in the posterior part of the tongue- 
From the tip of the tongue the submental glands are often involved at 
an early stage. 

Spread to distant situations such as the mediastinal lymph glands, 
the liver and the lungs is uncommon, except in the later stages, and 
death is usually the result of such local complications as haemorrhage, 
infection and bronchopneumonia. 

Rare Tumours of the Tongue 

Occasionally the tongue becomes the seat of sarcoma. In the 
majority of cases it is a lymphosarcoma derived from the lymphoid 
tissue on the posterior third of the tongue. The tongue may be in- 
volved in lymphosarcoma derived from the tonsil. Rarely a spindle- 
cell and mixed-cell sarcoma occurs. Such tumours present no special 
characteristics. They form soft rounded masses, which grow rapidly 
and are prone to haemorrhage and infection. Metastases may occur in 
distant situations, but usually death is due to sepsis or haemorrhage 
from the vascular tumour. 

Other rare tumours of the tongue include lymphangioma, cavernous 
angioma, papilloma, fibroma, lipoma, osteoma, rhabdomyoma, mixed 
tumours and ectopic thyroid enlargements {see p. 416). 

Cancer of the Floor of the Mouth 

Cancer of the floor of the mouth is a common condition. It may be 
due to an extension from a cancer of the tongue, or it may arise primarily. 
In its general characters it resembles lingual cancer, and usually forms 
a hard craggy ulcer. Most commonly it is situated to the lateral side 
of the anterior part of the tongue, and from this region it rapidly 
infiltrates the muscles of the floor of the mouth, the gum, and alveolus, 
and spreads to the regional lymph glands of the submandibular region. 
The tongue is fixed and can be protruded only with difficulty. Saliva- 
tion is increased and severe pain is expei lenced both in the growth 
itself and in the tongue, and referred to the side of the head. 

Tumours of the Palate 

The commonest tumour of the palate is the squamms-cell carcinoma 
(epithelioma), and it may originate in this situation or spread thither 
from the alveolus or cheek. It forms an ulcerating tumour which has 
the general characteristics of such growths and spreads slowly, involving 
neighbouring tissues and metastasizing to regional lymph glands. 

A sarcoma affecting the palate usually originates in the maxilla in 
the region of the antrum. 

Mtwed-cett tumours occur in young subjects, and are similar in 
structure to salivary gland tumours. In some cases striped muscle fibres 
have been present (rhabdomyotna). Such tunmura vary greatly in 
malignancy, but usu^y they are of rapid growth. 

J^iisdMioma, adenoma and papilloma are extremely rare. 
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CYSTIC SWELLINGS OF THE MOUTH 

Small retention cysts may occur in the mucous glands of the lips 
and cheeks, and if they are situated near the teeth they may become 
abraded and ulcerated. Cysts of a similar nature may also occur along 
the edges of the tongue and in the glands (of Blandin and Nuhn), 
situated benefath the tip of the tongue. 

These cysts are cf a bluish-grey colour, small in size, very thin \valled 
and well cireumscribed. Their contents are thin, clear and jelly like. 

Ranula. This is a conglomerate term applied to cystic swellings in 
the floor of the mouth. The exact nature and origin of some of these 
cysts arc not entirely established. 

. The cyst is usually unilateral, but it may be bilateral. It generally 
appears in childhood, and grows slowly. It is bluish-grey in colour and 
situated at the side of the frenuin. The mucous membrane over the 
cyst is thin but movable. The tongue is raised to a variable extent 
according to the size of the mass, which may be several centimetres in 
diameter. Sometimes the cyst extends behind the mylohyoid muscle 
and causes bulging in the neck behind the submaxillary gland. The 
duct of the submaxillary salivary gland is separate from the cyst. 
Occasionally a cystic tumour of the floor of the mouth has a communica* 
tion with a cyst in the neck, and pressure on the oral swelling increases 
the size of that in the neck. A large cyst of long standing may cause 
pressure atrophy or maldevelopment of the lower jaw. 

Histological examination of a ranula shows that in some cases it is 
lined with columnar or cuboidal epithelium, in others with fibrous tissue 
alone, probably as a result of destruction of the epithelial lining. In a 
few instances the epithelium is ciliated. The cysts are filled with clear 
or jelly-like fluid containing mucin, but no salivary ferment. 

The origin of these cysts is uncertain. They have been regarded as 
.dilatations of the ducts of the submaxillary or sublingual salivary 
glands, as distension cysts of hypothetical bursse or as retention cysts of 
the mucus-secreting glands of the sublingual mucous membrane. 

There is anatomical evidence to suggest that some of the cysts are 
of branchial origin and are due to prolongation forward of an un- 
obliterated portion of the cervical sinus. It has been claimed that 
some of the cysts communicate with a cyst in the neck, or have a 
fibrous extension into the submaxillary region. 

Dermoid Cysts of the Floor of the Mouth. A dermoid cyst of the 
floor of the mouth is of developmental origin, and is due to the inclusion 
of ectoderm at the time of coalescence of the two halves of the mandible. 
The cyst is therefore usually situated in the middle line ; it lies behind 
the symphysis menti and between it and the hyoid bone, to either of 
which it may be adherent. When large, the cyst presents in the floor 
of the mouth and in the subnaental region. As growth proceeds it 
may deviate towards one side. When large, it may interfere with 
deglutition or even respiration, and the tongue may protrude. 
Although of developmental origin, the cyst is rarely evident before 
puberty. 

The wall of the cyst is composed of fibrous tissue, and is lined with 
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squamous epithelium in which sweat glands and hair follicles may be 
present. Sebaceous glands secrete the cheesy material that fills the 
cavity. In appearance the cyst is yellowisii, smooth and spherical ; it 
may pit on pressure, unless its contents are very firm. 

Thyroglossal Cysts in the Tongue. The suprahyoid portion of the 
thyroglossal duct may undergo cystic dilatation, though much less 
commonly than the infrahyoid portion {see p. 417). The cyst generally 
appears in childhood or adolescence, and slowly increases in size. It is 
situated in tJie line of the thyroglossal duct, that is, in the midline 
between the foramen caecum and the mid part of the hyoid bone. When 
the cyst arises in the upper part of the duct it projects upon the dorsal 
surface of the tongue in its posterior third, and in this situation it may 
interfere with deglutition and may even embarrass respiration. When 
the cyst arises in the lower part of the duct above the hyoid bone it 
tends to project at the floor of the mouth in front of the tongue, and in 
this situation it is liable to be mistaken for a dermoid cyst. Formerly 

such a cyst was classed as a dermoid under the title ivhulo-dermoid cyst 

.« 

’ TUMOURS OF THE JAWS 

' Tl^e jaws are subject to the same types of tumours as other bones, 
And tney are also liable to be affected by tumours of the gums (epulis) 
and by tumours arising in connexion with the teeth (odontoma). 
There are considerable variations in the incidence of the various types 
in the maxilla and mandible respectively. 

Tumours of the Maxilla. Carcinoma is now regarded as the 
commonest tumour affecting the maxilla. The growth may start in 
the mucous membrane of the nostril or of the hard palate, and invade 
the bone secondarily, or it may arise primarily within the maxillary 
antrum. Carc;inoma of the antrum is of variable character. Sometimes 
the cells arc columnar in shape, and an ill-defined adenomatous structure 
may be present. In other eases the cells are undifferentiated, and th(* 
appearance closely resembles that of a sarcoma. 

Carcinoma of the maxilla is locally very malignant. It invades 
the bone in all directions and may involve the palate, the contents of 
the orbit and the naso-pharynx. It rarely disseminates to glands or 
distant viscera until a late stage. 

Giant-cell tumour of the maxilla is not uncommon. It grows 
slowly, “ expanding ” the bone, and is generally of benign character. 
In its pathological features it resembles giant-cell tumours of other 
bones (see p. 160). 

Sarcoma of the maxilla is now believed to be considerably less 
common than carcinoma. It may arise near the posterior aspect of 
the maxilla close to the spheno-maxillary fossa, from the anterior 
aspect under the cheek, or from the region of the antrum. According 
to its position the growth may invade the orbit and displace the eyeball, 
or it may project under the cheek or ulcerate into the nasal cavity. 
Simple tumours of the maxilla are rare, apart from epulides and 
odontomes, which will be described separately below. Fibroma, 
chondroma and osteoma may occur. 

Tumours of the MandiUe. odontomes, the commonest 
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tumour of the mandible is a carcinoma iiivadirg tlic bone from the 
gum or the floor of the mouth. 

Giant-cell tumour is not uncommon. It occurs most often in 
young adults, and generally affects the body of the mandible. The 
tumour grows slowly, and may attain considerable size. It “ expands ” 
the bone, so that the soft vascular tumour retains a thin osseous shell, 
and may give a characteristic crackling sensation on palpation. 

Sarcoma is a rare tumour in the mandible. It is generally of 
spindle-cell type, grows 
rapidly and is highly 
malignant. 

Epulis 

Epulis is a clinical term 
applied to tumours which 
grow from the alveolar 
processes of the jaw’s. 

There are two pathological 
types — the fibrous and the 
giant-cell epulis. 

The fibrous type is the 
more common. It arises 
from the edge of the gum 
at the neck of one of the 
incisor or preniolar teeth. 

The tumour is firm, has a 
smooth surface, is covered 
by normal mucous membrane, and is often pedunculated. It grows 
slowly but may eventually be 3 or 4 cm. in its long axis ; it may grow 
between the teeth and loosen them. 

A fibrous epulis grows from the periosteum or from the periodontal 
membrane, and chronic inflammatory conditions of the gums are said 
to favour its development. It is a fibroma, and is composed of loosely 
arranged spindle cells which surround numerous blood vessels or thin- 
walled vascular channels. Myxomatous degeneration is not uncommon. 
Round cells and giant cells of the foreign-body type are usually present 
in the tumour. Certain of the growths are very vascular, and have an 
angiomatous appearance. They are soft and spongy, bluish -red in 
colour, and grow more rapidly than the common fibrous ty|K^ 

The giant-cell type grows more rapidly than the fibrous cjmlis. It 
is usually sessile, and forms a smooth, soft lobulated mass, (iovered by 
dark red or purple mucous membrane. The tumour usually begins in 
the interior of the alveolus and, as it increases in size, tends to project 
beneath the gums ; it frequently causes loosening of one or more of the 
teeth. In the mandible the tumour may extend into the body of the 
bone, producing a cyst-like structure surrounded by a shell of bone. 
Microscopically, the tumour is composed of giant cells of foreign-body 
type in a vascular stroma of fibious tissue. 

A giant-cell epulis is a benign tumour, but wide excision is required 
to prevent its recurrence. 



Fiu. 179. Kpulis of Kiant-cell type. 
(Mufeum 0/ Royal College oj Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 
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TUMOURS AND CYSTS OF DENTAL ORIGIN— ODONTOMA 

An odontome is a tumour derived from the tissues — ectodermal 
and mesenchymal — concerned in the development of the teeth, and 
their pathological characters depend on the stage of development of 
the embryonic dental elements when abnormal growth begins. With few 
exceptions the tumours are benign, but they may simulate malignant 
tumours. 

Some of the tumours that have been included under the heading of 
odontoma are not true neoplasms, but are merely inflammatory over- 
growths of the tissues around an unerupted tooth. 

The classification of dental tumours formulated by the British 
Dental Association is comprehensive, and forms a convenient basis for 
description of the various types. It is as follows : — 

A. Epithelial Odontome : (a) Dental cyst, (h) Multilocular cystic 

tumour, and (t) Dentigerous or follicular odontome. 

B. Composite Odontome. 

C. Connective Tissue Odontome : (a) Fibrous, (b) Cementomatous. 

Development of the Teeth. Knowledge of the processes involved in 

the development of the teeth is necessary for a correct appreciation of 
the mode of origin of dental tumours. 

In embryos the first change which foreshadows the development 
of teeth is the appearance of a ridge of epithelium along the line of 
the gum ; this epithelial thickening is known as the common denial 
mdifnent, and multiplication of its deeper cells at intervals causes a 
series of epithelial projections in the mesodermal tissues. The tip of 
each projection becomes cup-shaped from the protrusion into it of a 
process of mesodermal tissue. The epithelial cup and the mesodermal 
projection constitute a dental papilla^ which becomes separated from 
the dental ridge. Normally, ten dental papillae develop in each jaw to 
form the “ milk teeth ” ; later, however, other papillae develop to form 
the second molars of the first dentition, and three other papillae appear, 
which represent the future permanent molars. The other permanent 
teeth are developed from a second series of papillae. 

The cells at the summit of the mesenchymal papilla assume a 
columnar form and are known as odontoblasts ; they give rise to dentine. 
The epithelial cap which co\ers the mesenchymal papilla becomes the 
enamel organ^ which becomes differentiated into three layers of cells — 
flattened, stellate, and columnar — from without inwards. The 
columnar cells — enameloblasts^ are the active elements in producing 
enamel. 

Each developing tooth is surrounded by a vascular fibrous tissue 
membrane, the dental sac, and the mesenchymal papilla, enamel organ, 
and the dental sac form together the so-called tooth follicle. 

The cement which covers the dentine of the roots of the teeth is 
formed from the mesenchymal tissues in the same way as membranous 
bone. 

Tumours of dental origin may arise in the following ways : (1) From 
proliferation of groups of eelte, depved from tbCv^mmon dental 
rudiment or from the enamel organ, 'that may be. seatteied about the 
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teeth in infancy or even in adult life. Such groups of cells were 
originally demonstrated by Malassez, and are known as “debris 
epitheliaux paradentaires.” (2) From disorderly proliferation of the 
cells of a dental follicle. (8) From excessive production of dental 
follicles. 


Epithelial Odontome 

(а) Dental Cyst (Radiculo-dental cyst). This type* of cyst occurs in 
later adult life and usually develops in connexion with a pulplcss tooth, 
especially one of the incisors or the canines of the upper jaw. It arises 
from paradental epithelial rests, 
which are probably stimulated to 
proliferate by infection. The cyst 
is unilocular, is attached to the 
fang of a tooth, and is usually 
small, although it occasionally 
grows to enormous size and often 
extends into the maxillary air 
sinus and causes bulging of the 
cheek. A portion or the whole 
of the affected tooth may lie 
within the cavity of the cyst, but 
the tooth and the cyst are some- 
times quite separate. Occasionally there are multiple cysts, and they 
may fuse (see Fig. 180). 

A dental cyst is lined with squamous epithelium and therefore it may 
be mistaken for a dermoid ; very rarely the epithelium is columnar, 
indicating more emphatically its dental origin. If infected the epithelial 
lining may be almost completely destroyed and then the walls are 
fibrous. The contents of the cyst are serous or mucoid, and cholesterol 
crystals may be present. 

(б) Multilocular Cystic Tumour (Adamantinoma or enamel-cell 
tumour). This tumour occurs most often in early adult life, but it 
has been found in childhood and in old age. The mandible is affected 
much more frequently than the maxilla (11 : 1), and the region 
of the angle is the usual starting point. The tumour is usually 
simple and grows very slowly, and in the absence of complication, 
such as infection, is quite painless. Very occasionally the tumour 
has given rise to metastases in other bones. In exceptional cases 
tumours of this type have appeared to arise primarily in the 
tibia and other long bones. 

The tumour may be solid or cystic ; it has a lobulated surface and 
thin walls. It causes enlaigement of the alveolar border of the jaw, 
usually more on the outer than on the lingual aspect. From expansion 
and thinning of the bone, “egg-shell crackling” may be detected, 
and neighbouring teeth may be loosenedand displaced. Large tumours 
in the upper jaw usually encroach upon the maxillary air sinus and 
may even extend to the orbit or to the naso-pharynx. Ulceration and 
infection within may modify its appearance. 



Fig. 180 . Large dental cyst. 
(Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh,) 
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An enarnel-ccll tumour has an external bony wall enclosing a solid, 
or more often a cystic, growth. The cysts are multiple and are filled 
with yellow or reddish mucoid fluid ; the walls of the cysts may be 
smooth or lined with papillary projections. The remainder of the 
tumour is composed of fibrous or of bony trabeculae in varying pro- 
portions. The solid parts of 
the tumour may resemble a 
carcinoma, and in some speci- 
mens the connective tissue un - 
dergoes such overgrowth that 
it may resemble a sarcoma. 
Gritty particles of imperfectly 
formed enamel may be present. 

Microscopically, the epithe- 
lial elements in these tumours 
are very variable in form, and 
the appearances may differ in 
various parts of one tumour. 
Three types are described which, 
however, have not a sharp divid- 
ing line: (1) the squamous-cell 
^ type, which shows cords of 
squamous cells with intercellular 
Fig. 181. Epithelial odmiloinc. The fibrils and cell nests, and, in 
cells of basal type lininir the cysts corre- i j. j p • i» i 

spond to enameloblaste. They swell, “ddition, isolated foci of colum- 

beonie loosened towards the centre, and nar enameloblasts ; (2) the 

ultimately luiucfy, thus giving rise to plexiform type, composed of 
cyst formation. ^ i i i ^ -.i 

convoluted columns of epithe- 
lium surrounded by a dense or cellular fibrous stroma ; the epithelial 
(sells show no tendency to flattening ; (3) the glandular type, com- 
posed of (columnar enameloblasts, which may be arranged in many 
different ways. 

In all types the stroma may be dense — hyaline, myxomatous, or 
cellular. 

This type of odontome is believed to arise from cells of the primitive 
enamel organ, but by some it is considered to originate from the 
paradental epithelial dibris. It is at least certain that it is of epithelial 
origin. 

(c) Dentigerous Cyst (Follicular odontome, odontocele). This type 
occurs in young adults during or after the second dentition ; it is more 
common in the lower than in the upper jaw. At the site of the cyst a 
tooth, usually a canine, an incisor, or a premolar, is missing. The cyst 
grows slowly and causes a globular enlargement of the alveolus* 
Adjacent teeth may be loosened and displaced. Inside the cyst 
there is an uncrupted tooth which usually protrudes from the base 
of the cavity, but may lie free. The wall of the cyst is usually 
attached at the neck of the tooth, and the root of the tooth is loosely 
buried in the jaw. The cement, dentine, and the root of the tooth are 
generally very imperfectly developed. Squamous epithelium usually 
lines the cyst, but occasionally cidiical epithelium is present. The 
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fluid in the cyst is glairy and contains cholestt rin and broken-down 
epithelial cells. 

The origin of a dentigerous cyst is uneertnin. It is generally 
supposed that it arises from dilatation of the dental follicle, but as the 
tooth within the cyst lacks dental cuticle (Nasmyth’s membrane), it 
has been suggested that it arises 
from degenerative changes in 
the enamel organ at an early 
stage of its development. 

Composite Odontome 

This type of tumour pro- 
bably arises from disordered 
growth of the whole tooth 
germ, which results in an ir- 
regular conglomeration of dental 
tissues with little or no resem- 
blance to a tooth. It occurs 
in young subjects before the age 
of twenty-five years and is 
almost always situated in the 
mandible. At the site of the tumour one or more teeth, especially the 
molars, are absent. 

The tumour is hard and irregular, and lies within the jaw ; it may 
erupt like a normal tooth and this may predispose to infection and lead 
to extrusion of the tumour. 

Another variety of composite odontome consists of a conglomeration 
of imperfectly developed t(*cth (denticles) surroundid by a fibrous 
capsule lined by squamous epithelium. The teeth show variable 
quantities of enamel, dentine, cement, and pulp. The dividing line 
between this type of eyst and a dentigerous cyst is not very definite. 

The mode of origin of a composite odontome is rather obscun*. 
Some believe that it is due to misplacement of tooth follicles in 
early life, others that it is due to proliferation of paradental epithelium 
(Malassez). Ewing considered that the absence of one or more teeth 
in this type of tumour indicates that all the primitive dental structures 
— epithelial and fibrous — are concerned in the production of the 
tumour, and that, when there are denticles, there has been 
an over-production of dental follicles. Ewing found it diflicult to 
conceive these tumours as arising from paradental debris because of 
the orderly and active growth. 

Connective Tissue Odontome 

A fibrous odontome is exceedingly rare. It is probably not a tumour, 
but an overgrowth of fibrous tissue around an unerupted tooth. Rickets 
is believed to predispose to its development, as most examples have 
been found in children who have suffered from this disorder. 

Calcification and ossification may occur in the walls of a fibrous 
odontome giving rise to a cementonuu 



Fio. 182 . Left hulf of inaudible of an n<UiIt 
showing a follicular odontome. The iin- 
enipted tcx)th is a third molar. 

(Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh ) 
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DISEASES OF THE SALIVARY GLANDS 
Pyogenic Infections 

Acute pyogenic inflammation of the salivary glands is practically 
confined to the jparo^ti d and it usually terminates in suppuration — 
suppurative paromwT The condition is most common in adults as a 
complication after operation, but it may occur in acute febrile illnesses, 
■^especially , pneumonia and typhoid. It commonly occurs in^debilitated 
persons, and often heralds the fatal issue. The onset is usually sudden, 
with pain and swelling in one parotid gland, and the signs and symptoms 
of a severe infection. Not infrequently both parotid glands are affected, 
simultaneously or in succession. 

.Etiology* Dryness and uncleanliness of the mouth and the dim- 
inished secretion of saliva with which these are associated are the most 
important predisposing factors. The dryness of the mouth is usually due 
to dehydration or to lack of the normal stimuli to salivation. Thus the 
disease very often complicates operations on the abdomen in which fluid 
by the mouth has been greatly restricted. Infection reaches the gland by 
the salivary ducts, and the organisms usually present ar^taphylococci 
an4j>neumococci, 1^ often streptococci and diptheroids./The absence of 
mucin from the saliva of the parotid gland is believed to favour infection^ 

Morbid Anatomy. The infection is multicentric and is charac- 
terized by multiple points of necrosis scattered throughout the gland ; 
later small focT of suppuration develop and eventually may become 
confluent, forming an abscess which may rupture externally. The 
early necrosis, comparable to that of a carbuncle, may be attributed 
partly to the ‘ hecrotoxic action of the common causative organism, 
staphylococcus aureus, and partly to the fact that the inflammatory 
vproducts are confined under tension within the dense parotid fascia. 
(The orifice of the parotid duct is swollen and red, and cloudy or purulent 
saliva may be expressed from it .^ ' In some cases the disease is very 
severe and is associated with cellulitis of the neck, head, and face. For 
a long time the pus remains confined within the capsule ; later it may 
burst through the fascia and rupture into the external auditory meatus 
or point below the angle of the jaw. In untreated cases the pus may 
burrow into the retropharyngeal space or invade the temporo-mandi- 
bular joint. Both are rare occurrences. ' 

Salivary Calculus — Sialolithiasis 

Calculi are most common in the duct of the submaxillary gland ; 
they are much less common in the parotid duct, probably because the 
secretion of the parotid gland is less viscid and poorer in salts. 

The calculus, which resembles dental tartar, is composed principally 
of the phosphate and carbonate of li^, with a small percentage of 
organic matter. PrdbabTy^tEey are formed as a result of ^ectibn, and 
tire due to the deposition of inorganic calcium salts upon&uclei consist- 
ing of mucus, degenerated epithelium and bacteria. On'rare occasions 
a foreign body, such as a piece of straw, a fruit seed, or mycelia of 
actinomyces, may fprm a nucleus for stone formation^ 

A salivary ca^m^is is usua fly sty le, b^^wn or in colour, and 
slightly rough on the surface. It may be nb larger than ai pea, but often 
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it is fusiform and about the size of a date stone. In the r&re cases in 
which two or more calculi are present they may become eburnated at 
their points of contact and appear to be fragments of a fractured stone. 

The chief effect of a salivary calculus is to caus^etention of salivaiy 
secretion, ^^d this is usually associated with periddic swelling and pain 
in the salivary gland, particularly at meal times, sometimes aggravated 
b y i nfection. If obs^uction becomes complete retention cysts may 
develop. Ak a result of continued exacerbations of inflammation the 
^ stone may lie in a bed of granulation tissue or of cicatricial tissue, and 
the indurated mass may be mistaken for a tumour of the floor of the 
mouth. In rare cases, the calculus erupts through the wall of the duct, 
and, in the case of the parotid, this may lead to an external fistula. 

In the submaxillary gland, multiple calculi occasionally are present 
. in the smaller ducts, and they may lead to chronic enlargement or to 
suppuration within the gland. 

Chronic Enlargement of the Salivary Glands 

As a result of infection from the mouth, sometimes following a 
dental extraction, one of the salivary glands may become enlarged, 
swollen and tender. The parotid gland is usually affected, and, at first, 
the inflammation is mild and subsides. Recurrence of inflammation is 
usual, either at short, or long intervals, until finally the glandular 
enlargement persists and other groups of glands become involved. The 
affected gland is the seat of chronic inflammatory changes and its duct 
is dilated and the seat of exfoliation. Salivary secretion is reduced, its 
digestive properties impaired, and the infective character of the disease 
is borne out by the finding of leucocytes, epithelial casts and organisms 
in the turbid saliva from the affected gland. 

Lymphomatous Enlargement (Mikulicz Disease). This syndrome 
represents the final picture of a progressive disease, the earlier phases 
of which may not be identified so clearly. It generally affects adult 
males, and leads to great disfigurement. The secretion of saliva is 
reduced and dryness of the mouth (xerostomia) is complained of, and 
conjunctivitis and pharyngitis may co-exist. 

The lacrimal glands are enlarged first, and only later the salivary 
glands. The mucous glands in the tongue and cheek may also become 
enlarged. The extent of the affection varies in different cases, for it 
may be found that the lacrimal glands alone are involved, or that 
the salivary glands are affected in various degrees. The aetiology of 
the glandular enlargement is unknown. No bacteria have been demon- 
strated, and there is no evidence that it is due to infection from the 
mouth or the conjunctiva. There is a syphilitic history in a few, but 
it is probably no more than a coincidence. 

Histological examination shows that there is a generalized lympho- 
cytic infiltration, and there may be complete lymph follicles with germ 
centres. The glandular tissue is reduced in amount but shows no 
primary disease. 

Sometimes the condition is accompanied by either local or general 
hyperplasia of lymphoid tissue, and sometimes there is a relative or 
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actual increase of lymphocytes in the blood. In others^ there is true 
leukaemia with enlargement of the spleen, etc. 

Uveo-parotitis. This is as yet an indeterminate entity, in which 
there is an association of inflammatory lesions of the uveal tract and of 
the parotid and sometimes other salivary glands. 

The enlargement of the parotid gland appears abruptly and may be 
attended by fever ; it is either preceded, or followed by irido-cyclitis. 
In a large proportion of the eases unilateral or bilateral facial paralysis 
develops and persists for a variable time. There may be temporary 
paralysis of other nerves. In many cases skin crui3tions of a tuberculide 
type are present. 

The swelling of the affected salivary gland is firm, nodular and painless. 
It is the scat of fibrous tissue proliferation, and microscopically, in 
most cases, there is separation of the glandular acini as a result of 
infiltration by lymphocytes and giant-cell aggregations resembling 
tnberelcs. 

Tlie aitiology of uveo-parotitis is obscure. Formerly it was regarded 
as tuberculous, but there is good reason to belie V(^ that in many cases, 
if not all, it occurs as one of the manifestations of Hoeck’s sarcoidosis 
(p. 260). 

The disease occurs most often in women, especially in the second 
and third decades. It pursues a chronic course, lasting for weeks or 
months. Recovery is generally complete, but there may be relapses. 
There may be residual ocular defects as a result of synechia and 
keratitis. 


Tumours of the Salivary Glands 

Tumours of the salivary glands usually occur in adults after the age 
of thirty years. Usually they grow slowly and remain localized ; less 
often they proceed rapidly and assume malignant characters. They 
may extend rapidly by infiltration and may metastasize to the lympli 
glands in the neck, though seldom by the blood stream. The parotid 
gland is affected in the majority of cases (90%), the submaxillary gland 
only rarely, and the sublingual gland still less often. Similar tumours 
may arise occasionally in the lips and cheek, the nares, the lacrimal 
gland, and the hard and soft palate. 

The common type of tumour has a mixed structure of cellular 
elements, myxomatous and fibrous tissue. It may be firm and hard and 
well encapsulcd, showing only slight tendency to recurrence after 
removal. The more cellular types arc softer and more diffuse, and may 
have a deficient capsule and show a greater inclination to recur after 
operation. 

Recurrence after removal is a special character of salivary gland 
tumours, it takes place in at least 20%, either soon after operation 
or n^ny years later. Generally recurring tumours are of the same 
structure as the original one and do not show any greater tendency to 
malidipcy. 

I^mlogically, the most notable feature of the tumours is their 
mixed structure, and the great variability in different tumours has been 
responsible in the i>ast for the catalogue of descriptive names applied to 
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them. It is more accurate to regard them as “ mixed tumours,” subject 
to variations in their cellular differentiation and the extent to which 
myxomatous tissue may be present. A typical example shows collec- 
tions of cells and myxomatous tissue enclosed within a well-developed 
fibrous capsule. The cells show various forms — spheroidal, cuboidal, 
spindle, or even squamous, with a small, darkly staining, angular nucleus. 
When myxQmatous tissue is 
present it lies in juxtaposition 
‘to the cellular components, 
from which it is probably 
derived. More detailed exam- 
ination shows that in many 
parts of the tumour the cells 
are arranged in irregular 
masses or branching columns ; 
but usually there are vague 
or definite duct or alveolar 
formations suggesting a repro- 
duction of the normal gland 
structure. Thus, taking into 
account the common varia- 
tions from the standard 
pattern, there arc types which 
jnay be regarded as an ade- 
noma, types, more cellular and 
with less differentiation, which 
might be classified as cither 
adeno-carcinoma or sarcoma. 

Mitosis and irregular prolifera- 
tion (rather than the ccllularity 
of the tumour) form the 
most reliable criterion of 
malignancy. 

The origin of salivary gland 
tumours is an academic 
problem. Their common 
epithelial ancestry is sug- 
gested by the gradations in differentiation present in various examples ; 
in one there may be little but myxomatous tissue, in another well- 
formed tubule formations, and in many merely suggestions of genuine 
epithelial origin. 

A recurring controversy is that of the origin of myxomatous (or 
mucoid) tissue within the tumours. It has the appearance of cartilage in 
stained secretions, but more specific stains suggest it is due to degenera- 
tion or is a derivative of the cellular components (or possibly the stroma), 
rather than an accidental inclusion such as would suggest a branchio- 
genetic sequestration in the territory of the salivary glands. Sud|||knucoid 
tissue is not uncommon in other tumours, ^.g., sebaceous adenomata and 
tumours of the testis, and can be interpreted, as in these examples, 
as a cellular by-product rather than an independent tissue formation. 



Fig. 18 a. Mixed tumour of the parotid 
gland. The cells are arranged irregularly, 
but in places there is evidence of tubule 
formation. A large amount of mucoid 
tissue lies between the masses of epithelial 
cells. 

{Laboratory of Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh.) 
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Adenolymphoma of the Salivary Glafids 

This rare tumour occurs in late adult life, especially in the parotid 
gland in the preauricular region or at the angle of the mandible. It is a 
simple readily enucleable tumour seldom reaching a size greater than a 
walnut. It may be solid but is more often cystic and contains mucoid 
or turbid fluid. Microscopically it consists of columnar epithelium 
supported by a lymphoid stroma with active germ centres. The solid 
portions of the tumour may be composed of gland acini. 

It is believed that the tumour is derived from ectopic salivary glan^T 
epithelium within lymphoid tissue. 

BRANCHIAL CYSTS AND FISTULiE 

A branchial cyst is of developmental origin and takes origin from 
peiiiating remnants of the cervical sinus — ^the ectoderm-lined space 
which is formed by the Second branchial arch as it overgrows the more 
cai^al arches. 

branchial cyst forms a rounded tense swelling below and behind 
the angle of the jaw ; it usually occurs in early adult life and is often 
mistaken for a tuberculous gland. The cyst has fibrous walls and is 
seldom larger than a golf ball ; it lies deep to the cervical fascia and is 
partly covered by the stemo-mastoid muscle. It is in contact with 
the carotid sheath, and a prolongation of the cyst may bulge between 
the internal and the external carotid artery ; usually the accessory 
nerve is immediately posterior to the upper part of the cyst. The 
lining membrane of a branchial cyst is squamous epithelium, which 
generally shows keratinization ; a variable amount of lymphoid 
tissue is usually present in and around the cyst wall. The contents 
consist of glairy, mucoid fluid which generally holds in suspension a 
large number of cholesterol crystals and desquamated epithelium. The 
discovery of cholesterol crystals on aspiration of the cyst is a valuable 
diagnostic sign. 

The cyst may be the seat of recurrent attacks of inflammation,* and 
in rare instances suppuration occurs. A persistent siiius may result 
from incision of the cyst. It is doubtful if a carcinomatous change ever 
occurs in the lining epithelium. 

. In rare instances a small deeply seated cyst is found at autopsy 
attached to the external surface of the pharynx. This variety of cyst is 
lined by columnar epithelium, which may be ciliated. The cyst rarely 
gives rise to signs or symptoms unless it becomes infected ; it is believed 
to originate from the mucous membrane of one of the primitive pharyn- 
geal clefts. 

A branchial fistula or lateral fistula of the neck is a blind track 
which extends upwards from the skin surface of the neck deeply 
towaxds^the pharynx. The orifice of the sinus is usually situated at the 
anterior border of the stemo-mastoid muscle about 4 to 6 cm. above 
the stemo-clavicular joint. The sinus may remain permanently open 
and discharge a little serous fluid, or it may be closed for long periods. 

The fistulous tract forms a cord-like structure with a small, slightly 
tortuous, irregular lumen. It is lined with several layers of columnar 
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epithelium which is generally ciliated^ but sometimes shows squamous 
metaplasia. A large amount of lymphoid tissue is present in its walls. 
When traced upwards the fistula is found to sink gradually through the 
superficial fascia and the platysma» and at the upper border of the 
thyroid cartilage it pierces the deep fascia. In its further course it lies 
superficial to the internal carotid artery and the glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve, but deep to the lingual, occipital, and extenial carotid arteries. 
It is crossed by the hypoglossal nerve and the stylomandibular ligament. 
The fistulous tract ends in the region of the supratonsillar fossa. It is 
believed that originally a membrane separated the fistula from the 
pharynx. In cases seen surgically, however, the fistula may communicate 
with the pharynx. 

A branchial fistula is generally regarded as due to persistence of the 
cervical sirms^ the ectoderm-lin^ track corresponding to the second 
branchial cleft. This view fails to account for the character of the lining 
membrane of the fistula, which is usually of ciliated columnar character. 
An alternative theory, which seems more plausible, attributes the fis^la 
to persistence of the thymo-pharyngeal duct. ; 

Branchiogenetic carcinoma has been described. The tumour is a 
squamous-cell carcinoma of homy type, very hard and indurated, 
and sometimes partly cystic. It arises deeply in the neck, in close 
relation to the carotid vessels, and infiltrates widely at an early stage. 
The microscopic appearance of such tumours is very diverse and the 
cells may resemble those of a carcinoma or of a sarcoma ; most often 
they are “ prickle cell ” type. A feature which is generally held to 
signify the branchiogenetic origin of the tumour is the layer of lympho- 
cytic tissue which encaspules the tumour. Nodules of cartilage may 
occur in the tumour. 

While this is the description applied to branchiogenetic carcinoma, 
it must be emphasized that the branchial origin of such tumours is 
difficult of proof. In some cases, doubtless, tumours of this character 
are actually secondary growths, from a primary focus in the nose, 
pharynx, Eustachian tube, larynx, accessory air sinuses or thyroid 
gland. 


TUMOURS OF THE CAROTID BODY (Paraganglioma : PeritheUoma) 

The carotid body is situated either in the bifurcation of the common 
carotid artery or on the posterior surface of the internal carotid artery. 
It is developed from embryonic ganglion cells of the sympathetic 
nervous system. Normally, it is composed of polyhedral cells collected 
into spherical clumps or nodules. Some of the cells stain dark brown 
with chromic acid (chromophil), like those of the suprarenal medulla, 
but they do not contain adrenalin. The gland normally contains a 
few nerve ganglia and non-medullated nerve fibres. It is very vascular 
and is supplied by a special arteriole and venule. 

Tumours of the carotid body are rare. They appear most often 
about puberty and give rise to a protruding swelling in the heck. 

The tumour may attain the size of a hen’s egg. It may be firm 
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or soft, and is sometimes pulsatile, and in many cases the surface is 
covered by numerous large, tortuous vessels. A definite capsule is 
usually present, from which septa pass to the inside of the tumour. 
The cut surface has a spongy, pink or greyish-red appearance, and 
there is often evidence of haemorrhage. From their shape, lobulation, 
and greyish surface such tumours have been called “ potato tumours.” 

The growth applies 
itself closely to the 
carotid vessels, which 
often become incor- 
porated in the tumour 
or may even be com- 
pressed by it. Owing 
to its fixation to the 
vessels the tumour is 
movable laterally but 
not vertically. 

Microscopically, the 
tumour shows very 
variable features, and 
it has therefore been 
found difficult to devise 
a satisfactory patho- 
logical designation for 
it. The common ap- 
pearance, in the more 
iliffercntiated parts of 
the tumour, is that of 
masses of polyhedral 
granular cells arranged in wliorls around blocd vessels, and nerve twigs 
are often incorporated within the cell bundles. Chromaffin may be 
evident in t he cells. The blood vessels, in the form of sinusoids, may be 
very numerous and give the tumour a ha;mangiomatous appearance. 
There is evidence, on histological grounds, that the tumour is akin to 
the glomus tumour of the skin and the neuroblastomas of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system. 

The majority of carotid body tumours are innocent and grow very 
slowly. But in a few instances, after persisting for many years they 
may suddenly show ra])id growth with features of malignancy, so that 
at operation definite evidence of infiltration of the large blood vessels, the 
pharynx, and other neighbouring structures ipay be found. Metastases 
may arise in the lymph glands, bu||i distant metastases do not 
occur. 

From the surgical point of view it is found that the tumour may be 
labelled out in a few cases. But in others, on account of adhesion to 
the carotid artery, jugular vein, and large nerves, it may be necessary 
to sacrifice parts of these structures. It is for this reason that the 
operative treatment of carotid body tumours is ofteii a serious under- 
taking. I’he mortality rate is about 80%, and this is accounted for by 
cerebral oedema, following on ligature of the carotid vessels. 



Fig. 181 -. (Uirotid body tumour. The cells arc 
large and clear and are in solid alveoli. 
(Laboratory of Royal College of VkyHicians of Edinburgh,) 
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CHAPTER XIX 

DISEASES OF THE THYROID GLAND 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

The normal thyroid gland is pale pink in colour, of soft consistency, 
and smooth or slightly uneven on the surface ; it is enclosed in the 
pretracheal layer of the cervical fascia. The cut surface is greyish-red 
, and glistens slightly from the colloid material it contains. 

The gland is divided into lobules by a connective-tissue stroma 
derived from intrusions of its areolar capsule. Each lobule contains a 
number of acini or gland follicles. The acini vary in diameter and are 
spherical or polyhedral and lined with a single layer of low columnar 
epithelium. The cells have no basement membrane and rest directly 
on a stratum of areolar tii^e, in which lie numerous blood vessels and 
lymph channels ; the finer vessels are of sinusoidal character and lie 
in contact with the vesicular epithelium. Adjacent to some of the 
acini there are groups of spheroidal cells whose function is probably to 
replace effete vesicles. Lymphocytes are present in the interstices of 
the gland and aggregations of them may be a prominent feature. 

The acini are filled with an iodine-containing viscous fluid — colloid — 
which stains a bright pink with eosin. The colloid is regarded as the 
specific secretion of the thyroid cells, and the amount in the vesicles 
varies inversely with the activity of the gland. Generally it may be 
assumed that an excessive accumulation denotes inactivity on the 
part of the gland {storage phcLse)^ and diminution signifies activity of the 
gland {secretory phase). 

The appearance of the vesicles varies with the state of activity of the 
thyroid. The resting vesicle is distended with colloid ; the cells are 
cubical ; the protoplasm of the cells and of the centrall)^ placed nucleus 
stains rather faintly and shows few granules. The active vesicle is 
irregular in shape and is collapsed ; colloid is absent or present only in 
small amount and is more fluid ; the cells are larger and tend to be 
columnar; their nuclei are larger and placed peripherally, and the 
granules stain more deeply. 

The thyroid gland has the special property of abstracting iodine 
from the blood. Normally the iodine content amounts to 0 01 to 
1-15% of the dried weight of the gland — amounts in striking contrast 
to 0-001%, the maximum for any other tissue. The avidity of the 
gland for iodine is illustrated by the experiments of Marine and Rogoff, 
who showed that in dogs intravenous injection of 50 mgm. of potassium 
iodide increased the iodine content by several hundred per cent, in 
five minutes. 

Iodine is utilized by the thyroid gland in the elaboration of its 
specific hormone — ihyrotcin. Thyroxin was first isolated from the gland 
by Kendall in 1915 and was prepared synthetically by Harrington in 
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1927. Various forms of thyroxin have subsequnitly been identified, 
but the exact constitution of the natural secretion is not finally 
settled ; but the most recent investigations suggest that it may be a 
compound of optically-active thyroxin and a j)olypeptide, derived 
ultimately from iodine, tyrosine, and an intermediate product, di- 
iodotyrosine. 

Thyroid extract fed to tadpoles leads to increase in size and rapid 
metamorphosis, and use is made of this phenomenon in the Gudernatsch 
test for determination of the quantity of active secretion in thyroid 
tissue. In human beings administration of thyroid extract gives rise 
to tachycardia, flushing of the skin and an increased metabolic rate, 
but the most conspicuous signs of pathological thyrotoxicosis, viz., 
exophthalmos, tremor and dilatation of the pupil, do not occur. But, 

' recently it has been shown that if thyroid extract is given with drugs 
such as ephedrine, which stimulates the sympathetic nervous system, 
exophthalmos develops. 

There is a close relationship between the thyroid and the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland. Removal of the anterior lobe of the pitui- 
tary is followed by partial atrophy of the thyroid, and, conversely, pro- 
longed administration of pituitary extracts leads to hyperplasia of the 
thyroid. Thyroidectomy is followed by hypertrophy of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary. 

It is now known that the anterior lobe of the pituitary contains a 
specific thyroid-stimulating hormone, which, even in vitro^ affects its 
cells. Confirmation of the stimulatory action of the pituitary is 
evidenced by animal experiment (e.g,, in ducks), in which continued 
injections of extracts produce massive hypertrophy of the thyroid 
accompanied by exophthalmos. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASES OF THE THYROID GLAND 

It is barely possible in the present state of our knowledge to formu- 
late a comprehensive classification of thyroid diseases either on an 
setiological basis or on the deviations from the normal histology or 
physiology. But the conceptions of the pathology have been greatly 
simplified since the importance of iodine deficiency as a causative 
factor in simple goitre has been recognized and since the essential unity 
of the toxic forms has been appreciated. Nevertheless, it is usually very 
difficult to correlate the functional disturbance of thyroid disorders 
with structural abnormality of the gland. 

The various clinical conditions can be considered conveniently 
under the following headings : (1) congenital abnormalities ; (2) acute 
and chronic thyroiditis, including lymphadenoid goitre (struma 
lymphomatosa), and ligneous thyroiditis (Riedel’s struma) ; (8) Simple 
goitre, (a) parenchymatous, (6) diffuse colloid, (c) adenomatous ; 
(4) goitre with thyrotoxicosis (toxic goitre), (fl) primary (exophthalmic 
goitre), (6) secondary (toxic adenoma) ; (5) tumours. 

CONGENITAL ABNORMALITIES 

The thyroid gland is developed as early as the third week {1*5 mm. 
embryo) as a median outgrowth of the ehtodermal lining of the .Qoor of 
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the pharynx. The bud as it elongates becomes hollow and its end 
globular. Evidence of a bilobed structure can be found in a 5-nim. 
embryo. The connexion of the stalk (now solid) with the pharynx is lost 
in the 7-mm. embryo, and the separation may occur near the pharynx 
or more caudally. Separation near the pharynx is believed to favour 
persistence of a pyramidal lobe or a thyrcglossal duct, whereas detach- 
ment at a lower level may account for the development of a lingual 
thyroid rest or a suprahyoid cyst. 

Descent of the thyroid gland is probably determined by the caudad 
. movement of the primitive heart and its aortse and abnormal evolutions 
of these structures may lead to ectopia of the thyroid or aberrant glands. 

A lingual thyroid may be associated with absence of the thyroid 
gland in the neck (about 10%), or it may be a supernumerary gland. 
It is situated in the median raphe beneath the mucous membrane at 
the base of the tongue. It is yellowish-red, like a cherry, and is 
generally sessile, but is occasionally pedunculated. Large and dilated 
vessels may traverse its surface. 

The swelling at the back of the tongue may attract attention in 
childhood on account of dysphagia or respiratory obstruction, but more 
^ often it remains unnoticed until pubtTty or pregnancy, when, from 
increased vascularit}^, lucmorrhagc, or degeneration, it increases in 

size. Rarely, malignant change 
occurs. 

Aberrant and Accessory Thy- 
roids. Nodules of thyroid tissue, 
single or multiple, and of varying 
size, may occur in the line of the 
pyramidal process. They may 
constitute the entire thyroid or 
be supernumerary glands. Similar 
nodules may be present in prox- 
imity to the inferior extremity of 
the gland or, in rare instances, in 
the mediastinum, or even em- 
bedded in the trachea. 

More commonly outlying and 
Img. 18 .>. Diagram of lingua) thyroid, separate nodules of thyroid tissue 
0 / Sundry. VnM of Eiinimrth.) ^ anterior or posterior 

triangles of the neck on one or on both sides. They may undergo 
enlargement either alone or in conjunction with the normally placed 
thyroid. The origin of such laterally placed portions of thyroid is not 
understood, but it is conceded that they are specially prone to malig- 
nancy, resulting in a papilliferous type of carcinoma. Their dark 
colour may suggest a melanotic tumour. There is evidence that some 
such outlying nodules are not of developmental origin, but are the result 
of metastasis to glands from an inconspicuous papilliferous carcinoma 
of the thyroid. Supporting evidence is the constancy of the lymphoid 
capsule the tumours retain and the occasional presence of papilliferous 
changes within the thyroid gland. 

Thyro^ossal Cysts and Fistulas. A cyst may occur at any point 
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in the 'course of the thyroglossal tract, from tlie ibramen ca?cum to 
tb^ isthmus of the thyroid gland, or even as low down as the supra- 
sternal notch. Very occasionally the cysts arc multiple. Remnants 
of the th3rroglossal tract are rare above the hyoid, and therefore cysts 
are correspondingly uncommon in that situation ; but, below the 
hyoid bone, remnants of the tract are often pr«‘sent and cyst formation 
is consequently fairly common. When the infraliyoid part of the tract 
is complete it extends in the middle line or slightly to one side of it 
from the isthmus of the thyroid gland to the hyoid bone, behind which 
it is usually enfolded. 

A thyroglossal cyst may be present at birth, but in the majority of 
cases it first appears in childhood or in early adult life. The cyst, which 
varies in size from a pea to a walnut, forms a rounded, tense swelling 
*in the middle line or slightly to one side of the ncek. Most commonly 
the cyst lies immediately below the hyoid bone, but it may be as low 
as the cricoid cartilage or even the suprasternal notch. Much more 
rarely the cyst is situated above the hyoid bone and, in that sitiiation, 
it may bulge into the substance of the tongue or even into the floor of 
the mouth, as well as beneath the chin. The cyst is tliin walled and 
contains clear, glairy or mucoid fluid ; o(*casionally the contents are 
dark from cholesterol (irystals or altered blood. The cyst is lined with * 
stratified columnar, cubical, or squamous epithelium in varying propor- 
tions ; in a few the epithelium is purely squamous or columnar and 
oiliated. Small islets of thyroid tissue may be present in the wall of 
the cyst. In many cases a considerable amount of lymphoid tissue 
surrounds the cyst and predisposes it to infection. Frequently a 
narrow fibrous band extends from the wall of the cyst to the posterior 
and inferior part of the body of the hyoid bone, and sometimes this 
prolongation may actually traverse the bone, or it may pass in front 
of the hyoid and extend to the base of the tongue. 

A thyroglossal cyst is very liable to become inflamed, especially 
after an attack of pharyngitis, and if suppuration occurs the cyst may 
rupture and form a fistulous opening in the neck — thyroglossal fistula 
or median fistula of the neck. In other instances a fistula results from 
aspiration or from incomplete removal of the cyst. The fistula is very 
persistent and discharges glairy fluid or pus continuously or inter- 
mittently. Usually a firm cord of tissue can be felt passing from the 
fistula towards the hyoid bone ; and as a result of fibrosis and contracture 
of the cord, the skin surrounding the orifice is pulled upon and forms a 
crescentic fold. 

Surgically, thyroglossal cysts and fistulse, on account of their 
ramifications, require specially planned operations for their eradication. 
As the prolongation of the cyst or fistula is often attached to the hyoid 
bone or extends towards the base of the tongue, it is usually necessary 
to remove a portion of the bone and to excise a tubular portion 
of the median fibrous raphe of the genio-hyoid muscles. 

ACUTE THYKOIDITIS 

Acute thyroiditis is rare in healthy thyroid glands, but is not 
uncommon in goitrous ones. It luay.occor as a complication of typhoid 
a rm, 1* 
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fever, diplitlieria, erysipelas, and a number of eases have followed acute 
respiratory diseases, espeeially those a^ssoeiated with influ(‘iiza. One 
or V>oth lobes of the ^laud may be affected. The inflammatory process 
usually subsides, but su))puration may occur and the resulting abscess 
may burrow into tlu* a\sopliagus, tlic trachea, or the mediastinum. 

In rare instances suppuration in the thyroid gland follows per- 
foration of the cesophagus or the trachea by a sharp foreign body. A 
carcinoma of the pharynx or of the oesophagus may invade the thyroid 
gland and lead to suppuration. 

CHRONIC THYROIDITIS 

Tuberculous Thyroiditis. Tuberculosis of the thyroid gland is very 
rar(‘. It is secondary to tuberculosis elsewhere in the body, and it may 
affect a healthy gland or an adenomatous one. It may occur in one of 
three forms : (1 ) miliary^ which is similar to miliary tuberculosis of other 
organs ; (2) caseous, an uncommon form, sometimes associated with 
tuln reulous lymphadenitis ; and (3) sclerosmg, in which one lobe or the 
entire ghmd is the s(*at of extensive fibrosis, and is very hard, elastic, 
yellowish-white, and fixed to surrounding structures. 

Syphilitic Thyroiditis. Syjihilis of tlie thyroid is rare. It may 
occur in inherited sy])hilis and it develops usually in early adult life. 
It may occur also in a(*qiiired syphilis. 

In syphilitic thyroiditis the gland is moderately enlarged and is 
diffusely infiltrated by fibrous tissue. It is usually slightly nodular 
and extremely hard, and as ihe thyroid ofti'ii adhcTtvs to surrounding 
structures, resemblance lo malignant disease* may be very close. In 
many eases symptoms referable to jiressure on the trachea are present 
and may become urgent. 

Microscopically, the gland shows a diffuse infiltration by fibroblasts, 
giant cells and lymj)hoeyt<\s which replace the tubules. The arteries 
show €*ndarteritis, and there is regeneration of blood vessels. 

Lymphadenoid Goitre : Struma Lymphomatosa (Hashimoto’s disease) 

This non-spccilie form of goitre was first described in 1912 by 
llashimoto. It possesses characteristic pathological features which 
class it as a distiiud form of thyroid abnormality. 

It occurs almost exclusively in women over forty-five years of age, 
and frequently culminates in myxoedeina, though in ran* insttinees 
toxic features may appear. The* thyroid gland is moderately and 
uniformly enlarged, smooth and firm, and when cut is pale pink or 
yellow in colour. EvfTywhere there is an increase of fibrous tissue 
leading to exaggeration of the normal lobulation. Colloid containing 
tissue is absent. Microscopically, the characteristic feature is the 
uniform and widesiircad infiltration with lymphocytes, together with 
many ‘germ follicles, which replace and distort the glandular tissue. 
In the later stages there may be extensive fibrosis, but it does not 
extend to the extra-glandular structures. 

The pathogenesis of this variety of goitre is obscure. McCari’ison 
reproduced a similar type in rats by feeding them a deficiency diet. 
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However, in man there is little evidence that deficiencies in dietary are 
responsible for the disease. 

Attempts have been made to establish a relationship between 
lymphadenoid goitre and ligneous thyroiditis, but it has not been 
substantiated on either clinical or pathological grounds. 

Ligneous Thyroiditis. (Woody Thyroiditis ; Riedel’s struma) 

This rare form of thyroid affection was first described in 1896 by 
Riedel, who summed up its main features as “ a elironie inflammation 
of the gland leading to the formation of an iron-hard tumour.” From 
the surgical point of view the disease is of importance be(*ause of its 
simulation of carcinoma. 

The most conspicuous feature is a painless enlargement of the 
thyroid, which is densely hard. The gland is adherent to the trachea 
and other structures of the neck, and j)ress!irc syni])toms are 
generally severe and arc out of proportion to the de‘grce of enlarge- 
ment. Women are n>ore often affected tlian men, and usually the 
disease is not associated with either hypothyroidism or hy])erfhy- 
roidisni. The regional lympli glands arc not. enlarged. Spontaneous 
retrogression of the disease has be(‘n reported, and retrogression has 
also been known to occur after removal of part of the gland or after 
exposure to radium. 

Pathology. The ajipearancc* of tin* thyroi<l gland and its relatioiishij) 
to surrounding slrncturc's varus according to llie duration of the 
disease. Jn the early stage it is 
enlarged irregularly and asymme- 
trically. Its surface may be 
smooth or nodular, and the 
gland is extremely hard, so that 
a sensation of iron-hardness is 
imparted wdicn an attempt is 
made to cut it. The cut surface 
may show thick grey hyaline 
bands of fibrous tissue which 
intersect the gland. The gland 
is usually adherent to its fascial 
capsule, and, at a later stage, 
may be tightly bound to the 
muscles, trachea, and the carotid 
sheaths. In the advanced stages, 
tough, leathery bands of infil- 
trating connective tissue may 
extend from the gland, and often 
they reach the mediastinum or 
the base of the skull so that 
it may be dillicult to r(‘cog- 
nize individual structures. The 
skin usually escapes, but in some 
instances it is adherent and may be ulcei^ated. 

The chief histological change is the jovergrowth of adult fibrous 



Fig. 180. Ligneous thyroktitis. x 55. 
The ghind is extensively itiOltraled with 
librou.s tissue eoriUiining many lympho- 
oytfis. 

{Depwi^ienl of Pa*lnilog*ty P niitergitjf oj Olrngove . ) 
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tissue often extensively hyalinized. Little of the parenchyma of the 
gland survives in the zones of fibrosis, but normal tissue is usually 



Fio. 187. Ligneous thyroiditis. x 150, Hyper- 
plastic thyroid cells, showing no acinar arrangement, 
aie separated by fibrous tissue containing many 
lymphocytes. 

present at the periphery. Lymphocytic infiltration or aggregations of 
follicles are lacking. 

The cause of these remarkable replacement changes in the thyroid 
is not known. Neither syphilis nor tuberculosis plays a part. There 
is no evidence that the condition represents an involuntary stage of a 
single or lymphomatous goitre. 

SIMPLE GOITRE 

iEtiology. The importance of iodine deficiency in the production 
of endemic goitre is fully appreciated. But recent researches have 
brought to notice other and equally important accessory factors which 
may favour its occurrence : they arc known as goitrogenic agents. 

Iodine deficiency may be due to lack of iodine in drinking water, in 
the soil or in foodstuff borne by it. Probably in many instances intake 
of iodine is adequate, but its utilization is disturbed by alimentary or 
constitutional abnormalities. However important iodine deprivation 
may seem in goitre areas, there is not sufficient evidence to prove that 
it bears an inverse ratio to the incidence of the disease. It is more 
likely that deficiency of iodine rcndei*s the metabolic processes more 
susceptible to the action of additional goitrogenic agents. In Inief, 
iodine may determine endemicity, superimposed factors (so-^called 
goiti^genic agents) its incidence. 
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Goitrogenic agents include (1) insanitary conditions, (2) faulty diet, 
(8) chemical substances. 

(1) Insanitary conditions which permit of coutaniinution of food and 

drinking water by human and animal excreta have been proved to be 
fruitful predisposing causes of goitre in localities where the iodine con- 
tent in the soil is low and the diet faulty. Provision of a purified water 
supply about a notable reduction in the incidence of goitre in 

such regions, 

(2) FduUy diet may give rise to goitre in animals under experimental 
conditions, and presumably may have the same effect in man. The 
most important agencies are (a) excess of fats, fatty acids and lime, 
(b) deficiency of iodine, vitamin A, vitamin C, and protein (in associa- 
tion with vitamin A deficiency), (c) the presence in the diet of certain 
'substances, such as cyanogen compounds, found in cabbages. The 
iodine content of fresh foodstuffs varies greatly in different localities. 
The minimum requirement of iodine for adults is said to be about 
15 mg. per day, but lesser amounts may be ade(juatc provided positive 
goitrogenic agents are eliminated. 

(8) Chemical substances have been shown to be goitrogenic in 
animals. The best known are calcium, boron, silica, organic acids and 


cyanides. Cyanides 
apparently act by 
depressing tissue oxida- 
tion, with consequent 
greater thyroxine re- 
quirement and an 
increased iodine supply 
to meet its produc- 
tion. 

Prophylaxis of 
Goitre. Striking evi- 
dence of the importance 
of iodine in the preven- 
tion of goitre is afforded 
by statistics from goitre 
regions following upon 
the practice of supply- 
ing tablets containing 
iodine to school chil- 



dren. The disease is Photomicrograph of colloid goitre. Note 

not eliminated entirely, the enlai^ment of the acini due to ex^ssive 

hilt ita incidence is accumulation of colloid, and the flattening of 

1- - . u j A their epithelial lining. 

^ea y iminis e an {Lahoralory of Royal CoUeye of Phytieiant of Edinburgh.) 

IS likely to be still 

more so if all known goitrogenic factors are excluded. 


Varieties of Simple Goitre 

Parenchymatous (Chronic Hyperte^Uc) Goitre. This variety of 
goitre is uncommon in Great Britain^*: VvjEt is a type more common in 
mountainous regions such as the Al{>s and Himalayas, and usually 
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develops about puberty, although it may be congenital. It is the out- 
come of continued strain upon the resources of the gland. The thyroid 
Ls moderatc'ly enlarged, pale in colour, and fleshy like other hyperplastic 
goitres. MitToscopically, the follicles are increased in number, and are ’ 
small and lined with cubical or low columnar cells ; there is little or * 
no colloid, the iodine content is greatly reduced. The appearances of 
the gland are comparable to those which follow subtotal thyroidectomy 
in animals. Constitutionally, evidence of slight hypothyroidism is often 
present. « 

Simple Colloid Goitre. Tins condition may occur sporadically or 
endemically, and is the type met with in lowland regions in Great 
Britain. It is more (common in women than in men and usually begins 
in early adult life. It is the type of goitre which occurs, usually 
temporarily, in adolescence or during pregnancy. In endemic areas 
it is usually succeeded liiially by adenomatous changes, usually between 
thirty to fifty years of age. The disease is characterized by an excessive 
storage of colloid in the acini, suggesting that a previously hyperplastic 
gland had involuted beyond the normal limits. The a^tiological factors 
which determine the excressive storage of colloid are not fully under- 
stood, but probably excessive intake of calcium and phosphorus relative 
to iodine is an important underlying cause. 

Morbid Anatomy. Tlic tJiyroid is uniformly and diffusely enlarged and 
of soft consistency. The cut surface presents a fine honeycomb appear- 
ance and is studded witli glistening colloid of clear or amber colour. 
The blood vessels sliow commensurate enlargement and the fibrous 
stroma is increased in amount. The iodine content per unit weight 
is diminished, but the total amount in the gland may exceed normal. 

Microscopically, there are areas that look normal, but in most places 
the acini are widely dilated and are filled with deeply staining colloid, 
and the lining epithelium is flattened. Areas of active hyperplasia are 
usually scanty, but may be numerous. The general appearances suggest 
that the gland has been subjected to the effects of alternating periods 
of iodine sufficiency and iodine want. 

Various secondary changes, such as haemorrhage and the formation 
of large colloid cysts, arc common ; and, after the age of twenty years, 
adenomatous changes usually develop. 

Diffuse colloid goitre !nay give rise to no other complaint than 
disfigurement, but in long-standing cases neighbouring structures may 
be subjected to pressure. Occasionally there are features of slight 
hypothyroidism. 

Adenomatous or Nodular Goitre. This is the commonest variety of 
goitre. It occurs sporadically or endemically, and its incidence is low 
in early life but increases with age. In non-goitrous areas about 
10% to 15% of thyroid glands examined at autopsy display either 
macroscopic or microscopic evidence of adenomatous changes. 

Formerly the nodular masses characteristic of this type of goitre 
were regarded as innocent tumours, but they are now believed to 
represent circumscribed areas of involution developed in a hyperplastic 
gland* They have their counterpart in chronic lobular mastitis and in 
some types of cirrhosis of the liver* 
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The mode of origin of the adenomatous masses is probably as 
follows : In the process of involution subsequent to hyperplasia the 
restoration to normal is not necessaril}^ unil'oini : some paits may 
remain in a state of hyperplasia, others may in> olute completely, and 
others may undergo excessive involution, Wlun the involutionary 
- changes are confined to individual lobules and the rest of the gland 
i remains either temporarily or permanently in a state ot hyperplasia 
the colloid filled vesicles of the involuted portions of gland become 
demarcated from the rest, and this segregation may become more 
pronounced by the condensation and overgrowth of fibrous septa which 
afford an adventitious capsule for the luxhiles. In a somewhat similar 
manner persisting areas of hyperplasia may become delineated from 
, the rest of the gland resulting in a more solid ty[)e of adenoma. Such 
a cycle of changes in the thyroid gland may be evolved rapidly or may 
occupy many years, and as an outcome, the Jiistological appearances 
may be very complicated. For example, in one gland there may be 
areas typical of colloid 
goitre, of adenomatous 
goitre, and of all grades 
of hyperplasia. 

Morbid Anatomy. 

The appearances of the 
thyroid are extremely 
varied. Sometimes there 
is a single adenoma, but 
more often the tumours 
are numerous and 
scattered throughout one 
or both lobes, and, as a 
result, the gland may be 
greatly enlarged. An in- 
dividual adenoma may 
be no larger than a pea 
or it may be as large as an orange. It has usually a wcdl-forrned 
capsule, and if single it can be enucleated. On seed ion it may have a 
gelatinous or amber appearance, or it may be firm, greyish-yellow and 
elastic. 

A thj roid adenoma of whatever type is very liable to complications. 
A solid adenoma may undergo necrosis ; a colloid adenoma frequently 
becomes cystic. The cyst contents are often chocolate coloured from 
extravasated blood, and cholesterol crystals may be present. ILemor- 
rhage into an adenoma is a fairly frequent occurrence ; it may lead 
to sudden enlargement of the adenoma and may therefore simulate 
acute thyroiditis or even malignant disease. Calcification may occur 
in the capsule or septa of au adenoma or witliin its partly neorotic 
contents. 

Microscopically, it is customary to distinguish two types of ade- 
noma, the colloid and the foetaL The colloid type is composed of 
large colloid-filled acini, occasionally interspersed with islets of 
hyperplasia. The capsule is usually formed and the surrounding 



Fk;. 189. Acloiioinu of thynncl ghuid : the 
tumour has born bisc<!tcd. 

{Department of Surfferp, Vvivemity of tSdinUnargh.) 
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acini arc (jonipressed. The remainder of the gland may be normal or 
it may show diffuse or patchy hyperplasia. In the foetal type, which is 



Fia. 190. Adenoma of thyroid gland, x 75. 

(Department of PathologVt University of Ola^gtyw.) 

usually single, the acinar structure is seldom obvious, the cells are usually 
cuboidal or sj)heroidal with large dark staining nuclei and are arranged 
compactly or in strands or columns. Colloid is seldom present in large 
quantity. 


TOXIC GOITRE 

During recent years there has been a tendency to unification in 
the classification of the various types of toxic goitre, and for descrip- 
tive purposes it is convenient to divide cases into two fairly well-defined 
groups : (1) primary (exophthalmic goitre, primary Graves’ disease), 
and (2) secondary (toxic adenoma). 

The term primary toxic goitre signifies that toxic features have 
developed while the thyroid gland is healthy and capable of very 
prolific activity ; whereas the designation secondary toxic goitre is 
applied to those eases in which toxic features develop in connexion with 
a gland whose activity is altered by disease, either thyroiditis, colloid 
.goitre, or adenomatous goitre. It should be borne in mind that the 
difference between the two types is one of degree rather than of kind 
and that all gradations between them may be recognized. In short, 
toxic goitre (which includes both forms) is a single disease, and its 
manifestations in different cases are merely modified according to the 
condition of the thyroid gland when the particular stimuli to activity 
are imposed upon it, and to a less extent according to the age and the 
constitution, of the patient. In Britain the sex incidence of thyro- 
toxic^is is about eight females to ohC l^e. 
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etiology. Until other evidence is forthcoming the thyroid gland 
itself must be regarded as the primary source of toxic activity. There 
is no proof that the excessive secretion it produces is different froni the 
normal. Many attempts have been made to incriminate other endocrine 
glands in the initiation of the disease and in the final manifestations in 


various systems of the body. 
An excessive output of thyro- 
tropic Jiormone from the 
pituitary gland has been held 
responsible but the evidence 
is not yet complete. 

The predisposing causes of 
. toxic goitre are fairly well 
known. Primary toxic goitre 
occurs most often in young 
subjects, especially women, and 
may sometimes develop before 
puberty. Not infrequently there 
is history of goitre in the family. 
Less often the disease develops 
about the time of the menopause. 
Secondary toxic goitre usually 
develops in older subjects, 
usually women after thirty-five 
years of age or much later. 

The exciting causes of toxic 
goitre are suggested by the 
frequency with which a history 
of nervous strain precedes the 
illness. It may be acute or 
protracted, and subjects of an 
emotional or artistic tempera- 
ment arc more susceptible. In 
other instances infections such 
as influenza, tonsillitis, etc., 
precede the illness and may be 
regarded as exciting factors. 

The Thyroid in Toxic Ckiitre 



WPrin.^ Toxic Goitr. SZ?'*" 

The thyroid gland is enlarged {DepaHmetU^/ surgery, UnivergUu of Edinburgh.) 
uniformly to a moderate degree. 

On an average, it is about four or five times the normal size, but in 
some cases the enlargement may not be obvious on examination as 
the gland sometimes insinuates iteelf behind the trachea. There is no 
constant relationship between the size of the gland and the severity of 
the symptoms. The gland is hig^jT vascular, owing to dilatation and 
proliferation of its blood vessA The cut surface is granular and 
friable, and owing to the diminution of colloid it lacks the normal 
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glistening appearance. In old-standing cases there may be a marked 
increase of the intraglandular stroma. The iodine content of the gland 
is reduced. In the majority of cases of toxic goitre beginning before 
the age of thirty years the thymus shows hyperplasia. In some cases 

the lymphoid tissue 



througliout the body 
shows a mild degree 
of hyperplasia. 

Microscopically, 
the most characteristic 
features are reduction 
in the amount of col- 
loid and proliferation 
of the epithelial cells 
lining the acini. The 
colloid is usually very 
scanty, and is more 
fluid than normally 
and is often vacuo- 
lated ; it often contains 
degenerated cells and 
it stains poorly with 
eosin. The cells of the 


#lo. 192. Phoiomierograph of thyroid gland from 
a case of primary toxic goitre. The epithelium of 
the acini shows marked hyperplasia, the colloid is 
scanty and vacuolated. 

{fjaboratory of Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh.) 


acini are enlarged and 
swollen, increased in 
number, and definitely 
columnar. Infolding 
of the walls of the acini 


is usually a striking feature and, as a result, the acini lose their normal 


shape. An excess of lymphocytes is present in many cases. 

The appearance of the thyroid gland in primary toxic goitre varies 
according to the clinical course of tlie disease. In cases which run a 
rapid course without remissions there are only the changes of hyper- 
trophy and hyjierplasia as described above, whereas, in cases in which 
there are natural .remissions parts of the gland are hyperplastic and 
others involuted. In the involuted parts the acini are distended with 


colloid, and as the involutionary process usually has a lobular distri- 
bution these colloid areas freciuently become separated from the rest of 
the gland, forming adenomatous or nodular masses of varying size. 
The areas of hyperplasia also have a lobular distribution and may 
become sharply demarcated to form the so-called “miliary adeno- 
mata.” 


Similar involutionary changes follow the therapeutic administration 
of iodine in primary toxic goitre. They include restoration of colloid 
to the vesicles, disappearance, in places, of hyperplasia and hypertrophy, 
and increase of the fibrous stroma and reduction of vascularity. As a 
result tlie gland Ixicomes firmer and more gelatinous, and often distinctly 
mammillated or nodular on the surface. It is well known that iodine 


produces very marked temporary amelieration of the symptoms in 
over 70% of cases and rarely fails to effect some benefit. 
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{b) Secondary Toxic Goitre (Toxic Adenoma). In most cases 
the pre-existing pathological condition is an julenoinatous goitre, 
which may have been present since early adult life. The adeiioiua, 
per se, does not confer any s[)eclal tendenc‘y to the development of 
toxicity, but it alters the toxic features v^ry eoiisitlerahly. It appears 
as if the epithelium in an adenomatous goitre is already, to some 
extent, exhausted or destroyed, and is unable to react to the same 
extent as a healthy gland, and therefore the manifestations of 
secondary toxic goitre are usually less pronounced than those of the 
primary variety, though the effects upon an already impaired cardio- 
vascular system may be more grave. 

It is presumed that excessive secretion is not elaborated in the 
adenomata but in other parts of the gland, but in a very few cases it 
must be conceded that a single adenoma, situated in an apparently 
healthy gland, may be itself responsible for toxic effects, for removal 
of the adenoma (which is often of small size) rapidly brings about relief 
from the toxaemia. 

Exophthalmos. Exophthalmos is one of the most arresting features 
of toxic goitre. It is probably due to a combination of causes chief of 
which are {a) sustained contraction of unstriped muscle fibres within 
the orbit and eyelids, (h) increase of fat in the socket of the eyeball, and 
(e) cedematous infiltration of the ocular muscles. 

Protrusion of the eyes usually diminishes after surgical treatment 
of the goitre ; but in a few instances (especially in elderly males) it 
persists or increases, so much so that the eyelids cannot be closed and 
the cornea is permanently exposed and becomes ulcerated. Continued 
infection may lead to destruction of the eye (exophthalmic ophthalmo- 
plegia). The persisting exophthalmos is believed, as in experimental 
conditions, to result from excessive liberation of the pituitary factor 
responsible for thyrotoxicosis. 

TUMOURS OF THE THYROID GLAND 
Adenoma 

In a previous section it was indicated that the common nodular 
formations in the thyroid are not true tumours. But there is a small 
group which have undoubted features of an adenoma. Such a tumour, 
often called “ foetal adenoma ” from the primitive character of its cells, 
is usually single, small, solid, and well encapsuled. Histologically, it is 
composed of cubical or spheroidal cells containing large dark-staining 
nuclei and very little faintly staining protoplasm. In the early stages 
the cells lie in sheets without a lumen or are arranged in columns. In 
places a lumen may form and a minute amount of colloid appears and 
the tumour then has the appearance of the thyroid gland in infancy. 
Development may proceed and large vesicles filled with colloid appear, 
but the cells lining them remain small and other parts of the tumour 
retain their undifferentiated character. The remainder of the gland is 
usually healthy. The tumour is generally functionless, and is prone 
to early degeneration leading to cyst formation. In rare instances 
myxoedema has followed removal of a thyroid adenoma, even though 
the gland appears healthy* 
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Cardnoma 

Carcinoma of the thyroid usually occurs betw^n the ages of fifty 
aitd seventy. Unlike other thyroid diseases the incidence is greater in 
men than women (2*4 : 1). 

Carcinoma is specially prone to develop in a gland already altered 
by disease, particularly the adenomatous type of goitre. For this 
reason the incidence of malignant disease of the thyroid is high in 
endemic goitre regions. 

Usually malignant disease of the thyroid gland causes neither 
hyperthyroidism nor hypothyroidism ; occasionally, however, the 
tumour or its metastases elaborate thyrotoxin and thus lead to the 
changes characteristic of toxic goitre. 

The histological appearance in carcinoma of the thyroid gland is 
very diverse, varying from an epithelial proliferation not dissimilar to 
that of toxic goitre to a degree of anaplasia which may lead to confusion 
with sarcoma It is customary, however, to recognize the following 
pathological types of growth, although it should be understood that 
they are not invariably distinct and that many intermediate forms 
occur. Of these types, the first three are not uncommon, the others 
rare. 



Malignant Adenoma. This tumour occurs especially in endemic 
^*S>itre regions. It is thought to arise most often in a foetal adenoma, 
tumour varies considerably in size and appearance. It may attain 
size and exefeise its malignant effects mainly by pressure in the 
heck, or it may give rise to metastases which terminate life whilst the 

primary growth remains 
small. Metastasis may 
take place to the regional 
lymph glands or to the 
skeleton. The sternum, 
ribs, vertebral column 
and skull are the bones 
commonly involved. 

The microscopic ap- 
pearance of the malig- 
nant adenoma varies 
greatly, both in different 
specimens and in differ- 
ent parts of the same 
specimen. Most often 
the appearance is that 
of cubical or low col- 
umnar cells arranged in 
acini, whilst in places 
the cells may be 'dis- 
posed in solid masses 
or present a papillary 
formation. In some tumours there are areas resembling normal or 
hypoplastic thyroid tissuOi or areas with the appearance of foetal 
adenoma or colloid adenoma. 


Fio. 19:]. Malignant adenoma of the thyroid gland, 
(LabofOt^ 0 / itopal College of PbgftiekmM of 
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Papillary Adeno-carcfaioma. This tumour, which is the commonest 
type in Great Britain, is believed to develop generally in an adenoma or 
simple cyst. Occasionally it has been found in the posterior triangle of 
the neck, where it is believed to have originated m an aberrant nodule 
of thyroid tissue. The tumour generally attains considerable size 
and is soft, partly cystic, with a yellowish-grey cauliflower appearance 
on section. « Since at first it lies within the capsule of the original lesion 
it is less malignant than the other types. Eventually it gives rise to 
secondary growths in the regional lymph glands, but it rarely 
metastasizes to more distant sites. 

Microscopically, it is composed of branching })apilliferous processes 
supported by a well formed and vascular stroma ; the cells arc arranged 
in one or more layers and may be of a high columnar order, cubical, 
flattened or syncytial. 

Scirrhous Carcinoma. Unlike other types, this tumour commonly 
arises in a normal thyroid gland. It forms a small hanl infiltrating 
growth which spreads diffusely by direct extension and invades adjacent 
structures, especially the larynx, trachea and irifrahyoid muscles. At 
an early stage it metastasizes to the lymph glands of the neck and 
mediastinum. 

Microscopically it consists of solid clumps of cells, small, polyhedral 
or even spindle shaped, set in a fibrous tissue ^troma. In some cases 
the growth is exceedingly cellular and may resemble a sarcoma. 

Epidermoid Carcinoma. This tumour resembles the scirrhous 
carcinoma, but is 


characterised micro- 
scopically by the 
presence of cells of 
squamoid pattern. It 
seems likely that many 
tumours formerly in- 
cluded in this type 
were carcinoma origi- 
nating in the pharynx 
and involving the 
thyroid by contact 
spread. 

Sarcoma. It seems 
probable that many 
tumours formerly in- 
cluded in this group 
were anaplastic forms 
of carcinoma. True 
sarcoma of the thyroid 
gland is now regarded 
as a very rare growth. 

Pathological Effects 
of Carcinoma of the 



Fig. 104. Malignant adenoma of the thyroid gland. 
Solid maases of malignant (;el]N art? Heen invading an 


area of normal thyroid tRsue. 


(D€pmpfm$ of Pi^m, Uttireraity of Qlnagoio - ) 


ThVHrfd. There are no , . * . ^ 

characteristic early symptoms and signs of malignant disease of the 
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thyroid, and this accounts for the frequency with which the disease 
may not be diagnosed clinically, but is recognized only on histological 
examination. While a malignant adenoma is still encapsuled diagnosis 
is scarcely possible. 

Progressive or rapid increase in size of a thyroid gland which has 
already been enlarged but stationary is often an important sign. A very 
suggestive sign is the sudden onset of hoarseness or aphonia. Pain, referred 
to the side of the neck or the liead, though not pathognomonic is an 
important symptom. When the tumour has penetrated the capsule 
of the thyroid, especially if this occurs in the medial aspect of the gland, 
the larynx and trachea are involved and become fixed, and the traehea 
may be displaced, compressed or even invaded. The infrahyoid 
muscles and later tl)e skin become involved in the growth. One or 
both recurrent laryngeal nerves may be paralysed. Involvement of 
the pharynx and oesophagus is a not unusual feature and accounts for 
the dysphagia which is fairly common in this disease. It is very rare 
for a simple goitre to produce dysphagia, and therefore this symptom, 
in association with a thyroid enlargement, should arouse a suspicion 
of malignancy. 

the late stages the skin is puckered and reddened, the superficial 
are engorged, and there is extreme dyspnoea, but cachexia, com- 
jmonly seen in cancer in other regions of the body, is often absent, 
j^jfetastases in Carcinoma of the Thyroid. Next to the regional 
glands the lungs are the commonest site of mctastascs. They 
"are also common in the bones, especially in the vertebrae, the skull, and 
the long bones {see p. 179). In a number of eases in which osseous 
mctastascs are present the primary growth is very small or of very slow 
grpwth, and in such cases the metastasis may be mistaken for a primary 
tumour. 
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DISEASES OF THE PARATHYROID GLANDS 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Thk pamthyroid glands arc yellowish-brown ovoid or lenticular 
structures, measuring 5 to 7 mm. in length and 1 to 2 mm. in 
thickness. Normally, there are two pairs of parathyroids, superior and 
inferior, but one parathyroid is absent in 24% of subjcc^ts, two are 
absent in 5%, and occasionally only one is present. 

Supernumerary- })arath}Toids are fairly common and as many as 
twelve may be present. Tlie parathyroids vary- in position as well as 
in number. Usually they lie outside the capsule of the thyroid gland. 
The superior one is situated on tlie posterior surface of the lateral lobe^ 
about its middle. The inferior one is larger than the upper and usually 
lies on the f)ostero-mcdial aspect of the inferior extremity of the 
thyroid. The blood supply is usually derived from the anastotnotijq 
vessel connecting the superior and inferior thyroid arterie4i^/atit<|.;this ' 
vessel furnishes the best guide to them. In rare instances a psLrathjrro|^ ' 
gland may lie buried within the substance of the thyroid gland. One of 
the superior parathyroids may lie behind the pharynx or the cesophagus, 
or in the areolar tissue at the side of the larynx, above the level of the 
thyroid gland. One of the inferior parathyroids may lie near the 
bifurcation of the common carotid artery, behind any part of the 
thyroid gland, on the side of the trachea, or in the superior mediastinum 
close to the thymus or within it. 

The parathyroid glands are c’omposcd of compact masses of 
epithelial cells separated by strands of areolar tissue containing 
vessels which tend to assume sinusoidal characters. The epithelial 
cells may vary in appearance according to the age of the subject. 
Usually they are polygonal and of moderate size with an abundant 
clear cystoplasm ; the cell-nucleus is usually excentric, and contains 
one to six nucleoli. After the age of ten years slightly larger cells 
are present, either singly or in groups ; they contain granules whi<;h 
are markedly acidophilic. It is not known which type of cell gives 
rise to the active secretion. Later in life vesicles containing eolloid 
material are sometimes present. The colloid material, which does not 
contain iodine, is more abundant after thyroidectomy. 

The function of the parathyroid glands is to regulate the calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism of the body. The method by which the 
glands maintain a balanced ratio between intake, storage, utilization 
and excretion of calcium is very complicated and is influenced by many 
accessory factors such as diet, adequate quantities of vitamin D, and a 
proper amount of phosphatase in the tissues. Upon the correct meta- 
bolism of calcium depends the growth and stability of the skeleton, the 
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irritability of muscles and nerves and the coagulabUity of blood. The 
skeleton, being the reservoir for mleium in the body, is especi^ly 
subjce.t t(» the hornionic effects of the glands ; and in pathological 
conditions this source of calcium seems to be more readily available 
for assimilation by the tissues than the calcium absorbed by the bowel. 

The amount of calcium in the blood remains very constant and is 
normally between 9 and 11 rag. per 100 c.cm. of blood serum. The 
manner in which calcium is held in solution in the blood plasma is 
twofold. Part, about 2*5 to 4*5 mg., is held by adsorption with protein 
and is non-ionized and physiologically inactive. The remainder is 
present as ionized calcium, about 1 to 2 mg, of which is dissolved as it 
would be in saline solution, and the rest (nearly half) is held in solution 
by parathormone. The method by which the hormone controls the 
solution is not fully understood, but when the parathyroid glands are 
excised it is this last fraction which disappears. There is a reciprocal 
relation between the concentration of calcium and phosphorus in the 
blood plasma whereby the acid-base metabolism of the body is main- 
tained, so that if the concentration of one rises that of the other falls. 

After removal of the parathyroid glands the blood calcium may fall 
as low as 6 mg. per 100 c.cm. {hypocalccemia), and the reduction is 
associated with characteristic clinical features known as tetany. The 
features of tetany are abolished by the administration of calcium salts. 
Conversely, in certain states of over-activity of the parathyroid glands 
thf blood calcium is raised (hypercalcwmia), sometimes to as much as 
® to 28 mg. per 100 c.cm., with a proportionate fall in the blood 
phosphorus to as low as 1 mg. per 100 c.cm., and a greatly increased 
output of both calcium and phosphorus in the urine. 

The isolation by Collip in 1924 of an active extract of the para- 
thyroid glands afforded new avenues for the study of the parathyroid 
glands in relation to calcium metabolism. Continued injection in 
growing animals is followed by a considerable rise in the blood calcium 
and an increased excretion of calcium and phosphorus in the urine. 
The plasma phosphatase is always increased. The first effect of para- 
thormone is to lead to an increased elimination of phosphorus by the 
urine, followed by increase of serum calcium made available by the 
reserves in the skeleton. The excess of calcium is excreted by the 
kidney and a propessive dejpletion of the mineral calcium of the skeleton 
occurs, resulting in rarefaction of the bones. There may be an associated 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, muscular atonia, and great dehydration. 
Metastatic calcification may occur in the kidneys, lungs, myocardium 
and gastro-intestinal tract. These biological effects of excessive doses 
of parathormone have their counterpart in generalized osteitis fibrosa 
{seep. 150), 

SYNDROMES OF PARATHYROID DISEASE 
Hypoparathyroidism 

Parathyr6id[ tMciency is manife^, in its rnost characteristic form 
as post-opCrative tetany, following opeafbit]^ on the thyroid gland ; 
but it may occur spontaneously* ! s /' 
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Post-operative Hypoparathyroidism {tetania parcthyreopriva). Post* 
operative tetany is an occasional complication after thyroidectomy 
for either colloid or toxic goitre. Fortunately, in most ('.ases, the 
tetany is of a temporary character, and is due i)rohal)ly to temporary 
suppression of secretion caused by reactionary crdenia in the glands. 
Complete removal of tlie parathyroid glands is followed by a rapid fall 
in the serum^ calcium to 5 or 6 mg. per 100 c.cm., and then tetany 
usually appears within two to four days of operation. Tetany occurs 
frequently after removal of a parath>Toid tumour ; generally it is 
transient, but it may be complete and prove fatal. 

It is supposed that half the parathyroid tissue normally available 
should be left to prevent tetany. Administration of parathormone 
restores the serum calcium to the normal level, and has been used 
* successfully to counteract the symptoms of tetany. Calcium chloride 
injected intravenously has the same elfcet and acts more rapidly. 
Parathyroid extract given over long periods may lose its effect, and in 
such cases vitamin D in the f<Jl'm of ‘ Calciferol ’ is effective in controlling 
symptoms. 

The hypocalcaemia of parathyroid origin is associated with retention 
of calcium and phosphorus in“ the body and is not due to depletion by 
urinary excretion. Probably in the absence of parathyroid hormone 
the tissues are unable to utilize the calcium in circulation, and storage 
in the skeleton results. , ; ‘ 

Spontaneous Hypoparathyroidism. The occurrence of $p^- 
taneous hypoparathyroidism is well known. It is characterized 
weakness, sometimes by opacities in the lens, brittleness and riding 
of the nails, and loss of hair and dental enamel. The serum content of 
calcium is low. The condition is relieved by the administration of 
parathyroid extract or irradiated ergosterol. 

The idiopathic tetany of childhood, which commonly occurs during 
the active stages of rickets, is associated with a low calcium content of 
the blood serum. The parathyroid glands often show enlargement in 
rickets, and probably this is of a compensatory nature to overcome the 
effects ol deficient absorption of phosphorus. 

Tetany may result from continued vomiting, e.g,, in pyloric or high 
intestinal obstruction ; or it may follow the administration of alkalies, 
e.g.j in the treatment of peptic ulcer or pyelitis. The tetany in such 
cases is not associated with any alteration of tlije serum calcium nor 
related to parathyroid disorder, but is due to alkalosis, which causes a 
decrease of the available calcium existing as free ions. 


Hyperparathyroidism 

ii ‘ 

The association between hyperfunction of a pai»thyn>id timMydir and 
generalized osteitis fibrosa is now fiiUy established, and it is beyond 
doubt that the parathyroid activity is primary and th® skeletal chides 
secondary. 

The parathyroid enlargement is usually confined to one gland, less 
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often to part of two glands. In rare cases there is overgrowth of all 
glands, a feature which suggests an indirect hormonic effect probably 
from the pituitary. The degree of enlargement varies, but, on an 
average, it is three to eight times the normal before serious 

symptoms are produced. Usually explora- 
tory operation is required to demonstrate 
the enlargement. In many instances the 
enlarged gland has been abnormally 
situated, behind the trachea or in the 
mediastinum. 

Continued over-production of para- 
thyroid hormone leads to an obvious altera- 
tion in calcium and phosphorus meta- 
bolism, which is finally reflected in the 
dystrophic changes in the skeleton. The 
serum calcium is raised with individual 
variations between 12-6 and 23*6 mg. %. 
and the inorganic blood phosphorus is 
lowered to a level ranging from 1 to 2*7 mg. 
%. And, as in all diseases in which decalci- 
lication of the skeleton proceeds, the blood 
phosphatase rises. Calcium excretion by 
the kidneys is always increased, sometimes 
tenfold. In addition, there are often addi- 
tional signs of over-production of para- 
thyroid hormone, comparable to those 
observed experimentally, in the form of 
muscular hypotonia, gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances, impaired renal function, ab- 
normal depositions of lime salts, and a 
liability to calculus formation. In a few 
cases an abnormally high serum calcium is 
absent, but there is always an increased 
excretion of calcium in the urine. 

After removal of a parathyroid adenoma 
the blood calcium and phosphorus promptly 
return to normal levels. There is usually 
relief from subjective symptoms, such as 
bone pains, and spontaneous fractures may 
heal and osteoclastic tumours disappear. 
Restitution of the skeletal density is usually 
progressive, especially in young subjects. 
Urinary calculi may break up and disappear or require removal. 

Tetany sometimes fatal may develop after operation, even when the 
blood calciiun is as high as 10 mg. per 100 c.cm. 

Hypertrophy of all the parathyroid glands has been observed 
in osteomalacia, renal rickets, and in famine osteodystrophy, 
etc. Estimation of calcium-phosphorus balance usually serves to 
exclude a parathyroid origin of the Jbone dystrophies in such 
cases. 



Fio. 105. Hadiograin illus- 
trating osteitis llbrosa 
Vil^ystica in the tibia. The 
rarefaction and cyst forma> 
« tioii are very pronounced. 
Note tlie fractures in the 
proximal and the distal 
part of the diaphysis. 
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TUMOURS 

Tumours of the parathyroid glands are rare, but they are of great 
interest because they are often, though not always, associated with 
hyperparathyroidism. Tliere are two varieties — adenoma and carcinoma. 

Adenoma^ As in many other glandular organs, there is not always 
a sharp distipetion between hyperplasia of the parathyroid gland and 
adenoma. Usually the adenoma is single, yellow or greyish- white, 
encapsulated and lobulated. Usually small, examples with dimensions 
of 7'5 X 5 X 1*8 cm. have been encountered. Kven sueli large growths 




Kuj. 190. Adenoma of parathyroid gland. There arc solid masses of large 
clear cells with dark staining miclci. In addition, acini arc seen lined 
by clear columnar cells. 

(Laboratory of Hoyul College of t^hysiciane of Edinburgh.) 

may be impalpable. The tumour may be cystic and there may be aicafi^.^ 
of calcification in it. 

Microscopically, a parathyroid adenoma is composed of interlacing 
compact cords or masses of large clear cells, uniform in type and 
separated by vascular spaces {see Fig. 196). The stroma is usually 
scanty. In some examples the cells may in parts be arranged in acini 
containing colloid -like material. 

Carcinoma, This is a very rare tumour of the parathyroids. It 
may arise spontaneously or from an adenoma. Tiie tumour, which 
grows rapidly and irregularly, Inay reach the size of a fist or larger. It 
infiltrates the thyroid gland, the muscles, and the trachea and larynx, 
and there is a great tendency to local recurrence after operation. 
Metastases occur in the lymph glands, the lungs, and the skeleton. 
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Histologically the tumour is composed of irregularly disposed atypical 
cells of various sizes. The ceil nucleus is often laige and commonly 
shows mitosis. 

Carcinoma of the parathyroid glands is practically never associated 
with skeletal disease. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


DISEASES OF THE PHARYNX, LARYNX AND 
OESOPHAGUS 

PHARYNGEAL DIVERTICULUM 

A DIVERTICULUM of the pharynx originates as a protrusion of the 
mucous membrane through the posterior wall of the i)liarynx in the 
middle line. The site of origin of the pouch is constant, and is deter- 
mined by the arrangement of the muscle fibres at the entrance to the 
oesophagus. The inferior constrictor muscle of the pharynx consists 
of two portions, each with a "‘different disix>sition of muscle fibres, and 
a different action. The upper fibres (thyro-pharyiigeus) take origin 
from the thyroid cartilage on each side and pass obliquely upwards 
and backwards around the pharynx to its median raphe. The lower 
fibres (cricopharyngeus) arise from the cricoid cartilage and encircle 
the entrance to the oesophagus like a collar. Posteriorly, between the 
two parts of the inferior constrictor, the wall of the pharynx is 
potentially weak and, under abnormal conditions, constitutes an area 
of lessened resistance. On the jiharyngeal surface this area may be 
marked by a small depression which has been called the “ pharyngeal 
dimple,” although it is rarely detectable in normal subjects. When a 
diverticulum of the pharynx occurs it is between the two sets of fibres 
of the inferior constrictor muscle. 

etiology. There is no evidence that a diverticulum at this site is 
congenital in origin, for its occurrence in young subjects is unknown 
apart from organic stenosis of the upper part of the oesophagus. Most 
examples of pharyngeal diverticulum have been found in adults past 
middle life, and the incidence is greater in males than in females (3 : 1). 

The determining cause of the formation of the diverticulum is 
accepted to be interference with the normal coordination of the act 
of swallowing, whereby intrapharyngeal tension, generated during 
deglutition, is unduly prolonged. The importance of this factor ifr 
suggested by the long history of dysphagia even though there may be 
long intermissions. The mechanism of swallowing can be observed on 
pharyngoscopic examination or in cases of suicidal cut-throat, and it is 
then seen that the upper orifice of the oesophagus relaxes only for a brief 
interval after contraction of the detrusor muscles above it, and that when 
saliva or a bolus of food has been transmitted it closes at once. Keith 
measured the pressure generated in the pharynx on deglutition and 
found it rose to a maximum of 45 mm. of mercury ; such intermittent 
pressure, if unduly sustained, would doubtless produce strain at the 
point of obstruction. In the production of a diverticulum it is believed 
that there is some degree df neuromuscular incoordination in the act 
of swallowing by which the ciicophaiyngeus muscle fails to relax in 
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the normal way in succession to the contraction of the pharyngeal 
muscles above it (aclialasia) ; and that by repetition of intermittent 
impulses of high pressure, the least sup|>orted area of the pharynx, 
(especially il' already weakeiu'd in age), gradually stretches. Once 
formed, the hernial protnisioii increases in size progressively by the 
weight of its (lonteuts ; the displacement forwards of the upper aperture 
of the cesopiuigus renders more diflieult the passage of food into the 
oesophagus, and the propulsive force of the pharynx is expended in 



Flo. 107. Pharyngeal diverticulum. 


dilating the sac. It is ft)r this reason that no food enters the oesophagus 
until the diverticulum is tilled. A pharyngeal diverticulum has been 
observed in association with goitre, and the pressure exerted by the 
enlarged thyroid, either on the oesophagus or the recurrent laryngeal 
nerves, has been, held responsible. A median diverticulum, arising at 
the lower end of the pharynx and protruding between the oesophagus 
and trachea, has been described. 

Anatofnkal Rebtioiis and Structure of the Diverticulum. A 
pharyngeal diverticulum when small retmns a partial covering of 
muscle iU»es acquired from the inferior cpBi^ictor. With increase in 
size of the pouch the muscular coat heqpi^ gradually attenuated. 
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until finally muscle fibres arc present only at its neck. The pouch is 
usually fiask-shaped ; in a very few instances the fundus of the sac is 
bifid. The pouch descends behind the oesophagus, situated in the space 
between the pretracheal and prevertebral fasciae, and, when large, the 
fundus may reach the superior mediastinum {see Fig. 197), In some 
cases the diverticulum presses upon and leads to atrophy of the pos- 
terior wall of the oesophagus. The diverticulum is usually inclined to 
one or other side, generally the left, and after a meal a swelling, which 
gurgles, may be obvious in the posterior triangle of the neck. The 
dragging effect of the diverticulum brings its mouth into the same 
axis as the pharynx, and the entrance of the oesophagus appears as a 
narrow aperture at the anterior border of the neck of the sac. TIic 
^orifice of the diverticulum is circular or elliptical. Radiographic 
examination after an opaque meal reveals the size of the pouch and 
demonstrates how it must fill before food can enter the gullet. 

The wall of the pouch varies in thickness in different specimens. 
It is lined with squamous epithelium which may be smooth or rugose, 
and which may undergo ulceration or hyperkeratosis. A miiscularis 
mucosae may or may not be present. TJic outer fibrous coat, which 
makes uj) most of the thickness of the wall of the pouch, is derived 
from the pluiryngcal aponeurosis. This coat is separated from the 
subrnucosa by thin areolar tissue, which may afford a plane of cleavage 
in operating. 

Stagnation of food and saliva may lead to ulceration of the interior 
of the diverticTilurn and may cause perforation with abscess formation 
in the neck or mediastinum. Emaciation often (‘usues from the pr(»- 
longcd difficulty in swallowing. Asf)iration pneumonia from regurgita- 
tion of th(‘ stagnant contents of the sac is not an infrequent cause of 
death. Occasionally a carcinoma has taken origin inside a diverticulum, 
even after operation. 

Lateral Pharyngeal Diverticulum 

This variety of diverticulum is of developmental origin. It is 
thin walled and deeply situated, and has visually a communication 
with the tonsillar or the pyriform fossa and sometimes with the skin 
surface. It is lined by squamous epithelium. Distension within its 
cavity may lead to severe pressure effects. 


LARYNGOCELE (Cervical Aerocele) 

This is an air-containing sac which results from herniation of the 
mucous membrane of the larynx through a defect in the laryngeal 
skeleton. A similar condition is normally found in a high state of 
development in some of the higher apes. 

Laryngocele may arise in children, but more often it occurs in adults 
as a result of chronic expiratory obstruction. It is seen in glass- 
blowers, players of wind instruments, and sufferers from chronic cough. 
Two types are recognizedl^ji|titernal and external laryngocele. 
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results from dilatation of the ** saccus laryngis ” 
at the anterior end of the ventricle of the lar}mx. It presents a tense 
cystic swelling above one vocal cord^ and may cause dysphonia or 
dyspnoea or even dysphagia. 

External laryngocele is due to protrusion of the mucous membrane 
through the thyro-hyoid membrane. It gives rise to a painless swelling 
in the neck, which enlarges on forced respiration and empties with a 
gurgle either spontaneously or on pressure. The cyst tends to increase 
in size gradually and may reach as far as the clavicle. It may be 
bilateral. 


CARCINOMA OF THE PHARYNX AND LARYNX 

In the pharynx there are two common starting points for cancer — 

(1) at the upper aperture of the larynx (epilaryngeal growths), and 

(2) at the narrow or tubular part of the pharynx behind the cricoid 
(hy popharyngeal growtlis). The growths are of the nature of squamous- 
cell carcinoma, in which cell-nest formation usually is present. Occa- 
sionally a basal-cell type of growth occurs ; and sometimes the tumour 
has an abundant lymphoid stroma (lympho-epithelioma). 

Epilaryngeal Growths. Epilaryngeal growths are commoner in men 
than in women and occjur most often after the age of fifty years. The 
growth generally takes the form of a raised ulcer ; sometimes papillary 
types occur, but less often than at other sites in the pharynx. There 
are four common starting points for the growth : (1) The epiglottis. 
(2) The ary -epiglottic fold, i.e., in the medial wall of the piriform recess, 
(g) The floor of the piriform recess, and (4) The lateral wall of the 
piriform recess. Growths of the epiglottis tend to spread to the valle- 
culae and to invade the base of the tongue. The epiglottis may be 
entirely destroyed. Growths of the ary-epiglottic fold may extend 
into the interior of the larynx and towards the lateral wall of the 
pharynx. Growths on the floor of the piriform j’ecess are situated most 
unfavourably, because symptoms are long delayed, and spread to the 
larynx is of common occurreiicc. In some liistanees the tumour in 
the piriform recess remains very small and a large glandular metastasis 
appears below the angle of the mandible. » The swelling in the neck may 
be explored and its primary origin entirely overlooked. 

The effects produced by epilaryngeal growths are generally different 
from those at other sites in the pharynx. 1 ickling in the pharynx, the 
sensation that a foreign body is lodged there, and discomfort in swallow- 
ing saliva apart from food are usually the earliest evidence, and pain 
and hoarseness are of later occurrence. On laryngoscopic examination 
the growth can usually be seen and it is often covered by rather tenacious 
exudate, which may be blood-stained. It is characteristic that the 
exudate ia not readily dislodged in making swallowing movements. 
The cartili^s at the upper aperture of the larynx tend to become fixed, 
and the eutrounding mucous membnuie is often cedematous and con- 
gested. Involvement of the cervical lymph glands carmnt on the whole 
be regarded a$ either an early or a coinspicuous feature of epilaryngeal 
growths with |he exception ed growths of the piriform recess. 
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Hyfxqpharyngeal Growths. (Post-cricoid cancer.) Hypopharyngeal 
growths are especially common in women, and quite frequently they 
occur before forty years of age. As emphasized by Logan Turner, 
many subjects who develop cancer at this site have for years suffered 
from intermittent difficulty in swallowing of nervous origin. 

The common starting points are the lateral or posterior walls of the 
lowest part of the pharynx. The growth generally takes the form of a 



Fig. 19 S. Radiogram of thorax in a case of post-cricoid cancer in a man 
aged seventy-one years. The trachea and bronchi contain barium as a 
result of regurgitation of an opaque meal into the larynx. Death 
due to septic bronchopneumonia. 

slightly raised papillary excrescence of roughly circular outline. It 
tends to encircle the phar3mx and to extend to the laryngeal cartilages, 
especially upwards to the arytenoids. At a later stage extension to 
the thyroid gland is common. The lymph glands in one or both 
posterior triangles may be invaded. A growth situated at the junction 
of the pharynx and oesophagus' may extend for a considerable distance 
down the gullet. When that happens it may perforate the trachea and 
produce a fistula. 

Growths in the lowest, part of the pharynx are too distant to be 
seen by laryngoscopic exaxninatioh» but suggestive signs aisa^oedema and 
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fixation of one of the arytenoid cartilages and stagnation of exudate. 
In the advanced stages it may be impossible to state from what point 
the growth originated. It may displace the larynx forwards, or may be 
palpable in the neck. From perforation, an abscess may form in the 
neck or in the mediastinum. A common cause of death is septic 
pneumonia as a result of regurgitation of food into the larynx owing to 
obstruction at the entrance of the oesophagus (Fig. 198). 

Intrinsic Carcinoma of the Larynx. Intrinsic carcinoma of the 
larynx usually begins in one of the vocal folds ; much less often in 
one of the ventricular folds, and very rarely in the subglottic region. 
The favourite site of origin is the anterior half of the vocal fold at its 
free border, from which the tumour tends to spread forwards and to 
the opposite vocal cord. The growth is usually of a warty or cauliflower 
type and lias the histological characters of a squamous-cell carcinoma. 

It is characteristic of intrinsic cancer of the larynx that it grows 
slowly, and many years may elapse before the larynx is extensively 
invaded. Metasteses 0 (!cur in the glands around the carotid sheath. 
Recurrence of disease in these glands is common after operation. 

Intrinsic cancer of the larynx is rare before the age of fifty years, and 
is more than ten times commoner in men than in women. The chief 
effect of the growth is to lead to changes in the voice, but at a later 
stage it may give rise to aphonia, dyspnoea and stridor, and eventually 
, ifsads to death from haemorrhage, asphyxia or septic pneumonia. 


SPASM AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE (ESOPHAGUS 

This is a common cause of dysphagia. Its underlying cause is 
spasm of the cricopharyngcus part of the inferior constrictor muscle. 
It occurs most often in neurotic subjects, especially middle-aged 
ansemic women, and is generally of long duration before it conics under 
observation. In rare cases the muscle is greatly hypertrophied. 

The appcaraiu^cs noted at the lower part of the pharynx are fairly 
constant and characteristic. The mucous membrane, instead of being 
disposed in stellate folds that separate readily, presents a drawn and 
irregular appearance. The ojsophagcal orifice is small, often excentric, 
and may be slit-like ; it is readily fissured and, therefore, if a bougie 
is passed it must be done carefully. Brown Kelly noted that anaesthesia 
did not bring about relaxation of the spasmodic contraction, but that 
dilatation effected relief. 

In subjects of this disorder the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and pharynx generally undergo changes. The tongue is abnormally 
smooth from atrophy of its filiform papillae and may show fissures or 
leukoplakia. The cheeks and palate are dry and have a waxy pallor. 
Saliva is usually scanty but may be excessive. 

Anaemia and occasional splenic enlargement may be associated 
with this Condition and recent observations suggest that relief may be 
gained by full doses of iron and an adequate diet. 

Nei^ous difficulty in swallowing, especially in women, has preceded 
cancer of the pharynx in a large proportion of cases. Possibly the 
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growth arises as a result of chronic irritation caused by the functioual 
incoordination or the nutritional deficiency. 


CONGENITAL ABNORMALITIES OF THE (ESOPHAGUS 

At about the third week of development of the embryo the oesophagus 
is represented merely by an annular constriction betweem the pliarynx 
and the stomach, and it is only after elongation of the neck and the 
growth of the lung buds that it becomes tubular. In the early stages of 
development the cephalad part of the ceso})hagus and the trachea 
form a single short canal, and later the two tubes become separated by 



Fig. 199. Diagrammatic representation of congenital abnormalities of the 
(esophagus and tracdiea. The third figure depicts an occluding 
diaphragm of mucous membrane. (After Vincent.) 


the ingrowth of a longitudinal septum from eatih side, which completes 
the partition. The caudal part of the septum is the last to be 
completed. 

As the oesophagus and trachea have a common origin it is not sur- 
prising that sometimes fistulous dianncls persist. Such congenital 
maldevelopments are generally incompatible with life. The com- 
munication is commonest with the trachea at its bifurcation or with the 
right bronchus. In some instances the oesophagus and trachea com- 
municate at two points and a segment of the oesophagus is absent. The 
other abnormal connexions of the oesophagus and trachea are depicted 
diagrammatically in Fig. 199. 

Congenital maldevelopment of the oesophagus itself is of more 
importance than tracheo-oesophageal fistulas because it is often com- 
patible with life, and may be a cause of dysphagia in childhood. The 
chief types are : (1) congenital narrowing of the whole oesophagus, 
(2) congenital stenosis of the upper or the lower end, (8) absence or 
narrowing of a segment, (4) an occluding diaphragm of mucous mem- 
brane, and (5) congenital shortening. 

Congenital narrmmng of the oesophagus may be so extreme that the 
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organ is represented merely by a fibrous cord, but in many instances the 
oesophagus is properly developed, but in miniature. The recognition 
of congenital constriction of the oesophagus in infancy depends on the 
degree of obstruction# If the stenosis be complete all food is regurgitated, 
but in many cases narrowing causes no symptoms as long as the diet is 
fluid. In a few cases a congenital web of mucous membrane has been 
recognized by cesophagoscopy and has been successfully perforated. 

In congenital shortening the oesophagus ends about the level of the^ 
eighth thoracic vertebra. A portion of the stomach is therefore held 
suspended in the posterior mediastinum above the hiatus in the 
diaphragm (thoracic stomach). The importance of this developmental 
abnormality is its simulation of paraoesophageal hernia as well as 
certain types of cardiospasm and dyspepsia. 

Ulceration of an intractable kind is particularly liable to occur at the 
junction of the oesophagus and the stomach. 


(Esophageal Diverticulum 

Diverticula of the oesophagus are rare and unimportant, as they are 
seldom discovered during life and rarely give rise to symptoms. 

It is customary to describe three varieties : (1) congenital or develop- 
mental, (8) traction, and (8) pulsion, diverticulum. 

(1) small diverticulum may result from imperfect separation of 
the tradhea and oesophagus. It occurs usually in the anterior wall of 
the oesophagus about the angle of bifurcation of the trachea, and is 
firmly incorporated with the membranous wall of the trachea. The 
pouch is covered at its neck and sides by muscle bundles derived from 
the oesophagus. 

At or about the level of the bifurcation of the trachea developmental 
defects in the oesophageal musculature are common and through these 
small diverticula may emerge. The muscular defects probably represent 
incomplete coalescence of the relatively thin striated muscle fibres of 
the upper part of the oesophagus with the stouter plain muscle of the 
lower part. 

(2) A traction diverticulum is usually situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the bifurcation of the trachea or where the left bronchus crosses 
the oesophagus, and usually owes its origin to adhesion of enlarged 
tuberculous tracheo-bronchial glands to the wall of the oesophagus. 
Less often adhesion of the pleura or the pericardium to the oesophagus 
may determine its development. The movements of respiration and 
deglutition exert a gradual dragging on the walls of the oesophagus so 
that finally they may be drawn out into the form of a funnel or diverti- 
culum. Such a diverticulum is usually wide mouthed and of small 

and more than one may be present. As a traction diverticulum 
is wide mouthed, and as the fundus is often situated at a higher level 
than its entrance, food does not tend to stagnate. Perforation by a 
foreign body lodged within its cavity has been recorded. 

(8) Pulsion diverticula tae yery rare. A variety known as epi- 
sometimes occurs in the tourer part of the oesophagus on the 
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left side. It consists of a protrusion of the mucous membrane through 
the longitudinal muscle fibres of the oesophagus. The communication 
with the oesophagus may be very minute 


so that the pouch may become greatly 
distended with mucoid fluid. 

Occasionally pouching and diver- 
ticulum formation occur immediately 
above an old-standing fibrous stricture. 

CARDIOSPASM : ACHALASIA OF 
THE OESOPHAGUS 

This condition is characterized by 
dilatation and hypertrophy of the 
oesophagus associated with a peculiar 
type of obstruction at its lower end. 
It affects women slightly more often 
than men, and it begins insidiously and 
progresses slowly or intermittently 
during many years. It is rare* in child- 
hood ; it generally occurs between the 
ages of twenty-five and forty-five years, 
but it may not be present till old age. 
Symptoms sometimes appear for the 
first time after a debilitating illness. 

The obstruction at the lower end of 
the oesophagus is usually associated 
with no obvious organic lesion, and 
appears to be due to functional con- 
striction. It gives rise to difficulty 
in swallowing, at first slight and inter- 
mittent, later severe and constant. 
The obstructed oesophagus dilates, 
and foodstuffs and fluid, denied 
egress at the cardia, stagnate and fer- 
ment or else are regurgitated. In the 
later stages the constant obstruction 
leads to starvation and emaciation. 

Pathologicad Features. In an ad- 
vanced case the oesophagus is lengthened 
by 8 cm. or more, it is greatly dilated 
and attains a circumference of even 



15 cm. Usually the dilatation is most 200 . (Bsophag^asia. 

obvious m the lower two-thirds. Jn- ^phagus and the hypertn^y 

feriorly, the dilatation usually reaches of the circular muscle, tee 
only to ^ diaphragm ; in some c^s ^ 

it extends as far as the stomach {Muttttm of Uoyat CoUeoe of Surgeont of 

about 4 cm. lower. Superiorly, in long- lUMwt*.} 


standing cases it may extend as far as the cervical portion or even 
to involve the pharynx. The dOatatioii varies in shape— elongated, 
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fusiform or flask-shaped — or, if greatly lengthened, it may assume a 
sigmoid outline. 

In addition, the oesophagus shows considerable muscular hyper* 
trophy, the muscular coat being increased in thickness from the normal 
of about 1-5 mm. to as much as 4 mm. or even 7 mm. The hyper- 
trophy, unlike that in simple stricture in wnich both sets of fibres 
are affected equally, is due usually to overgrowth of the circular 
muscle, but in exceptional cases only the longitudinal fibres are 

affected. 



Fio 201. QEsophageclasia in a young subject. The 
obstruction is situated at the cardia. Note the 
active peristalsis. 


The mucous mem- 
brane, stretched and 
thinned, may undergo 
various secondary 
changes, such as in- 
flammation and ulcera- 
tion, and, as a result of 
chronic inflammatory 
changes, may later be- 
come thickened and form 
multiple polypoidal over- 
growths. 

Particular interest 
attaches to the patho- 
logical changes in the 
lower end of the oeso- 
phagus, and in rcg«ard to 
these there are many 
conflicting observations. 
Most observers are agreed 
that there is, during life, 
undue narrowing of the 
oesophagus at the dia- 
phragm, and that usually 
Lheie is no organic lesion 
to which the narrowing 
may be attributed. The 
muscle of the oesophageal 
wall, except in rare cases, 
is not hypertrophied at 
the point of narrowing 


compared with above, 
nor is there usually any fibrous stricture, and, indeed, in contrast to the 


dilatation and hypertrophy higher up, the lower end of the oesophagus is 
almost normal in appearance. In advanced cases there is sometimes con- 


sHh^^ble diffuse fibrosis which may lead to organic stenosis at the lower 
iimA of the oesophagus. Examination during life by means of bougies 
or the oBSophagoscope has yielded contradictory evidence, for whereas 


'some observers have found the lower end of the oesophagus con- 
strict^ and spastic, others maintain that it is opened and closed on 
Inspiration just as in the no3Wal subject. When palpated by the finger 
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during gastrotomy the lower end of the oesophagus feels somewhat 
tight and it yields only gradually to dilatation. Radiographic examina- 
tion after the administration of opaque fluid shows that the lower ciul 
of the oesophagus tcrniiiiatos in a funnel-shaped or tapering extremity 
which passes rather abruptly to the left towards the eardia. Some- 
times from the weight of the contained fluid the lower jiart of the 
oesophagus sinks below' the level of the oesophageal opening in the 
diaphragm, and then the conical outlet appears to lead from the side 
of the oesophagus a short distance from its lowest point. A residue of 
the opaque medium may be observed several hours after its ingestion. 
Intermittent vigorous coiitra(*tions of the usophagus are obvious on 
fluoroscopic examination. 

The Cause of the Disease. Since Ilaimay, in 1883, first dcserilied 
its principal features, there have been many \'iews as to its causation, 
and only recently has its irtiology been made more clear. Formerly 
its origin was attributed to such factors as congenital malformation, 
])hren()spasm and spasmodic contraction of the cardiac sphincter 
(cardiospasm). 

The view now held is that the dilatation and hypertrophy develop 
gradually and are for a time a result mainly of functional obstruction 
due to achalasia or lack of relaxation of the lower end of the oesophagus. 
The oesophagus, like the remainder of the alimentary tract, is supplied 
by sympathetic and parasympathetic fibres. The sympathetic fibres 
reach the lower end of the oesophagus vid the thoracic sympathetic 
chain, the splanchnic nerves, and the coeliac plexus (alongside the left 
gastric artery) ; the parasympathetic fibres are from the vagi. Knight’s 
experiments showed that parasympathetic denervation in eats produced 
a condition analagous to cardiospasm ; and that it could be relieved by 
severance of the sympathetic nervous contributions. Only partial 
success followed sympathetic denervations in cardiospasm in man, 
probably on account of interruption of only a few of the nervous 
pathways. 

ULCERS IN THE (ESOPHAGUS 

Ulceration of the mucous membrane of the oesophagus may result 
from the abrasion by a foreign body, careless instrumentation or burning 
by corrosive fluids. Following wasting diseases, so-called decubitus 
ulcers have been found at post-mortem at the upper end of the oeso- 
phagus. Ulcers of tuberculous origin are exceedingly rare. 

Most interest is attached to peptic ulceration of the oesophagus, 
which is relatively common, either in association with peptic ulcer of 
the stomach and duodenum or independently. The ulcer may be of 
the acute or chronic variety, and is always situated at the distal end 
of the oesophagus. It has been ascribed to heterotopic islets of fundal* 
type mucosa, which are found occasionally in the oesophagus. 

An acute ulcer is small, superficial, and usually multiple ; it may be 
responsible for haematemesis. 

A chronic ulcer is usually single^ and has the same anatomical 
characteristics as a similar ulcer in the stomach. It may give rise to 
severe and fatal hsematemesis, but perlcMtion into the mediastinum, 
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pericardium or peritoneum is a more common cause of death. A 
fibrous stricture may follow healing of the ulcer. From the practical 
aspect, gastrostomy may be rendered necessary to promote healing of 
the ulcer or to facilitate treatment of cicatricial stenosis. 

TUMOURS OF THE OSSOPHAGUS 

Simple tumours in the oesophagus are rarities. Those reported are 
submucous lipoma, fibroma and leiomyoma. They may be sessile or 
pedunculated, and may assume considerable length. The larger ones 
may cause obstruction of the oesophagus. 

Cancer of the (Esophagus 

Carcinoma is much the most frequent cause of obstruction of the 
oesophagus. Canc*er at this site — in contrast with other parts of the 
alimentary canal — ^has, despite enormous endeavour, given relatively 
scant reward to surgical efforts. The failure is not due to any peculiar 
quality of the growths (except that they are often advanced when first 
recognized), and the patient’s strength and resistance are depleted at an 
early stage, so he is ill-fitted constitutionally to bear the burden of a 
severe intrathoracic operation. 

Like cancer of the mouth, cancer of the oesophagus may owe its 
origin in some pleasure to chronic irritation. Except in the cervical 
portion, where the sex ratio is about equal, the disease is much more 
common in men than women (5:1); therefore, tobacco juice, alcohol, 
excessively hot food, etc., have been held responsible for irritating the 
mucous membrane. The disease is commonest after the age of fifty. 
Leukoplakia of the oesophagus is commonly observed in old subjects, 
and its presence is often noted in the neighbourhood of a carcinoma, 
anid, as in the tongue, it has been regarded as a precancerous condi- 
tion. It cannot be claimed that syphilis has any relationship either 
through its systemic effects or by producing any local predisposition. 

Statistics vary as to the frequency with which different parts of the 
oesophagus may be affected. Growths tend to appear with greatest 
frequency at those parts of the oesophagus that are subjected to nar- 
rowing by the arch of the aorta, the left bronchus, and the diaphragm. 
Without doubt the most common site is at the level of the arch of the 
aorta or just below it. Next in frequency is the lower part of the 
oesophagus, a few centimetres above the diaphragm, and that part 
may also be involved by carcinoma extending from the cardiac end of 
the stomach. Primary cancer in the cervical part is rare, but there 
may be extension from the pharynx. Dual growths have been met 
with in the oesophagus as in other parts of the alimentary canal. There 
is no evidence that the malignancy of carcinoma of the oesophagus 
varies at different levels. 

Type$ of Growth. Cancer of the oesophagus presents itself in two 
l!|(nfmnQ]i forms : (a) a flat ulcerating type of growth ; (6) a polypoidal 
or cauliflower type. Intermediate types are quite common. In rare 
cases an infiltrating scirrhous type tihat e;stesuls over a wide area of 
the gullet may occur. , \ ‘ t, ? 

'niiie majority of malignant (he oei|gp||^ show the 
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histological features of a squamous-cell carcinoma, but keratinization 
and cell-nest formation are usually lacking. Sometimes a glandular 
type of carcinoma is found, and it is believed to originate in the 
mucous glands, although it has been suggested tliat hi‘t('rotopic gast ric 
mucosa or embryonic epithelium in the 
wall of the oesophagus may explain its 
occurrence. » Basal-cell carcinoma of un- 
differentiated type is met with in a con- 
siderable number of cases, but, unlike the 
common basal-cell carcinoma of the skin, 
it is always malignant. 

Morbid Anatomy. At first the disease* 

^ is confined to the mucous membrane and 
involves a limited area, but by extension 
it gradually encircles the gullet. It is 
stated that the lumen may be reduced to 
5 mm, before dysphagia occurs. Longitu- 
dinal spread is slight in the scirrhous typt*, 
though in the cauliflower type it may bt 
considerable. Tlie ulcerating tyj)e causiss 
lo(;al thickening of the oesophageal wall, 
and has nodular, raised and everted edges 
of irregular outline. The older uleeratt‘d 
portion is hollowed out and the wall of 
the oesophagus may be much reduced in 
thickness at this site, and thus lead to 
perforation. Polypoidal growths have a 
lobulated or villous apf)caranee, with a 
friable surface that ulcerates and bleeds 
readily, and when inspected is generally 
coated with a blood-stained foetid dis- 
charge. Such a tumour produces obstruc- 
tion by its bulk rather than by any changes 
effected in the wall of the oesophagus. 

The oesophageal wall above a growth 
is redder than usual from increased vas- 
cularity and appears relatively immobile 
and stiffened. Patches of leukoplakia arc 
commonly noted in the neighbourhood of 
the tumour. Hypertrophy of the muscle 
and dilatation of the lumen are rarely more Fio. 202. Carcinoma of the 
than slight. distal part of the oeso- 

Mode of Spread. Carcinoma of the phagus. 
oesophagus shows considerable variation in 
its rate of growth and dissemination. In 

some cases the tumour may grow slowly during a period of a or 
more without extending externally and without involvement Of the 
lymph glands ; whereas in others it may involve a considerable part of 
the oesophagus and rapidly invade surrounding structures, or give rise 
to secondary deposits in lymph glands or even distant parts. Spread of 

8. PATH. 15 ‘ 
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the disease is mostly by direct extension and infiltration ; when the 
muscular coat is penetrated local perimsophagitis occurs and fixes the 
oesophagus to the mediastinal structures, which may later become 
involved in the growth. Lymph vascular spread is fairly common and 
is present in at least 50% of cases at autopsy. A growth in the cervical 
part of the oesophagus may cause enlargement of the cervical lymph 

glands on one or both 
sides of the neck. In 
the thorax the medias- 
tinal lymph glands 
may be involved ; and 
the glands at the cardia 
may be involved even 
though the tumour is 
in the midzone of the 
oesophagus. In 
growths at the lowest 
ptirt of the oesophagus 
the cceliac lymph 
glands have been found 
enlarged and there may 
be metastases in the 
liver. Distant spread 
by the blood stream 
is unusual ; its occur- 
rence has been noted 
as a result of invasion 
of the thoracic duct or 
of the pulmonary veins. 

Complications. 
Many secondary com- 
plications may ensue 
when an oesophageal 
cancer spreads out- 
wards or invades ad- 
jacent viscera. Acute 
perforation may occur, 
resulting in medias- 
tinitis, and widespread 
subcutaneous emphysema. Perforatioik is sometimes gradual and an 
abscess develops. Invasion of the trachea, or a bronchus is of relatively 
frequent occurrence and leads to aspiration pneumonia. Penetration of 
the lung with resulting abscess or gangrene is a common tenninal feature, 
but invasion of the pleural cavity with resulting empyema is much 
less common. In the neck and the upper part of the thorax one 
or other of the recurrent laryngeal nerves may be involved in the growth. 
The left recurrent nerve is of greater, length than the right and 
consequently is more frequency im|4ica|^« Secondary involvement 
of the thyroid gland mny in the cervical part of 

^the, oesophagus, and such aii rtiay be ' 

primary tumour of the thyh>id|j^Bixid* 



Fio. 208. Radiogram of an early carcinoma of the 
oesophagus. The tumour was situated immediately 
below the arch of the aorta. 
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When obstruction occurs, emaciation, sometimes with much 
toxsemia, is usually rapid, and it is not checked unless early relief is 
afforded by gastrostomy or other means. When the stomach is exposed 
at operation it is usually found to be smaller than normal from prolonged 
reduction in its activity. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND DUODENUM 

PHYSIOLOGY OF GASTRIC SECRETION AND MOTILITY 

The stomach has several functions. It acts as a mixing chamber for 
food, cools or warms it to the temperature of the body, rehd^ it fluid 
for its passage along the intestine, and secret es p epsin and hydro- 
chloric acid h)r the first stage of protein digestion. In addition, it 
produces an internajjsecretion concerned with hsematopoiesis. 

Gastric Secretion. The acid secretion is ])roduccd by ox yn tic cells 
in the simple tubular glands of the stomacli wall, and, as Pavlov showed 
many years ago, the acid is produced in greatest amount at the cardiac 
end of the stomach, (whereas the secretion is neutral or even alkaline 
near the pylorus.^) 

The flow of acid juice is influenced by j)sychic stimuli and by various 
kinds of food — appetising meats and spiced foods cause a rapid out- 
pouring of jui(fe, whereas bread or albumen- water yields practically 
none. The concentration of acid, however, is maintained at a remarkably 
constant level, and variations in gastric acidity in health and disease 
depend principally upon dej)arturcs from the normal process of neu- 
tralization. Neutralization is effected in health by many factors, but 
principally by the alkaline pancreatic juice. In normal circumstances 
there is frequent regurgitation of this fluid through the pylorus into the 
stomach, and when s|)asm or impaired pyloric control prevents this 
regurgitation the acidity is increased. 

Gastric Motility. TIic motor functions of the stomach are con- 
cerned witli the pro^r mixing of ihe food and with its despatch into 
the duodenum. Tlur^’holc stomach is normally in a state of tone, the 
degree of which varies greatly even in health, and is naturally'^eater 
in those of sthenic build than in visccroplntic persons. The tone is 
interrupted at intervals by c-ontractions, the most important of which 
are true peristaltic waves, which sweep across the stomach as far as the 
pylorus. On the fluorescent screen the waves appear to start at the 
mid-point of the stomach, and increase in depth and intensity as they 
progress. In the later stages of digestion, as the stomach empties, the 
waves appear at progressively higher points, so that eventually they 
may be observed to sweep over the whole organ. In addition to this 
peristalsis, the pyloric canal may exhibit another type of muscular 
' activity, in which it contracts as a whole, independently of the rest of the 
stomach. 

The discharge of gastric contents begins very soon after a meal, 
and at the end of from three to five hours the stomach should be 
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Pyloric Mechanism. The action of the pylorus is of great importance 
in relation to gastric and duodenal disease. It regulates, on the one hand, 
the discharge of suitably prepared food into the diiodenutn, and, on the 
other hand, the proper regurgitation of alkaline j nieces irito the stomach. 
The pylorus is guarded by a well-defined sphincter innervated both by 
the vagus and the sympathetic nerves, the former inhibitory, tlic latter 
motofTh function. Normally, the pylorus i^ in a mild degree of tonic 
contraction, wdiich is scarcely sufficient to close its lumen, and is easily 
overcome by increased pressure in the stomach or in the duodenum. 

It was believed by Pavlov, and later by Cannon, that there is an 
** acid control of the pylorus,” so that excessive discharge of highly acid 
cliyme into the duodenum is prevented by reflex contraction of tlie 
sphincter. It has been shown recently, howevxT, that the sphincter opens 
and closes whatever the chemical reaction of the contents may be, and 
even the direct application of hydrochloric acid through a duodenal 
tube does not necessarily cause the pyloric sphincter to contract. 
Radiological examination indicates that the sphincter relaxes usually 
at every third or fourth peristaltic wave, and that increased gastric 
acidity has only a slight retarding influence upon the emptying process. 

Gastric and Duodenal Pain. Gastric and duodenal pain may be 
severe and incapacitating, yet the stomach and duodenum like other 
abdominal viscera are insensitive to direct stimulation, and when the 
abdomen is opened under local ana!!sthesia they may be cut, clamped or 
cauterized painlessly. 

The pain of an ulcer occurs when gastric acidity is at its highest 
concentration, an hour or two after food, and for this reason it has been 
thought that the pain is due to the direct acid stimulation of exposed 
nerve endings. But similar pain may occur without ulceration and 
without hyperchlorhydria, in patients in whom no gross organic lesion 
is recognizable. It is not uncommon, for example, to find such pain in 
chronic appendiceal disease. For these reasons Hurst has suggested 
that the pain is not due directly to increased acidity, but rather to 
spasm or to stretching of the muscle fibres. In this way can be explained 
thCTFapid relief of pain which sometimes follows eructation, and it is 
possible that part of the virtue of such alkalies as sodium bicarbonate 
lies in stimulating eructation by the rapid liberation of carbon dioxide. 
Diminution of acidity no doubt assists to relieve spasm. 

It is notable that a peptic ulcer may remain completely painless 
during long periods, though demonstrably not healed. This would 
suggest that the pain is mainly due to superadded inflammation. 
Kinsella quotes observations which show fHat" 'whilst the normal 
stomach, exposed under local anaesthesia, is insensitive to pressure, 
manipulation of the stomach in the region of an ulcer is painful. He 
attributes the pain of peptic ulceration to congestion and consequent 
increased tension within the stomach wall. 

PEPTIC ULCER 

Peptic ulcers may develop on any portion of the alimentary tract 
exposed to the action of the gastric juice. The great majority ocevir in 
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the stomach and duodenum, and such gastric and duodenal ulcers will 
be described in detail in this chapter. It will not be out of place to 
mention at this point, however, that peptic ulcers of similar type occur 
also in the distal portion of the oes(y>hagus (see p. #47), in the jej unu m 
after the performance of gastro-jejunostomy (see p. 464), and rarely in 
other parts of the small intestines {see p. 497). 

Acute Ulcer 

It seems pos^le that all ulcers are at first acute. Acute ulcers may 
be single, but they are often multiple, and may occur in any part of the 
stomach or the duodenum. They arise from a variety o^ causes, and are 
common in the later phases of many acute infective and toxic conditions. 
The duodenal ulceration that follows extensive bums belongs to this 
category. Acute ulcers are round or oval, and at first they are mere 
^rosions of the mucous membrlEim. If t&ey extend they penetrate the 
jli^pcr coats of the wall by progressive sloughing, which diminishes in 
^l^ent as the ulcer deepens and gives the ulcer a characteristic terraced 
^pearance. Acute ulcers are apt to erode arterioles, and to cause 
iii^harrhage. ^ess commonly they penetrate all the coats and perforate 
sil^denly into the general peritoneal cavityj Microscopically, there is 
often a striking absence of inflammatory change, and apart from some 
ceckma the surfbunding wall may show little deviation from the normal. 

The great majority of acute ulcers undoubtedly heal rapidly within 
a few weeks of their onset and do not recur. Only relatively few persist, 
but this small proportion of chronic ulcers forms the bulk of those seen 
by the surgeon. 

Chronic Ulcer 

Chronic ulcers show a remarkable tendency to be restricted to 
certain very limited regions in the stomach and duodenum. In the 



Fio. 204. Sites of peptic ulceration. The shaded portions indicate the 
sites of the great majority of peptic ulcers. 


stomach the “ ulcer-bearing area ” indudes the smaller curvature and 
the adjacent anterior and postep^r surfaces, froifinthe iBsophageal 
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orifice to about 1 J inches from the pylorus ; (in the duodenum the area 
affeHed is | to 1 inch from the pylorus^'' It has been estimated that 90% 
of chronic ulcers are found in these situations. LThe pylorus itself is but 
uncommonly the site of ulceration (5% to 10%), and the great majority 
of so-called pyloric ulcers are actually situated in the duodenum. The 
greater curvature, fundus and cardia are only very rarely affected. 

Two OF more chronic ulcers frequently coexist. “ Kissing 
duodenal ulcers arc common, and coincident gastric and BUodenal 
ulcers are sometimes found. Failure to recognize such a coincident 
ulcer accounts for some of the unsatisfactory results of operation. 

Frequency and Incidence. Surgical statistics show that chronic 
ulcers occur more commonly in the duodenum than in the stomach, and 



Fio. 205. Duodenal ulcers. Two ulcers, characteristically small and 
rounded, arc situated on the anterior and posterior wall respectively, 
about 1 cm. beyond the pylorus. The anterior ulcer has perforated. 

that while gastric ulcer is equally common in the two sexes, ^uodenal 
ulcer is far more frequent in men than in women. - Wilkie states that in 
800 cases, the proportion of duodenal ulcer to gastric ulcer was 8*8 to 1, 
and duodenal ulcer occurred three times more commonly in males than 
in females. Ulcers are rare in childhood and adolescence, and the 
great majority occur in adult life, the incidence being greatest in the 
third and fourth decades. Ulcers are very common in Great Britain 
an? Korth America and in certain parts of India, whereas they are 
extremely rare in certain other countries, notably China. This incidence 
is no doubt attributable principally to the dietary, which includes a high 
proportion of meat and highly spiced foods in the former countries, and 
is almost wholly vegetarian in the last-named country. 

Morbid Anatomy. Duodened ulcers are round or oval. Grastric 
ulcers, at first round, may s^ri^ from ttesinaller curvature, to assume 
a saddle shape, and may reach large ulcer is surrountd^Jiy 

smooth mucosa which approaches or Overhangs the crater. Tlie 
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excavation has a regular, sharply defined edge, and its walls are verticpJ, 
extending steeply to the floor of the ulcer, so that often there is a 
typically “ punched out ” appearance. It is important to recognize 
that almost invariably there is a complete breach of the muscle coat, 
no trace of which is recognizable in the floor of the ulcer. The ulcer 
extends most frequently to the subscrous .feiyer, which is fibrous, 
oedematous and thickcru^d. When the viscus is exposed at operation 
the only visible indication of the ulcer may be this thickened subserosa, 
stippled with numerous capillary vessels. In other cases, the external 
signs of an ulcer are more obvious ; the peritoneum is puckered and 
scarred, anh^matous tags of onH^ntuni cover it, and there may be 
adhesion to other organs. 

When the ulcer is spreading, small sloughs extend beyond the 
margins of I lie crater, satellite acute idcers appear in the neighbouring 



Fui. 200. Chronic gastric ulcer, situated near the smaller curvature of 
the stomach, and invading the pancreas. Note the fibrosis and in- 
drawing of the surrounding mucous membrane. (After Cniveilhier.) 

mucosa, and, in addition, a varying degree of catarrhal inflammation is 
present. 

Microscopi(!ally, the door and margins of the ulcer show the changes 
characteristic of a chronic inflammatory process. The crater is lined by 
necrotic material, and this is surrounded by dense fibrous tissue con- 
taining areas of lymphocytic or polymorph infiltration. Often there is 
a consid(Table degree of endarteritis obliterans, and this is of importance 
in diminishing the tendency to excessive haemorrhage. Newcomb has 
drawn attention to another feature characteristic of chronic ulcers, 
namely, that the muscle fibres at the edge of the ulcer are spread out 
fanwise and eventually approximate to and fuse with the fibres of the 
muscularis mucosa?. At the margin of the ulcer the epithelium is 
distorted by the fibrous tissue, and the tubules of the mucosa are 
dilated and irregular in shape ; this is a point of some importance, for 
the distortion and irregularity may simulate cancer. 

iStiology of Peptic Ulcer 

Since peptic ulcer occurs only in those parts of the alimentary tract 
to w hich the gastric juice has access, it is clear that the ii;pinediate cause 
of the ulcer is erosion >y-.j^tic digestitt^ The nonnalolnucous mem- 
brane is immune to such : : it thej*efore, that the 

formation of an ulcer may n^ult /from loss of this protective 
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immunity or from alimentation of the digestive activity of the juice. 

It has been suggested that the mucous membrane is devit^ilizcd as 
a result of thrombosis in one of the end arteries of the stomach wall 
(Virchow) or of infection (Rosenow), but of this there is little evidence. 
On the other hand^fhere is a good deal of support for the view that 
incrig3cj$e in the digestive activity of the juie(^ is at least one of the 
factors involved. Hyperehlorhydria almost invariably accompanies 
ulcer of the duodeiuim p in gastric ulcer it is not so common, but here 
the acidity may be masked by the gastritis which is commonly present. * 

Recent observations t^mphasize the importance of a constitutional 
predisposition to uletT. A familial tendency is evident in over 10% of 
cases and is sometimes very striking. Draper has drawn attention to a 
special anthropometric type* which he believes to be associat(*d with the 
predisposition to ulcer, a type characterized by a i)articular facial 
conformation — a long narrow face with deeply etched naso-labial folds — 
and by certain special features of cranial shape. 

But the clearest evidence of a predisposition is to be found in the 
nervous constitution or temperament of ulcer patients, who are commonly 
of the type described as vagotonic — h‘an, energ(‘tic, restless, over- 
conscientious. This tendency is most marked in duodenal ulcer ; 
indeed it is quite exceptional to sec a duodenal ulcer in any other type 
of person. In gastric ulcer the tendency is less clear. 

The relation of peptic ulcer to nervous tension is supported by 
much clinical evidence ; for example, tlu* high incidence of ulcer in 
executives and professional men, the rapid relief of symptoms brought 
about by resting in bed or going on holiday, and the frequency with 
which relapses follow periods of emotional strain. In this latter connec;- 
tion, Davies and Stewart have shown that hjcmatcmcsis commonly 
follows shortly after acute worry over financial, domestic or family 
dilTiculties. Similarly it has been shown that the incidence of perfora- ^ 
tions is increased during periods of anxiety, for example in districts 
subjected to intense air bombardment. 

These observations suggest that the cause of pe[)tie ulcer is to be 
found in a disturbance of the innervation of the stomach. Tlui stomach 
is supplied by both vagus and sympathetic librcs, and while their 
effects are by no means clear or distinct, it may be said, in general 
terms, that the action of the vagus is both motor and secretory, while 
that of the sympathetic is to antagonize these actions. Thus a pre- 
ponderance of vagus stimulation leads to increased motility, with 
spasm, and to increased secretion, with hyperehlorhydria. 

It is known, moreover, that the vagus centre in the hy[)othalamus 
is affected markedly by stimulation from the higher centres. In conse- 
quence the stomach is very sensitive to psychic and emotional influences. 
Pavlov’s experiments on dogs submitted to sham feeding showed how 
the mere sight of food stimulated the secretion of gastric juice ; while 
recently Wolf and Wolff, by observations on a man with a gastric 
fistula, have shown that not only the secretion but also the motility 
and vascularity of the stomach are influenced by nervous stresses. 
Indeed, it may be said that the stomach is the mirror of emotions ; it 
may blush with shame or grow piJc with rage, writhe in anger or s|iffen 
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with fc*ar.* The importance of these reactions in relation to peptic 
ulcer nmls no emphasis. 

It seems probable that in a patient thus predisposed, the formation 
of the ulcer may be determined by a variety of factors — tobacco smoking, 
focal sepsis and the like. Somervell has suggested, on the basis of his 
experience in Travan(*orc, that the mucous membrane may be devitalized 
as a result of vitamin delieiency ; but in Great Britain and America, 
where ulcer is common in every social class, the influence of diet is 
}>robably v<Ty slight. The manner of eating, on the other hand, may 
be quite important. Ulcer patients commonly eat their food too hot 
and too quickly, and it may well be that the unmasticated coarse Imnps 
traumatize th<^ mucous membrane and thus render it liable to ulceration. 

The precise localization of chronic ulcers to the “ ulcer-bearing 
sites (p. 454) provides further evidence of the importance of trauma 
as an ictiological factor. The lesser curvature and adjacent surfaces of 
the stomach constitute the principal food route or “ magenstrasse ” 
along which jiasses the great bulk of food entering the stomach, and this 
area is consequently subject to more than its share of wear or tear. 
Similarly, the duodenal ulcer-bearing areas arc situated just where the 
wall is exposed to the full force of the highly acid chyme expelled 
through the pylorus. 

Course^ Complications and Sequelae of Ulceration 

A remarkable characteristic of chronic ulcers is the periodicity of 
the clinical features, phases of complete freedom from symptoms 
alternating witli phases of discomfort. It is diflicult to believe that the 
free intervals indicate temporary healing of the ulcer, but rather it 
would seem that they represent phases of quiescence. True healing of 
an ulcer of any considerable size can probably not be achieved under 
the most favourable circumstances in less than several weeks, and if 
extensive adhesions arc present th<‘. period required must be longer still. 

Haematemesis and Melaena. The occurrence of bleeding, in the 
form of a slow ooze from the raw surface, is very common, especially 
when the ulcer is in an active spreading phase, and the examination of 
the fieces for occult blood is an important part of the clinical investiga- 
tion. More copious haemorrhage occurs less commonly, giving rise to 
obvious melaena or to haematemesis, and may be so severe as to prove 
fatal. 

According to Buhner, more than 10% of cases admitted to hospital 
on account of haematemesis prove fatal. 

Hajmorrhage may occur in either acute oj^ chronic, ulceration. In 
Buhner’s 578 cases thexe were 257 acute and 821 chronic. The more 
severe types of hsenmrrhage are the result of chronic ulceration more 
often tliah "acute, for fhe reason that the indurated fibrous" tissue at the 
base of a chronic ulcer tends to prevent retraction of the bleeding 
vessel. It is important to note, however, that severe and even fatal 
haemorrhage may take place from an ulcer so small as to elude careful 
search. This is a point of importance when the question of operative 
treatment is being considered. 

Hsemorrhage from an Ulcer is occasionally so profuse as to cause 
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death within a few hours. This is most likely to occur when a large 
vessel, a major branch or even the main stem of one of the, arteries 
supplying the stomach, is eroded. More commonly, liowevei, death 
occurs as a result of continued or recurrent but less profuse bleeding. 
The haemorrhage may not have been copious initially, but is continued 
or recurs during several days or even a few weeks. In cases ol repeated 
severe haematemesis, the mortality rate is over 50% (Davies and 
Nevin). In such cases, if the bleeding is not too profuse, the red cell 
count may be maintained at a moderately high level by mobJization 
of the red cells held in reserve in the bone marrow and spleen, \ind by 
rapid production of new red cells. The haemoglobin, however, cannot 
be restored so rapidly, and the haemoglobin content of the blood falls 
to 20% or even lower. This impairs the transport of oxygen, leads to 
tissue anoxaemia, and finally brings about a reduction of the alkali 
reserve (acidosis). 

Penetration and Perforation.(^Ulccrs on the posterior wall df the 
stomach or duodenum rarely perforate acutely, but rather tend to 
penetrate adjacent viscera that have become fixed to the stomach or 
duodenum by adhesions.^ The pancreas is the viscus most frequently 
penetrated, and the ulcer may exfend deeply into its substance. In 
the neighbourhood of the ulcer the pancreas undergoes chronic inflam- 
matory changes, but it is remarkable that acute pancreatitis is a rare 
complication, and that there is rarely any demonstrable deficiency of 
pancreative function. 

In a few cases a posterior ulcer penetrates towards the li^r, or it 
may give rise to abscess formation in the omental bursa or in the 
subphrenic region. Rarely, a penetrating ulcer may open into the 
transverse colon, forming a gastrocolic fistula. An ulcer has even 
been known, in exceptional cases, to perforate into the jejunum, giving 
rise to a natural gastrojejunostomy. 

Acute perforation into the general peritoneal cavity is now a 
common complication. It has not always been so. Until the close of 
the nineteenth century it was rare, but since then its frequency has 
increased progressively. Thus in Glasgow between 3924 and 1944 
the disease has more than doubled in frequency. Moreover there 
has been a curious change in incidence. In the nineteenth century 
most perforations were gastric perforations and the majority affected 
women, especially girls aged from eighteen to twenty-eight years. Now 
duodenal perforations greatly exceed gastric (in the proportion of nearly 
seven to 6ne),"^'rn eif l^f eJagefited..J^ JUore often than women (again 
nearly twenty to one) and the curve of age incidence is flatter, with 
most cases occurring between twent y-five and_ forty-five years. /^A 
perforated gastric ulcer is considerably more dangerous than a perforaW 
duodenal ulcer, for the perforation is generally of larger size and the 
peritoneal cavity is flooded by large amounts of the highly irritating 
and sometimes infected gastric contents, whereas a duodenal perforation 
is usually small, and such fluid as escapes is less irritating.^"^ 

The ulcer may be an acute one of recent onset, but is far more 
often chronic, as indicated by the clinical history and by the naked-eye 
character of the ulcer. It is true that the clinical history obtained 
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during the agony of a perforation often makes no mention of previous 
indigestion, but careful questioning subsequent to operation will 
generally elicit a clear history of long-standing stomach trouble. In 
rare cases, a patient may suffer two or even three perforations, either 
of the same or of consecutive ulcers. 

Perforation of an ulcer is due to sloughing of an unsupported portion 
of its floor, probably due in most cases to interference with its blood 
supply. Often the perforation is of large size, half a centimetre or even 
larger, 'ounded or oval and with a smooth, indurated margin. Less 
frequently the perforation is so small as to be classed as a “leak.” 
Such i leaking ulcer is most commonly situated in the anterior wall of 
the duodenum. It permits the escape of a little fluid, which gravitates 
towaids the right iliac fossa and may give rise to pain in that area. 



Fas. 207. llour-glaSKS (Icfoririity of the stoinncti, due to fibrosis round a 
- erh runic gastric ulcer. 

(Museum of Hoyul College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 

A leaking ulcer may become occluded by omental adhesion and remain 
healed, but more often it enlarges gradually and assumes the character 
of a complete perforation. 

The peritonitis resulting from perforation of a peptic ulcer is at 
first often non-infectivc, and is due to the irritant action of the gastric 
or duodenal fluids. The peritoneal exudate may be sterile in nearly 
70% of cases (Deaver and Pfeiffer). Owing to reflex inhibition of the 
secretion of acid gastric juice, however, organisms swallowed in the 
saliva or already present in the stomach proliferate rapidly, and in the 
later stages the peritonitis is predominantly infective in type. 

Pyloric or Duodenal Stenosis. This is an end-result of chronic 
duodenal ulceration, and the stenosis may eventually progress to an 
extreme degree. Obstruction leads to hypertrophy of the gastric 
musculature and to dilatation of the ston^ch, and this may proceed 
till the visciis fills the greater pwt of the abdoinen. The dilatation often 
affects particularly the pyloric antrum, and thus the obstructed stomach 
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is distended to the right as well as to the lefc of the mid-line. In 
extreme degrees of stenosis there may be almost eomplete stasis of tlie 
gastric contents for twenty-four hours or longer. 

When such severe gastric stasis is present, special features may 
be added. There is great dehydration of the tissues, from loss of fluids 
by vomiting and from exudation into the liugely distended stoinaeh. 
Later there are headaches, drowsiness, and even suppression of urine, 
so that the condition may be mistaken for the uriemia of late renal 
disease. Lastly, signs of muscular irritability may develop, eulrniiiating 
in tetanic contractions of the feet and hands — so-ealled earpo-pechd 
spasms. These features are now recognized to be manifestations of 



Fig. 208 . Hour-glass deformity of the stomach, in a woman aged forty- 
three years. The contracture was due to a chronic gastric ulcer. 

alkalosis, which is due partly to the dehydration and partly to loss 
of hydrochloric acid by vomiting and by combination with toxins. 

Hour-glass Deformity. The great majority of examples of this 
deformity are the results of chronic gastric ulceration, but a few arise 
from malignant disease, or from perigastric adhesions. Exceptionally 
the deformity is congenital. Wojpacn arc affected in more than 00% 
of cases. The contracture usually follows intramural fibrosis around 
an ulcer. It is usually situated nearer to the pylorus than to the 
fundus, and consequently the proximal sac is usually the greater. If 
the contracture is at a higher point the upper sac may be entirely con- 
cealed by the rib margin and may thus be overlooked during operation. 
The fibrosis has the effect of approximating the greater curvature at 
the affected point to the smaller cuiySttfie, anS thus the orifice between 
the two sacs is never at the lowe^ point of the up|>er sac. This is clearly 
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seen in radiograms, in which the o])aque meal gives a “ water-spout ” 
or “ tea-pot ” appearance. Not infrequently the ulcer heals, leaving a 
thin fibrous ring encircling the orifice. In other cases an active ulcer 



Fig. 209. Ulcer and CMncer of the Stomach. (1) Chronic peptic ulcer. 
The de(^) ci:ateE has penetrated the inuscic coat, and its flqor is com- 
posed of tliickened, fibrous subscrous coat. Note the large blood 
vessels embedded In fibrous tissue. (2) Ulcer-cancer. Malignant 
change in a pre-existing peptic ulcer. Epithelium from the mucous 
membrane at the edge of the crater is proliferating and spreading deeply. 
(8) Ulcerating cancer of the stomach. The crater is raised above 
the level of the mucous membrane. Its floor is composed of necrotic 
tumour tissue. 


may remain, surrounded by a large inflammatory mass and adherent 
to adjacent structures. ' Quite commonly the hour-glass deformity is 
| 4 ccompanied by pyloric stenosis — whence the lower sac may likewise 
‘ibecome greatly dilated. 

Maligiiant Change In a CItronic IJlcer. this change, the so-called 
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carcinoma ex ulcere or ulccr-cancer, may follow gastric ulcer but n<‘vor 
duodenal ulcer. 

It is important jil once to distinguish elearly n carcinoma cjc ulcere 
from a primary carcinoma in which secondary ulceration has taken 
place. TIic distinction is best made by cutting across the ulcer. A 
primary peptic ulcer of any considerable size lias one very striking 
feati^e, namely, that it penetrates the muscular coat of the stomaeli 
aiiSr erodes a large circular' gap in it. M primary carcinoma, on the 
other hand, though it penetrates ancr* invades the musck*, ii()t‘s not 
destroy it entirely, and traces of muscular fibres may be recoghizcft 
in its substance to quite a late stage (fee Fig. 201)). 

Frequency of Malignant Chang^, The frequency of malignant 
change in gastric* ulcer is a subject which in recent years has been 
much debated. It is obviously imporlant from the therapeutic stand- 



Fk;. 210. Ulcer-cancer of the stomach. A large penetrating crater of a 
chronic ulcer is surrounded by an irregular, raised, indurated earcinoma. 
covrtegy of Mr, J. Af . Graham.) 

point, for an ulcer that might otherwise be considered suitable for 
medical treatment cannot justifiably be dealt with medically if it is 
likely to become malignant, and the same consideration obtains in the 
choice of conservative as opposed tt^ radical surgical nu'thods. 

The estimates formed by different observers of the frequency of 
ulcer-cancer show wide variations, according to the criteria upon 
which the diagnosis is based. The problem may be apf)roached from 
the pathological standpoint, cither by examining pef*tic ulcers for 
evidence of malignancy or by examining carcinoma for evidence of 
old ulceration ; it may be approached from the clinical standpoint by 
examining case histories and ‘‘ follow up records. 

(1) A large proportion of chronic peptic ulcers contain near their 
margins small groups of atypical epithelial cells arranged in clumps or 
irregular tubules. Some patholo^sts have regarded these cells as 
evidence of early malignancy and have formed a high estimate of the 
frequency of ulcer-cancer. Others, however, look upon such atypical 
appearances as due to simple hyperplasia or to distortion by fibrosis, 
and their estimate is correspondhigly much lower. 
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(2) When gastric carcinomata are examined the difficulty is to 
assess the evidence of pre-existing simple chronic ulcer. According to 
Newcomb, tlicre arc three histological criteria upon which this diagnosis 
can be based : («) a complete gap in the muscle tissue of the stomach, 
(fe) old-standing fibrosis in the base of the ulcer, (c) approximation or 
fusion of the muscularis mucosjc and the main muscle layer at the 
margin of the ulcer. Applying these criteria to 200 specimens of ulcer 
or carcinoma, Newcomb found six cases in which there was definite 
evidence of carcinoma originating in a simple ulcer. 

(8) On the clinical side, the liistory of chronic dyspepsia in a case 
of gastric (*arcinoma is strong presumptive evidence that the growth 
has originated in an ulcer. Investigations from this standpoint have, 
however, given widely varying results. 

More reliable figures may be obtained by following up the after-history 
of patients known to have a chronic ulcer. This has been done by 
Balfour, in cases subjected to the therapeutic test of conservative 
surgery. In his series of 1,280 cases, mainly treated by simple gastro- 
jejunostomy, less<sithau 0% eventually developed carcinoma of the 
stomach. Even in tliesc cases, moreover, proof was lacking that the 
growth originated in the ulcerated portion of the stomach. 

Since the observations of competent workers show such wide 
variations, it is difli(*ult to form an accurate estimate of the frcciucncy 
of ulcer-cancer. It is probably true, however, to say that most autho- 
rities believe that not more than 6% of chronic ulcers become malignant, 
and not more than 10% to 1 5% of gastric carcinomata arise from chronic 
ulcers. 


Gastrojejunal and Jejunal Ulcer 

iJiccrs at or near the stoma constitute a particularly disturbing 
and troublesome complication of operations for peptic ulcer, and they 
are largely responsible for the dissatisfaction which, rightly or wrongly, 
lias been felt in recent years in regard to this type of surgery. 

Anastomotic ulcers occur nearly always in males, ai\d as a com- 
plication of operations for djipdci^l ulcer v^They are rare following 
operations for gastric ulcer, and ^most unknown in cases of gastric 
carcinoma, 

The frequency of anastomotic ulceration has been the subject of 
much controversy. It has been variously estimated as occurring after 
1 % or as many as 15% of gastric operations. The most reliable statistics 
are those of Walton, who followed up every one of 1,859 gastric and 
duodenal cases operated upon by himself. In this series, gastrojejunal 
ulcer developed thirty times, an incidence of 1*6%. In twenty-nine 
cases the primary operation was for duodenal ulcer, in the remaining 
case it was for gastric ulcer. 

The type of primary operation most likely to be followed by ulcera- 
tion at the anastomosis is gastrojejunostomy, but gastrectomy and the 
various types of gastroduodenostomy are not immune. In Walton’s 
series, gastrojejunal ulcer occurred in 2-2% of the cases subjected to 
gastrojejunostomy and in 0-4i8% of those subjected to partial gastrec- 
tomy. It is generally thought that anterior gastrojejunostomy is. 
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more liable to this complication than the posterior operation, although 
this view is not borne out by Walton’s investigation. 

Secondary ulceration is most likely to arise in the presence of that 
most important factor, an in crease d acidity of tlie gastric juice. The 
importance of this is demonstrated Iby*^ the fact that in spite of the 
added neutralization afforded by the anastomosis, 70% of cases of gastro- 
jejunal ulcer show persistent hyperchlorhydria. For this reason a 
patient with much hyperchlorhydria, being particularly liable to 
secondary ulceration, should not be submitted to gastrojejunostomy. 
There is some evidence to suggest that the liyperchlorhydria is a con- 
genita], and perha})s a familial disorder. It is noteworthy that some 



Fig. 211. (iastro-jejuiml ulcer. A deep ulcer is seen immediately on the 
jejunal side of the anastomosis. Death resulted from hiemorrhage 
from ail artery which can be seen at the right side of the crater. 

{By courtesy of Prof. J. W, S, Blacklock.) 

patients are particularly prone to develop anastomotic ulcers, whatever 
the type of operation performed. They may develop new ulcers succes- 
sively after repeated operative interference. 

Formerly it was usual to attribute an important role in the formation 
of anastomotic ulcers to local agents resulting directly from tlie oi)crative 
procedure, e.g., torsion or other malposition of the jejunal loop, clamp 
trauma, the occurrence of a hsematoma at the suture line, or the irritation 
of an unabsorbable silk thread. Some of these {lossibly play a part in a 
few cases, but their importance^ is undoubtedly much less than was at 
one time thought. Other predisposing factors include those which have 
been mentioned in connexion with the etiology of peptic ulcer in 
general, namely, infective foci, tobacco, highly acid foods, irritant foods 
and irregular meals. 
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Gastrojejunal or jejunal ulcers may occur at almost any period 
after operation, from a few weeks to several years. In a large proportion 
of pati(*nts in whom this complication develops it is possible to obtain 
a history of pain in the immediate post-operative period, and it seems 
likely that tiic great majority of ulcers originate then — a point which 
emphasizes the need for (careful post-operative diet and alkali treatment. 
Ulcers that first give rise to symptoms later than four years after 
operation are uncommon, although there are cases on record in which 
the symptoms appeared as late as fourteen years after the original 
operation. 

The ulcer may be situated either near the anastomosis, at its margins 
or in the jejunum at some distance from the opening. The majority 
abut on the line of anastomosis, cither on its gastric or jejunal side and 
the suture line forms one margin to the ulcer. According to Walton, 
jejunal ulcers remote from the anastomosis are exceptional. When they 
occur they are situated in the jejunum directly opposite, or a few 
centimetres down the efferent loop, but very seldom in the afferent 
loop, owing to the alkalinity of its contents. In its life history the 
ulcer resembles a chronic gastric or duodenal ulcer, and is equally apt to 
bleed and to perforate into the general peritoneal cavity. It possesses 
a somewhat distinctive feature, however, in a special tendency to 
adhere to neighbouring structures, especially the mesocolon, and to 
form a large inflammatory mass round a relatively small crater. The ^ 
ulcer is moreover apt to implicate adjacent viscera, particularly the 
colon, and eventually to perforate into it, with the formation of a fistula. 
The fistula may be between the stomach and the colon — gasiro-colic 
fistula ; between the anastomosis and the colon — gastro-jejunocolic 
fistula ; or between the jejunum and the colon — jejuno-colic fistula. 
The development of a fistulous communication with the colon is sug- 
gested by the discomfort which may ensue from one or other or a 
combination of such symptoms as foul eructation or faT.al vomiting, 
diarrhoea, and wasting. It is noteworthy that when the fistula is well 
established pain may be lessened or disappear as there is a tendency for 
the ulcer to heal. The fibrosis consequent on the healing of the ulcer 
may be responsible for obstruction at the stoma or in the colon. 

Pathological Complications of Operations for Ulcer 

Of all the operations that have been advocated for peptic ulceration 
the most widely adopted has been some form of gastrojejunostomy, 
either by the older anterior or, more commonly, by the posterior method. 
One disadvantage of this operation, remarkably enough, is the great 
ease with which it may be performed, and in former years this led to 
its use in a lai^e number of cases for which it was entirely unsuitable. 
To this, as '^cll as to faulty technique, are attributable the complications, 
which, though rare in comparison to the number of operations performed, 
are so distressing as to have been responsible for the aphorism, gastro- 
enterostomy — ^a disease.” 

Reference has already been made to the occurrence of secondary 
ulceration at the anastomosis, which may follow gastrojejunostomy or 
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other forms of short-circuiting operation. Ifeniorrhage from a vessel 
at the line of suture, leakage of infective matter into the peritoneal 
cavity (a remarkably rare event), excessive formation of adhesions, and 
other complications which are not peculiar to this type of operation, 
need merely be mentioned. A complication of some frequency is 
pernicious vomitings which may be associated with a so-callcd vicious 
circle.” It is probably due most often to an improper choice of opera- 
tion, for instance, to the performance of gastrojejunostomy where no 
gross organic lesion exists, or where some condition such as a duodenal 
ileus remains unrecognized, but it may arise from errors in operative 
technique, when it is actually a manifestation of a form of high intestinal 
obstruction. In this latter type there is bilious vomiting, which may 
commence within a week of operation and be so severe as to prove fatal. 
More often, however, the onset is longer delayed and the obstruction 
takes a chronic or intermittent form. 

The technical defects that occasion this complication are varied, but 
most commonly there is angulation or kinking of the afferent or efferent 
jejunal loop or even of both. Angulation of the afferent loop is likely to 
occur if this loop is made unduly long, when it forms a reservoir for bile 
and pancreatic secretion, the weight of which, by dragging on the 
stoma, aggravates any existing obstructive element ; the contents of 
the loop, forbidden exit vid the stoma, are regurgitated through the 
pylorus. Obstruction at the anastomosis may occur when the transverse 
colon and its mesentery are unduly short, a condition especially likely 
to be found in obese subjects, and the making of an inadeejuate aperture 
in the mesocolon may have a similar effect. In other cases, and par- 
ticularly where the stomach is small and tonic, the jejunal loop is 
drawn up into the omental bursa and is thus kinked. Lastly, obstruction 
may result from less common causes, such as torsion of the jejunum 
during the suturing process, or even volvulus of the afferent loop around 
the fixed point of the anastomosis. 

An occasional complication of posterior gastrojejunostomy is 
herniation of a loop or even of the whole of the small intestine into the 
omental bursa. The resulting symptoms may be very acute and rapidly 
fatal, or they may be chronic or intermittent. Somewhat similarly 
hernia may occur between the afferent loop and the transverse meso- 
colon. In this case the intestine remains in the greater peritoneal 
sac. Even more rarely intussusception of the afferent jejunal loop into 
the stomach may occur, and retrograde intussusception of the efferent 
loop has also been described ; in instances of this last compli(!ation the 
gastric acidity has usually been very high, and it may be presumed that 
violent antiperistaltic waves have been excited by this irritation. 


CARCINOMA OF THE STOMACH 

This is one of the commonest of new growths in man, and from its 
malignancy, its insidiousness of onset, and its deep-seated situation, 
it is one of the most difficult to eradicate. It occurs most commonly 
between the ages of forty and sixty, though occasionally it may be found 
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much earlier in life. The male sex is affected more often than the female, 
in the proportion of 8 to 2. 

It is generally believed that there are two important predisposing 
factors — chroniej^astritis and gastric ulcer. The views held in regard to 
the relationsKipTw gastric ulcer to carcinoma have already been dis- 
cussed, and it will be suflicient to state here that such a relation can 
only be demonstrated in a small proportion, perhaps 10% to 15% of 
cancers. 

Chronic gastritis is doubtless a more common predisposing cause, 
and indeed some authorities claim that it is an almost invariable ante- 



Fig. 212. Carcinoma of the stomach (seen from behind). The j?rowth has 
originated near tiie pylorus and has spread thence, encircling and 
constricting the pyloric antrum. 

{Department of Sttrqerp, llvh'etsxty of Edinburgh.) 

cedent of carcinoma. Chrenie gastritis is probably responsible for the 
achlorhydria characteristic of carcinoma of the stomach. 

Tliere are some interesting differences between the incidence of 
carcinoma of the stomach in different countries. In Great Britain, 
carcinoma of the stomach accounts for 22% of all types of cancer in 
man, as compared with 42% in America, 55 % in Holland, Bavaria and 
Spain, and 66% in Czechoslovakia. According to Hurst, the differences 
in this country and Holland are mainly accountable by dietetic habits, 
for wo^kjdione under his supervision appears to show that the Dutch 
smoke m^re, consume more alcohol and spiced and overheated foods, 
Ohew their food iiisufficiently and eat it too quickly. Ural sepsis, which 
is also more common in Holland than in this country, may be another 
predisposing factor. 

It fe usual to describe four principal varieties of. gastric cancer: 
(i) the sessilejDj (2) the polypoid or proliferative, (8) the 
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colloid or mucoid, and (4) the atropic or leather-bottle. The fourth 
variety, though rare, is such a distinctive one as to be regarded sepa- 
rately, but it should be clearly recognized that the others are not so 
much distinct diseases as deviations from a common type. The great 
majority of gastric carciiu^mata arc intermediate forms having some of 
the characteristics of all. A fifth type of growth requires also to be 
mentioned, a»squamous-eell carcinoma, which is oeeasionally found at 
the cardiac end ; it may be derived from the lower end of the oeso- 
phagus or from heterotopic oesophageal mucous membrane in the 
stomach close to the cardia. 

(1) The Sessile or Ulcerating Form. This is the most common type 
of growth, and is also the most malignant, for it is usually syinptomless 



Kjo. 21 a. Carcinoma of the stomach. The growth, which has originated 
near the smaller curvature, forms a massive tumour projecting into the 
cavity of the stomach. Note the hypertrophy and “ fragmentation ” 
of the muscle coat. 

(By courtesy of Mr. J. M. Orafiam.) 

in the early stages, it infiltrates widely, and soon gives rise to metastases. 
It occurs principally in the pyloric region and at the smaller curvature, 
though no part of the stomach is exempt. The growth is of a scirrhous 
nature, hard and fibrous. At first it is confined mainly to the mucous 
and submucous coats, extending widely in these planes ; later it pene- 
trates the muscularis to reach the peritoneal aspect. The surface of the 
growth is usually ulcerated, with a shallow crater lined by necrotic 
malignant tissue and with hard, raised, rolled mai^ins. 

Microscopically, growths of this type are composed of spheroidal 
or sometimes columnar epithelial cells in a well-formed fibrous stroma. 
The epithelial cells may be arranged in irregular tubules or acini but are 
often scattered irregularly in small groups. To this latter type the term 
“ carcinoma simplex ” has sometimes been applied. 

(2) The Polypoid or Proliferative Form. This is a less common type. 
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It terms a bulky, soft, cauliflower-like mass which projects into the 
stomach. When situated towards the pylorus it tends, in virtue of its 
bulk, to cause some obstruction early in the disease. The superficial 
part of the growth rapidly degenerates and local surface ulceration 
occurs, leading to frequent haemorrhage, to secondary infection, and to 
early cachexia. 

Microscopically, this type of growtli is usually composed mainly of 
columnar cells, arranged principally as irregular tubules or acini ; but 
spheroidal cells also are found. The tumour is often soft or “ ence- 
phaloid,’* with a scanty, poorly formed stroma, and degenerative 
changes are common. 

(8) The Colloid or Mucoid Form. This variety also occurs as a rule 
in the pyloric region. It is somewhat rare, and is usually regarded as a 



Fio. 214. Cancer of the stomach. The tumour is composed of spheroidal 
and columnar cells in an irregular acinar formation. 

{Departvwnl of Stirgcty, UniverHty of Edinburgh,) 

form of degenerative change rather than a special type, but its charac- 
teristics are sufficiently discinctivc to merit separate description. The 
tumoumon section has a peculiar translucent appearance. A char- 
acteristic feature is the tendency of the growth to extend to the peri- 
toneal surface. Adjacent structures are invaded, and the liver, spleen 
and other organs may be glued together by a thick casing of gelatinous 
material. Microscopically, the striking feature is the large amount of 
mucoid material, which is situated both inside the malignant cells and 
in the stroma* Large globules fill the cell protoplasm and displace the 
nucleus ixi hxkt side, giving an appearance comparable to a signet ring. 
Thie sami; ^appearance is present in metastases. 

(4) tne Atroi^lic Leather-bottle Form. This is a slow-growing 
carcinoma which spreads entirely in the wall of ; the stomach, only 
invading lymph glands and distant structures at a very late stage. It 
is cliaracteri:^ by the presence of mudk fibrous tis^e. Beginning 
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usually in the pyloric region, it extends proximally and may eventually 
implicate the whole stomach from the pylorus to the cardia {see Fig. 215). 
In an extreme case, the stomach is greatly contracted, and its cai^acity 
may be reduced from the average normal content of one to two pints 
to a few ounces. The wall is diffusely indurated, sometimes measuring 
2 cm. or more in thickness, and on its serous aspect it is pale and almost 
pearly white.' The mucous membrane is rugose, and is often cedcmatous, 
congested, and altered by secondary catarrhal changes. In a consider- 
able proportion of cases there is an ulcerated area, often in the pyloric 
region, and it is usually presumed that this indicates the site of origin. 
On cross section it is seen that the thickening affects principally the sub- 
mucous and subserous coats, which are infiltrated with dense fibrous 



Fig. 215. Leather<bottle carcinoma of the stomach. The stomach is of 
small size and the whole of its wall is infiltrated and greatly thickened. 

The mucous membrane is cedematous, and being redundant it is thrown 
into folds. 

{Department of Surgery^ Vnivergity of Edinburgh.) 

tissue. The muscular coat presents a striking appearance, for the 
circular coat is greatly hypertrophied, and its fibres are, in addition, 
traversed by dense white bands connecting the submucous Ind sub- 
serous layers, an appearance often described as segmentation of the 
muscle. Although such great contraction and thickening of the wall is 
present, there is no stasis, but on the contrary food passes into the 
duodenum with great rapidity. 

Microscopic examination shows that the cancer cells are scanty, and 
buried in fibrous tissue, so that examination of several sections may be 
necessary before the malignant nature of the condition can be deter- 
mined. The cells are spheroidal, and are scattered through the tissues 
in small clumps rather than arranged in definite masses or alveoli. 

At a late stage of the disease metastascs. occur in the regional lymph 
glands as well as in the liver and mo^ dii^nt situations, but for a long 
time the carcinoma remains liinited to the stomach. If technical con- 
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siderations warrant the operation, complete excision is indicated, and 
this is the only disease for which total gastrectomy is justified. 

Spread of Gastric Carcinoma 

In any of the types just described the disease spreads at first and 
principally by the lymph channels within the stomach w'all ; but in 
most cases, except in the “ atrojdiic ” form, at a relatively early period 
it reaches neighbouring lymph glands. Later, the adjacent viscera and 



Fig. 216 . Infiltrating carcinoma of the stomach. A radiogram after the 
administration of barium. The stomach is greatly reduced in size and 
narrowed by the infiltrating growth. 

.tissues are invaded by direct extension, and dissemination may take 
place through the peritoneal cavity and by the blood stream. 

(1) /n the Stomach Wall. This early spread, most obvious in the 
infiltrating or leather-bottle type, is nevertheless extensive and im- 
portant in the other forms and in particular in the scirrhous, ulcerating 
type. The submucous layer may be infiltrated with pale-white streaks 
of malignant growth far beyond the limits of the actual ulcer, and 
around this visible zone is an even more extensive microscopic spread. 

When the tumour is situated on the smaller curvature, the submucous 
extension is chiefly in the direction of the cardia, and around the anterior 
and posterior surfaces. Sometimes the cardiac orifice is involved, 
and secondary oesophageal obstmetion results. The growth rarely 
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encroaches upoi\ the pyloric ring, and the duodenum is only likely to 
be invaded from a secondary nodule implanted on its serous surface. 

(2) To Lymph Glands. Metastases in lymph glands frequently 
appear at a very early stage of the disease. The first to be affected are 
usually the glands nearest the tumour and, from ilie usual situation of 
the tumour on the smaller curvature near the pylorus, two groups in 
particular are liable to early involvement. Tliese are (a) the lower 
coronary group, situated between the layers of the small omentum close 
to the distal part of the smaller curvature, and (b) the pyloric and 
subpyloric group, which are placed close to the first p.art of the 
duodenum and in the angle between it and the head of the panereas. 

From the low'er coronary group the growth tends to spread to the 
ppper coronar}^ group (rarely these may be the first to be involved) 
and thence to glands along the cocliac artery and to the para-aortic 
chain. The growth may extend in retrograde manner from the coeliac 
artery to reach the lymph glands in the i)orta liepatis, whence the liver 
may be affected. 

From the pyloric and subpyloric. glands the disease may extend to 
the supra-pancrcatic glands an^ glands at the root of the meseiitcry. 
A malignant mass in the last situation may compress the third j)art of 
the duodenum and lead to duodenal obstruction. 

If the primary growth lies near the greater curvature it tends to 
spread to lymph glands of the gastro-epiploie chain, between the layers 
of the gastrocolic ligament and in the great omentum. Such spr(‘ad is 
less important, however, for these glands in turn drain back into those 
of the subpyloric group. 

(3) To Adjacent Organs. The primary growth may extend directly 
into the pancreas, omentum or liver. Less commonly, there is invasion 
of the spleen and the colon, and occasionally of the jejunum. 

(4) By the Peritoneal Cavity. When the growth has extended to the 
serous surface of the stomach, malignant cells are liable to be set free 
and to traverse the peritoneal cavity. Here they may give rise to 
numerous widely scattered metastases, at first small, like tubercles, 
and later growing extensively, or they may result in one or more large 
masses. These massive peritoneal metastases arc particularly apt to 
arise in the great omentum, on the pelvic floor, or on the surface of one or 
both ovaries. In any of these situations a large secondary mass is liable 
to be regarded as a primary growth, particularly as the primary growth 
in the stomach may be almost symptomlcss. 

(5) By the Blood Stream. This usually occurs at a late stage of the 
disease, but in young subjects may take place early. The liver is 
affected first ; later, metastases are found in the lungs, brain, l>ones and 
other viscera. 


. SARCOMA OF THE STOMACH 

Sarcoma may arise in any of the connective tissues of the stomach 
wall. It is of rare occurrence, constituting about 1% of all gastric 
tumours. It may develop at any time of life, but generally at an earlier 
age than carcinoma. The average age is about forty. 
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The tumour differs in no essential respect from a sarcoma elsewhere. 
It forms a large mass, which undergoes central necrosis early, and forms 
an extensive ulcer from which free haemorrhage may occur. Secondary 
infection leads to rapid cachexia and death. The commonest form is a 
lymphosarcoma, arising in the lymphoid tissue of the submucous coat. 
Sarcoma sometimes arises in a leiomyoma. Round-cell and spindle- 
cell sarcoma also arc described. 

The tumour is situated most often in the pyloric antrum, but is 
rarely so close to the pylorus as to cause early stenosis. Achlorhydria is 
usually present, but this is by no means invariable. It is a remarkable 
fact that occasionally there is little loss of weight until the late stages of 
the disease. 

Atypical forms of lymphadenomu (Hodgkin’s disease) occasionally 
give rise to a large mass in the stomach wall, and this may progress in 
much the same way as sarcoma. 

SIMPLE TUMOURS OF THE STOMACH 

Gastric Polyposis. Polypoidal projections of the gastric mucous 
membrane are common near the margins of a gastric carcinoma, but 
the term gastric polyposis is restricted to a comparatively rare condition 
of simple papillomatous overgrowth. The polypi are papillary adeno- 
mata which arise in the mucous membrane and project into the cavity 
of the stomach. They are usually multiple, but single polypi have been 
reported. A rare form of polypus is that in which a limited area of the 
gastric mucosa is affected in a diffuse fashion, being raised m a well- 
defined velvety plaque in an otherwise healthy stomach. 

, At operation a group of polypi may be felt inside the stomach as a 
soft doughy or worm-like mass. The mucosa is covered with velvety 
red projecting masses, which vary in size up to that of a cherry, and are 
widely distributed, either in the pyloric portion or through the whole 
stomach. Ulceration and secondary infective changes are common, 
and often there is some catarrhal gastritis. Microscopically, the 
tumours are papillary adenomata, composed of columnar cells arranged 
in well-formed acini and supported by a lax connective-tissue stroma. 
In the diffuse plaque-like variety the tubules of the growth resemble 
the duodenal glands of Brunner. Gastric polyposis is very liable to be 
mistaken for carcinoma ; the ulcerated surfaces bleed readily and a 
severe degree of secondary anoemia sets in ; catarrhal changes reduce 
the gastric acidity, perhaps to zero ; the vomit contains blood, mucus 
and even lactic acid ; and on radioscopic examination the barium 
shadow is interrupted by numerous filling defects. In many of the 
reported cases carcinoma has supervened, but there does not appear 
to be that intimate I'elation between the two conditions which is found 
in the colon. 

Oflier simple tumours of the stomach ai'e rare. A myoma occasion- 
ally is found. It itiay project into the lumen, or subperitoneally, 
and in either event forms smooth rounded or nodular lump, often of 
considerable size, and often pedunculated. Cases have been reported 
in which such a tumour has caused symptoms from pressure. When 
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it projects towards the lumen the tumour may ulcerate and simulate 
a malignant neoplasm, or it may be propelled tov^ ards the pylorus and 
cause obstruction at that point, or even intussusception. Rarely tlie 
presence of a large tumour has led to volvulus of th.e stomach. 

Fibroma, lipoma, and angioma of the stomach may occur, 

SYPHILIS OF THE STOMACH 

Syphilitic affections of the stomach are uncommon, and of interest 
chiefly from their mimicry of carcinoma. They occur as late tertiary 
manifestations of the acquired disease, and begin as a gummatous 
infiltration of the submucosa, usually on the smaller curvature towards 
the pylorus. 

The disease may progress to the formation of single or multiple 
gummatous ulcers or submucous nodules, or it may lead to extensive 
fibrosis of the affected part of the stomach wall. 

In some cases a large gumma forms, softens in the centre and breaks 
down, giving rise to a large ulcerating mass resembling an ulcerating 
carcinoma. More commonly, ^§yphilis leads to diffuse fibrosis of the 
stomach wall. If this occurs in the region of the pylorus, pyloric stenosis 
is the natural result ; if in the body of the stomach, an hour-glass 
deformity. Rarely syphilitic fibrosis affects the greater part, or even 
the whole of the stomach, and gives rise to a condition readily mistaken 
for “ leather-bottle ” carcinoma or for fibromatosis of the stomach. 

The clinical effects of syphilis of the stomach may resemble those of 
gastric ulcer or carcinoma. Haemorrhage from the ulcerated surface, 
manifest in haematemesis or melaena, leads to severe anaemia, and 
there may be marked cachexia. Secondary catarrhal gastritis leads 
to excessive production of mucus, and in 85% of cases to complete 
achlorhydria. The diagnosis is rendered difficult by the fact that the 
disease often fails to respond to ordinary anti-syphilitic measures. ^ 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE STOMACH 

Tuberculous affections of the stomach and duodenum are extremely 
rare, a remarkable fact considering that the tubercle bacillus can 
survive exposure to gastric juice for several hours, and considering that 
infection of the lower alimentary tract from swallowed sputum is so 
common. 

The most frequent tuberculous lesion is a single ulcer on the smaller 
curvature towards the pylorus ; it has the characteristics a 
tuberculous ulcer elsewhere, and has no distinctive clinical features. 
Occasionally several small miliary ulcers are present. Rarely a hyper- 
plastic type of the disease occurs, with much fibrosis and little or no 
caseation ; this variety at the pylorus may lead to stenosis and, as at 
the ileocsscal region, it may simulate carcinoma*' 

Tuberculous disease in the stomach is generally believed to follow 
infection from swallowed sputum ; rarely a caseous lymph gland may 
adhere to the stomach wall and thus infect it. 
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CONGENITAL HYPERTROPHIC PYLORIC ^ENOSIS 

A disease of the early weeks of life, affecting boys four times more 
frequently than girls, and esj)ceially prone to attack the first-born of 
the family. The muscular wall of the pyloric canal is hypertrophied, 
and this leads to narrowing of the lumen and obstruction. Distally, the 
hypertrophy is clearly delimited, for it never goes beyond the pylorus. 
Proxinially, the limitation is less exact and the hypertrophy gradually 
diminishes until at the ineisura angularis the muscle is of normal 
thickness. At the pyloric canal the swollen muscular wall forms a 
rounded bobbin-liko mass. The circular muscle is particularly affected, 
and its fibres are pale compared to those of normal muscle, grey or 



Fig. *il7. Coiigcnitul liyjicrtrophic pyloric stenosis, from u male, aged 
live weeks. Note (1) the great hypertrophy of the circular muscle 
fibres, (2) the fold of redundant mucous membrane. The stomach 
is greatly dilated. 

greyish-white and poorly supplied with blood. Partly owing to the 
muscular overgrowth and partly owing to redundancy of the mucous 
membrane, which becomes folded upon itself, the lumen of the pylorus 
is greatly reduced. The stomach, and even the oesophagus, hyper- 
trophies in efforts to overcome the obstruction and causes vigorous 
peristalsis, as is readily seen if the infant is examined during a feed. 
Later the stomach dilates and its mucosa undergoes secondary catarrhal 
changes. 

Congenital pyloric stenosis is an inherited abnormality of recessive 
type, while sex and primogeniture are also determining factors. The 
underlying cause is the possession of a pair of abnormal genes, one from 
each parent, and should the recipient chance to be a boy and first-born, 
his chance of being affected is tiie, Mendelian ratio 1 in 4. Girls and 
su^equ^t children are much k^^ely to be affected. 
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* WOLVVLVS OF THE STOMACH 

There havelieen numerous theories as to the significance of the 
pyloric lesion. Hirschsprung and Cautley maintained that the primary 
lesion is a congenital muscle hypertrophy, and tliat the pyloric obstruc- 
tion is due to the increased thickness of the museie and to the resulting 
spasm. John Thomson, on the other hand, suggested that the primary 
factor is a want of neuro-niuscular coordination, which leads to fum*- 
tional obstruction at the pylorus, and to compensatory hypertrophy of 
the muscle fibres of the pyloric eanal. 

The clinical features arc characteristic. The first sign usually 
appears within a few days or weeks of birth, when the baby, previously 
healthy, commences to vomit ; the vomiting becomes forcible and 
projectile, from extreme muscular activity, and tends to occur within a 
iew minutes of the beginning of a feed. The onset thus differs from that 
of congenital intestinal atresia, which is manifest from birth, and the 
vomit differs from that of volvulus of the mid-gut loop {see p. 484) in 
containing no bile. 

There is another rare form of pyloric stenosis in children, due to a 
congenital defect — the stenosis of Landerer and Maier. The obstruction 
in this case is due to a diaphragm of mucous membrane at the pylorus, 
pierced by a very small hole. The symptoms in this type do not begin 
until later childhood. 

VOLVULUS OF THE STOMACH 

This rare accident may involve the whole stomach, or its pyloric 
portion alone. The partial variety generally occurs as a complication 
of hour-glass deformity, for in this condition the lower pouch, slung 
between the contracture and the pylorus, is relatively free to rotate. 
The complete variety is most likely to occur in association with dia- 
phragmatic hernia, a benign gastric tumour, or of perigastric adhesions. 
In some cases the only predisposing factor is gastroptosis. 

The volvulus may take place round an axis passing through the two 
orifices of the stomach, or one perpendicular to this line. In the 
former, organo-axial type, the greater curvature generally passes 
forwards and upwards, and comes to lie under the anterior part of the 
diaphragm. The transverse colon may be drawn upwards with the 
greater curvature and become impacted under the diaphragm. In the 
latter, mesenterio-axial type, the pyloric part of the stomach passes 
forwards, upwards and towards the left in front of the body of the 
stomach, carrying the right colic flexure with it. In this type the 
volvulus is generally of limited extent. 

The main effect of volvulus of the stomach is to cause complete 
obstruction of the pylorus, and in some cases of the oesophageal orifice. 
There is little interference with the blood supply to the stomach. The 
stomach becomes greatly distended, causing severe epigastric pain and 
extreme collapse. Large quantities of fluid are lost into the dilated 
viscus, and dehydration is consequently a /marked feature. If the 
oesophageal orifice is obstructed there is no vomiting, and attempts to 
pass a stomach tube are unsuccessfuli^f^ lii sofae eases secondary obstruc- 
tion of the colon is a complicating 
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ACUTE DILATATION OF THE STOMACH 

This is a remarkable condition in which for no obvious reason the 
stomach becomes rapidly ballooned with gas, so that it fills the greater 
part of the abdominal cavity. Generally it is a post-operative com- 
plication, but it may follow simple manipulations, such as the application 
of a plaster case, and rare cases have been recorded in which it arose 
from no obvious cause in otherwise healthy young adults. The pre- 
disposing operation is most commonly an abdominal one, performed 
for affections of the female pelvic organs, the appendix, or gall bladder. 
It is curious that operations on the stomach itself practically never 
predispose to it. There appears to be no relation between acute gastric 
dilatation and infections. 

Acute post-operative dilatation of the stomach rarely becomes 
manifest later than forty-eight hours after operation ; sometimes it 
occurs within u few hours, and in a few recorded instances it has occurred 
actually during the operation. These cases are of particular interest ; 
the stomach is suddenly observed to be increasing in size, and within a 
few minutes it fills the greater part of the abdomen and projects at the 
wound ; after passage of a stomach tube a quantity of gas, of the 
composition of atmospheric air, is released, and the stomach immediately 
returns to its normal size. 

The stomach may reach to the brim of the pelvis, its wall becomes 
greatly thipned, the mucosa eroded ; and the gas later becomes replaced 
by foul, blood-stained fluid. The dilatation may be limited to the 
stomach, but this is unusual, and it commonly extends to some point 
in the second or third parts of the duodenum or even to the proximal 
coils of the jejunum. In about a quarter of the recorded cases the 
dilatation stopped short at the point where the duodenum is crossed 
by the superior mesenteric vessels (gastro-mesenteric ileus). 

The cause is not fully understood. It is, however, generally 
agreed that the stomach is affected first and principally, and that 
duodenal dilatation, when present, is a secondary phenomenon, 
due to compression of the root of the mesentery from the drag of 
displaced small intestine. A healthy stomach when distended empties 
itself by the forcible expulsion of gas along the oesophagus, and it must 
therefore be presumed that before dilatation can occur there must be 
paralysis of the gastric musculature, and possibly also spasmodic 
contraction at the cardia ; these predisposing affections may possibly 
arise from toxic changes in the muscle, but their sudden onset suggests 
rather a reflex action. The gas which fills the stomach might be thought 
to arise from the fermentation of intestinal contents, but this could 
hardly explain the extreme rapidity of the dilatation. Mclvor has 
shown that in the cat some degree of gastric dilatation may be brought 
about; by inserting a valvular tube into the upper part of the oesophagus, 
allowing air to be sucked down into the stomach but preventing its 
exit«' and it is possible that some valvular mechanism may occur in 
man; 

The effects of acute dilatation are immediate, grave, and sometimes 
&tal. In part, they arise from the mere distension of the stomach. 
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which displaces other viscera, pushes up the diaphragm and interferes 
with the action of the heart. Even more important, however, is the 
subsequent outpouring of fluid into the dilated viscus, for the tissues 
become dehydrated, the secretion of urine diminished, and alkalosis 
rapidly develops. If the duodenum is obstructed the effects of a high 
intestinal obstruction are superadded. It is Jiot surprising that there 
is rapid collapse and great dehydration ; at first there may be no 
vomiting, but later an overflow regurgitation may occur. Fortunately 
if recognized early the condition is amenable to treatment by passage 
of the stomach tube. 

CHRONIC DUODENAL ILEUS 

Chronic obstruction of the duodenum may arise from one of several 
causes, which fall naturally into tw^o principal groups. The first group 
is that in which some gross obstructing lesion is demonstrable, for 



Fio. 218. Chronic duodenal ileus. The transverse colon has been drawn 
up and the peritoneum incised, to show the third part of the duodenum, 
which is greatly distended. The root of the mesentery containing the 
superior mesenteric vessels is seen immediately to the medial side of 
the distended duodenum. 

instance, calcified tuberculous lymph glands, or infiltration of the 
mesentery by malignant disease, or rarely, adventitious adhesions in 
this region. The second group includes those in which there is no 
definite organic disease to account for the obstruction. 

The second group occurs most often in females and usually in those 
of visceroptotic habitus, but it may rarely hp found in those of 
sthenic build. The obstruction is situated usually at the point of 
crossing of the superior mesenteric arte^^ and it is generally attributed 
to the pull of these vessels associated a greater or less degree of 
prolapse of the small intestine (arterio«m«mnteric ileus). In some cases 
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it appears as though displacement of the small intestine and consequent 
mesenteric traction is due to primary dilatation of the stomach or to 
gastroptosis. Rarely the obstruction appears to result from traction 
by the proximal colon upon the right colic artery^whieh crpsses the 
third part of the duodenum obliquely. Very often ft is not possible to 
demonstrate any obstruction, and the dilatation is’^ercly part of a 
general visceroptosis. Anatomical obser\'ations inditme that at birth 
there is often a slight constriction of the duodenui|^ where it is crossed 
by the mesentery, and it is possible that some !?uch developmental 
narrowing predisposes to the condition, l)ut although occasionally seen 
in childhood duodenal ileus usually becomes manifest only in adult life. 

The third part of the duodenum is generally the most affected, and 
it may so dilate as to bulge forwards below the transverse mesocolon. 
Occasionally the dilatation is most obvious in the first and second parts 
of the duodenum, which project like a second stomach to the right of 
the pylorus. The stomach is always large also, but the pylorus may 
or may not be dilated. 

Duodenal ileus is important in itself, as a possible cause of severe 
bilious attacks, but it is equally important in that it may prejudice 
the success of operation on other parts of the abdomen. It is no doubt 
responsible for some instances of pernicious vomiting after gastro- 
jejunostomy, and it may be responsible for leakage from the duodenal 
stump after gastrectomy. 

DUODENAL DIVERTICULA 

Duodenal diverticula are usually regarded as somewhat rare lesions, 
but according to several anatomical studies it would appear that they 
are not uncominon. Failure to recognize them is due to the absence of 
any definite symptomatology, and to the difficulty of portraying them by 
radiography. Apart from a rare form of pouching which occurs exactly 
at the duodenal papilla, two types of diverticula may be recognized — 
the primary type, in which no obvious cause can be discovered, and the 
secondary type, W'hich results from some local lesion. 

Frimary diverticula occur usually in the second part of the duodenum, 
rarely in the third and fourth parts, and never in the first part. They 
form fiask-like protrusions from the concave border of the gut, and are 
closely related to the vessels entering the duodenal wall. The diverticula 
are often multiple, and reach their greatest development in middle-aged 
or old persons. Microscopically, they are found to be composed of the 
mucous and submucous coats, which have herniated through a gap in 
the muscularis. The pouches are closely related to the pancreas, and 
occasionally small islands of aberrant pancreatic tissue are embedded 
in their walls. They may exert injurious pressure on the common bile 
duct and the pancreatic duct. 

They are usually symptomless and only discovered by chance in 
the course of radiographic examination of the digestive tract ; in some 
cases, however, vague symptoms of indigestion have been attributed 
to them. It is remarkable that infection and other complications only 
supervene with great rarity, owing, no doubt, to relative sterility 
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.of the duodenal contents. In exceptional cases, stasis in a pouch has 
predisposed to the formation of concretions. 

Secon^ry diverticula are commonest in relation to peptic ulcer, and 
consequmtly occ1|^ in the first part of the duodenum. They may 
arise froni the direct traction of an ulcer cicatrix, or from the stretching 
and pulsion ” jf a weakened area of the wall. In either case, they 
have little clinical imnort and have no symptomatology apart from that 
of the causative lesjyp. 
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CHAPTER XXJIl 


DISEASES OF THE SMALL INTESTINE 

ANOMALIES OF INTESTINAL ROTATION 

The mid-gut, which includes the small and large intestine from the 
•level of the duodenal papilla to the neighbourhood of the left colic 
flexure, undergoes a complicated series of rotations in early foetal life. 
An understanding of the mechanism of this evolution, and of the 
derangements to which it is subject, is of considerable importance to 
the surgeon ; for anomalies of rotation may result in errors in the 
location of the duodenum, the appendix or the ea;cum which confound 
the unwary operator, or they may give rise to secondary pathological 
(Changes which it is important to understand. 

Mechanism of Normal Rotation. The mechanism of normal rotation 
has been investigated by several embryologists, and Dott has given an 
excellent account of it, with, in addition, a valuable description of the 
various anomalies and their clinical significance. The most complicated 
evolutions take place before and during the tenth week of intra-uterinc 
life, and before proceeding to describe them it will be necessary to 
consider the state of the intestinal tract at their inception. 

The gastro-intestinal tract consists of three portions, the fore-, * 
mid-, and hind-gut ; of these, the fore-gut includes the stomach and the * 
duodenum as far as its papilla, the mid-gut includes from the duodenal 
papilla to the region of the left colic flexure, and the hind-gut includes 
the distal colon. In early intra-uterinc life each of the three portions 
is suspended from the dorsal wall of the body cavity by a mesentery, 
which contains the blood vessel to the three loops, respectively : the 
cceliac artery, the superior mesenteric artery and the inferior mesenteric 
artery. 

The mid-gut at this time consists of a single short loop of intestine, 
supported by a somewhat fan-shaped mesentery, which is attached to 
the dorsal wall of the body cavity by a narrow pedicle, the “ duodeno- 
colic isthmus.” This isthmus is bounded above and below by the two 
extremities of the mid-gut (the duodenum and left colic flexure), and 
these two points lie closely opposed to each other in the mid-line {see 
Fig. 219). Passing ventrally at the isthmus, between the two layers of 
the mid-gut mesentery, is the superior mesenteric artery, and in its 
course towards the convexity of the loop it gives off branches to all 
parts of the mid-gut. The proximal or pre-arterial branches become 
the vasa intestinales, and the portion of gut they supply becomes the 
jejunum and ileum ; the distal or post-arterial branches become the ileo- 
colic and right colic arteries, and the distal part of the mid-gut becomes 
the proximal colon. The importance of this disposition lies in the fact 

488 16-2 
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that a voluminous gut with its mesentery is attached by a very narrow 
pedicle, upon which it may swing and rotate with ease. 

At the fourth* week of intra-uterine life the greater part of the mid- 
gut is extruded from the main abdominal cavity by the rapid increase 



Fio. 220. Intestinal rotation. (2) 
Completion of first stage (lateral 
view). (After N. M. Dott.) 


Fio. 219. Intestinal rotation. 
(1) Before the first stage. 
(After N. M. Dott.) 



Fio. 221. Intestinal 
rotation. (S) Com- 
pletion of first stage 
(anterior view). 
(After N. M. Dott.) 



Fig. 222. Intestinal rotation. (4) Second 
stage in progress. (After N. M. Dott.) 



in size of the liver and other organs, and the mid-gut comes to lie within 
the umbilical cord — a physiological hernia.’’ Rarely such a hernia 
persist# (exomphalos). The principal stage of the normal process of 
rotation occurs when this hernia is i^uced, for the re-entering intestines 
become subject to various mechanical factors inside the abdomen. 
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The first stage is a simple one, and consists in anti-clockwise 
rotation of the whole mid-gut loop through 90 degrefcs. The growing 
stomach projects its pyloric end towards the right side of the mid-line, 
and thus carries the proximal end of the mid-gut to the right. The 
base of the mid-gut loop now lies transversely with the duodenal papilla 
and the Irft colic flexure at almost the same level, and the small intestine 
lies to the right of the mid-line, the proximal colon to the left {see Fig. 220), 

The second stage includes the crucial phase of the process of rotation. 
It takes place at the beginning of the tenth week, when the mid-gut 
returns from the umbilicial cord into the general body cavity, and its 
normal progress depends upon various mechanical influences to which 
the gut then becomes subjected. Its effect is to rotate the mid-gut loop 
'through a further 180 degre-es in the anti-clockwise direction. 

The first part of the mid-gut to return to the abdomen is the proximal 
end, the duodenum and jejunum, which returns in the line of its long 
axis. The caecum, owing to its bulk, is the last portion to be reduced, 
and while it lies in the umbilical cord it exerts an important influence 
upon the rotation process, for it holds the superior mesenteric artery 
tautly forwards and this provides an axis around which the small 
intestine may rotate. 

When the re-entering coils of duodenum and jejunum (at present 
lying to right of the mid-line) reach the abdomen, they meet the resist- 
ance of the liver, and they are deflected downwards on the right side. 
With further deflection in the same (anti-clockwise) direction they 
become propelled behind the taut axis of the superior mesenteric artery, 
and thus the uppermost coil, the terminal duodenum, comes to lie 
transversely below and behind this vessel. The jejunum and ileum 
follow the same course, and when eventually the cajcum returns to 
the abdomen the whole small intestine lies on the left side, and the 
proximal colon is displaced to the right {see Figs. 222 and 223). 

The third stage, which is a less complicated 'one, concerns the descent 
of the caecum and proximal colon to their adult position, and the 
subsequent fixation of the intestinal mass. 

At the conclusion of the second stage the caecum, which has just 
been returned to the abdominal cavity, lies immediately deep to the 
umbilicus. By various mechanical influences that need not be discussed 
the caecum is propelled upwards and to the right to reach the subhepatic 
region, and from this point it travels downwards to reach its adult 
position in the right iliac fossa. 

Up to tlxis point the whole mid-gut remains suspended in its 
fan-shaped mesentery from the duodeno-colic isthmus, but now certain 
parts of it become fixed to the dorsal abdominal wall. That part of 
the mesentery which encloses the superior mesenteric artery becomes 
adherent to the dorsal wall along an oblique line extending towards 
the right iliac fossa, and this line subsequently is known as the roo/ of 
the mesentery. In this process the duodenum becomes fixed where it 
passes beneath the artery, and it thus acquires its retroperitoneal 
position. Lastly the post-arterial mesentery, containing the right colic 
and ileo-colic vessels, fuses with the posterior parietes, and the proximal 
colon thus becomes fixed. 
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Derangements of Rotation. Derangements of the first stage are 
very rare, while those of the third stage are so frequent as to be common- 
place. The most interesting though rare anomalies are those of the 
second stage. These have been classified by Dott in three principal 
groups as follows : — 

(1) Non-rotation, Here the gut as it enters the abdomen fails to 
rotate, and the small intestine remains on the right, the proximal colon 
on the left. The duodenum does not pass horizontally across the 
abdomen, but passes directly downwards, and the coils of jejunum lie 
close below the liver. The lower part of the ileum crosses the midline 



Fig. 22:). Intestinal rotation. (5) Second Fig. 224. Anomaly of intestinal rota> 
stage completed. (After N. M, IJott.) tioii. Volvulus neonatorum. (After 

N. M. Dott.) 


and enters the right side of the caecum. The ascending colon lies to the 
left of the midline, and the transverse colon, which is short, is related 
to the left part of the greater curvature of the stomach. 

The anomaly of non-rotation is of great practical importance, for 
as a result of it the caecum and appendix are displaced and in diseases 
such ^ appendicitis the symptoms are left-sided. The anomaly is also 
impotent for its secondary effects, for the gut sometimes remains 
unfixed and unduly mobile. If the whole mid-gut remains free, 
suspended from its narrow duodeno-colic isthmus, it is very apt to 
undergo volvulus in the early days of life — volvyltis neonatorum {see 
Fig. 224). This is a condition of great gravity. It differs from volvulus 
in adults in several particulars which may render its recognition, even 
at t^e time of operation, a matter of some difficulty. The whole mid-gut 
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is affected, but since its lower end^s less acutely twisted than its upper 
end, the gut remains collapsed, and the clinical features are those of 
duodenal obstruction, witli little distension in the lower abdomen. 
Moreover, since the blood supply is little affected the deep discoloration 
so characteristic of other forms of volvulus may be lacking. Tlu^ 
condition should be sus{)ected when a young infant, previously in good 
health, suddenly commences to vomit bile-stained material. 

(2) Reversed Rotation. This is an interesting anomaly, which is 
believed to be due to the return of the proximal colon to the abdominal 
cavity before the jejunum. The proximal colon therefore is the first part 
to rotate, but in the reverse (clockwise) direction, and it comes to lie in 
the position normally occupied by the duodenum, often in a tunnel deep 
to the root of the mesentery of the small intestine. In spite of the 
altered rotation, however, the remainder of the gut eventually reaches 
the normal adult position. Clinically it is of importance, for the 
transverse colon may be constricted as it lies deep to the mesentery, and 
obstruction may result 

(3) Malrotation. This includes several irregular and less clearly 
understood defects of rotation, whereby part or the whole of the rnid-gut 
may be displaced. 

Derangements of the Third Stage. The commonest of these concern 
the descent of the caecum and proximal colon, and their subsequent 
fixation. Failure of descent leads to fixation of the caecum in the loin 
or close under the liver ; and too prolonged descent, with lack of 
fixation, leads to all degrees of mobility of the cfecum and proximal 
colon. The appendix may remain high up in the loin in the rctroeolic 
and retrocaecal positions, and its tip may extend as far as the liver. 
When the proximal colon remains unfixed and floating it may undergo 
volvulus in adult life. 

ANOMALIES OF THE VITELLINE DUCT : MECKEL’S 
DIVERTICULUM 

The vitelline duct or yolk stalk forms a communicating channel 
which in early embryonic life passes from the yolk sac along the 
umbilical cord to the intestinal canal. In normal circumstances it 
becomes obliterated at about the sixth or seventh week of intra-uterine 
life, but it may persist to a greater or less extent and may cause trouble 
at a later date. The obliterative process begins at the umbilicus and 
extends to the intestine, and consequently the intestinal end of the 
duct persists most frequently. The common form is a small blind 
diverticulum projecting from the ileum a few feet above the ileocsccal 
sphincter. The diverticulum may be finger-like or rounded. It is 
usually two or three inches long, and projects from the antimesen- 
teric border of the gut, with its end free in the peritoneal cavity. 
Occasionally it arises on the mesenteric aspect and lies ei^closed in 
the ileal mesentery. In its customary intraperitoneal situation it may 
terminate abruptly, with a rounded or conical end, or it may taper into 
a thin fibrous cord, attached by its other end to the mesentery. This 
cord represents the obliterated Vitello-intestinal artery. To it the 
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diverticulum owes much of its potential danger, for the cord may snare 
portions of intestine and so cause obstruction. Rarely a remnant of 
the vitelline vascular system may persist although the vitelline duct 
is completely obliterated. Thus a fibrous cord representing the viteljme 
artery may pass from the umbilicus to the ileal mesentery, whilst 
vitelline vein may be represented by a cord extending from the umbilicps 
towards the third part of the duodenum. 

The vitelline duct may remain patent through its whole length. 
Occasionally only the umbilical end remains patent, forming a small 
sinus, which discharges at the umbilicus, and it may prolapse on to the 
anterior abdominal wall (the so-called enteroteratoma). An inter- 
mediate portion may persist and form a freel}^ mobile cystic swelling 
in the peritoneal cavity — entero-cystoina. Rarely a portion abnormally 
placed in the mesentery may form an “ enterogenous ” type of mesenteric 
cyst {see p. 549). 

In some cases ^stenosis of the ileum may coexist, ranging from 
slight narrowing to complete obliteration. Sometimes there is a 
diaphragm of mucous membrane perforated by a mere slit. This may 
allow the passage of intestinal contents, but solid objects such as fruit 
stones are liable to become impacted. 

Complications. The complications of a persisting portion of the 
vitelline duct are legion, and there must be few surgeons who have 
had no experience of the remarkable intra-abdominal entanglements 
to which it may give rise. For convenience they may be classified 
as (1) intrinsic complications, primarily affecting the diverticulum 
itself, and (2) extrinsic complications, affecting other portions of the 
intestine. 

(1) Intrinsic Complications. Not uncommonly the communication 
between the diverticulum and the intestine is a small one, and it may 
undergo progressive stenosis until completely occluded, so that the 
diverticulum dilates to form a cyst, which fills with mucoid material, 
and may reach great size. Infection of the diverticulum may occur, 
and closely simulate appendicitis, for which it is liable to be mistaken. 
In exceptional cases an ulcer may form in the diverticulum and may 
give rise to haemorrhage into the bowel, or may perforate into the 
peritoneal cavity. The diverticular wall may contain traces of hetero- 
topic gastric mucous membrane, and the ulcer may thus be regarded 
as of peptic origin. Not infrequently simple tumours, such as adenoma 
or myoma, arise in the wall of a diverticulum. 

(2) Esetrinsic Complications. These arise most commonly from the 

action of the whip-like fibrous cord attached to the apex of the diver- 
ticulum. The cord may be free at first, but it is apt to contract 
adventitious adhesions, and thus to provide a snare through which a 
hernia occur. . A diverticulum fixed to the umbilicus provides 
a volvulus of the intestine. Even if unfixed a dilated 

diveiticwum may by its weight achieve the same result. Lastly, and 
very rarely, a diverticulum may prolapse inside the ileum and lead to 
enteric intussusception. ^ 

Diverticula Multiple ^ diverticula 

decur, though mely, in the"]e|iuh^. ^ the ileum, the latt^ situation 
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being the more common. They may be present in large numbers, 
affecting several feet of .the gut. Unlike diverticula of the colon, they 
project on the mesenteric aspect of the bowel, along the line of the blood 
vessels. They consist of mucous and submucous tissue alone, protruding 
thrpugh gaps in the muscular tunic. It is generally assumed that they 
arc developmental in origin, though the suggestion has been made that 
they are pulsion diverticula, arising from irregular peristaltic con- 
tractions and consequent increase in the pressure within the gut. 
Clinically they are not impoi-tant, for infection and other complica- 
tions are extremely rare. 

INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 

From a pathological standpoint there are four chief types of intes- 
tinal obstruction : (1) Simple obstruction, produced either from condi- 
tions within the bowel or from without ; (2) obstruction, complicated 
by interruption of the blood supply of the alTccted portion of intestine 
(strangulation) ; (3) obstruction at two, usually adjacent, points in the 
intestine (closed-loop obstruction) ; and (4) adynamic or paralytic 
ileus. Obstruction may be acute, subacute, or chronic, and chronic 
obstruction may become acute. 

Simple Obstruction. Simple obstruction may occur alone, and 
always is a basic feature of other varieties. As it is the least compli- 
cated type it has formed the model for the study of the general 
phenomena of obstruction. Except in adynamic ileus, intestinal obstruc- 
tion is mechanical in origin, and there are many well recognized ways in 
which it may be brought about, but often the mechanism takes unusual 
forms. Simple obstruction may result from developmental errors, 
from impaction of a foreign body, or from narrowing of the bowed hy a 
fibrous or a carcinomatous stricture. As the contents of the sniiall 
intestine are fluid, stenosis may reach an extreme degree before obstruc- 
tion results. Simple obstruction, especially in the small intestine, occurs 
frequently as a result of angulation or constriction by a fibrous band or 
by an adhesion such as may result from peritonitis or an abdominal 
operation. 

Strangulation. In this variety of obstruction not only is there 
closure of the lumen of the bowel, but the blood vessels of the segment 
implicated are also occluded, so that the vitality of the bowel is endan- 
gered. The veins only may be affected (as is usual), or the arteries and 
veins simultaneously. Strangulation is always more serious than 
simple obstruction because primary shock may be very severe and 
toxaemia or peritonitis may determine an early fatal issue. Death may 
occur very rapidly, and often without the customary features of simple 
obstruction. Strangulation may occur in the small or the large intestine 
and the commonest causes are intussusception, volvdlus, strang^ted 
hernia, and mesenteric vascular occlusion {q.v.)f v 

Closed-loop Obstruction. This type of obstruction is not oflen 
observed in /m uncomplicated, form, ft ^mi^y occur when a loop of 
intestine becomes obstructed hernial sac, and when a 

fibrous bafid ensnares a loop of The changes to be expected 
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in the intestine in this variety of obstruction are comparable to those 
which develop in the obstructive types of appendicitis and are governed 
by the infectivity of the bowel contents and the completeness of the 
obstruction. 

Adynamic or Paralytic Ileus. The designation adynamic ileus is 
reserved for those not uncommon cases in which intestinal propulsion 
fails on account of nervous influences, and those in which there is no 
obvious mechanical factor. It is observed most often after compara- 
tively simple operations on the abdominal viscera, in which there may 
have been little or no interference with the intestine. It may follow 
operations which do not open the peritoneal cavity, <?.g., nephrectomy. 

Adynamic ileus is often an important cause of abdominal distension 
in general j)eritonitis. It is a common complication of fracture of the 
spine. 

There may be all degrees of severity between temporary abdominal 
distension and obstruction indistinguishable from that of mechanical 
origin. The underlying causes of the derangement of peristalsis arc 
not fully understood ; there are probably many contributory factors, 
such as depression of muscular and nervous activity, interference with 
the absorption of intestinal gases, vasomotor disturbances of the 
mesenteric vessels and increase of intra-abdominal pressure. In the later 
stages overstretching of the muscle coats of the bowel is an important 
factor in annulling peristalsis. 

Local Effects of Obstruction 

The local effects of obstruction depend upon its cause, its acuteness, 
and its level in the intestinal tract. The outstanding feature is engorge- 
ment of the splanchnic vessels, which usually results in a clear or a 
slightly blood-stained effusion into the peritoneal cavity ; definite 
extravasation of blood occurs when strangulation is present. The 
intestine is much dilated proximal to the obstruction, and its wall is 
dusky red or cyanotic and may finally show patches of gangrene, even 
in the absence of strangulation. The mucous membrane is deeply con- 
gested and may be ulcerated. Distal to the obstruction the intestine is 
collapsed and empty and may be in a state of spasm. When obstruction 
has persisted for some time the lumen of the intestine contains a large 
quantity of yellowish-brown fluid of high bacterial content and of feecal 
odour. When the obstruction is low down in the small intestine the 
stomach, duodenum, and jejunum contain the greatest quantity of fluid, 
and the intermediate part of the intestine contains less fluid and more 
gas, whereas the intestine immediately proximal to the obstruction may 
contain only gas. The fluid in the obstructed intestine is composed 
mainly of gastric secretion, bile and pancreatic juice, and the secretion 
of the intestine itself. Absorption of readily diffiisible substances is 
almost at a standstill within the obstructed bowel. 

General Effects of Obstruction 

Vomiting is one of the commonest effects. It comes on early and is 
more copious when the obstruction is high up in the spiall intestine, 
whereas when the obstruction is low in the small intestine or in the colon 
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it is a late feature or may not occur at all. In the early stages the vomit 
is clear and consists of gastric contents, later it contains bile, and in 
the advanced stages it is brown and offensive from putrefactive changes. 
For some time before death free hydrochloric aeid is absent, altliough 
the total chloride content of the stomach is normal. The vtnniting 
contributes chiefly to the dehydration which is so constant a feature of 
intestinal Obstruction, and, in addition, it is responsible for the loss of 
hydrochloric acid and sodium chloride which finally leads to depletion 
of the body chlorides. Dehydration may reach such a degree tliat at 
least 6% of body weight in water alone is lost. Dehydration leads to 
dryness of the skin, increasing thirst, and diminished urine output. 
The blood becomes increasingly concentrated so that the erythrocyte 
count rises ; and the sedimentation rate is prolonged and the total 
blood volume much reduced. 

Obstruction is sooner or later associated with very severe consti- 
tutional disturbance and sometimes toxaemia : this may be manifest by 
pallor and slight cyanosis, a rapid pulse rate, and a low blood pressure. 
It is rather paradoxical that tte higher the obstruction is situated in 
the intestine the greater is the toxiemia and the more lethal are its 
effects. Obstruction in the jejunum may be fatal in two days, whereas 
obstruction of the colon may be tolerated for as many weeks. 

In obstruction there are definite and constant chemical changes in 
the urine and in the blood. They develop more rapidly and are more 
pronounced in high obstruction, and may be only slight in obstruction 
low down. These changes are of great importance because they afford 
an index of the degree of depletion, and they suggest the lines upon 
which the constitutional effects of the obstruction may be combated. 
These changes are often slight or absent in strangulation. 

Changes in the Urine. The urine becomes scanty, owing to loss of 
body fluids by vomiting. The scantiness leads to a greatly increased 
concentration of urea in the urine — it may be four or five times the 
normal. The excretion of urea is increased, but probably to no greater 
extent than is accounted for by starvation, and it is not due to any 
disturbance of renal function. The excretion of chlorides is greatly 
diminished, and in the later stages they disappear. 

Changes in the Blood. The most important changes arc those of 
the blood chlorides and potassium, the carbon dioxide combining- 
power, and the non-protein nitrogen and blood urea. The higher the 
obstruction the more profoundly and rapidly they are affected. 

The blood chlorides become gradually reduced from the normal of 
500 milligrams per cent, to as low as 850 milligrams per cent. At 
about that level they disappear from the urine, and their disappearance 
is an indication of a dangerous degree of toxaemia. The carbon dioxide 
combining-power of the blood, which is an accurate indication of the 
alkali reserve of the body, may increase from the normal of from 58 
to 78 volumes per cent, to a hundred or over. The alkalaemia is a result 
mainly of chloride loss, because the continued loss of chlorine ions is 
accompanied by retention of sodium ions which, in an attempt at main- 
taining the electrolytic content of the Wood, combine with carbon- 
dioxide. 
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The blood potassium, VThich is the basic salt of intracellar fluid, is 
reduced mainly from the loss by vomiting. 

The rise in non-protein nitrogen and blood urea is due to dehydra- 
tion, starvation and increased cellular breakdown. 

The Cause of Toxaemia and Death in Simple Obstruction 

No problem in surgical pathology has stimulated more clinical 
and experimental research than that concerning the causes of toxaemia 
and death in intestinal obstruction. 

It is now certain that the lethal factors differ according as the 
obstruction is high up in the intestine or low down. 

* In high obstruction, such as occurs in post-gastro-enterostomy 
vomiting, acute dilatation of the stomach and duodenal ileus, dehydra- 
tion and profound biochemical changes affecting the chlorides and 
sodium of the blood and tissues afford sufficient explanation of the 
rapidly fatal effects, and at once suggest the lines upon which treatment 
should be conducted in order to correct the depletion.^ 

In obstruction low down in the ileum, which is the common clinical 
form, the pathological features are not susceptible of such simple 
explanation. The biochemical changes are slight even though 
obstruction may have persisted for a considerable time, yet there 
is obvious toxfcmia. Therefore, it is not surprising that absorption 
of a toxin from the bowel contents, its wall, or both, has been held 
responsible. 

The nature of the toxin and its mode of production remain obscure. 
Earlier investigators suggested that a proteose elaborated in the intes- 
tinal wall was responsible ; others that a bacterial toxin of split protein 
or CL We!chii origin might explain the phenomenon. 

Recent experimental workers such as Aird, Knight and Slome have 
brought forward strong evidence that a diffusible toxin, probably of 
the nature of histamin, is an important underlying factor in the toxaemia. 
Aird’s experiments suggest that the sustained intra-intestinal pressure 
present in obstruction arrests the circulation and retards absorption. 
The state of tissue anoxaemia favours the development of depressor 
substances, which on release of the obstruction may, with resumption 
of normal absorption, exercise a profound; even fatal, effect on the 
circulation. This observation is in keeping with the weU-known 
observation tl^at death often occurs suddenly after relief of severe 
obstruction ; it suggests the advisability of gradual decompression of 
distended bowel to avert an ovenvhelming depressor effect on the 
circulation. 

Special Features of Strangulation. Clinical and experimental 
investigations suggest that the cause of death in venous strangulation 
within the peritoneal cavity depends directly on the length of bowel 

^ Tl^ daily intake of water in health to maintain a correct balance is 1,T50 to 
8,900 e.b. It Is estimated that in intestinal obstruction, in which very large quaiidiies 
are lost, at least 8^800 o.c. of water are required daily in addition to the normal 
intike. 

, To maintain a normal sodium chloride level la tha blood aiid tissues the intake 
ija^res to be about 0 gm. daily. To correct sei^hyj{M>c^ 15 to 20 gm. of 

scmim diloiidc are required daily for every lOO mg. that the plasma chloride is 
defdetedf , 
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involved. When long loops are involved death is due not to toxaemia 
but to circulatory collapse as a result of rapid loss of blood plasma by 
the withdrawal of a large quantity of blood from the circulation, an 
effect equivalent to an internal haemorrhage. In such circumstances, 
death from shock may occur so quickly that dehydration and hypo- 
chloraemia do not develop. When moderate-sized loops are strangulated, 
shock and blood loss are less prominent and death occurs much later 
from the absorption of a toxic peritoneal exudate elaborated by pro- 
teolytic organisms in the tissues of the intestinal wall. In strangulation 
within a hernial sac only a small surface is available for absorption of 
toxins, and in such cases death is due to the obstruction which accom- 
panies the strangulation. When strangulation affects arteries and veins 
simultaneously death occurs from a combination of toxaemia and 
peritonitis resulting from the action of intestinal bacteria on, and their 
permeation of, the bowel wall. 

A practical conclusion from the above observations is that strangula- 
tion within the peritoneal cavity is a most urgent form of obstruction. 
When a large segment of intestine is implicated the shock resulting 
from withdrawal of blood from the circulation should be counteracted 
by transfusion. In cases of strangulation affc(5ting shorter loops 
further absorption of toxin should be averted by evacuation of the 
fluid exudate, gentle handling of the devitabsed bowel and its prompt 
exteriorisation. In no circumstances should a bowel of doubtful 
viability be returned to the peritoneal cavity. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION 

(intussusception is the invagination of one part of the intestine into 
the part immediately adjoining.^ It may occur at any age, but is 
commonest in healthy males dunng the first year of life. It is the 
most frequent cause of intestinal obstruction during early life. With 
few exceptions, the invagination of the bowel is from above down- 
wards ; and usually the terminal portion of the ileum is the part 
primarily affected. 

iEtiology. In the majority of cases there is no obvious anatomical 


explanation, and there is considerable evidence that the underlying cause 
is derangement of the normal peristaltic mechanism of the intestine, 
excited by errors in diet. Probably faqltyuliet is an exciting factor, for 
intussusception is especially prevalent in children of the poor, and has 


its greatest incidence between the fourth and seventh months of 
infancy, when injudicious additions to the child’s dietary are often made. 

It has been suggested that in many cases there is an ^inherent defect 
in the neuromuscular coordination^f the intestine, such as would 
allow a localized constriction, once formed, to persist unduly, and 
favour invagination into a passive segment of bowel immediately 
beyond. *!ln, infancy, the inhibitory nervous apparatus is developed 
latest, and it is apt to lag behind the motor, so that at an early age the 
inhibitory activities of the parasympathetic nerves functionally 
weak, and the tonicity of plain muscle outweighs for a time its 
capability of relaxation^ Such inherent nervous disabilities in the 
gut may account for the frec^uency of intussusception in vigorous mal$ 
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babies with strong musculature as compared with puny children^^th 
atonic intestines, for its tendency to recur in some cases, and for the 
rarity of the disease in adults. The neurogenic explanation is suppoH^ed ^ 
by the observation that intussusception may occur spontaneously in 
animals after paralysis of the intramural nerve plexus of the gut. 

Structural peculiarities of 
the intestine also may favour 
the development of intus- 
susception. ^Thus intussus- 
ceptions of the ileocacica] 
region are specially apt to 
develop if the ascending 
colon is unusually mobile 
owing to the abnormal 
presence of a mesocolon ; 
and also lymphoid tissue is 
relatively excessive in that 
region, and readily becomes 
swollen and congested. 

In older children and in 
adults intussusception is 
generally initiated by some 
local lesion such as a poly- 
pus, a diverticulum, or an 
inflamed lymphoid patch. 

In adults it may begin at 
the site of a malignant 
growth, and is then prob- 
ably brought on by the 
peristaltic effort of the 
intestine to pass the obstruc- 
tion. 

Anatomy of an Intus- 
susception. As one part of 
Fio. 225. Acute intiissusecption of ileocspcu] the intestine passes inside 

/n -I . rc. another, the resulting intus- 

{Department of Surgery, University oj KUmburgh.) , , ® « 

sijsception is composed of 
three layers of intestine — entering, returning, and receiving ; and on 
cross-section these appear as three concentric tubes. The outer or 
receiving layer is known as the sheath or iniussuscipiensy the entering 
and returning layers as the inims^isceplum ; the most advanced part 
of the intussusceptum, where the entering and returning layers become 
continuous, is known as the apea : ; the ring where the returning layer 
becomes continuous with the sheath is known as the nech The 
entering and returning layers have their serous surfaces opposed, but 
usually they are partly separated by that portion of the mesentery 
Urfaich is drawn in as the intussusceptioii piuei^ds. 

Method of Pxogr^on. The apex of aii-^isttn^usoeptum is formed 
of the same segment of intestine froth tdlast. Thet .segment is the 
startup point ; . lit speedily liecomes congested and swoHen, and consti- 
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tilths a partial obstruction. The peristalsis behind it, striving to over- 
come Jthe obstruction, drives it onwards as though it were a foreign 
into the part of the intestine beyond, iiivaginating that part. 
The congestion and oedema make this apical segment so still that the 
inner tube cannot roll round and become part of the middle or return - 
ing layer, and therefore, as the invagination proceeds, the middle layer 
is increased^ wiiolly at the expense of the outer layer or sheath. The 
process of indrawiug of the sheath and consequent elongation of the 
returning layer is unretarded until tension is put upon the mesentery, 
and after that, onward movement occurs by the stretching, torsion, or 
angulation of the mesentery at the neck of the intussusception. It is 
probable that the intermittent spasmodic pain characteristic of this 
disease is due to that traction. On account of the tension exerted 
through the mesentery the intussusception alters its position and 
becomes curved with its concavity towards the root of the mesentery. 
In cases where the invagination of the bowel is very great, as when an 
ileocascal intussusception reaches the rectum, the bowel frequently 
forms the arc of a circle, the centre of which is at the root of the 
mesentery, and the increase in length of the intussuvseeption is gained 
by the spiral torsion of the mesenteries. 

On account of the dragging effect of the mesentery, the apex of an 
intussusception may become tilted and its orifice oblique or eccentric, 
and the free antimesenteric border of the returning part may then slip 
down for an inch or two beyond the true apex. This phenomenon is 
most often observed in intussusception of the ileociccal region and, in 
such cases, when reduction is brought about the colic valve will appear 
before the caecum, which is found to be “ dimpled ” on its serous aspect 
from being dragged down in advance of the apex. 

Pathological Effects of Intussusception. The most important 
pathological effects of intussusception are due to occlusion of the blood 
vessels in the mesentery of the affected part of the intestine, and 
intussusception is virtually intestinal obstruction with the risk of 
strangulation (g.u.). 

The first effects are congestion and oedema from the impeded venous 
return ; they are followed by the discharge of blood-stained mucus 
into the bowel ; and long continued venous stagnation leads to 
thrombosis. The oedema is most marked at the apex and in the 
returning layer ; the apex becomes swollen and knob-shaped and may 
form an obstacle to reduction. Finally pressure is sufficient to occlude 
the arteries and then necrefeis and gangrene of the invaginated bowel 
ensue. The vitality of the sheath is seldom imperilled. As a result 
of necrosis, perforation of the bowel may occur. In rare cases after 
gangrene has set in, the necrosed intussusceptum may be extruded 
from the bowel as a slough, resulting in spontaneous cure. 

The rapidity of these changes varies, and, therefore, acute, subacute, 
and chronic types of intussusception are recognized. 

Special Types of Intussusception 

(a) Ileocolic is the oomniAME^ist variety of intussusception, especially 
in infants. The invaginatidni usually b^ins in the last few inches of 
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the ileum and the apex passes through the ileocsecal orifice. As the 
intussusception increases at the expense of the colon the ileocsecal valve 
and the appendix become invaginated — iliaco-ileocolic type. 

(b) Enteric intussusceptions, originating in the small intestine, are 
rare in infants, but may occur in adults as a result of the presence of 
a tumour, 

(c) Double intussusceptions are those in which the sheath has 
become folded upon itself. They are almost invariably found in 
intussusceptions beginning at the lower end of the ileum or at the 
ileocsseal valve. Triple intussusception also may occur. 

(d) Retrograde intussusceptions are those in which the lower part 
of the bowel is invaginated into the part above. They have been most 
often found in the jejunum and in the transverse and descending colon. 
Sometimes they have been observed at post-mortem following a blow 
on the abdomen. The intussusception may be multiple. Several cases 
of retrograde intussusception of the jejunum into the stomach through 
the orifice of a gastro-jejunostomy have been reported (see p. 467). 

(e) Chronic intussusception may occur as a primary 'condition in 
infants and in adults. It is usually of an ileocolic type. The intussus- 
ception may persist for months or even years. Adhesions may form 
between the invaginated coils of intestine and render it irreducible, but 
often there are no adhesions. Ulceration of the implicated coils of 
intestine is common and the sheath may become perforated at several 
points. Chronic intussuseteption gives rise to paroxysms of intestinal 

fidolic attended by tenesmus and mucoid discharge from the colon. It 
may culminate* in acute obstruction. 

(/) Intussusception of the appendix is very rare. The invagination 
may begin at any point in the appendix, or partial or complete inversion 
of the appendix into the caecum may occur followed sometimes by 
colonic intussusception. In some of the reported cases, pathological 
conditions of the appendix, such as new growths, mucocele and concre- 
tions, have been responsible. 

TUBERCULOSIS OF THE SMALL INTESTINE 

Tuberculosis of the small intestine is not uncommon. It affects 
especially adolescents and young adults, and often it is accompanied 
by tuberculous lesions in the caecum and in the mesenteric lymph 
glands. 

The disease is most common in the subjects of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and is then attributable to infection by swallowed sputum. It is 
usually a grave complication. Sometimes there is no obvious affection of 
the lungs, and in such cases a milk-borne infection may be responsible. 

The distal part of the ileum is affected most often, for this is the 
most actively absorptive part of the gut, and, in addition, is the part 
most richly supplied with lymphoid tissue. The disease arises first in 
the Peyer’s patches and fl|ireads thence to the neighbouring parts of the 
intestinal wall, tolmmg characters, with 

pale grf^nulatix^ bases and il^lii^eers extend in the 

direction of the lymph drakiage^i^ oons^Wp^s they become 
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elongated and lie at right angles to the long axis of the gut. Sloughing 
is much less in evidence than in typhoid ulcers. 

Tuberculous ulcers of the intestine rarely pej*forate, and their chief 
surgical importance lies in the fact that in healing by fibrosis they tend 
to constrict the lumen of the gut and to give rise to strictures. Such 
strictures may be single, but often are multiple. Since the intestinal 
content is fluid they give rise to no symptoms during a long period, but 
eventually they tend to cause chronic and finally acute obstruction. 
Obstruction may be precipitated by the impaction of a foreign body 
such as a fruit stone, a gall-stone, or inspissated faeces. 

Not infrequently in its acute phases a tuberculous ulcer of the 
intestine may lead to infection of the peritoneum and to the formation 
of peritoneal adhesions, and these subsequently may give rise to 
symptoms by exerting traction upon the intestine or by causing 
obstruction. ^ . 

ULCERS OF THE SMALL INTESTINE 

Apart from peptic ulcers of the duodenum and tuberculous ulcers of 
the ileum, ulceration of the small intestine is somewhat uncommon. 
In the majority of cases it is attributable to some definite predisposing 
condition, and in this category come jejunal ulcers after gastro- 
jejunostomy, dysenteric and typhoid ulcers, malignant ulcers, and, 
rarely, stercoral ulcers in the intestine proximal to an obstruction. 

There remains a rare but interesting type of ulcer, the so-called 
simple ulcer of the small intestine. This is a shallow erosion, which affects 
especially the ileum and generally appears to arise in one of the Peyer^s 
patches. It appears to have an especial tendency to perforate acutely, 
when it gives rise to fulminating and often fatal peritonitis. The cause 
of such ulcers is not known. In some cases microscopic examination 
gives evidence of heterotopic gastric mucous membrane in the small 
intestine, and it is possible that the ulcers may be due to such an 
anomaly and be thus comparable to peptic ulcers of the stomach or 
the duodenum. In other cases the ileum contains feecal masses that 
have regurgitated through an incompetent ileocsecal sphincter, and the 
ulcer may be attributable to the abrasion and infection thus induced. 
In others, again, the ulcer may result from regional ileitis {see below). 

REGIONAL ILEITIS 

This is a non-specific inflammatory process involving a limited 
segment — ^froni a few inches to a few feet in length— of the intestinal 
tract. It would appear that the disease has become commoner during 
the last decade. In the majority of cases it affects the terminal part of 
the ileum, sometimes encroaching upon the ileocsecal valve and csecum. 
l«es$ often it affects a segment higher in the small intestine or in the 
colon. 

At first there is a subacute inflammatory reaiction in the wall of the 
affected part, which becomes swollen with oedema and very congested. 
The inflammation jMigresses to ulcei^tion of the mucosa and subse- 
quently to fibrosis^ Mth formatiem multiple strictures. In severe 
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cases the ulcers penetrate deeply into the intestinal wall, and they 
may perforate, giving rise to a fulminating form of diffuse peritonitis. 
More often the inflamed part is walled in by adhesions of omentum and 
adjacent intestinal coils, so that when the ulcer perforates a localized 
abscess results. Such an abscess is very apt to spread to the surface and 
burst, giving rise to a fsecal fistula~a complication which is especially 
apt to occur after an exploratory operation. 

The naked eye appearance is characteristic. In the florid, active 
stage the affected loop of intestine is swollen, soft and spongy with 
oedema, and is greatly congested. The adjacent mesentery also is 
oedematous, and contains numerous enlarged glands of soft fleshy con- 
sistency. When the intestine is opened, its mucous membrane is seen 
to be swollen and inflamed, its villi and folds submerged in the general 
oedema. Multiple irregular ulcers are generally present, and the inter- 
vening mucous mcfnbrane may present swollen tags like inflamed polypi. 

In the later stages the congestion and oedema are less marked, and 
the segment becomes tough and fibrous, with multiple strictures. At 
this stage it closely resembles the hyperplastic form of ileocjccal 

tuberculosis. 



Microscopic examination reveals 
various degrees of acute and sub- 
acute chronic inflammatory change, 
non-specific in character. There is 
an infiltration of inflammatory cells, 
and according to the stage of the 
process polymorph leucocytes, lym- 
phocytes or plasma cells may pre- 
dominate. In the chronic phase 
foreign-body giant cells may occur. 
They are liable to be mistaken for 
tubercle giant cells. 

The cause of regional ileitis is 
not fully understood. It has been 
attributed variously to streptococci, 
colifonn and dysenteric organisms, 
and more recently tb sarcoidosis. 
At present proof of a specific infect- 
ing agent is lacking. 

TUMOURS OF THE SMALL 
INTESTINE 

The small intestine is an un- 
common site for tumours. Simple 
papillary adenoma, either single or 
multiple, may grow from the mucous 


nature, and forms a smsdl, pale, 
hard mass, which has encircled 
the gut and has given rise 
very harrow stricture. , , \ 

(JiepartmefU of Surperv, UniwnUv of 


membrane and form polypoidal 
iwths. Leiomyomata 
often multiple. 
: pedunculated 
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tumours which project into the lumen of the gut. They may 
undergo malignant change, and give rise to leiomyosarcoma. Fibroma, 
lipoma and lymphoma and argentophil tumours may occur. The 
special importance of simple tumours of the small intestine is that 
they frequently give rise to intussusception. Indeed, the vast majority 
of intussusceptions occurring after infancy are due to this cause. Of 
malignant tumours, an adeno-carcinoma is the most common. It 
occurs in the ileum more frequentl}^ than in the jejunum and forms 
a small white scirrhous growth which tends to encircle the gut, and 
may form a complete ring stricture. Since the intestinal content is 
fluid, symptoms of obstruction develop only at a late stage. Sarcoma 
also may occur in the small intestine either as a primary growth, 
.generally a lympho-sarcoma, or as a myosarcoma developing in a 
simple muscle tumour. Sarcoma tends to form a more massive growth, 
and since it does not constrict the bowel it is less likely to give rise 
to obstruction. 

Argentaffine Tumours of the Small Intestine. This type of tumour 
resembles the carcinoid tumour of the appendix and is most common 
in the terminal portion of the ileum where it is often responsible for 
obstruction. It has occurred in a diverticulum. An argent alTinc 
tumour resembles a carcinoma in that it invades the tissues locally and 
may extend into the regional lymph glands. The tumour is yellow in 
colour and of firm consistency without any tendency to necrosis. 
Experience has proved that removal of the tumour and of invaded 
lymph glands gives permanent immunity to recurrence, unless, as 
rarely, the liver is involved. 


ENTERIC PNEUMATOSIS (Gas Cysts of the Intestine) 

This rare condition is characterized by the development of multiple 
gas-containing cysts in the subserous coats of the intestine. The cysts 
lie principally in relation to the ileum, but not uncommonly they extend 
over the whole length of the small intestine or even over the caecum and 
ascending colon. They are arranged in clusters and are usually situated 
on the mesenteric aspect of the gut. They rarely exceed the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. At first the cysts are sessile, but later they may become 
pedunculated and hang free in the peritoneal cavity. 

The cyst wall is often thin and translucent, and is then composed of 
delicate connective tissue lined by endothelium. Sometimes the wall 
is thickened, and is infiltrated by lymphocytes, mononuclear cells, and 
giant cells of the foreign body type. The gas, which is under pressure, 
is composed principally of nitrogen, with smaller proportions of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide and occasionally other gases. 

Gas cysts are rare in man, and are usually found by chance on 
exploration of the abdomen for, gastric or duodenal ulcer or, less often, 
other disease.*:. Occasionally cysts of similar nature occur in the vaginal 
wall in pregnancy. 

Enteric pneumal^M M ^^'P^^ and is of no clinical 

impui tance, attracted much attention, 

and several tai^iS/becn advanced. It has been 
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suggested that the gas is a product of aerogenic organisms^ but this is 
not supported by bacteriological evidence. Many authors have suggested 
that the origin of the cysts is mechanical and that gas of intestinal 
origin is forced through minute fissures in the mucous membrane as a 
result of vomiting, or irregular peristaltic action, but against this view 
is the absence of intestinal flora within the cysts. 

Masson in a valuable paper has supported the view of a chemical 
origin. He affirms that the cysts are dilated lymph or chyliferous 
channels, and that the gas is derived from chyle by chemical interaction 
with acid products of intestinal fermentation. In support of this view 



Fig. 227. Cystic pneumatosis (gas cysts of the intestine). Numerous air- 
containing cysts, some sessile, others pedunculated, lie under the 
peritoneum on the surface of the small intestine. 

(Departmefd of Surgery ^ UnivertUy of Edinburgh). 


he points out, firstly, that chyle contains large quantities of carbon 
dioxide in the form of alkaline carbonates, and, secondly, that gas cysts 
occur most often in conditions associated with increased intestinal 
acidity. Presumably carbon dioxide set free in this manner is 
subsequently replaced by nitrogen diffused from the blood, just as 
oxygen introduced into the pleural cavity may be replaced. 

It is interesting to observe that enteric pneumatosis is common in 
swine fed on dairy refuse, and it is thought that the large quantities 
of lactic acid thus consumed provide the acid necessary for the gas 
production. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

DISEASES OF THE COLON 


CONGENITAL ABNORMALITIES OF THE COLON 
Congenital Microcolon 

In this rare condition the entire colon with the exception of tiie 
rectum is extremely small, and its lumen may scarcely admit a quill. 
Though reduced in calibre its anatomical structure is perfect ; it is a 
colon in miniature. The ileocaecal valve is normal in appearance but 
the small intestine is hypertrophied and contains putty-like masses of 
meconium. Other congenital abnormalities, such as atresia or absence 
of a segment of intestine, may coexist. 

Although many theories have been advanced, the origin of con- 
genital microcolon, like that of other developmental errors of the 
intestines, is not understood. The condition results in acute obstruc- 
tion soon after birth. Ileostomy offers the only means of relief, but in 
the early days of life leads to progressive dehydration which is not 
survived. 


Congenital Megacolon (Hirschsprung’s Disease) 

The outstanding feature of this disease is that the colon, which is 
dilated and hypertrophied, is from birth or soon afterwards unable to 
evacuate its contents in a normal fashion, although there is no organic 
obstruction of its lumen. Male children are affected more often than 
females in the proportion of five to one. 

Morbid Anatomy. The dilatation of the colon is usually most 
extreme in the sigmoid portion and in about 87% of cases is confined 
to that part. In 34% of cases the upper part or the entire rectum ^ is 
also affected. In others the dilatation may extend to the descending 
or transverse part of the colon, and in about 25% it reaches the ileo- 
csecal valve. The small intestine, however, is never affected. Cases 
have been observed in which only the proximal parts of the colon 
(ascending and transverse colon) have been affected. In many cases, 
at least 10%, there is an associated dilatation of the bladder. In 
exaggerated cases the dilated colon may have a diameter of 15 centi- 
metres or more. In addition to dilatation, the affected part of the 
colon shows great hypertrophy of its walls, chiefly of the circular muscle : 
the tsenise are less evident than normally. The serous coat also is 

^ Hurst believed that in nearly all cases the obstruction (due to achalasia) is 
situated at the sphincter ani. and that the thidc wal]te of the fixed rectum yield less 
readily than the relatively thin coats of the movable pelvic colon, so that the 
rectum, especially its lower half, does not show the imbe desree of dilatation. His 
claims are supported by the findliig of mUeciilar of the rectum in a 

large proportion of the cases widch have been exandned poi|f 4 g|oitem 
. ' SOS ■ r'"*'' ' 
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thickened, and the mesentery of the colon is elongated to a considerable 
extent, and its vessels and nerves are hypertrophied. 

The colon is greatly distended, aggravated by the accumulation of 
gas. It usually contains a large quantity of pultaccous, scybalous or 
offensive faeces. The mucous membrane is oedematous and in a state of 
chronic catarrhal inflammation, and is often ulcerated. 

Microscopic examination of the wall of the colon shows enormous 
hypertrophy of the circular muscle, and a variable degree of chronic 
interstitial colitis, evidenced by fibrous tissue hyperplasia and round-cell 
infiltration. Degenerative changes in the intramural nerve plexus 
(Auerbach) have been frequently observed, but whether primary or 
secondary is still debated. 

Whether the distal limit of the dilatation is at the pelvi-rectal 
junction or the internal sphincter of the anus there is no muscular 
hypertrophy at these points, nor is there any evidence of mechanical 
or spasmodic constriction. This is indicated by the observation that a 
finger or an instrument may be inserted beyond them without en- 
countering resistance. 

Pathological Effects. Obstinate constipation is the most obvious 
effect of congenital megacolon. Many days or even weeks may elapse 
without an evacuation of any kind being secured, and relief is usually 
obtained only by extraneous help. In some cases a (icrtain amount of 
loose offensive ftecal matter is passed each day, but constipation still 
persists and the bulk of the intestinal contents is often retained ; likewise 
fluid introduced into the colon by a rectal tube is retained. 

Megacolon varies in degree and in the age at which it becomes 
evident. In many, gross distension of the abdomen and visible peri- 
staltic waves are present in the first few weeks of life. ( In others, 
progressive tumidity and obstinate constipation persist during months 
or years. In less severe cases, the only signs of the affection may be a 
slight, persistent abdominal distension and chronic* constipation, which 
may persist into adult life. 

As the disease progresses, distension may assume immense propor- 
tions and the abdominal muscles become thin from stretching, the 
diaphragm (especially on the left side) greatly elevated, and the costal 
angle widened and its margins everted. The general nutrition suffers, 
and emaciation, anaemia, and debility ensue. If untreated a fatal issue 
frequently results in childhood from toxaemia and anaemia. Sometimes 
complications such as perforation of the colon, intestinal obstruction 
from strangulation, and intussusception develop, and usually prove 
fatal. 

^Etiology. It is now generally agreed that the dilatation and 
hypertrophy in megacolon are not due to mechanical obstruction as by 
valves or by kinking of the colon. It is true that the pelvi-rectal 
junction may become kinked, .but this is believed to be caused by 
sagging of the elongated colon and is a result, not a cause of the 
obstruction. 

The explanation inost^c<MSipatiible with the pathological and clinical 
features is one ^hich relates the dts^e to neuro-muscular inco- 
ordination resultii^ a relative sympathetic over^tion. The distal 
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of the colon, like the rest of the alimentary canal, is controlled by 
the autonomic nervous system, from which it receives both para* 
sympathetic and sympathetic fibres. Its parasympathetic supply, 
which is propulsive in action, is derived from the pelvic visceral nerves 
which emerge from the sacral nerve roots; its sympathetic supply, 
which maintains the normal tone of its sphincters, is derived mainly 
from the lumbar splanchnic nerves ^ each side, and is distributed 
along the inferior mesenteric artery Srid vid the hypogastric plexus. 
In congenital megacolon it would appear that the normal coordination 
between the two systems — emptying and filling — is disturbed, and that 
there is a relative overaction of the sympathetic which exaggerates 
the normal tone of the sphincters which remain closed, not from 
spasm, but from inability to relax. Recent clinical and experimental 
observations have substantiated the validity of this hypothesis. 
In megacolon, division of the sympathetic nerve fibres of the distal 
colon is generally followed by relief of the obstruction, but the long 
established distensibility of the colon persists. 


ILEOCi^CAL TUBERCULOSIS 

Compared with the small intestine the colon is rarely the site of 
tuberculosis, and when infection occurs it is almost always of the ileo- 
cecal region. The resulting lesion mimics cancer very closely, but its 
;^thological features are very characteristic. .It assumes a chronic 
^ #ad hyperplastic form, and occurs in adults between the ages of 
’ twenty and forty years. It is rare under ten years, and still more so 
the age of sixty. For a reason that is not obvious, females are 
more frequently the subjects of this form of tuberculosis than males. 
Often there is a familial history of tuberculosis. 

./Etiology* It is generally conceded that this, yariety of intestinal 
tuberculosis constitutes a primary lesion, in that^^ihere is rarely any 
evidence of active tuberculosis in the lungs or other organs.*^ Whereas 
tuberculosis of the ulcerative type in the small intestine J(s of quite 
usual occurrence in patients with active pulmonary tuberculosis, ileo- 
csecal tuberculosis is very rare. 

It is probable that ingestion of tubercle bacilli is the common mode 
of infection. The occasional presence of ulcers in the colon, infection of 
the mesenteric lymph glands, and coincident strictures in the small 
intestine support this mode of origin. The bovine type of tubercle 
bacillus is held to be responsible. 

Morbid Anatomy. The process begins in the submucous or subserous 
coat of the colon, where^tuberculous follicles develop amidst an area of 
round-cell infiltration. Tubercle bacilli are difficult to demonstraW 
Tissue reaction causes abundant proliferation of fibrous tissue, especi- 
ally in the submucous layer, but often pervadiing all tlie coatsi Fijgpjia 
is the outstanding pathological feature of the a^teiqn, thoughlgaseation 
may occur, but is rar^ yery obvious^ Tie disease generally starts in 
t^ie caecum, and it may towards the hepatic l^ure^ \The^iIeum 
is sometimes involved ; and the itpj^ndix, whkh is >oflbn retracted 
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towards the caecum so that it is scarcely recognizable, seldom entirely 
escapes. ^ 

The diseased portion of the colon shows general thickeniugand coarse- 
ness of all its coats, which with much deposition of fat and infiltration 
of the mesocolon may give rise to 
an obvious tumourp Contracture 
of the mesentery causes puckering 
of the l^wel, which becomes ftxed 
an^ rigid, and the colon becomes 
shortened and drawn towards the 
liver, and, as a result, the iJeo- 
eaecal angle becomes obtuse. The 
, adjacent lymph glands are usually 
enlarged and may be caseous or 
calcified. 

From contraction of the fibrous 
tissue the lumen of the colon is 
reduced to a narrow channel, some- 
times at a localized area, but more 
often over a considerable length. 

The coHc valve is shrivelled and 
rigid, and may be difficult to 
identify. The small intestine often 
is affected by multiple strictures. 

The mucous membrane of the 
colon is thick and oedematous and 
commonly is thrown into polypoidal 
folds. Sometimes there are large 
superficial ulcers with rather raised 
edges, situated either in the affected 
part of the bowel or somewhat distal 
to it ; cicatrisation of these ulcers 
may produce strictures of the lumen. 

A combination of tuberculosis 
and carcinoma has been observed in 
a number of instances, and generally 
it would seem that a tuberculous 
infection had been the primary 
lesion and the cancer of later 
development. 

The effect of ileocaecal tuber- 
culosis is usually to cause obstruction 
fcut acute symptoms may be long 

aeferre^ In some acute obstruction has followed impaction of foreign 
bodies such as gall-stone or fruit stone. Perforation of a tuberculous 
osecum is rare. Clinical diagnosis of ileocaecal tuberculosis may be 
difficult on account of its close resemblance to cancer. Diarrluea and 
mela^na are seldom present. / Poimation of a cold abscess or of a faecal 
several months removal of the appendix is not an un- 
common way in which the umierljring disease may be revealed. 



Fio. 228. Ileoc«:Ciil tuberculosis. The 
wall of the caecum and of the distal 
part of the ileum is greatly thickened 
as a result of fibrous and fatly 
infiltration. The ileum enters the 
caecum at a very obtuse angle. In 
this case acute obstruction followed 
impaction of a plum stone at the 
stricture. 
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Chronicity of the symptoms, often with long periods of intermission, 
may help to suggest the diagnosis. A barium enema may prove 
helpful by indicating stenosis of the colon over an unusually wide area 
and the approximation of the ileocaecal region towards the costal 
margin. 

At operation recognition of the tuberculous nature of the lesion may 
be impossible, unless some additional feature such as caseous glands or 
stricture of the ileum is present to lend confirmation. 

As the effects of this type of lesion are mechanical, extirpation of 
the diseased segment of intestine is the method of choice ; and, as the 
lesion is generally an isolated one, surgical treatment has no contra- 
indication. 

Tuberculous Colitis. In rare instances the mucous membrane of 
the colon becomes the seat of widespread tuberculous ulceration. It 
affects the distal colon and the rectum, which become greatly thickened 
and cedematous. Though resolution may occur, the disease tends to 
pursue a very chronic course and often leads to widespread stenosis of 
the bowel. Cold abscesses and fistula; complicate the disease in many 
instances. 


DIVERTICULA OF THE COLON 

Diverticula of the colon are present in at least 5% of patients over 
forty years, though they may produce no symptoms and are often 
discovered accidentally. 

Diverticula occur in adults, and males are affected more often than 
females in the proportion of 2 : 1. The pelvic colon is the commonest 
site and may be the only part affected, but quite frequently the trans- 
verse and the descending colon are involved. The caecum and ascending 
colon are seldom the site of diverticula. 

Spriggs formulated the features of the early stages of the disease 
by means of repeated radiographic examinations. From these, he 
recognized three stages in the development and progress of the disease : 
! (1) a pre-divcrticular stage ; (2) a stage of formed diverticula — diverti- 
‘ culosis ; and (8) a stage when inflammatory changes have occurred — 
diverticulitis. The early stage may be noted to pass gradually to a 
more advanced one. or all stages may be present in different parts of 
the bowel or in a segment of it. 

etiology. The common occurrence of diverticula at potentially 
weak points in its wall, swch as the point of entry of blood or lymph 
vessels, supports the belief that they are of the nature of pulsion 
diverticula, formed as a result of abnormal pressure within the bowel, 
augmented, maybe, by bacterial infection of the walls and spasm of its 
circular muscle fibres. 

Constipation has been blamed as an important factor in the pro- 
duction of diverticula, on account of the increased tension it imposes 
on the wall of the cplon, but it is present in only half the cases, 
Spriggs believes that^irritation caused by injudicious purgation with 
resulting stagnation of liquid feces in the sigmoid is a more likely 

'• 'VI!' 
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The frequency of diverticula in stout subjects suggests that 
infiltration of the muscular coat of the colon with fat leads to localized 
weakness which favours pouch formation. 

According to Keith, irregular sustained contraction of the colon 
precedes the formation of diverticula, and this is substantiated by the 
radiographic appearances of early cases. Pro- 
bably in m'any subjects an inherent weakness 
of the walls of the colon predisposes to the 
occurrence of diverticula. 

Pathological Features. Early stages of the 
formation of diverticula are best demon- 
strated in radiograms after a barium enema. 

One of tlie first changes is that\^the affected 
part loses its normal segmentation and 
presents a more rigid and spastic outline. 

Small bead-like projections of recently formed 
pouches may be detected at sc^veral points ; 
and, after a variable period, diverticula may 
appear in parts of the colon which previously 
showed only spasticity. In the early stages the 
pouches are globular in outline and their necks 
relatively wide, which allows fecal matter to 
enter and leave them freely. Later the pouches 
are flask-shaped and their necks are com- 
paratively narrow. 

In the early stages the only evidence of 
diverticulum formation is a slight superficial 
corrugation of the serous surface of the bowel. 

In typical cases, at a later stage, the colon is 
studded with pea-like projections, often coated 
with fat. Only the larger pouches are detect- Divertiru 

able on the exterior. Any part of the circum- 

fereiice of tlie bowel may be affected, but points segmented in a 

of entry of blood vessels and the appendices amf aVthe^eoS^s^fi^^^ 

epiploicse are favourite sites, and the tasniss the seat of fibrous 
coli are rarely affected. Each diverticulum tissue proliferation, 
consists of a protrusion of mucous membrane 
into or through the muscular coat, and in all 

but the smaller pouches muscle fibres are present only at the neck. 
Pellets of inspissated feces sometimes form in the interior of diverticula 
(stercoliths) and may cast a shadow visible on radiography. Seen 
from the interior the mouths of the diverticula may be circular or 
slit-like, but more often on account of inflammatory cedema of the 
mucous membrane they can be detected only when the bowel is stretched 
or when fecal matter is expressed from them. Localized thinning of 
the colon is noted at the neighbourhood of the most recently formed 
diverticula. 

Secondary inflammatory changes in the walls of the diverticula 
(diverticulitis) and in the adjacent colon (peridiverticulitis) are com- 
mon, and it is from these clianges that symptoms commonly arise. 
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The inflammatory changes are often slight and are associated with a 
round-cell infiltration and fibrous tissue proliferation, and, what is 
very characteristic, the accumulation of quantities of fibrp-fatty tissue. 
The overgrowth of fibrous tissue and fat is most evident in the appen- 
dices epiploic®, in the mesenteries, and in the subserous or the sub- 
mucous coats of the bowel and is often so great as to conceal the 
diverticula completely. Contraction of the newly formed fibrous 
tissue may lead to stenosis of a segment of the colon, or may 



involve a considerable portion, 
giving it a rope-like and rigid 
appearance. When stenosis becomes 
extreme, acute or chronic intestinal 
obstruction' may result. Similar 
changes cause (shortening of the meso- 
colon and lead to abnormal fixation or 
to angulation of the colon, and in- 
crease the difficulties of operation.) 
Contraction of fibrous tissue around 
the neck of the diverticula leads to 
retention of f®cal matter and favours 
the occurrence of inflammation. Ulcer- 
ation of a diverticulum by infection 
may terminate in perforation and lead 
to general peritonitis, or more com- 
monly a localized abscess. The abscess 
usually points in the left iliac fossa, 
but it may perforate the bladder 
and form a colo- vesical fistula. 
Ulceration of the colon is rare and 
therefore hemorrhage and mucous 


Fia. 230. Portion of saine speci- discharge are not usual.) 

men as depicted in Fig. 229, to Acjute exacerbations are apt to 
®bow the orifices of the diverti- occur in diverticulitis, and are often 

^ M r nr o, III ^ associatcd with a mild degree of local 

{ByeowrteayofMr.J.W.Stndhers.) . ...... «... 

peritonitis with attacks of pain in the 

left side of the abdomen. 


Subjects of diverticulitis commonly suffer &om lumbago, from 
spondylitis, and from other chronic lesions of ligaments and joints. 
Differentiation from malignant disease is difficult when diver- 


ticulitis gives rise to a palpable tumour. Cancer and diverticulitis have 
been coexistent occasionally, but the association is too infrequent to be 
of practical importance. In diverticulitis great help is obtained fit>m 
radiographic examination after a barium enema: barium may he 
retained in diverticula for many weeks. 


The pathological changes in connexion with diverticulitis may be 
so widespread as to preclude resection, while thd infection of the bowel 
^all renders it unsuitable Ibr l^rimary suture. 

Con^nffal Diverti^taili^ the Caecuin. This type of divatkulum 
is rare. It is solitary juid e|»l%es from the colon on its' medial aspect 
immediately above the ileocmoal' valve. It is of developmental origin. 
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usually small, and has a complete covering of muscles. The neck of the 
diverticidum is narrow, a factor which predisposes it to inflammatory 
complications similar to those in appendicitis. In some instances the 
inflamed diverticulum becomes inseparably bound to the colon and a 
mass develops which may simulate carcinoma. 


SIMPLE TUMOURS OF THE COLON AND RECTUM 


Simple connective-tissue tumours are rare in the large intestine. A 
submucous lipoma is commonest and generally oeciirs in the cjeeum, 
where it may give rise to 
obstruction or simulate 


appendicitis. 

Commoner and more im- 
portant are the epithelial 
tumours, which take the 
form of papillomata. Dukes 
found that in 127 subjects 
post-mortem they were pre- 
sent in 10%, the incidence in- 
creasing after the age of forty. 

Papillomatous growths 
vary in appearance, and three 
types may be recognized : 
(1) a smooth pedunculated 
polypus ; (2) a villous papil- 
loma ; and (8) diffuse poly- 
posis. 

A pedunculated polypus 

occurs frequently in the 
rectum of children. Arising 
as"an adenoma of the mucous 
membrane it becomes pedun- 
culated as a result of 
peristalsis and it may be 
protruded at the anus. Its 
surface is smooth or mul- 
berry-like and its colour pink 
or red according to the 
degree of congestion. In 



children this tumour, which 
is adenomatous in structure, 
is simple; but /in adults it 


Fig. 281. Carcinoma of the pelvic colon: 
dual growths. Note the pedunculated 
papilloma above the distal tumour. 


shows a tendency to become (Department of surgery^ VnieereUy of Edinburgh.) 


malignant^} 

A villdus papilloma* may be flat or pedunculated. Its size varies 
from that of a pin’s head to a large button ; its surface may be smooth, 
shaggy, or mammillated. ^ papilloma is often solitary^ or there may 
be several hundred scattered over a segaa^nt of the colony 
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Microscopic examination shows epithelium composed of columnar 
cells supported by a core of connective tissue derived from the sub- 
mucosa. The blood vessels are thin walled and often dilated. 

Diffuse Polyposis. When the colon is covered diffusely by papillo- 
mata the resulting disease is known as diffuse or multiple polyposis or 
colitis polyposa. The polypi are preceded by a generali^d hypertrophy 
of the mucous membrane and submucosa, as though it were the seat of 
irritation. The descending and pelvic parts of the colon are the 
most often affected, but the caecum and rectum may soirietimes 
be involved. 

Diffuse polyposis is a precancerous condition. It is common in 
childhood. Nothing definite is known of its aetiology, but it is well 
known that it is often hereditary, as also is the predisposition to cancer. 
The polyposis is accompanied by a variable degree of colitis, so that 
diarrhoea with blood in the stool^is usual and may lead to great 
depletion. 

{Relation to Cancer. Polypi and cancer in the colon frequently 
coexist. In specimens of cancer of the colon removed at operation 
.Dukes found papillomata in 75% : they occurred generally adjacent 
to the tumour and were often numerous. Thus it appears that the 
assQciatipn of benign papillomata and cancer in the colon is very 
important and more than accidental. 

That a simple papilloma may occasionally become malignant is 
known, but more often the malignancy develops elsewhere in the bowel. 
The experiences of Lockhart-Mummery afford evidence that an adenoma 
may herald the development of carcinoma : in a scries of 50 cases, 
observed and treated for many years, carcinoma developed in no less 
than twelve. 


CANCER OF THE COLON 

The colon is frequently affected by cancer. The disease arises m 
later life, arn^ js usually of slow progress and (metastasizes, if at all, at a 
late stage. ' Occasionally it affects younger persons and then progresses 
more rapidly and disseminates earlier. 

In over 40% of cases the tumour affects the pelvic colon ; less 
often it affects the ascending, the transverse and the descending colon 
(in that order of frequency). The ccecum proper the portion of 
the colon below the ileocaecal valve) and the fpleriic flexures are each 
affected in about 5% of cases. The he pa tic flexure is a rare site. 
Occasionally there are two or even more tumours, apparently distinct, 
either a few centimetres apart or in different portions of the colon. 
Rately the removal of one tumour is followed several months or even 
years later by the development of a second or even a third “ primary ” 
gro^h. 

, ^Microscopic Stl!lMl|re. Tlie carcinoma has the structure of 
colqmnarjcell carcinoma, and the histological features vary some- 
what according to the degree of differentiation of the pells and 
the amount of fibrous tisme; stroma. Generally the coluj^ar cells 
lure ganged in irregiil^ .ae^ but S^ometimes the acinar arrangement 
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is lacking and they lie in «oUd groups, interspersed with a scarity 
areolar stroma. ) Not infrequently the tumour undergoes mucoid (colloid ) 
degeneration, and this character is usually rej)roduecd in mctastascs. 

Types of Cancer of the Colon 

Accordii^g to their naked-eye characters, two [)rincipal types of 
cancer of the colon are recognized, (1) the proliferative type, (2) the 
annular sclerosing type. The second is the coninioner, although 
intermediate types are frequent. 

(1) The proliferative type occurs usually in the avcum or the 
ascending colon, less often in transverse and distal colon. It is a bulky 
tumour, which pro- 
jects into the lumen 
as an uneven, nodular 
mass. Its surface 
ulcerates, leading to 
haemorrhage and in- 
fection. The tumour 
does not encircle the 
bowel, but obstructs 
rather in virtue of its 
bulk. Since the 
proximal part of the 
colon is capacious and 
its contents fluid, ob- 
struction does not 
supervene until late, 
and in some the only 
effects during a long 
period are anaemia and 
cachexia aggravated 
by infection. Theirri- Fig. 332. Adeno-can;irionm of the colon. The 
tation from the tumour tumour is composed of columnar, mucus-sccrcting 
and the adjacent in- cells disposed in irregular acini. 

flamed mucous membrane may lead to diarrhcea w ith abundant mucus 
in the stools. 

(2) The annular type occurs in its characteristic form in the distal 
part of the bowel, especially in the pelvic colon, but it may 
occur more proximally, for example, in the transverse colon or at the 
mid-part of the ascending colon. It grows s|pwly, and forms a small 
tumour, which does not project much into the lumen, but infiltrates 
the wall of the bowel, encircling it. ‘ On account of the slow infiltrating 
character and the accompanying fibrosis, the tumour leads to a locali74ed 
constriction of the colon, as by a cord (string stricture). On the mucous 
surface the growth remains circumscribed, with little longitudinal 
extension, an<^ ulceration may be long delayed and never very extensive. 
The affected part is rendered stiff, and its lumen may be reduced to a 
very fine channel. 

Oh account of the absence of much ulceration, this type for long 
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gires rise to little disturbance of health, and genjerally ^he first effects 
progressive, and ultimately acute, obstruction. 

Pathological Effects 

Mention has been made of several of the effecjts of colon tumours^ 
for example, ha*inorrhage and toxic absorption, which are more pro- 
nounced in the pro^mal 
portion of the colon*- ’ Ob- 
struction is most likely to 
occur in the annular type, 
especially when it is situ-^ 
ated in. the distal part 
of the colon, where the 
lumen is of small calibre 
and the faecal content 
solid. Generally, the ob- 
struction arises insidi- 
ously, and is evidenced 
by increasing constipation 
and progressive abdominal 
distension. Eventually 
obstruction may be com- 
plete, and frequently that 
seems to be the first evi- 
dence of the disease. 
Complete obstruction may 
be due to st^osis of the 
bowel, but often it is 
precipitated by impaction 
of a faecal mass or foreign 
body in the narrowed 
part. On rare occasions 
obstruction results from 
'intussusception of the 
affected segment into the 
bowel distally. 

In progressive obstruc- 
tion the gut proximal to 
the constriction is hyper- 
trophied and later dilated. 
Dilatation affects espe- 
cmlly tlie c^cum, which is distended by fluid faecal matter and gas. 
Pu^^i^tioti of retained faecal matter favours development of the 
stergg^jLilw^ which may give rise to localized peritonitis or may per- 

diffuse peritonitis. Perforation of the caecum 
to occur when the abdomen is opened and the colon is 
deprived of the si^po^jb| the abdominal walls. Lopgi^inal splits ih 
tltt ji^nia coli occuir i!lrei|u€mtly when there is great distension, tllceration 
close to the site of oituio^ may oadse infi^on of the letxocolic ar^lar 
tissues, and may lead to ghiintttj^iton^ or extro]^ritdn^ 
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Avenues of Extension 

Cancer of the colon generally grows slowly. It extends priiu‘ipall 
by direct infiltration of adjacent tissues and, later, by invasion of lyinp 
vessels and glands. ' Metastasis to distant sites, sneh as the liver, is 
late feature. 

Direct Infiltration* At first the growth is limited to the mucous ani 
submucous coats, and in these layers it tends to spread mainly at righ 
angles to the long a-xis of the gut. This is especially evident in th 
annular type of tumour. Later the growth penetrates the muscle coal 
and may erupt at the peritoneal surface or invade the retiH>pei*itoneiJ 
tissues and the muscHes of the abdominal wall. In some eases a growt 
erupting at the peritoneal surface disseminates to many parts of t.h 
peritoneal cavity and gives rise to multiple metastases, especially ii 
the omentum, on the surface of the ovaries, or on the pelvic Jloor. li 
otliers, as a result of superadded infection or direct infiltration, th 
affected portion of bowel becomes adherent to other viscera, f>articularl; 
the small intestine or its mesentery, the bladder, or Hie uterus or it 
appendages, so that at operation sacrifice of parts of thejje organs rna; 
be necessary. 

Lymph Spread. Tumours in the pioximal and distal parts of tin 
colon differ considerably in their paths of lymph vascular extension 
TJie normal absorptive function of the proximal colon demands ai 
abundant lymph drainage, and consequently there is a large number o 
glands in relation to this part. The distal colon, having no absorptivi 
function, possesses fewer glands. 

For the colon the lymph vessels and glands are disiKxsed along th( 
main arteries. A few glands (cpicolic) lie on the surface of the gut, bu1 
the more important ones lie within the mesenteries or in the retro 
peritoneal tissues. In the cajcum and the ascending colon the gland: 
along the ileocolic ^^esscls are involved ; in the transverse colon the 
glands in the mesocolon, and rarely, if the omentum is adherent, th< 
gastro -epiploic glands ; in the distal part of the colon the glands aloiq 
the inferior mesenteric vessel and its branches are affected. 

The differences in lymph drainage of the proximal and the dista 
colon are reflected in differences in the treatment and in the prognosi^ 
in the two situationsf. The numerous and relatively distant lymph 
glands in relation to the proximal colon necessitate a wider resection oi 
the gut, and render subsequent recurrence more probably. The paucity 
of glands in relation to the distal colon justifies a local resection, and 
greater expectation of permanent freedom from disease. 

Blood Spread. Metastases by the blood stream seldom occur except 
in the advanced stages of the disease. Occasionally, however, they 
may do so earlier, and sometimes metastases develop in the hyer, even 
before extension of the disease locally. 

STRICTURE OF THE RECTUM 

Stricture of the rectum may result from^l:rau^j|;jsni or follow any 
type ofulcer, including 'm^ignant disease. Apart from these there is 
a type oFrebtal stricture which has long been recognised, though until 

8. P4TH 17 
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recently its aetiology was obscure. It nearly always occurs m women 
and originates as a hyperplastic fibrosis in and around the connective 
tissue of the rectum. In the'eourse of years the scarri^ extends and 
leads to a long, and eventually very tight stricture, situated usually 

2 to 3 inches from the anus. The 



mucous membrane may remain 
free from idceration until a late 
stage. Finally there may be Astute 
on the skin surface, and elephan' 
t iasis of the vulva may develop/ 

This type of stricture of the 
rectum was formerly ascribed to 
gonorrhoea or syphilis, but though 
it is possible that occasional cases 
have such an origin, recent 
observations prove that most are 
due to infection by the virus of 
Jyihpho-granuloma venereum. The 
infection, which is transmitted as 
a venereal disease, is seen most 
often in tropical or Mediterranean 
countries, but occasionally is 
brought to this country by persons 
returning from abroad. In man 
the rectal manifestation of the 
disease is rare and when it 
occurs a direct contagion may be 
assumed. 

In diagnosis the Frei reaction 
(an allergic reaction induced by 
intradermal injection of extracts of 
fresh infective material) is almost 
specific. 

CARCINOMA OF THE 
RECTUM 


Cancer of the rectum differs 
Stricture of the rectum. only slightly in its pathology from 

aS"T Parts of the colon, 

mucous membrane is extensively but on account of its position it is 

whilst the outer ^ats are more convenient to consider it 

Infiltrated with a thick layer of 
^nse fibtous tissue. separately. 

w. s. atoetioeit.) Carcinoma of the rectum is said 

to be four or five time s as freq uent 
ita It^ects the t wo se xes wit^jlboot «39U«4 frequency, 

Aid JPd., sixty yeitts of age, although it is not 

. The growCi pdvi-rectal. junettem, where tlw 

lomour is just.aii^ .an enuninmg'fii^^ It may be 
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Situated at, or just below, the peritoneal reflection. That relation is of 
importance because, when the growth abuts on the peritoneum, metas- 
tases may occasionally be diffused over a wide area by the subserous 
lymph vessels, or there may be a large plaque of disease in the peri- 
toneum of the rectovesical pouch. Such highly placed growths arc 
almost always of animlar type, similar in character and in effects to 
those of the colon^ "" 

In the ampulla the cancer may be of a cauliflower type, or it may 
be sessile and extensively ulcerated. There arc associated papillomata 
in about 80% of cases. Generally, tumours which grow towards the 
lumen of the bowel are less malignant than the flattened type which 
penetrates the rectal walls at an earlier stage. An exiieption to this 
general behaviour is the primary mucoid type of carcinoma, which is 
usually a bulky tumour of rapid growth, with marked invasive characters 
and a tendency to early metastasis in glands and by the hlOod stream. , 

Microscopically, the tumour is usually of eolumnair-ceU type. 
There is considerable variation in different tumours, and in parts of 
the same tumour, and examination of only part may lead to fallacious 
conclusions. Within certain limits the histological api)carances pro- 
vide a fairly reliable indication of its grade of malignancy. The common 
appearance is one of ill-formed acini or alveoli, cotriposed of celJte of 
primitive type with many mitoses. More benign tj^es may give the, 
impression of a simple adenoma. The mucoid type, w|iich isAhe most ' 
malignant, is composed of irregularly arranged cells distettded with 
lightly staining cytoplasm (signet-ring pattern) : it represents a malig- 
nant hyperplasia of mucus-forming cells, and is very malignant and 
should be differentiated from the relatively benign types in which a 
high degree of differentiation is suggested by elaboration of mucus 
within the irregular acini of the tumour. 

In the majority of instances, carcinoma of the rectum is of relatively 
slow growth, and for long remains confined to the mucous membrane, 
sometimes for as long as a year. There are three methods of spread ; 
(a) by direct infiltration, (6) by the lymph vessels, and (c) by the blood 
stream. 

(a) Spread by Direct Infiltration. Tumours situated at the pelvi- 
rectal junction encircle the wall of the rectum producing stenosis. At a 
late stage they spread through the rectal wall and reach the parietal 
peritoneum, where they may give rise to secon^Ja^ nodules ; or spread 
to adjacent viscera such as the bla<|der, the iireters, or the uterus. 

A cafeihoma in the ai^pulla g^ows centrifugally, especially when of 
the crateriform ulcer type. Occasionally n^iiles appear at a distance 
from the parent tumour, presumably the result of loc^zed spread in 
the submucous lymph channels. 

The muscular coats are penetrated first at the central or 
part of the tuniour, and the growth then spreac|s in the fat Md 
areolar tissue around the rectum. At this stage Tit within ^he 
fasc ia pro pria of the rectum, and not infrequently; esKl^epd^ io 
for a considerable distance without involvement of adjacent mganS;, or 
even of the regional lypiph glands. covering is 

involved and the pararectal tissues are inViided rectum may b^ome 

17-^2 
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fixed to the sacrum or to neighbouring viscera. By direct spread the 
base of the bladder, the seminal vesicles, or the prostate may be involved, 
and in the final stages fistula* may develop. In women the posterior 
vaginal wall is often implicated. Oeeasioiuilly abscess formation occurs 
in the pelvi(i cellular tissue or in the ischiorectal fat, from leakage at the 
site of the tumour, 

{b) Spread by the Lymph Vessels. Examination of specimens 
removed at operation shows that the regional lymph glands are the 

seat of metastasis in about 50% of 



rio. 2a.>. C’aiilillewor type- of 
cttrcinonm of reel uni. 

{DfpartmfiU of Surgerp, Vniirruifg uj 
Jidbihurgh.) 


(‘ases. Usually only a few glands are 
affected, but sometimes, and especi- 
ally in rapidly growing tumours (even 
at an early stage), there may be vjery 
widespread involvement. In the ma- 
jority of cases the glands are un- 
affected until the tumour has pene- 
trated the muscular wall of the rectum. 
Knlargemcnt of the glands from in- 
fection is common and greater than 
usually occurs from metastasis. 

The glands arc situated in the 
perirectal fat and within the fascial 
sheath, and are disposed around the 
lower part of the superior haemor- 
rhoidal artery and its terminal 
branches, and when the rectum is 
removed (enclosed in its sheath) the 
glands are included. The affected 
glands are found usually a short dis- 
tance above the level of the tumour, 
but in a few instances, those at a higher 
level may be the site of metastasis 
without involvement of those adjacent 
to the tumour ; but metastasis in 
glands higher than the main trunk of 


the suf)erior hicmorrhoidal artery is 
exceptional. In the radical ojjeration for carcinoma of the rectum 
removal of tllie higher glands should be ensured by ligation of the 
superior hannorrhoidal artery at as high a level as possible. ] 

Spread of oandnonia beyond the rectum by a general lymph vascular 
permeation appears to be prevented by the investing fascial sheath ; 
therefore, involvement of the peritoneum, the levator muscles, and the 
BUal sphincters is vt‘ry ran*. This justifies a fairly circumscribed 
removal. 


As in carcinoma of the breast, so in carcinoma of the rectum, the 
presence of glandular metastases has an important relationship to the 
probability of local or general recurrence after operation. Thus Gabriel 
found that there was a 19% survival after three years, in cases m which 
metastasis had been demonstrated, as compared with 86% in cases in 
which the carcinoma confined to the walls the rectum and in 
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which there was no metastasis. Even in cases with extra-rectal spreail 
and without metastasis the survival rate (over the same period) was 
78%, which signifies that glandular metastasis is more important in 
prognosis than the extent of the tumour. 

(c) Spread by the blood sireavi is infrequent, but is not necessarily 
a late feature of the disease. It occurs most frequently in rapid 1\' 
growing tumours in young subjects. Generally the liv’er is involved 
alone ; but in rare instances metastases are found in the lungs and otlier 
organs. When recurrence takes place after operation the liver is usually 
allected. Prior to radical operation the liver should l>e examined 
because, thereby, a needlessly severe operation may be avoided. 

Carcinoma of the rectum is often latent until an advanced stage of 
the disease, and, until ulceration of the tumour occurs, symptoms are 



('aiicer of the rectum. The tumour is an adeno-curc'iiioiiui 
composed of columnar ceils arranged in fairly well-formed acini. 

frequently absent. Pain is a late feature, but ultimately it may give 
rise to great distress. Ulceration results in abundant mucous discharge 
and bleeding, and, sometimes, hsemorrhage is very profuse and even 
fatal. When the growth is placed high in the rectum obstruction 
of the colon results and may be acute. Death has occurred from 
perforation of a rectal carcinoma into the peritoneal cavity, but it is 
a rare complication. Involvement of the pelvic nerve trunks may 
occur at a late stage. 

CARCINOMA OF THE ANUS 

Cancer at the anus generally arises at the jun ction o f the columnar 
and squamous cell lining. Usually there is no obvious jirecancerous 
lesion, but occasionally it is preceded by a fissure, an ulcer or a burn. 
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The tumour is a squamous-eell carcinoma ; it may be^apillary in type or 
a^rateriform ulcer. It does not tend to spread up the rectum, but it 
may invade the skin of the penneum extensively. Involvement of the 
anal sphincter may lead to incontinence. Metastatic growths develop 
in the inguinal lymph glands. In many instances the disease is first seen 
when successful treatment is impossible. 


MELANOMA OF THE RECTUM 

This type of tumour is of rare occurrence. It arises from the skin 
within the anal (;aiial as a hard nodular mass dark in colour. It tends 
to grpy^..upwards into the rectum, the coats of which may be extensively 
invaded. There is variation in its degree of malignancy T some tumours 
remain localized and grow only slowly, others grow rapidly and meta- 
stasize widely both to the lymph glands and by the blood stream. The 
inguinal glands are sometimes the seat of secondary deposits. JPigmen- 
tation of the regional glands may be due simply to phagocytosis of 
pigment granules, but is more often due to cellular metastases, ^ 
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CHAPTER XXV 

DISEASES OF THE VERMIFORM APPENDIX 
APPENDICITIS 

The history of appendicitis requires no recital, for almost in its 
entirety it comes within living memory. Until 188.3 the disease was 
rare, yet within twenty years it had attained the position of being the 
most common of all acute abdominal illnesses. At first ( onsideration 
it might be supposed that such a remarkable change in incidence, 
occurring at the time when the surgery of the abdomen was advancing 
most quickly, might be attributable principally or entirely to a keener 
recognition of the disease ; but, as Rendle Short has shown, this is not 
so — the increase is actual, not merely apparent. 

Although appendicitis was known in the eighteenth century, 
it leceivcd little recognition until 1886, when Fitz described a long 
series of cases, distinguished it clearly as the commonest cause pf 
“ perityphlitis,” and gave it the name now universally adopted. From 
1886 to 1905 there was a great increase in the frequency of the disease, 
first noticeable in the cities and towns of Great Britain and America, 
and later in the country districts ; since 1905 the frequency has remained 
unchanged. 

Appendicitis is almost entirely a disease of the Western world, and 
particularly of Great Britain and America. In Denmark, Spain and 
Italy it is still uncommon, in the rural ^districts of Rumania and other 
parts of Eastern Europe it is distinctly rare, and amongst the native 
populations of many parts of Asia and Africa it is almost unknown. 
In general, the disease is one of modern civilized life, although a few 
highly civilized races, e.g., the Japanese, remain free from it. There is 
ample evidence that its incidence does not depend upon any racial, 
climatic or geological factors, but is intimately related to modern 
developments in the diet or mode of life of the Western world. When 
natives of the East adopt the dietary of Great Britain or America 
they become liable to appendicitis, but Europeans living in the East do 
not lose their susceptibility, for they retain their Western customs. 
In the United States of America the coloured people in coimtry 
districts of the south maintain their traditional ways of living, and 
remain free from appendicitis, but those who migrate to the cities or 
northward and adopt the habits of the whites lose this immunity. 

There is evidence that the increased frequency of appendicitis is 
associated with the more general use of a diet rich in proteins. In , 
Great Britain and America the period 1885 — 1905 was one of greatly 
increased prosperity for the industrial elasses, and a correspondingly 
greater demand for an animal diet moreover, a close correspondence 
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between meat-eating and appendicitis is indicated by the rarity of the 
disease in communities where the diet is principally vegetarian, as in 
the rural districts of Eastern Europe and Asia, and in the poorhouses, 
prisons and asylums of this country. But the consumption of proteins 
cannot be the only factor, for meat-eating was indulged in before 1880 ; 
as Rendle Short has pointed out, the “ Roast Beef of Old England ” 
has been apprec^iated for centuries, and, indeed, from contemporary 
ac;r<iiints, loo well ! Cons tii)at ion might be regarded as a predisposing 
facjtor, but, as Pepys bears witness, also is no modern development. 
According to Rendle Short, the essential dilference between our food 
and that of our forebears lies in the relative paucity of cellulose and in 
the cimsequent diminution in the bulk of the excreta ; and it is possible 

that this, in conjunc- 
tion with a high protein 
content of the diet, is 
responsible for the 
increased frequeiuy of 
appendicitis, the pro- 
tein excess permitting 
increased putrefaction in 
the lower bowel, and the 
lack of cellulose leading 
to inspissation of the 
appendicular content. 

Experimentally, 
Wilkie demonstrated 
in cats the important 
relationship of a pro- 
tein diet to infections 
in the lower bowel. The 
cat has no appendix, 
but an isolated portion 
of the lower ileum 
may be fashioned to 
represent one. If this 
‘‘ artificial appendix ** 
be obstructed, by ligature of its proximal end, the morbid changes 
that follow depend partly upon the nature of the animal’s diet. If the 
diet has been entirely carbohydrate for n long period, the pathological 
changes develop slowly and the cat may survive several days ; but an 
animal on a meat diet may die within twenty-four hours. 

.Etiology of Appendicitis. .4part from the question of diet, which 
has already been considered, there are three important factors in the 
aetiology of appendicitis, (1) the structure of the appendix, (2) its con- 
tents, and (8) its shape. 

(1) Strudu/re, Lymphoid tissue abounds in the wall of the appendix, 
where it forms definite follicles in the mucous and submucous coats. 
It appears in quantity shortly after birth, it is most abundant in child- 
hood and adolescence, and after the age of thirty it tends, like lymphoid 
tissue elsewhere to atrophy. It probably constitutes a barrier against 
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Section of the uppendix (Ion power), 
showing a large lyinpli follicle sitiiatc^d immediately 
dcicp to the epitheliiini of the Jiiucoii:, 

(IjUboratory of Hopal Coilt>yf of Vhynciam of Kdiohuryh,) 
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infection, which, as elsewhere, may be overcome il' the bacterial attack 
is overwhelming. 

(2) Contents, Foreign bodies are very prone to Uxigc in the appendix. 
The foreign bodies include a wide variety of objects, animal, vegetable 
or mineral. By far the most common are soft , putty-like concretions 
composed of ftecal matter, bacteria, fats, scraps and lime salts ; such 
concretions arise when the bowel content becomes dry and inspissated, 
and when the appendix, from narrowing of its lumen, from atony <if its 
mus(!ular coat, or from other cause, is unable to c\p(‘I. Less often oilier 
foreign bodies are found, date stones, st'cds of various kinds, pins and 
beads, and even teeth, but their importance has b(‘en greatly exaggerabd. 
Those who cat much game often swallow Miiall lead shot, which may 
lodge in the appendix, but they ran‘ly precipitate an acut(* attack. 

(3) Shape. The aj)i)endix is a narrow ral-de-sar. and is very 
liable' to become obstructed. From the tcaclimg oi‘ \Vilki(‘ it is now 
clearly recognized that one of the most important factors in 
appendicular disease is obstruction of its lumen. The app(‘ndix 
develops as a conical, relatively wide-mouthed pn>trusion from the 
cfccum, and in many animals, such as the rabbit, it remains so through- 
out life. In man the orilic^e of th(‘ appendix, which is still wide during 
infancy, gradually narrows, and Ixromes partly oo(‘luded by a valve- 
like fold of mucous membrane ; it is partly for tliis reason that app(*ndi- 
citis is rare in infancy, but common after the first few years of life, 
when a small lesion may obstruct the narrow lumen. In later life the 
appendix at.rophics and diminishes in size, and consequently appendi- 
citis is again more rare. Stenosis of the appendix predisposes to 
obstruction. Such a stenosis may be congenital, e.g., from fixation 
of the appendix in the retrocfceal position, or from kinking by such a 
band as the genito-mcsenteric ligament, which tacks down the mid- 
point of the appendix towards the pelvis ; or the stenosis may be; 
acquired, from inflammatory fibrosis in the appendicular wall, from 
kinking by a shortened meso-appendix, or from inflammatory 
adhesions. 

No one who has carefully examined acutely inflamed appendices can 
have failed to note the regularity with which an obstruction of the 
lumen delimits the inflammatory changes. The obstruction is due 
usually to impaction of a concretion or other foreign body at a place 
where the lumen is narrowed, but occasionally no foreign body is present 
and the obstruction is due either to fibrosis or to inflammatory swelling. 
The site of obstruction within the lumen of the appendix determines the 
extent of its involvement. 


Acute Appendicitis 

In appendicular disease (as in many others) a cumbersome 
nomenclature is still evident, and few descriptions are . without 
elaborate classifications of catarrhal, suppurative, gangrenous or 
phlegmonous appendicitis, and appendicitis with perforation, with 
abscess, or with peritonitis. With a clearer appreciation of the cause's 
of the disease it becomes evident that many of these ‘‘ types ” are 
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merely stages of one process, modified, on the one hand» by variations 
in the virulence of the disease and, on the other hand, by the defensive 
forces of the body ; the particular “ type ” of affection in any individual 
is merely the resultant of these two processes. Appendicular diSjCfaiae 
should be studied as a continuous story rather than in serial form^ . ? > 
The severity of the disease is greatly modified and aggravated by 
obstruction of the appendicular lumen, K the appendix remains 
unobstructed in an inflammatory attack, the disease usually pursues 



Fio< 23)8. Acute appendicular obstruction, due to impaction of a concre- 
tion at the point at which the rctrociecal appendix is kinked. Tlie 
appendix distal to the obstruction is distended and gangrenous. 

(Deportmmt tfSurttry, VnimtUv of BUnbvrih.) 

a mild course ; but when the lumen is occluded any pre-existing or 
potential infection is intensified, for inflammatory products remain 
pent Tip, and gangrene or perforation may rapidly supervene. 

Appendicitis without Appendicular Obstruction. The organisms 
principally concerned in appendicitis are colon bacilli, streptococci, and 
anaerobic organisms. Generally they are derived from the lumen of 
the large bowel, infecting the appendix via its lymplioid tissue ; it has 
been suggested that some organisms, particularly streptococci, may reach 
tire appendix through the blood stream horn some distant focus. 

The diseue commences in the lymphoid follicles of the mucosa; 
it may limited to this membrane— catotrAo/ ^ypendiciiU—JbtA 

almost invariably it spreads to involve the othor coats of the walL Tbe 
raucous membrane becomes thick, cedematous and congested ; luemor» 
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riiagic spots and small erosions appear on its surface, and the whole 
appendix becomes swollen and turgid. With further extension of the 
infection the serous surface becomes covered with fibrinous exudate, 
and local mild peritonitis develops. The disease usually does not 
progress acutely, but occasionally, particularly where a concretion or 
other foreign body causes pressure upon the diseased wall, a perforation 
or a peri»appendicular abscess may occur. At any part of the course, 
moreover, the lumen of the appendix may become occluded by swelling 
of the mucosa and with the onset of an obstructive element graver 
developments take place. If uncomplicated, the disease may subside, 
but complete resolution, with return to the slaitis qiw anie^ is uncommon ; 
infection is likely to recur, often with enhanced s(i\'erit y, and inflamma- 
, tory scarring may lead to stricture and subsecjucntly to an obstructive 
lesion. 

Appendicitis with Appendicular Obstruction. This is a considerably 
more dangerous type of disease, and forms a large pro})ortion of the 
cases seen at operation. In its pathology it resembles one form of acute 
intestinal obstruction, for the appendix becomes a closed loop of bowel 
containing septic faecal matter. 

The effects of acute appendicular obstruction depend upon the 
infective nature of the matter in its lumen and also upon the presence 
of much organic faecal matter which may readily putrefy. If infection 
is mild the appendix becomes thickened, and gradually distends with 
mucopurulent fluid to form a mucoceU^ one variety of chronic appen- 
dicitis (g.t;.). If the infection is of greater degree the appendix becomes 
distended with pus — empyema of the appendix — ^and later may bcconu* 
gangrenous and perforate. If the infection is higlfly virulent and the 
appendix contains much faiical matter, gangrene and perforation may 
occur with extreme rapidity, causing widespread peritonitis — fulmi- 
naiing appendicitis. 

Perforation of the appendix through a gangrenous spot is an important 
event in the progress of the disease, for if the appendix has previously 
been distended the grossly infected contents are forced out and will 
contaminate surrounding tissues. In rapidly progressive cases perfora- 
tion may occur within a few hours of the onset of the attack, and may 
lead to widespread peritonitis ; or, if the appendix is surrounded by 
adhesions a local abscess may result. 

Changes around the Appendix. These depend upon the intensity 
and virulence of the infection and upon the existence of adhesions that 
may limit the spread of the disease. 

If the infection is rapid and virulent, as when the appendix 
perforates quickly, or when a slowly forming abscess suddenly bursts 
its protective wall, a widespread peritoneal infection ensues. The 
peritonitis commences first around the appendix and over the pelvic 
organs and pelvic coils of ileum ; later it spreads into the upper part of 
the abdomen. If resistance i^ great, the peritoneal exudate becomes 
thicker, and adhesion of opposed serous surfaces leads to loculation 
of the pus. In these cases intestinal obstruction is a common and 
grave complication. 

Should the infection spread more slowly, it excites a vigorous reaction 
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on the patt of surrounding tissues, and a dense protective barrier forms 
against further extension of the diseasr. A lyrnphy exudate is poured 
out, eontaining many pus cells but few or no organisms. The serous 
surfaces beeoiru* ingested and adhere, the great omentum envelops 
the appendix like a thick mantle, and nciglibouring coils of intestine 
become immobilized to form a barrier ajound tlic infective focus. 

At this stage the infection may subside, leaving a large inflammatory 
mass, perhaps the size of an egg, winch slowly diminislies. In the 
course of time many of the adhesions resolve, and the appendix may 
become shrivelled and librolic ; often, however, it is liable to 
recnideseencc of the infection. 

Appendicular abscess. If the disease progresses, though limited by 
the jjroteetivc barrier, there develops a localized appendicular abscess, 
containing thick foul-smelling pus. The abscess may be small, buried 
in a mass of adhesions, or it may attain considerable size, displacing 
the neighbouring intestines as it grows. If untreated it may oi)en into 
one of the liollow organs, the eaceum, rectum or bladder, or it may 
eventually reach the skin surface ; occasionally, however, it bursts 
into the gencj'al peritonc'al cavity and causes widespread, rapidly fatal 
peritonitis. The situation of the abscess depends upon the position of 
the appendix. Most often it is in the right iliaci fossa just medial to the 
anterior superior spine ; not infrequently it is in the pelvis, or behind 
and lateral to the ca‘cum ; but it may be in the region of the gall 
bladder, in the mid-line below the umbilicus, or even on the left 
side. 

Appendicitis due to Parasites. Threadworms (oxyuris vermicularis) 
are of particular interest as a cause of appendicitis. They are rarely 
responsible for acute or fulminating inflammations, but are not un- 
commoji, particularly in children, in association with mild rc^curring 
attacks. The parasites arc usually multiple, and often collected 
together in a small clump (^lose to the bas<j of the appendix, which may 
contain a little purplish or pnmc-coloured fluid. Female parasites are 
more common than male, and are often heavily laden with ova, and 
Still has suggested that they use the appt:ijdiA as a bleeding place. It 
might be supposed that threadworms would predispose to appendicitis 
merely as irritating foreign bodies, but it has been shown that there is 
an actual invasion of tlu: mucosa by the worms, which in serial sections 
of the appendix can be seen lying deep in the wall and even penetrating 
as far as the muscular coat. In this way they produce minute ulcerations 
and haemorrhages which readily predispose to infection. Clinically 
threadworms give rise to recurring mild attacks in which the pre- 
dominating feature is the occurrence of colicky pain diffused over the 
abdomen, with little pain or tenderness on pressure over the appendix. 
Occasionally the attacks are febrile, and the temperature may even 
mount to 102 — 108® F. 

A round warm (ascaris lumbricoides) may enter the lumen of the 
appendix and lead to appendicular colic or mild appendicitis. The 
worm occupies the whole lumen of the ap^jg^dix. - If its presence be 
unrecognized, subsequent histological examms^c^^of the transversely 
sectioned appendix will reveal a remarkable appetiraiace 'as of a double- 
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barrelled tube, each barrel lined by intestinal mucous membrane, the 
outer one formed by the appendix, th(‘ inner by the f^ut of the parasite. 

Cause of Pain in Acute Appendicitis. The cause of tJic pain in acute 
appendicitis forms a subject of great interest in relation to the general 
physiological aspects of abdominal pain. Tlic appendix, like other 
viscera, is but little sensitive to ordinary stimuli, and wlicn the abdomen 
is opened imiier local anaesthesia it may be handled without discomfort, 
yet the pain of acme appendicular disease may be intense. 

One of the first important studies of abrlominal pain was made by 
Ross in 1887. He formulated the hypothesis that visceral disease may 
give rise to two varieties of discomfort, namely, true splanehnic pain 
felt in the viseus itself, and somatic or referred ])ain felt in the parietes. 
The existem^c of splanehnic pain was denied by Mac’kenzic, wll^> held 
that all abdominal pain is somatie, ?.a, refern^d to the ]>arietcs. In a 
number of papers whicli appeared from ]8‘J2 to IttOO Mackenzie put 
forward the theory that pain of visceral disease results from a “ viscero- 
sensory rell(‘x ” action. Imjmlses extend from a viseus along its atTerent 
autonomic fibres to the spinal cord, and though these impulses arc 
themselves unjierceived by the brain they give rise to painful sensations 
by “ overflowing to neighbouring parts of the cord and irritating 
adjacent sensory nerves. According to this view, impulses from the* 
ajipendix reach the eleventh or twelfth thoracic s(‘gments of th(‘ cord 
and overflow ” to sensory nerves at this level, so that they are 
appreciated by the brain as impuls(‘s originating in the lower abdominal 
wail. Similarly the Jiypenesthcsia associated with some abdominal 
diseases (;ould be regarded as due to over-excitability of the sensory 
nerves of the parietes, and muscular rigidity vmild be regarded a.s 
resulting from “ overflow ’’ stimulation of motor nerves (visceromotor 
reflex). 

Mackenzie’s conception, however, fails to explain many aspects of 
abdominal pain, and there ar<‘ fundamental objections to the whoh‘ 
theory of viscerosensory and visceromotor reflexes. The evidence 
against these views, exemplified in a study of the pain of acute appendi- 
citis, has been discussed by Morley. He points out that there can be 
no doubt, as Hurst has shown, that true splanchnic j)ain does exist. 
Painful stimuli can originate in hollow viscera either from spasm or 
increase of tension of the muscle fibres. When the stimuli arise in any 
portion of the mid-gut (which includes the appendix) such pains, 
whether colicky from peristalsis or continuous from distension, have 
two characteristic features ; (1) since the visceral nerve supply is not 
strictly localized the pains are ill-defined, and (2) since developmentally 
the mid-gut is a median organ, the pains are felt principally near the 
mid-line. 

Kinsella htis recently supported these views as a result of direct 
observations made during the performance of append icetorny under 
local anaisthesia. He has shown that whereas the appendix, like other 
viscera, is insensitive to localized injury, e.g., by crushing with a forceps, 
considerable pain is by squeezing the whole organ between 

the fingers. Such |^in is almost always referre^d to the midlinc in the 
umbilical region. 
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It is a matter of everyday observation that in acute appendicitis 
there are usually two distinct varieties of pain. In early stages of the 
attack the pain is ill-defined, and principally felt close to the mid-line, 
around the umbilicus or in the epigastrium. It is obvious that this 
initial pain of acute appendicitis has the characteristics of true 
splanchnic pain ; it may be colicky from excessive peristalsis or 
continuous from incrcase<l intra-appendiceal tension. Early colicky 
pain in acute appendicitis invariably indicates an obstructive lesion. 

The later variety of pain in apiHjndicitis, which usually becomes 
evident a few houi’s after the onset of an attack, is entirely different in 
situation and character from its forerunner. It is strictly localized, 
usually in the right lower quadrant of the abdomen ; it is continuous, 
never"^ colicky, and it is intcaisilied on palpation or by any sudden 
movement. The mechanism of this later pain cannot be attributed to 
a viscerosensory reflex, for the median development of the appendix 
and mid-gut would postulate a bilateral innervation and bilateral pain. 
Moreover, on the reflex theory the innervation would be quite indepen- 
dent, of the final position of the appendix, which migrates to the right 
side at, a late period in development, yet it is a common experience 
that the localized pain of Appendicitis begins directly over the diseased 
brgan, andjndeed is a reliable guide to its situation. This would 
to indicate that the pain is not dependent upon any reflex 
^]||ecBto^nii,''but is due to irritation of sensitive structures related to 

It fc well known that the anterior parietal peritoneum is exquisitely 
sensitive, and in many cases the local pain of appendicitis is due to 
irritation of this membrane. The parietal peritoneum lateral to the 
caecum is also very sensitive, the posterior peritoneum less so. Kinsella 
has shown also tliat the meso-appendix, like the mesentery of the small 
intestine, is extremely sensitive, and such procedures as clamping or 
ligating the meso-appendix are productive of great pain. 

Muscular rigidity, a very constant feature of appendicitis, is to be 
regarded as a protective mechanism of great value, for it immobilizes 
the abdominal wall over the site of infection and thus assists in limiting 
the spread of the disease. According to Mackenzie’s hypothesis, the 
rigidity is due to the radiation of impulses from afferent autonomic 
filaments to the anterior horn cells of the spinal cord — visceromotor 
reflex — ^but the same considerations hold good that have been referred 
to in connexion with abdominal pain, and there can be no doubt that, 
like pain, the rigidity is due directly to irritation of the parietal 
peritoneum. It is for this reason that the rigidity from a retroceecal 
appendix is most severe towards the loin, whilst that from an appendix 
overhanging the pelvic brim is situated just above the pubis. 

Cutaneous h^ercesthesia^ a somewhat inconstant sign in acute 
appendicitis, can also be attributed only to irritation of the parietal 
peritoneum*.’ 

It has stated that hypersesthem is present in appendicitis only 
when the appendix iS unruptuied, but this does not aceiud with general 
eXjperiem* Often it appears as though the degree of, hypersesthesia 
d^nds u|>on the proximity df the appendix to the parietes, the most 
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intense hypersesthesia being associated with an appendix that lies 
immediately under the anterior abdominal wall. 

Chronic Appendicular Disease 

Chronic appendicular disease may follow an acute or subacute 
inflammatory attack, in which the infection has subsided and left a 
diseased organ surrounded by inflammatory adhesions, but tlie term is 
now usually restricted to those cases in whicih the onset of tin? disense is 
insidious, and its course not interrupted by exiic(*rbations. 

There can be no doubt that in the past the frecjuency of chronic 
appendicular disease has been greatly exaggcralcd, but at tlic ])rcscnt 
time there appears to be a danger that 
surgical opinion will swing to the oilier 
extreme. 

The difficulty of forming a fair estimate in 
regard to chronic appendicitis is great, for, on 
the one hand, it is common to find at autopsy 
what appears to be a diseased appendix, 
with obvious fibrosis of its walls and oblitera- 
tion of its lumen, where there is no history 
of previous abdominal disease ; and, on 
the other hand, there can be no question 
that sometimes the symptoms of chronic 
appendicitis and appendicular dyspepsia arc 
permanently relieved by the removal bf an 
appendix presenting little or no inflammatory 
change. 

The confusion arises in great measure from 
lack of a clear knowledge of the pathology. 

An essential point, often not recognized, is 
that the symptoms and signs are not neces- 
sarily due to inflammation in the wall of 
the appendix, but rather to functional dis- 
turbances such as may result from a foreign 

body, or from adhesions or kinks ; and Uie Mucocele of 

appendix wall may therefore appear normal appendiv with diverti- 
even on microscopic examination. Hence the to progressive 

pathologist, judging an appendix by its his- “ Jnd of 

tology, is in a far less favourable position for the appendix by fib- 

a proper apprwiation of its harmful poten- Th^ uTe 

tiality than is the surgeon who exammes it at api^ndix and are sur- 

the time of operation. The most striking rounded by adherent 

example of such a disturbance of function in fibro-fatty tissue, 

a healthy appendix is seen when lead pellets, 
such as may be swallowed with shot game, 

find their way into the healthy appendix and cause symptoms ; and 
there seems little doubt that other non-inflammatory lesions may have 
simfiar effects. 

Thus it beoMies clear that the first hindrance to the |>roper 
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understanding of the disease lies in its title. “ Chronic appendicitis ’’ 
signifnvs an old-standing iiitlanmiation — a reaction of the tissues to 
chroiii(^ irritation — and this is a ndatively infreejuent state ; “ chronic 
appendicular disease,” on the other hand, which includes also non- 
inflammatory hut symptom-prcxlucing lesions, is (jomparatively common. 

Morbid Anatomy. The morbid anatomy may conveniently be de- 
scribed under four headings : — 

(1 ) True chronic apj^endicitis. This condition, a simple inflammatory 
change, is commonest in children, though it may occur in adults. The 
ajipendix becomes tliick walled, and the mucous membrane is cede- 
inatous and a little congested. The inllammatioii is most evident in 
relation to the lymphoid tissue of the wall, and the condition may 
therefore be aptly compared to chronic tonsillitis. 

(2) Chronic obstructive appendicitis. This may result from previous 
acute disease, or from narrowing of the lumen due to any other cause. 
If the obstriK^tion remains parti.al, the faecal content becomes inspis- 
sated, and the mobility of the ai)pendix is deranged. If the obstruction 
slowly becomes complet<; a mucocele may d(jvclop. Sometimes the 
mucous membrane herniates through weak places in the muscular coat, 
'{mrticularly at those points on the mesenteric attachment where the 
Vl^els enter, and one or more diverticula result, llupturc of a muco- 

< ceie or of a diverticulum into the peritoneal cavity may give rise to a 
curious mucoid change known as pseudo-myxoma peritonei^ in whicli 
large, masses of jelly-like mucoid material collect in the peritoneal 
cavity. The condition is similar to that following rupture of a pseudo- 
mucinous cyst of the i)vary, and appears to be due to the engrafting of 
niucus-s<‘cretiiig cells upon adjacent peritoneal surfaces, but such cells 
c?an rarely be satisfactorily demonstrated. {See also p. 544.) 

(8) Fibrosis of the appendix. This is the commonest form of chronic 
appendicular disease. I'hc appendix wall is thickened at the expense 
of the lumen, and, from a lax, collapsible structure, it becomes converted 
into a firm rigid tube. The lumen, normally stellate or X-sliaped in 
cross section, becomes rounded, held o])en by the unyielding fibrous 
walls. 

There is much difference of opinion regarding both the cause of the 
fibrosis and its ability to give rise to syiliptoms. Undoubtedly fibrosis 
is sometimes due to previous iiitlanmiation, but, on the other hand, this 
cannot always be presumed. In normal subjects the appendix tends 
to become atrophied after about the age of thirty, and there is little 
doubt that the fibrosis is often simply part of this process. 

The relation of fibrosis of the appendix to sj^nptoms has never been 
satisfactorily proved. It has been suggested that the contracting 
fibrous tissue compresses autonomic nerve endings or ganglia, and 
degenerative changes in these structures have been described, but the 
evidence is most unconvincing, and it seems probable that fibrous, 
completely shrivelled appendices should be regarded as harmless. On 
the other hand, if the fibrosis leads to kinking of the appendix, or to the 
development of a stricture of Its lumen, appendicular obstruction may 
supervene and cause symptoms. 

(4) Fofeign bodies in Ae appendix^ A foreign body may be present 
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in a Iiealthy appendix, (»r in one which from some kinking or partial 
obstruction is unable to empty itself completely, 'rhe foreign body is 
usually a faecal concretion, but a great variety of other objects have 
occasionally })ccn found, llefercnee lias already been made to the 
occurrence of threadworms and occasionally round worms, and in 
cliildren the, former arc not infrequently the cause, of mild appendicular 
discomfort. A striking instance of a syinptoniq)roducing foreign body, 
to wliich reference has already been made, is the lead pelli‘t. Occasion- 
ally as many as forty or fifty pellets may collect in tlu' a})pendix, 
eventually becoming coated with inspissated ticcal matt(‘r and either 
faceted like gall stones or glueil in a single mass. 'I'licy give 
rise to symptoms either in virtue of their weight, or by initiating 
' intermittent appendicular spasms with ])ain referred lo the umbilical 
region. 

Effects of Chronic Appendicular Disease. In tlu‘ jiast, innumerable 
symptoms and signs, from melaiu*bolia to habitual constipation, have 
been attributed to appendicular disease, and the luomiscuity of the 
complaints is largely icsponsiblc for tlie agnosticism in regard to ehronic 
appendicitis at tlie present day. The greatest dillieiilty lies in 
differentiating disturbances of adjaecuit viscera, the ejccum, kidney 
and female pelvic organs, and viseero})tosis in particular is respousible 
for many of the symptoms that may be attributed to the appendix. 

It appears most rational to classify the effects as local, general and 
reflex. The local effects are often not wxll defined, and are often limited 
to tenderness on firm pressure, sometimes with sliglitly increased tonus 
of tlie riglit rectus mus(*le. Spontaneous local pain is uncommon, but 
mild colicky pain, generalized over the lower abdomen, may occur if the 
appendix is obstructed or if it contains a foreign body. The general 
effects arc extremely ill defined, for they are due to the absorption of 
toxic products and arc in no way specific. Loss of appetite, headache, 
and a coated tongue are the most striking features, but not infrequently 
the principal complaint is merely loss of energy and strength. The 
reflex effects are of particular interest, for they may mimic other intra- 
abdominal diseases and thus confuse the diagnosis. As Trotter iias 
pointed out, the delicately balanced coordination of intestinal move- 
ments is very readily upset by any reflex process. Disturbance of this 
mechanism is first manifest in interference with the smooth passage of 
gas along tlie intestine and in the sensations of flatulence. Later 
defective coordination leads to constipation or, less commonly, to 
looseness of the bow^els. The motility and the seeretopr activity of the 
stomach also depend upon a delicately adjusted mecnanism, which is 
easily disturbed by appendicular disease. Nausea and bilious vomiting, 
with heartburn, and acidity make up the clinical syndrome of appen- 
dicular dyspepsia, and epigastric discomfort occurs and may closely 
simulate the pain of peptic ulcer or cholecystitis. 

TUMOURS OF THE APPENDIX 

Two distinct types of tumours occur in the appendix, the one — 
adeno-carcinoma — extremely rare, tte othei^-careinoid tumour —quite 
common. 
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Adeno-carcinoma. Acleno-carcinoma is a rare tumour. It occurs . 
in elderly subjects and resembles adeno-carcinoma in other parts of 
the bowel both in appearance and behaviour. It is composed of 
columnar cells derived from the mucous membrane, arranged in acinar 
formation and supported by a connective tissue stroma. It tends to 
ulcerate at an early age and to infiltrate neighbouring parts and may 
metastasize to the liver or to more distant sites. 

Cardnoid Tumour. A carcinoid tumour is considerably more 
common and is said to constitute 0*4% of all appendiceal lesions found 
at operation. It occurs commonly in you rig persons, especially between 
the ages of twenty and thirty years, and is of particular interest in 
several respects, for although locally invasive and possessed of certain 



Fu;. 240. Carcinoid tumour of the appendix. X 110. The tumour is 
composed of spheroidal cells arranged in alveoli. Note the close relation 
of the cells to the muscle fibres at die lower part of the section. 

{lAiboftUwy of Jioyal College of Phyeidant of Edinburgh,) 

of the microscopic features of carcinoma it does not spread beyond the 
appendix and only seldom metastasizes. 

A carcinoid tumour may occur in any part of the appendix, and is 
especially common near the tip. Rarely two or three such tumours 
coexist. The tmnour forms a hard, rounded, circumscribed nodule, 
usually small ana rarely exceeding the size of an almond, and it may 
be recognized on naked-eye examination by its characteristic golden 
yellow colour. 

When small the tumour lies in the substance of the appendix widl, 
and the mucous membrane over it is intact. When larger it projei^ 
under the serous surfat^j^ it may press upon and thw occlude the 
himcn. Occasionally u t(^ttour at the base of the appendix has deter- 
ndned the onset of appmlip^Br^^hstUhe^n ahd a«mte appendicitis. 
]||i soEOe cases when tlM a||i^^|S;1tl||h)d(i!i3ted and its lumen oMiterated 
hjf] the tumour asak^KU ^/^^tri^ position. 
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Microscopically a carcinoid tumour is composed of solid masses of 
epithelial cells arranged in alveoli and supported by a stroma of 
connective tissue {see Fig. 240). Most of the cells are of spheroidal shape, 
with a central rounded nucleus and a finely reticulate protoplasm. In 
places the cells are columnar in shape, and arranged in palisade fashion. 
Yet again there are sometimes long, bulbous-headed racket-shaped 
cells, which may be arranged in rosettes. Many of the cells contain 
cholesterol esters and other lipoids, and these are responsible for 
the golden yellow colour characteristic of tlie tumour. Other cells 
contain fine chromatin granules with a specific affinity for silver stains 
(argentaffin cells). 

The tumour at first lies embedded in the muscle coat, and it spreads 
* between the muscle bundles without destroying them. Often the 
tumour cells appear to be closely related to the nerve fibres of the 
myenteric plexus (Auerbach). 

Origin of the tumour. Formerly the tumour was regarded as either 
a true carcinoma of low-grade malignancy or a basal-cell carcinoma 
derived from the mucous membrane, but these views are now generally 
discarded, and at present the theories most widely held are those of 
Ehrlich and of Masson. Ehrlich was impressed by the close relationship 
of the tumour cells to the nerve fibres of Auerbach’s plexus, arid on 
the basis of this observation and of the microscopical appearance of 
the cells he regarded the tumour as a neurocytoma originating in the 
autonomic nerves. Masson has examined the microscopic characters cJf 
the cells in great detail, and he has brought evidence to show that they 
are derived from the so-called Kulchitsky cells of the crypts of 
Lieberkiihn. These cells are believed to be of entodermal origin, but 
to be related intimately with the autonomic nervous system, and they 
are characterized by a specific affinity for certain silver stains. On the 
basis of his observations Masson has called the .tumours argentaffin 
tumours, and has classed them correspondingly with tumours of the 
adrenal medulla and of the paraganglia of the autonomic nervous 
system. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

DISEASES OF THE PERITONEUM 


TtiE ])eritoneal eavity, with its various recesses and compartments, 
forms a f>otential spa<^e of vast (liniensii»n. The lining membrane is com- 
posed of a single layer of flat endothelial cells supported by delicate 
areolar tissue. It forms a smooth glistening surface, admirably adapted 
to subserve its principal function of fa(iilitating the physiological 
movements of the gut and viscera. 

The intimate relation of the peritoneum to the alimentary tract and 
pelvic organs renders it peculiarly liable to implication in diseases origi- 
nating in these parts, hut fortunately, in addition to its physiologi(?al role 
as a gliding surface^, the })critoncum has valuable properties- for com- 
bating even gross infection. Indeed the pt^ritoneiim (;an deal effectively 
with massive doses of organisms which in most other tissues would 
spread widely. FVoiu tli(‘ time of Ihe advent of organisms to the gut of 
the new^-boni child the ])critoneuiii is continually subjc(‘t to small 
bacterial assaults, and thus acquires an increasing natural resistance. 
By contrast 1h<‘ pleura and [K‘ricnrdiujii. although deriv^cd from the 
same primitive' body cavity, arc much l(‘ss r<‘sistant to infection. 

Absorption from the Peritoneal Cavity. Owing to its vast surface 
and the specialized (;haraeter of its epithelium, the peritoneum has an 
immense absorptive power. In health this property is mainly protec- 
tive, for it ensures that small amounts of deleterious substances are 
rapidly disposed of; but in peritonitis the rapid absorption of toxic 
products constitutes one of the gravest dangers of the disease. 

It is now establislied that the mode of absorption of fluids and 
soluble toxins differs from that of particles such as bacteria. When 
fluid is injected into the peritoneal eavity comparatively little reaches 
the thoracic duc^t, and the greater pari' ))asses directly into the blood 
stream by a simple pliysii’al process of dialysation through the endo- 
thelial lining membrane. The rate of absorption is extremely rapid, 
and in some respc'cfs the j)eritoneum is a speedier avenue for the 
administration of fluids than th(‘ suheutaucous tissue. 

Absorption takes plaee equally readily and rapidly from all parts 
of the peritoneal eavity. (Aeoordingly the design of the semi-sitting 
(Fowler’s) position, namely, to divert the toxie products to a nou- 
Bbsorptive ” region of the peritoneal eavity, can no longer be upheld,) 
It seems probable tfiat|lfche semi-sitting position owes its undoubted 
Value principally to thlr^ greater frctxloni of respiratory movement 
^hieh it allows. It is valuable also in that it faeilitates localization of 
exudates dll aeiH'ssible positioiLS such as thf* pelvis, and diminishes the 
risk of subphrenic abscess formation. S 
. The routes of removal of particles' such as bacteria may be demon- 
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strated experimentally by the injection of sncli substances as Indian 
ink or colloidal silver. After injection into any part of the cavity sucli 
pigment is rapidly collected in two clearly dclhicd regions, namely, over 
the greater omentum and in the subphrcnic region. Paterson Hrown 
showed that the route of absorption fnuu tli(‘se regions vari(‘s in 
different animals. In rabbits the pigment rapidly reaclies the thoracic 
duct, but in' cats and dogs the thoracic duct is iiardly affected at all, 
and the main route of transference is along the lymph vessels of lh(‘ 
retrosternal region by which it reaches the ical veins. 'rin*ri‘ is 
accumulated evidence that in man the routes are similar and that I he 
thoracic duct plays little part in peritoneal drainage. 

Response of the Peritoneum to Infection. Wlu ii organisms reach 
r the peritoneal cavity they evoke a vigorous reaction. Hypcricmia is 
excited, fluid rapidly exudes from the peritoneal surfjices, aiui leuco- 
cytes and endothelial cells migrate' into the cavity, so that the infecting 
agents are first diluted and dispersed and then subject (*d to phago- 
cytosis. At first the exudate is turbid and watery, and in sonu‘ types 
of infection remains thin, or is sometimes blood-stain(*(l, but usually it 
becomes thick and purulent in the later stages of the disease. 

If infection occurs acutely, the faTitonitis ra|)idly becomes witle- 
spread ; but if the onset is slow tlu* inflammatory process soon becomes 
delimited and walled off by fibrinous adhesions. 

The process by which infection becomes circumscribed affords a 
remarkable illustration of nature’s defensive mechanism, for it depends 
partly on local inflammatory changes in the peritoneum, partly upon a 
curious attribute of the omentum, and {)artly upon simultaneous 
immobilization of the viscera and abdominal wall. The i)critoneal 
surfaces around the infected region lose their glossy appearance, and 
adjacent coils of intestine adhere to the abdominal wall ; the omentum 
is disposed around the focus of disease ; intestinal peristalsis is inhibited 
rellexh or by toxic })aralysis of the muscular coats ; 1 he, moviunents 
of the abdominal wall fire reduced by rdlcx muscular sj)asm ; and 
thus by this mechanism of immobilization the defensive processes 
are perfected. The most remarkable part of this process is the striking 
protective behaviour of the omentum, which has earned for itself tlu^ 
title “ the policeman of the abdomen.” No matter where the focus of 
infection lies, whether in the gall-bladder or the uterine tube, the 
omentum, if given time, will become adherent to it and envelop it. 
There is, of course, no purposeful movement on the part of the omen- 
tum, and the whole process appears to depend on the abdominal 
movements, peristaltic and respiratory, and also on the hict that the 
inflamed peritoneum favours cohesion. 

Peritoneal Watersheds. The irregular contour of the posterior 
abdominal wall and the complicated arrangement of the peritoneal 
folds create barriers which limit the diffusion of septic fluids and 
promote the localization of peritoneal infections. 

The peritoneal cavity may be regarded as having two compartments, 
the pelvic portion and the abdomen proper. The latter is naturally sub- 
divided into upper and lower ^mpartments by the transverse colon 
and its mesocolon. These two compartments communicate in front 
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of the omentum. The upper compartment lies above and in front of 
the omentum and mesocolon, and contains three common sources 
of peritoneal inflammation, the stomach, duodenum and gdU-bladder* 
The lower compartment lies below and behind the omentum and com- 
municates directly with the pelvis. It contains, in addiUoilL to small 
intestine, the commonest source of infection, the appendix# - V 

The lower compartment of the abdominal cavity is divided into right 
and left portions by the mesentery of the small intestine, which tends 
to limit the spread of infection from one side to the otheir. 

In the posterior wall of the abdomen the vertebral bodies form a 
ridge, which, with the root of the mesentery, diverts fluid from the 
midline towards either flank, where it collects in the paravertebral 
recesses. 

During recumbency fluid above the pelvic brim gravitates towards 
the diaphragm, whereas fluid below that level falls directly into the 
pelvis. Hence the ui)right posture ensures gravitation to the pelvis. 

The importance of these tojKigraphical features in limiting and 
directing the spread of effusions is obvious in such acute infections 
as arise in the appendix. Thus should the appendix lie above the level 
of the pelvic brim with the patient recumbent, infected fluid will 
gravitate towards the diaphragm, and pass medial or lateral to the 
ascending colon according to the relation of the appendix to this viscus. 
The semi-sitting position will direct the flow towards the pelvis. Should 
the appendix hang over the pelvic brim an exudate will pass directly 
to the pelvic floor, whatever may be the position of the patient. In 
the early stages, peritonitis of appendiceal origin will affect the right 
flank and the pelvis, while the upper coils of small intestine remain 
unaffected, but later, if the disease spreads, the infective fluids well out 
of the pelvis and are directed by the oblique lie of the mesentery mainly 
to the left side. Hence spreading appendiceal infection may give rise 
to peritoneal involvement in the left iliac fossa and pain in that region. 

ACUTE PERITONITIS 

Peritonitis, like any other inflammation, may be the outcome of 
bacterial or non-bacterial irritation. Non-bacterial peritonitis occurs 
when a sterile foreign substance or an effusion of blood is present in the 
cavity, and occasionally when a cyst ruptures or when sterile bile is 
extravasated ^ but these are rare occurrences, whereas peritonitis from 
infection is common. Moreover, even the rare non-bacterial type does 
not usually remain aseptic, for the effusion is very liable to secondary 
infection, especially with organisms of mild pathogenic properties, such 
as staphylococcus albus. 

the majority of cases acute peritonitis is due to infection &om 
}dfsal focus in the abdomen, especially in the alimentary tract, its 
a|i^p^dages or the pelvic organs, but occasionally it is a hsemato gen ous 
nation, as in septicseimc conditions. Rarely, as in gonococcal peri- 
ilMnitis, it seems to femew dire<^^ from tlie exterior, by way of 

the tubes. 

common causes of acute peritonitis include (1) perforation of 
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hollow organs, (2) simple inflammations, and (8) strangulation of bowel. 
fAppendicitis heads the list, and after it come salpingitis, perforations of 
ipeptic ulcers, cholecystitis, volvulus, etc. 

The extent and gravity of acute peritonitis depend upon many 
circumstances, and clinically no two cases are similar. The virulence 
of the infection varies greatly. In gonococcal salpingitis or in chole- 
cystitis it is' almost always mild, in appendicitis it may be mild or 
severe, and in perforative lesions and diseases of the colon it is often 
fulminating. Staphylococci and non-haemolytic streptococci are often 
relatively innocuous, and coliform bacilli vary greatly, whereas 
haemolytic streptococci and anaerobes are often intensely virulent. 

Bacteriology of Acute Peritonitis. As may be expected from the 
, diversity of origin of the disease the bacterial flora of peritonitis is very 
varied. Bacillus coli is undoubtedly the commonest, but haemolytic 
streptococci are not infrequent, and non-hscmolytic streptococci, gono- 
cocci, pneumococci, staphylococci or anaerobes occur. In rare cases 
acute tuberculous peritonitis has been observed. Sometimes there is a 
mixed infection, especially of coliform bacilli and streptococci. This is 
demonstrable in direct films made from the peritoneal exudate, but is 
apt to be missed on culture, for the more delicate streptococci are liable 
to be outgrown by coliform bacilli. 

Acute Localized Peritonitis. Unless infection of the peritoneum 
be very acute it remains localized, and soon becomes circumscribed 
by adhesion of intestinal loops to the parietes. This often ends in 
resolution, and the inflammatory products are absorbed, but if the 
infection is more severe a local abscess may form, either in the neighbour- 
hood of the original infection, ^.g., around the appendix, or at some 
more distant site, such as the pelvic cavity or the subphrenic space. A 
pelvic abscess may follow appendicitis, salpingitis or other inflammation. 
The abscess may remain small and eventually undergo resolution, or it 
may enlarge and perforate into the rectum or other hollow viscus, or 
even point externally. If unrelieved, the aVjscess may burst into the 
general peritoneal cavity. 

Acute Diffuse Peritonitis. Generalized ” peritonitis is rare, 
because death usually occurs before this stage is reached. It is more 
accurate, therefore, to use the term “ diffuse peritonitis,” which indicates 
a non-circumscribed, and spreading, but not universal, inflammation. 

The pathology of peritonitis is essentially the same as inflam- 
mation in any other tissue, but its progress is greatly modified 
and aggravated by two factors peculiar to the situation, namely (1) the 
vast extent of the absorptive area, which leads to rapid dispersion of 
toxins, and (2) secondary intestinal paralysis, which brings the danger 
of obstruction. 

The inflamed peritoneal surfaces become injected, engorged and of 
deep red colour, and the natural lustre is replaced by a dull, matt, 
velvety appearance. The intestine is dilated and paralysed, and 
adjacent loops adhere. Often there are masses of thick yellow lymph 
on the surfaces and in the fluid. 

The exudate varies with the type of infection and with its stage. In 
j?. coli peritonitis the exudate is usually purulent, yellow or yellowish- 
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white, and with a characteristic fetor ; in streptococcal infections it is 
often thin, turbid, or sanguineous ; in mixed infections, especially 
when derived from the colon, it may have a stercoracebus appearance 
and smell, and gas may be present. After perforation of a gastric or of a 
duodenal ulcer the exudate may be mixed with gastric contents or bile ; 
and in strangulation it may be deeply stained with blood. 

Wilkie lias shown that the microscopic appearaifi^ie of* a diffuse 
exudate, iu addition to demonstrating the t jme; may 

afford a valuable indication of the progress of the in;fection and conse- 
quently of the prosjiocts of recovery. At an earljr stage the fluid 
naturally contains many organisms as well as pus cells, but aft(;r the 
peritonitis has j)rogress(Hl for several hours the altered appearances 
suggest its extent and the degree of reaction. In a virulent infection 
the fluid still contains many free organisms, and the pus cells show 
signs of degeneration. If the resistance is good, however, most of the 
organisms will have; undergone phagocytosis. In later stages of a 
resolving peritonitis the striking feature is the presence of many large 
mononuclear or endothelial cells, which appear to act as scavengers both 
of bacteria and of damaged polymorphs. 

The stage of resolution of peritonitis affords evidence of the remarkable 
properties of the endothelial lining membrane of the peritoneum. Fluid 
exudate is rapidly absorbed, and even large masses of fibrinous exudate 
quickly disappear. In most (;ases adhesions are absorbed and in a few 
months there may be little sign that there has been peritonitis, fin 
other cases, however, such complete resolution does not take place, and 
widespread adhesions or long fibrous bands remain, often to cause 
later trouble from intestinal obstruction. There seems to be an indivi- 
dual idiosyncrasy towards the formation of adhesions. 

Cause of Death in Peritonitis. The cause of death in peritonitis is 
not fully understood. Scptieiemia rarely plays a part, but it is not 
certain whether the profound toxamiia that is so characteristic a feature 
is due wholly to absorption of toxins from the peritoneal cavity or to 
secondary intestinal obstruction {see also p. 490). The question is of 
great importance from the therapeutic point of view, for the treatment 
of peritonitis necessitates rest, whereas the treatment of partial intes- 
tinal obstruction demands maintenance of peristalsis. 

Bonney and Sampson Handley supported the view that intestinal 
obstruction is an imjiortaiit factor. It is supposed that in diffuse 
peritonitis the whole intestine is paralysed — paralytic ileus — but 
Handley believes that this is unlikely and that only those parts of the 
gut lying in the pelvis are, in the first instance, involved. He pointed 
out that at the time of death peritonitis rarely reaches the level of the 
umbilicus and that the jejunum is comparatively unaffected ; whereas 
the ileum, which lies bathed in pus in the pelvis, is completely fiaccid. 
According to this view, there is often a double obstruction-ileus duplex— 
namely, in the ileum and in the pelvic colon ; and the rational treatment 
consists in diverting the jejunal contents into the colon, and in draining 
the large gut at the csecum. 

Experience has not confirmed these views. In diffuse peritonitis 
there is, undoubtedly, a toxic paralysis of the intestinal muscle, but it 
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seems probable that its effect is mainly protective, in that it inhibits 
intestinal movements and circumscribes the infection. It seems pro- 
bable that the essential factor in death from peritonitis is the absorption 
of poisonous products from the infective area, and that the obstruction 
factor is of somewhat secondary i»nportaiiec. 

Paralytic ileus must be clearly distiiiguislied from another quite 
distinct complication of peritonitis, namely, a nuehauieal obstru(‘tion 
due to plastic adhesions between intestinal coils. Such adhesions arc 
often formed at a sta^je when the toxieiuia of {XTitonitis has been 
overcome, and thus the patient after recoverinfjf from peritonitis may 
be a victim of obstruction. 

GONOCOCCAL PERITONITIS 

This disease is limited to female's. It usually arises within a short 
time of the primary infection, arid is secondary to disease of the Fallo- 
pian tubes. In most eases, no doubt, the orf^anisins ^ain aeex'ss to the 
peritoneal cavity by way of the abdominal ostium : in other eases 
where tliis orifice is closed by adhesions or libi’osis it is presumed that 
infection has leaked thi’ough the diseased wall of the tube. Though 
commonest in adult women, gonococcal peritonitis may affect young 
girls, following vulvo-vaginitis. 

In most cases the infection is limited to the pelvis, and is most 
intense around the tubes and ovaries, but occasionally it extends 
beyond these confines and becomes more or less diffuse. At first there 
is often an acute phase, but the infection is never virulent, and in the 
course of a few days it tends to subside spontaneously, but it nearly 
always leaves behind a low-grade inflammatory process, which may 
persist for a long period or never completely resolve. In the early 
stages there is an effusion of fluid, at first thin and serous, later purulent, 
and the surfaces of tlic pelvic peritoneum arc congested and covered 
with fibrinous deposits. The demonstration of gonococci in the fluid is 
always dilfieult, and by ordinary cultural methods tlie fluid usually 
proves sterile. In some cases there is a mixed infection, and the presence 
of gonococci is masked by other organisms, of which the most frequent 
is a streptococcus. 

In the later stages of gonococcal peritonitis the most striking 
pathological feature is the presence of numerous adhesions, and this 
is the principal factor in prolonging the clinical manifestations of tlic 
disease, f Thick bands or more delicate “ cobweb ” adhesions bind the 
tubes and ovaries to adjacent surfaces, and often form a tough matted 
mass in which may be involved the appendix, tlie pelvic colon, and the 
dependent coils of the ileum. The disease is usually bilateral, though 
often more severe on one side than the other. 

PNEUMOCOCCAL PERITONITIS 

This form of peritonitis occurs principally in children. Two 
varieties are recognized according as the disease appears to arise 
primarily or is secondary to pneumococcal affection elsewhere. 

Primary Pneumococcal Peritonitis. This is almost restricted to 
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children. The disease occurs with greatest frequency between 
tfie ages of three and seven years. It has been suggested that 
infection reaches the peritoneum from the genital tract. Bueumocol^ 
peritonitis is rare in well-cared-for children, but is apt to attadk th^ 7 
living in squalid surroundings, in whom the vulva atid va^^ipa miiy\ 
become contaminated with dirt and infective material. Tn taken 

from the vagina of neglected children pneumococci may be^ demon* \ 
Strated, and in many cases of pneumococcal peritonitis ^^e C^ganism 
may be cultivated from the vaginal secretion, whick^ in a few cases, 
|s purulent. The fact that the organism from the vagina is 6f the same 
tji^ as that in ^c peritoneum has suggested that '^ infection is an 
aiiksending one. ^ After the ag^of seven or eight years the vagina 
secretion becomes acid and pre^imably inhibits infection.) 

Mpre recent work, however, suggests that pneumococcal peritonitis 
is usually the result of infection by blood-borne organisms. In some 
cases the peritoneal infection is merely part of a pneumococcal 
iB^li^i^ffimia ; in other cases the peritonitis assumes the r6le of a I 
abscess and may therefore be regarded as a beneficent reaction. ^ 
'" In the early stages of pneumococcal peritonitis there is an oily or 
Stihfcy exudate in the pelvis, and the peritoneum is very congested. 

the exudate becomes watery or slightly blood-stained, and 
Ijl^entually purulent, and there may be flakes of fibrinous lymph, 
Wl^ch adhere to the peritoneum or to the intestine. ‘The fimbriae of 
.the uterine tubes show a fiery hyperiemia, and pus, containing pneu- 
"txiococci, can be expressed from their lumen. The interior of the tubes 
presents the signs of catarrhal inflammation. In some, especially in 
older children, the process is more chronic, and the infection becomes 
localized by adhesion of the intestines and the omentum, so that a large 
pelvic abscess results. The process may be sufficiently chronic to 
create confusion with J^uberculous peritonitis or sufficiently acute to 
simulate^ acute appendficitis. The abscess may rupture at the umbilicus 
or into the bladder or rectum. 

As primary pneuihococcal peritonitis begins in the pelvis, irritation 
of the pelvic viscera, especially the colon and bladder, is the outstanding 
sign of the disease, and therefore the child suffers from frequent or 
painful micturition as well as from tenesmus and diarrhoea with much 
mucus or even blood in the stools. After peritonitis has persisted for a 
time the systemic effects of the pneumococcal infection become manifest, 
and the pulse-rate and respiration become rapid and toxsemia is severe. 
There is usually a considerable leucocytosis, and in blood cultures the 
pneumococcus can often be found. In the later stages the systemic 
illness may completely overshadow the peritonitis. In young children 
the disease runs a rapid course and generally ends fatally ; but in older 
cl^ildren recovery may occur. 

\ Secofidpir|| ihieira Peritonitis. This occum as a complication 

of Jida9e w lesion, such as pneumojiia ur em pyem a or, 

oeG^ihiiaJiy» ^litis media. Either sex may be affected, and though the 
dtaease is^oommoni;^ in . children it may 'occur in adults. Infection 
leachea tbe 'peritoneum by the blood |gtemgp^ nnd at the same time^^here 
may other secondary pneumocoaxsri manifestations, such as peri* 
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carditis and meningitis. . Any part of the peritoneal cavity may be 
involved. Sometimes the peritonitis is very locali^^df, in others it is 
widely diffused. The exudate may be serous or purulent. If recovery 
occurs a loed^zed abscess may form. 

Similar to secondary pneumococcal peritonitis is the streptococcal 
penton|^ that is sometimes seen in childhood. The organism is usually 
of a haemolytic variety, and its source may be the nasopharynx or the 
lower ,mpiratory tract. A few cases have been traced to the genital 
tract in females. The sexes are affected about equally. > 

STREPTOCOCCAL PERITONITIS 

The streptococci in peritonitis are ^equcntly haemolytic organisms 
of great virulence, and streptococcal peritonitis is consequently a grave 
infection. 

It may arise in the course of scarlet fever, but is most common as 
a complication of puerperal endometritis. From the uterus the 
^ organisms gain access to the peritoneum along the i^rine tubes, or 
directly through the uterine wall, or by way of infectea thrombi In the 
large uterine veins. The disease may remain localized to the pelvis, 
but often spreads diffusely over the greater part of the abdomen. The 
fluid exudate is thin, watery and often sanguineous, and it contAit^t 
few pus cells but immense numbers of organisms. A striking feature H 
the great dilatation of the gut, and the laxity of the abdominal wall 
' after childbirth allows the distension to proceed to an extreme deglree, 
so that the abdominal enlargement even exceeds that of pregnancy. 

Post-operative peritonitis also is often due to streptococci, though 
coliforin bacilli may be present as well. The condition may arise from 
soiling of the peritoneum at operation or from some subsequent cause, 
for example, from leakage at an anastomosis, but in some cases the 
source is not discoverable. In such circumstances a hematogenous 
infection from distant septic foci may be incriminated, but there is 
good reason to suppose that most frequently there has been con- 
tamination at the time of operation, from faulty technique. 

Post-operative peritonitis is ^markable in that many of the usual 
signs of peritonitis are absent. 'There may be no pain, no abdominal 
rigidity and no rise of temperature, but only^ gradually increasing 
distension and a rising pulse rate. 

TUBERCULOUS PERITONITIS 

Tuberculous peritonitis may affect persons of either sex and at any 
age, but it is . commonest in childhood and early adult life. In the 
majority of cases infection is derived by direct extension from some 
primary focus within the abdomen, such as a tuberculous ulcer of the 
small intestine, mesenteric lymph glands, or a tuberculous uterine tube. 
Sometimes infection is blood-teme from foci elseiidiete dr there may 
be active tuberculosis in tH^IUh'g and pleura or elsewhere. 

Acute Tuberculous Peritonitis. Acute tuberculous peritonitis may 
occur alone or as part of ^geOfUlis^ miliary infeetkitt. The pari^ 
toneum l>ecomes covc^ iy au taSifebu s minute grcyish tubercles and 
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a fluid cxudat<‘ usually of a serous character accumulates. Since 
the spleen is enlar/red and a lymphocytosis is present the condition is 
liable to be mistaken for typhoid fever, especially as the constitutional 
disturbances are very similar. 

[ a suppurative type of tuberculous peritonitis occurs, but is distinctly 
ruje.., It is seen chiefly in young girls and is usually secondary to disease 
of the uterine tubes. The peritoneum becomes thickened and cedema- 
tous, and (iovered witli jelly-like exud^ite. Tubercles are scattered over 
the surfaces, but are often obscured by the thick exudate. The effusion, 
which may hll the whole abdominal cavity or be restricted to one part 
of it, is thick, grumous and often of a greenish colour. The disease runs 
a rapid course, with pronounee(:l emaciation and a hectic temperature. 
If untreated the abscess may come to the surface, usually at the 
umbilicus, and a hecal fistula may result. 

Chronic Tuberculous Peritonitis. TJiis is considerably more common 
than the acute form, and is usually due to spread of infection from the 
small intestine, from a caseous mesenteric lymph gland, or from the 
uterine tube. Three distinct clinical types may be recognized : (1) the 
ascitig jiype, (2) the dry or adhesive type, and (3) the encysted type. 

The ascitic type usually affects children or young adults, but 
occasionally occairs in later life. The tubercle bacilli, disseminated 
through the peritoneal cavity from a primary focus, are implanted 
on the peritoneal surfaces, and innumerable yellowish-grey tubercles 
develop, varying in size from that of millet seeds to peas or even larger. 
They may be confluent and give rise to a considerable mass. 

A fluid exudate gathers in the peritoneal cavity, and may eventually 
collect in such large amount that the abdomen becomes distended, the 
skill stretched and shiny, and the superficial veins dilated. Such a 
prominent abdomen contrasts strangely with the emaciated thorax and 
extremities. In boys a patent processus vaginalis may become filled 
with the fluid, and its peritoneal lining the seat of tubercles. The fluid 
is serous in character, usually clear and straw coloured, but sometimes 
turbid or even blood-stained. Microscopicrally it is found to contain 
lymphocytes in excess. Ha(>illi can rarely be demonstrated, even after 
oentrifugalizaiion, but their presence can be proved by guinea-pig 
inoculation. 

(2) The dry type is eharaeterized by formation of extensive 
adhesions, which bind together adjacent viscera, especially coils of 
ileum. This form is usually limited to one part of the abdomen, and 
is especially marked around the primary focus of infection, for example, 
a caseous mesenteric gland. Intestine coils adhere and these, together 
with the thickened mesentery and omentum, may sometimes be felt 
as an irregular doughy swelling. Caseation within the mass is conunon. 
Sometimes the omentum is infiltrated with tubercles and becomes 
bunched up into a firm cylindrical mass, which may be felt lying across 
the upper abdomen. Often the parietal peritoneum is greatly thickened 
and oedematous, and in some cases so extensive arc the adhesions of 
the viscera to the abdominal wall that exploration is inipossible. Fistulas 
are common in this form of disease, either between various portions of 
the intestinal tract or to the e^cterior. Another complication of some 
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frequency is intestinal obstruction which, hovever, seldom euliniiialcs 
acutely. (^Even if the condition resolves therc^ will still remain a gra\'(' 
risk of obstruction or even strangulation from adhesions. 

(B) The encysted form is rare. It may be regarded as a combination 
of the ; other two types, for there is a locaiizc*d collection of Iluid in a 
region IBdun^d by fibrous adhesions. Tlu* Iluid collection is often 
situated’ ih the pelvis, and in women it is liable to be mistaken for an 
ovarian cys|. Since the Iluid walled off by adhesions of intestinal 
coils the swelling may be tympanitic on percussion. Aj)art from the 
localized collection the remainder of the ])eritoneal cavity may be free 
from disease. 

BILIARY PERITONITIS 

Intraperitoneal extravasation of bile may follow injury to the 
biliary tract, it may r(‘sult from perforation of the gall-bladder in 
acute cholecystitis, or it may occur without demonstrable cause. Its 
effects depend principally upon the prcscnc(‘ or absence of infection, 
for in man, unlike certain laboratory animals, a sterile effusion of bile 
leads to remarka})ly little disturbaiu‘<‘, probably because human bile 
contains comparatively little of the toxic bile salt, sodium taurncholatc. 

(1) Biliary extravasation due to trauma is g(*n(Tally a sequel to a 
severe crush injury rupturing the bile ducts close to the porta luqmtis. 
Bile accumulates in the peritoneal <‘avity, sometimes painlessly, and 
reabsorption of its pigment leads to jaundice. In some eases a remark- 
ably large amount of bile esc,apes. In the case rcjK)rted by Barlow in 
1844, 32 quarts of pur(‘ bile wctc evacuated by })aracjentesis during three 
months, with ultimate survival. 

(2) Biliary extravasation d»ic to cholecystitis occurs mainly in 
fulminating infections in elderly persons. The pcTforation may be a 
large one, or so small as to be barely visibles, as in Leriehe’s ease, in 
which the bile littered through an apparently intact gall-bladder wall, 
“ a veritable biliary dew.” The Iluid is highly infective and leads to 
diffuse peritonitis, which in nearly 50% of eases proves fatal. 

(3) Biliary extravasation without obvious cause, the so-called 
“ perforationlcss biliary peritonitis,” has only recently been recognized. 
The extravasation occurs suddenly, with synqitorns suggesting a 
gastric or duodenal perforation. There is free bile in the peritoneal 
cavity, and the extraperitoneal tissues round the common bile duct are 
discoloured or almost necrotic, but there is no evident perforation 
and neither the site nor the cause of the leakage is apparent. It seems 
likely that in most cases there has been a minute perforation of the 
common duct which has healed spontaneously. The perforation has 
been attributed to rupture of a glandular crypt in the duct wall, to 
ulcerative cholangitis, or even to erosion of the mucosa of the duct by 
reflux of pancreatic juice from the biliary ampulla. 

SUBPHRENIC ABSCESS 

Subphrenic* absc(*ss is a sequel of infection elsewhere in the alxlomen. 
The toxemia to which it gives rise and the inaccessibility of the infective 
process account for the anxiety with which it is regaixlcd. 
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In the majority of cases subphrenic abscess follows an intra- 
abdominal suppurative lesion, and of these fully 50% are attributable 
to gastric or duodenal affections and to appendicitis, the remainder to 
diseases of the liver and bile passages, or of the intestines, kidneys or 
pelvic organs. Occasionally a subphrenic abscess follows infection 
above the diaphragm, such as empyema, but it is remarkable that 
transdiaphragmatic spread is much less common from thorax to 
abdomen than in the reverse direction. Rarely a subphrenic abscess 
follows ha^rnatogenous infection from a distant source. 

Anatomically, the subphrenic region is divided into six potential 
spaces by the cruciform arrangement of the peritoneal ligaments of the 
liver, and Barnard lias emphasized that infections are often limited to 
one of them, and that the particular space infected depends upon the 
site of the original disease and the avenue of infection. Of the six 
potential spaces there are three on each side of the mesial plane, two 
intra- and one extra-peritoneal. 

The right anterior intraperitoneal space is the upward prolongation 
of the main peritoneal cavity in front of the liver, and it occupies a 
position under the right vault of the diaphragm. The right posterior 
intraperitoneal space is subhepatic rather than subphrenic, and is 
usually described as the subhepatic or right kidney pouch. The right 
extraperitpneal space corresponds to the “ bare area ” of the liver, 
between the* Shyers of the coronary ligament. 

On the left side the anterior intraperitoneal space occupies the left 
vault of the diaphragm, in front of and above the stomach ; the posterior 
intraperitoneal space is merely the upper part of the omental bursa, 
and the extraperitoneal space does not exist in health, but appears 
where pus, collecting around the upper extremity of the left kidney, 
separates the peritoneum from the diaphragm. 

The avenue by which infection reaches one of these spaces varies 
in different cases. From a perforated duodenal ulcer infected fluid is 
diverted to the right of the mesial plane by the projection formed 
by the vertebral column, and under the influence of gravity and the 
aspiration action of the diaphragm, the fluid usually reaches the sub- 
hepatic or right kidney pouch (right posterior intraperitoneal space). 
A gastric ulcer on the anterior aspect of the smaller curvature readily 
infects the left anterior compartment, and one on the posterior aspect 
leaks directly into the omental bursa (left posterior intraperitoneal 
space). Appendicitis usually leads to abscess formation in one of the 
compartments on the right side ; the intraperitoneal spaces are liable 
to be involved as a result of a fairly diffuse peritonitis, and the extra- 
peritoneal space may be infected by cellulitis spreading along the retro- 
ececal connective tissues. 

It is important to recognize that a subphrenic abscess is not always 
a single large cavity, and that there may be several podeets com- 
ttannicating by narrow channels or separate by soft adhesions. The 
is thi^y mid often contains necrotic areolar tissue. Gas may be 
pteseni, eitl^ fron^, the of gas-producing org^isms or as a 

result ot leakage a h«dki#,>1viScus su^ as the stomach. When the 
abseepi^B situated towards the front it may displace the liver downwards 
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wd approach the skin surface below the costal margin, but often 
the liver is extensively fixed by adhesions, and the abscess then 
elevates the diaphragm. Elevation and fixation of the diaphragm 
indeed constitute a significant radiological evidence of suhphreiiic 
abscess. 

The infecting organism is most commonly B, coli, often mixed with 
streptococci. Not infrequently anaerobes are present. 

A subphrenic abscess may undergo resolution or become chronic, but 
much more often it progresses, and if unrelieved prov(‘s fatal. In rare 
eases it may rupture spontaneously into the Jung, pericardium or 
stomach, or even at the skin surface. Frequently the (‘ondition is 
complicated by basal pleurisy and reactionary (dVusion. Adhtsions 
bind the elevated diaphragm to the parietes and obliterate the costo- 
phrenic sinus, an effusion collects in the pleural cavity, clear or pm-ulent, 
but in either case often sterile. 

TUMOURS OF THE PERITONEUM 

Primary tumours of the peritoneum are extremely rare, and indeed 
it is doubtful if they exist. Many supposed peritoneal tumours have 
been described, but in most cases there has been no conclusive proof 
of their peritoneal origin, and it is suspected that many alleged examples 
are either secondary growths or tumours arising from the extra- 
peritoneal tissues. 

Secondary tumours, on the other hand, are common. In the great 
majority they are metastatic deposits from primary growths within 
the abdomen, most often in the stomach, ovaries or large intestine. 
In other cases they are derived from more distant sources, for example, 
the breast. 

Dissemination of free tumour cells through the cavity of the peri- 
toneum may take place at any time after the growth has reached the 
serous surface. Once set free tumour cells may be implanted in any 
part of the cavity and there proliferate. Generally the cells gravitate 
towards the pelvis and form multiple nodules over the pelvic lloor, 
and sometimes one may even grow to such a size as to be palpable 
per rectum ; such a mass in the pelvis may simulate a primary tumour 
growing from the colon or pelvic organs, especially if the actual 
primary lesion is relatively symptomless. Often the malignant cells 
become implanted on the surface of one or both ovaries, and there 
set up secondary growths, which may attain considerable size. The 
so-called Krukenberg tumour arises in this fashion. It is a secondary 
carcinoma derived from a primary growth in the stomach, colon or 
other organ, and its special feature is the presence of globules of clear 
mucoid material within the cells with displacement of the nucleus 
creating a signet-ring ” appearance. The delayed appearance of 
gastric or intestinal symptoms rendm such tumours very liable to be 
mistaken for primary growths of the ovary. 

In other cases tumour celb floating freely in the peritoneal cavity 
are caught in the great omentum and proliferate to form a bulky sausage- 
shaped or apron-like mass readily palpable through the abdominal 
wall. 
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One of the most outstanding f(*atures of secondary peritoneal 
involvement is a fluid exudate. A small amount of free fluid may be 
present before any definite nOdules are visible* or palpable, and when 
found at exploratory operation is very suggt‘stive Iii the later stages 
the exudate inen^ases and (‘ausc*s great abdominal distension. The 
fluid at first may b(i clear, but is usuall}'^ blood-stained, and on micro- 
scopical ( xaminatioii tumour cells may sometimes be found. 

Tumours of the great omentum are almost always secondary to 
growths in other parts of the abdomen, most often in the stomach, 
coloii, ovary or gall-bladder. Primary sarcoma of the great omentum 
has be(*n d«*seribe(l but is extremely rare. 

PSEUDOMYXOMA PERITONEI 

Tliis remarkable eonditioii is (diuracterized l)y masses of gelatinous 
or mucoid material in file peritoneal (‘avity, either ka^alizedto a parti(!ular 
region or more* widely (liflused. It oecurs as a eomplieation of two 
entirely diirerent patlioJogieal ](‘sioiis, whieh superfieially apjiear to 
possess little in common, namely, cystic tumours of the ovary and 
nUKJoeelc of th<‘ appendix. 

(1) Secondary to Ovarian Tumours. In most eases the primary 
lesion is M psd^omucinoiis eystadenorna, and the peritoneal involve- 
ment is usually, attributed to the rupture of one of the cysts, with 
escape of its. ison tents. Pseudomyxoma p(*rilonei nia}^ however, be 
present where' there is no evidence that a cyst has ruptun^d, and. 
perhaps more surprising still, it jmictieally never follows accidental 
rupture of a cyst during opcTation. 

The peritoneal cavity becomes filled with immense quantities of 
yellowish jelly-like material, which may be scooped out in handfuls. 
In some* cases it is distributed diffusely in homogeneous layers and 
insinuates itself into all reiesses of the cavity, even to the subphrenie 
space ; in otJu'rs it is eireumseribed into large globular masses whieh 
lie between intestinal coils or iu the pelvis. 

It is now acknowledged t hat the jelly is not colloid or even mucoid, 
is almost always composed of pseudomucin, though occasionally 
triie mucin has bei'U present. Its mode of formation is not understood. 
It has bei'ii regarded as a product of the lining cells of the peritoneal 
cavity, a response to the irritation of the Huid exuded from the jirimary 
tumour, but it is dilTienlt to accept this explanation because no com- 
parable reaction on the part of the peritoneum has been witnessed in 
other diseases. The generally acceptable view is that the pseudomucin 
is elaborated by the cells of the primary tumour, although such cells 
are usually scanty and diflicult to demonstrate. 

Whatever its origin, the exudate causes a form of low-grade 
inflammatory cliange in the peritoneii^. Fibrin forms and surrounds 
the jelly material with a delicate cajole, which later is fibrotic. Fine 
strands of fibrous tksue also traverft the jelly and fix it to the peri- 
U>neuuu so tliat at operation tho^'masses are separated with some 
difficulty^ leaving behin^ stringy, |^isci4 tags. The general |>eritoneal 
membrane may also shd*w reaction^y changes. 
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(2) Secondary to Disease of the Appendix A number of cases have 
been described in which a form of pseudomyltdnui peritonei has followed 
appendiceal disease. In some, a mucoid "careinoina of the appendix 
has probably been responsible. In others, th<‘rr has been a inneoceh* of 
the appendix or a diverticulum, which has ruptured, disseminating ils 
contents. It is not known whether the gelatinous material is the result 
of peritoneal' irritation, or whether it is the product of mucus-sccreting 
epithelial cells that have been set free from the aj>pendix. There is a 
further possibility, namely, that the ruptured muco(*t*l(‘ rtMuains in free 
communication with the peritoneal cavity, and thus continuously 
discharges its secretion. 

The effects are very similar to those describeil in i elation to ovarian 
cysts, but they are more frequently localized to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the appendix, and only rarely become widespread. The 
appendix is buried in a gelatinous mass the size of a small orange, or 
even larger, and the neighbouring peritoneal surfaces show reactionary 
changes with fibrosis, 

TORSION OF THE OMENTUM 

Abnormal fixation of the great omcnluni, us within a hernial sae 
or from adhesion to a viscus, may i)rovide an obvious axis for rotation. 
There are cases, however, in which torsion may aflect a seemingly 
healthy omentum. It has occurred most often in adults over thirt>' 
years who have recently become obese, but the underlying cause (as 
applies to torsion of organs in general) remains oV)scurc, although venous 
engorgement followed by elastic recoil of arteries is a current explana- 
tion of its origin. The twist is always clockwise and may be a single 
rotation or as many as eight. The obvious effect is strangulation, and 
it is therefore not surprising that the omentum forms a palpable swelling 
and that a blood-stained effusion develops within the abdomen. The 
condition is important in that it may simulate appendicitis or chole- 
cystitis. 

TUBERCULOSIS OF THE MESENTERIC LYMPH GLANDS 

The lymph glands in the abdomen, especially those draining the 
lower part of the ileum and the first part of the colon, are very commonly 
the seat of tuberculous infection. Indeed, in Scotland, this is one of the 
common primary sites of tuberculosis, especially in childhood. General 
experience suggests that this is not true in other parts of the world. 
Tuberculosis of the lymph glands in its active form is usually met with 
in children or young adults and may be responsible for prolonged ill- 
health and intestinal disturbances. Later, calcification is evidence that 
at an earlier date the glands have^l^een the site of caseation. 

The glands are infected by wayW the intestine, and probably milk 
is the common vehicle by which thel^bercle bacillus is conveyed to the 
body, but in most cases of tuberculo^ adenitis the intestinal lesion is 
not obvious. Sometimes only o|ie is dh^lased, but more often 

several are involved. At first the disefete and firm, and only 

IS 
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a few points of caseation are found in each. Later groups of glands arc 
affected, and an irregular confluent mass results which may be palpable. 
Such a mass is situated most often in the ileoe,Tcal region, but similar 
mas'ses may he present at liigluM- l<‘vels in the* m(‘sentery. Sometimes 
the tuberculous lymph glands soften and form ahs(;esses. Rarely such 
an abscess ruptures into the piTitoncal cavity and may give rise to 
generalized (thougl| not necessarily fatal) peritonitis. 

Tuberculous mesenteric glands t(‘nd to lieal by fibrosis, and if they 
are caseous, calcification is the usual result. Localized fibrosis of the 
mesentery may result in contraction with angulation of the intestine. 
Adhesion of a loop of intestine to the surface of a tuberculous gland is 
of fairly frequent occurreiujc, and may cause kinking by obstruction. 
In a few instances a jiiass of lulxirculous glands situated at the root of 
the mesentery of the smnll intestine has by pressure led to duodenal 
ileus. Cases liave bc<‘n observed in which the prolonged irritation from 
calcified glands in th(‘ pelvic incstxxiloii has resulted in inegacolon. 

In radiographic investigation of lesions outside the intestine, the 
shadows of calcified tuberculous lymph glands may create confusion. 
When the shadows are iji the region of the kidney or in the line of the 
t^ifter they may simulate calculi in these organs. The shadows of 
calcified glands are often multiple, but in density are not so uniform as 
those of ^calculi; and they may alter tht‘ir position c^n change of posture. 

EMBOLISM AND THROMBOSIS IN THE MESENTERIC 
BLOOD VESSELS 

Occlusion of the mesenteric vessels may involve the arteries or 
the veins, and in either case it usually leads 1:u infarction of a part of 
the intestine. Venous occlusion is always due to thrombosis, but 
/arterial occlusion may result from primary thrombosis or from the 
impaction of an embolus, lluptun* of the mesenteric vessels, as may 
occur from a crush t)r blast, if not fatal from hainorrhage, may produce 
the same effects. 

In surgical practice these lesions are rare. They occur usually in 
subjects past middle life with disease of the circulatory system, and they 
give rise to a very acute and gciHTally fatal illness. Diagnosis can 
rarely be made with certainty before the abdomen is opened. 

The anatomical peculiarities of the mesenteric circulation require 
consideration in order that the mechanism of infarction may be 
understood. The anastomosis between the superior and inferior 
mesenteric arteries through the ascending branch of the inferior 
mesenteric and the middle colic artery is a slender one ; and if the 
superior mesenteric artery be suddenly obstructed the inferior mesenteric 
is insufficient to compensate for its loss, although when occlusion 
is gradual a collateral circulation may be establislied. Collateral 
circulation in the mesentery of the small intestine is very free through 
the channel of arterial arcades tliat coniuct the twelve or more 
mesenteric vessete, but not through the arteries that pass from the 
terminal row of arcades to the gut, > These arteries are known as the 
vasa recta. They are short Und do not communicate freely 
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with oii<‘ HiiotluT in the mesentery or on the surface of the bowel. 
Consequently if the vasa recta or the distal arcades are obstructed 
the vitality of the affected portion of intestine is imperilled. The dis- 
position of tlie mesenteric veins, though not so uniform, corresponds 
roughly to that of the arteries. 

Arterial Occlusion 

Embolism accounts for the majority of cases of arterial occhision. 
The inferior mesenteric artery, on account of its small diameter, is 
rarely entered by an embolus, but the superior artery is of larger 
calibre and, at its origin, runs alrnost parallel to the aorta, and is 
consequently more often occluded, v^n embolus may originate in the 
heart or in the aorta, or sometimes from a pyaemic infarct in the lung 
that has led to septic thrombosis of the pulmonary veins. An embolus 
from the heart usually takes the form of an organized vegetation from 
the mitral or, less often from the aortic valve ; and it may be detached 
during the acute stages of endocaiditis or at a remoter jjeriod. Emboli 
from the aorta usually arise from organized clot formed on an athero- 
matous plaque or ulcer. 

The superior mesenteric trunk an<l its larger branches are affected 
with about equal frequency. The effect of the impaction of the embolus 
in the main trunk is to cause immediate arrest of the circulation distally . 
Venous flow in the mesentery ceases ; and, as there are no valves in 
the portal veins, venous engorgement occurs from backflow in the 
mesenteric veins. Finally, infarction of the intestine occurs. If the 
embolus is arrested lower down in the mesenteric artery or in one of 
its larger branches, the collateral vessels are sufficient to maintain 
the circulation, and woflld suffice lo^J^keep the intestine alive were it 
not for a secondary thrombosis that usually extends centrifugally from 
the site of the embolus. If thrombosis reaches the terminal arcades or 
the vasa recta, infarction is inevitable. 

Primary thrombosis in the mesenteric arteries is very rare. It may 
occur as a result of extension of atheroma of the abdominal aorta, 
from thrombosis arising in an aneurysm of the superior mesenteric 
artery, and rarely in association with thrornboangeitis obliterans. 
Continental writers have suggested that local arteriosclerosis of the 
mesenteric arteries may cause thrombosis, and that such narrowing 
may be a cause of painful intestinal crises in elderly subjects. 

Venous Occlusion 

Thrombosis in the mesenteric veins('may be secondary to obstruction 
in the portal vein, e.g., from pressure of tumours or in cirrhosis/ but it 
is ^ore often initiated by infective processes in the viscera drained by 
theni,) 

Appendicitis with suppuration is responsible for most cases. The 
thromBosIs is of an infective character and"! usually leads to portal 
pysemia with abscesses in the livei:)(^^e p. 571). The pylephlebitis, which 
is commonest in the ileocolic vein, may be found at operation, but more 
often it arises as a post-operative ijOomplication. Its frequency is less 
than 1 per 1,000 cases of acute appendicitis. 
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Simple thrombosis of the veins may, in rare instances, be com- 
pensated through collateral vessels, but if the process extends to, or 
originates in, the peripheral arcades or their tributaries, infarction 
ensues. 


Results of Mesenteric Vascular Occlusion. 

The pathological effects of mesenteric vascular occlusion, general 
and local, are similar to those of strangulation of the intestine and 
are dependent on the length of bowel involved {see p. 492). Haemor- 
rhagic infarction is the usual result. Whether the obstruction is 
arterial or venous, the intestine and mesentery become congested, 
swollen and nedematous. Blood-stained serous fluid is exuded into 
the peritoneal cavity, and a haemorrhagic exudate forms in the lumen 
of the bow('l. With the onset of infarction the intestine assumes a 
dull purple shade, lose s its elasticity, and finally becomes gangrenous. 
The whole small intestine or a small section of it may be involved. The 
line pf demarcation is ran ly abrupt. At operation the mesentery is 
very turgid and friable, and is pulseless over a wide area; 

A|e^gntcric occlusion results in a fulminating abdominal illness 
with features simulating intestinal obstruction or internal hsrmor- 
rhi^e. The swollen intestine may give rise to a palpable tumour and, 
if zbelaena is present, the resemblance to intussusception may be very 
close. 

Operative treatment aims at resecting the devascularized area of 
intestine and mesentery in the hope of arresting the spreading throm- 
bosis and averting toxic absorption. Success has followed removal of 
as much as 14 feet of the small intestine. 


RETROPERITONEAL AND MESENTERIC CYSTS AND TUMOURS 

The majority of cysts and tumours in the retroperitoneal tissues or 
mesentery arise from the pancreas, kidneys, adrenals, and jyiJiplLglands, 
and are described in their respective chapters. There remain, however, 
a certain number which arise otherwise, and it is to them that the terms 
retroperitoneal or mescnteiic cysts and tumours are usually applied. 

The classification of these conditions is unsatisfactory, for some are 
simple retention cysts, others arc cystic tumours, and yet others are solid 
tumours. They may arise either ‘between the layers of the mesentery 
or mesocolon, or in the retroperitoneal areolar tissues j Cysts in the 
mesentery tend, as they enlarge, to expand the base of the mesentery 
and eventually to assume a retroperitoneal position, and cysts arising 
in the retroperitoneal tissue sometimes bulge between the layers of the 
mesentery. 

In generali these retroperitoneal or mesenteric swellings tend to 
displace the Visewa forwards, and they may cause symptoms by 
jhitssure on the stomach Or intestines. The ureter, being adherent to 
the posterior parietal p^itoheum, may be compressed, and secondary 
hydronephrosis occur. 
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Cysts 

The following classification of retroperitoneal cysts has been 
suggested : — 

(1) Traumatic : blood cysts arising froiii an encn})siilated lucniatoma. 

(2) Inflammatory : tuberculous cysts arising from glandular 

infection. 

(3) Parasitic : hydatid cysts, usually secondary to echinoc<»ccus 

disease of the liver. 

(4) Neoplastic : cysts arising Ironi the degciHTalion of tumours. 

(5) Dermoid cysts. 

(6) Developmental cysts. 

Only the last variety requires furtlier consideration. 

Developmental cysts are generally unilocular cysts of simple strnctnn*. 
They lie in the retroperitoneal fatty tissues and an* unatlai^licd to their 
surrourulings except by areolar tissue. The wall of tlic cyst is composed 
of fibrous tissue, and may be thin and almost translucent or very 
thick. Sometimes there is a lining membi ane of eolmimar, euboidal or 
flattened cells. The content is usually a straw-coloured watery Iluid of 
low specific gravity, or it may be blood-stained or chylous. Rarely a 
multilocular cyst may contain chylous and clear fluids in separate 
compartments. 

The origin of these developmental cysts is not clearly determined 
and it seems possiblcj that it varies in different examples. The following 
possible modes of origin have been suggested : (1 ) lymphatic ; (2) entero- 
genous ; (8) mesocolic ; (4) urogenital. 

Lymphatic cysts^ arising from dilatation of lymph Vascular networks 
present in embryonic life, arc known to occur in the neck, where they 
form large thin-walled cavities present at birth (cystic hygroma), and 
it is possible that some retroperitoneal cysts have a sinular origin. 

Enterogenous cysts are vexy rare, and almost always they are situated 
close to the ileociecal region. They are believed to originate in con- 
genital diverticula of the small intestine which have lost their con- 
tinuity with the gut. 

Mesocolic cysts are believed to originate from failure of coalescence 
of the two posterior layers of parietal peritoneum during tlie thirfl 
stage of intestinal rotation (see p. 485). It is said that the persistence 
of small islands of peritoneum in such circumstances is responsible for 
some retroperitoneal cysts containing watery fluid. 

Urogenital cysts are probably the commonest form of developmental 
retroperitoneal cysts. They are derived from rudiments of the meso- 
n^hros (Wolffian body) {or from other sequestrated portions of the 
developing genito-urinary system^ Generally they are simple unilocular 
cavities containing clear watery fluid, but they may be muitilocuUr» 
and occasionally they resemble the multilocular cystic tumours of the 
ovary. 

Tumours and Cystic Tumours 

Sarco ma the commonest retroperitoneal tumour. It occurs most 
often in 3ie perinephric region, and principally affects young peimns. 
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Round-cell and spindle-cell varieties are described. In its growth and 
pathological characters it resembles sarcoma in other parts of the hpdy- 

Neuroblastoma (symf>athieoblastoma) is not uncommon in young 
children, in whom it forms a rapidly growing tumour of great malig- 
nancy. It arises from the autonomic system, and closely resembles 
tumours of the adrenal medulla (see p. 602). 

Ganglioneuroma may arise in the retroperitoneal tissues, or occasion- 
ally in the mesentery. It too arises from the autonomic chain, and 
resembles tumours of similar origin arising from the adrenal medulla 
and ill the mediastinum. Tyjiii-ally, it is a linn rounded tumour which 
grows slowly to considerable size and remains encapsuled, but occasion- 
ally it assumes malignant characters, Microseopieally, it contains 
medullated and non-medullated nerve libres and numerous ganglion 
nerve cells. 

Lipoma in the retroperitoneal tissues is not uncommon. A Kpo- 
aaremna or mixed fatty tumour has been described, which is charac- 
terized by a tendency to infiltrate widely in the retroperitoneal space and 
even into the vertebral canal. To the naked eye it somewhat resembles 
a lipoma, but microscopically areas of sarcomatous infiltration are 
evident. The tumour is very rare. 

Teratoma in the retroperitoneal tissues may be solid or cystic and 
may attain large size and cause pressure symptoms. The tumour is 
believed to arise from mis))Iaeed totipotent cells from the blastomere, 
or from aberrant sex cells. It occurs principally in women. 
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DISEASES OF THE GALL-BLADDER, LIVER AND 
BILE DUCTS 

FUNCTIONS OF THE GALL-BLADDER 

Despite tlie common observation that clioiccystectomy causes little 
or no digestive disturbance there can be no doubt thut the gall-bladder 
is by no means functionless, and cxjievinu'utal researches suggest that 
it plays a valuable part in the physiology of the biliary system. 

(1) Concentration of Bile. As early as the eighteenth century it 
was recognized that during its stay in the* gall-bladder the bile becomes 
darker and of less watery consist enee, as though (nmeeiit rated, and in 
recent years clear proof of such a process has been forthcoming from the 
experimental work of Rous and McMaster. These workers, making use 
of the fact that in the dog one of the hepatic ducts enters the eommon 
bile duct below the level of the gall-bladder, were able to separate by 
ligature two systems of bile ducts -one connected with the gall-bladder 
and one draining directly from the liver. By comparing the pigment 
content of bile derived from each of these systems, the degree of con- 
centration of tlie bile which had entered the gall-bladder could be 
estimated. From these experiments it becomes evident that the gall- 
bladder is able to absorb water from the bile with great rapidity, 
concentrating the bile within the space of a few hours to a tenth part 
of its former bulk. 

(2) The Reservoir Function. The importance of the concentrating 
property lies especially in the fact that it enables the gall-bladder, in 
spite of its small size, to act as an adequate reservoir for the bile, 
storing it in the intervals of digestion and pouring it forth into the 
duodenum as required. Secretion of bile from the liver is continuous, 
and from 20 to 30 ozs, are secreted in the course of 24 hours, but by 
concentration the volume is greatly reduced, and the gall-bladder, 
whose capacity is about 2 ozs., is thus of adequate size. 

(3) Regulation of Pressure in the Biliary System. Whenever the 
sphincter at the lower end of the common duet is contracted the bile is 
dammed back in the duct system, but by concentration in the gall- 
bladder and by the elastic expansion of this viscus the potential “ back 
pressure ” is countered, and the smaller intrahepatic passages arc 
protected from distension./ Evidence of the importance of this function 
is seen when a functioning gall-bladder is removed, for some temporary 
dilatation of the whole duct system often then occurs. It is seen again^ 
and in more obvious form, in the early stages of complete obstruction 
of the common duct, for in this event a functioning gall-bladder, by 
concentrating the bile and by becoming dilated, delays the increase of 
intraductal pressure and thus hinders the onset of obstructive jaundice. 
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(4; Relation to CholesteroL Much has been writteii;, on, this subject^i^ 
and directly opposite opinions have been expressed, {gonie autharitiei^ 
j^lieving that cholesterol is ab$o:(l>ed from the bile in the gall-bladder,^, 
; others that cholesterol is excreti^ by the vesical mucosa.5 At preilent 
absolute proof is lacking, but there is some evidence in favour of the 
former view. This will be considered again in relation to cholesterosis 
of the gall-bladder. 

(5) Discharge of Bile into the Duodenum. The discharge of bile is 
governed by a reciprocal nervous mechanism between the sphincter of 
the common duct and the gall-bladder, a mechanism whereby relaxation 
of the sphincter coincides with contraction of the gall-bladder, and 
allows the expulsion of bile, whereas spasm of the sphincter leads to 
relaxation of the gall-bladder and passive dilatation. 

Contraction of the gall-bladder with relaxation of the sphincter of 
the common duct occurs as a result of the presence of fats in the 
duodenum, and may follow the intraduodenal administration of various 
other substances, notably peptone and magnesium sulphate. Ivy and 
‘Oldberg have obtained similar results by the injection of an extract of 
ip^Stlnal mucosa resembling secretin^ to which they give the name 
^hi/^ystokinin. It is possible that a fatty meal may exert its effect on 
i thc'^gatl-bladdcr in a similar way by provoking the formation of some 
^ sucii hormone in the intestinal wall. 

I ‘ -^ reverse effect — ^relaxation of the gall-bladder with spasm of the 

j ^ommon duct sphincter — is produced by the administration of morphine. 

^ f'^his drug, therefore, should be aypkkd when relaxation of the sphincter 
desired, for example iji cholangitis or after removal of the gall- 
bladder. 


CHOLECYSTITIS 

Cholecystitis is now clearly recognized to be a disease of great 
frequency, and there is little doubt that in women it is responsible for a 
large proportion of all chronic digestive disturbances. 

Opinion in regard to the relationship between cholecystitis and gall- 
stones has altered remarkably during recent years. It is now recognized 
that certain types of gall-stones arise as aseptic formations (pure 
cholesterol and pure pigment stones), whereas others result from 
cholecystitis. Aseptic stones may predispose to cholecystitis by simple 
irritation of the gall-bladder in which they lie, or they may occlude the 
cystic duct, and thus cause partial or complete stasis of the content. 

Two major varieties of cholecystitis are recognized, acute and 
chronic, and as is customary, the acute variety will be considered first. 
It must be clearly understo<^, however, that in the gall-bladder chronic 
inflammation is considerably more common than acute. 

Acute Cholecystitis 

Acute cholecystitis, like appendicitis, is beset by a redundant termino- 
logy. Catarrhal, suppurative, ulcerative, phlegmonous and gan« 
gienauij^onns of eholecy^tis are described, but it is hardly necessary 
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^ to say that j^ese represent degrees or stages in the inilammatory process 
and not distihct types. 

The progress of acute cholecystitis depends partly upon the virulence 
of the infection^ but it is often greatly influenced by previous or coiu- 
ciden*f obstruction of the cystic diici. 

The course of disease in the gall-bladder may be aptly compared to 
that in thp appendix. Both these orgaiis arc narrow-mouthed diverti- 
cula, and the progress of their diseases is equalJy liable to be modified 
by obstruction of their orifices. In the gall-bladder, as in the appendix, 
obstruction to the outflow may follow or precede infection. The cystic 
duct may be occluded during the course of acute cholecystitis, the 
progress of which is thereby aggravated, or it may be occluded as 
a primary event, r.g., by the simple impaction of a stone, when the 
resulting stagnation provides a fertile field for bacterial proliferation. 
Thus it is possible to recognize two processes, acute inflammation and 
acute obstruction, distinct in origin, sometimes unassociated throughout 
their course, but very often combined and coadjuvant. This third, 
combined, type has been described by Morley as “ acute obstructive 
cholecystitis.” 

(1) Simple Acute Cholecystitis. This affection may occur in a gati* 
bladder which has previously been healthy, but more commonly it 
supervenes upon existing chronic disease. In man it is almost invariably 
a bacterial infection, but experimentally it may be produced by the 
administration of chemical substances such as hypochlorous acid. The 
organisms present are usually B. coli or streptococci, less often A 
typhosus or CL Welchii, 

Acute cholecystitis may arise in the course of acute infective fevers, 
as in typhoid fever or even in pneumonia. In ifhese diseases the bile 
contains large numbers of organisms, and it may be presumed that the 
gall-bladder is infected by direct implantation. In other instances acute 
cholecystitis follows infection from some distant site, acute tonsillitis, 
dental infection, or' even mastitis. It is then probably attributable to 
blood-bome organisms. Often, however, acute cholecystitis arises in 
healthy subjects, and only perhaps a latent focus in the teeth or in the 
appendix can be incriminated. ^ 

Sometimes the inflammation of acute cholecystitis is at first limited 
to the mucous membrane — acute catarrhal cholecystitis — ^and it may 
remain so limited throughout the whole course of the disease, or it may 
spread widely through the whole wall. Since the infection is usually 
of low virulence, acute cholecystitis is rarely fulminating, aiul acute 
perforation of the gall-bladder is a rare event. In the vast majority of 
cases an early effect of the disease is to stimulate the formation of 
adhesions, and the gall-bladder rapidly becomes encased in a thick 
oedematous mass of omentum, which effectually prevents the spread of 
infection. Occasionally, however, where the infection is virulent, or 
when the blood supply to the gall-bladder is impaired, tlie disease may 
progress to rapid perforation and widespread peritonitis (see p. 541). 

(2) Obstruction of the Cystic Duct. A pton% may be impacted 
actually within the lumen of the cystic duot^ bdt more commonly the 
cystic duct is occluded by the ^indirect pressure of a st^ne in a 
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sacculation at the neck of the gall-bladder (Hartmann’s pouch). 
In other cases, less frequent, obstruction results from other causes — 
for exan^le, a neoplasm in the ducts or exerting pressure from without, 
an enlarged lymph gland, simple fibrous stenosis of the duct, or even 

a foreign body such as a 



worm or a liver fluke. 

The effects of obstruction 
of the cystic duct, however 
it is caused, depend upon 
the degree and virulence of 
any present or potential in- 
fection. When the process 
is entirely non-inflammatory, 
as in a liealthy experimental 
animal when a ligature is 
placed round the duct, the 
gall-bladder gradually con- 
tracts, and its content be- 
comes inspissated. When a 
very mild degree of inflam- 
matory change is present, 
tluf first effect of the 
obstruction is to cause 
secretion of mucus, and the 
gall-bladder then becomes 
distended as a mucocele^ 
which may remain com- 
pletely aseptic. When 
bacterial infection is present, 
the condition is that known 
as acute obstructive chole- 
cystitis. 

(3) Acute Obstructive 
Cholecystitis. In the great 


Fig. 2*1. Obstructive cliolecy otitis. The 
gall-bladder, tliickened and* scarred by 
chronic cholecystitis, has becoinc the sea\ 
of an acute infection following the impaction 
of a cholesterol stone near the cystic* duct. 
The wall of the gall-bladder is acutely 
congested and its mucous membrane is 
eroded. At the time of operation the gall- 
bladder contained muco-pus. 


majority of cases of acute 
chol(*cystitis seen in surgical 
practice, an obstinictive ele- 
ment is present. The course 
of the disease is greatly 
aggravated by the presence 
of an obstruction, and in- 


flammatory changes proceed 
apace, both in the tissues of tlie wall and in the lumen. The gall- 
bladder becomes distended and greatly congested, its wall becomes 
thick, fleshy, and oedematous, the mucous membrane becomes swollen, 
ulcerated and perhaps gangrenous, and pus is exuded into the lumen — 
empyema of the gall-bladderl^ 

If, as usually happens, this acute phase subsides, as the oedema 
diminishes, the impacted stone loosen^, miy, other obstructing agent 
xdiieved, and the patency of the >^stic duct may once again be 
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restored. Probably the gall-bladder never returns completely to the 
stalm quo ante, but assumes a state of chronic inflammation, often 


interrupted later by acute or sub-acute exacerba- 
tions. 

Although this is the usual course, it some- 
times happens that the disease progresses to 
further complications, and the infection, hitherto 
practically limited to the gall-bladder, spreads 
more widely. Gangrene of the gall-bladder wall 
may occur and lead either to sudden perforation 
into the general periton(‘al cavity or, more com- 
monly, to local abscess formation. As a further 
event, abscesses may form in the subphrenic 
space. 

Perforation of the gall-bladder may result also 
from the direct pressure of a stone in the lumen, 
and in such a case it is usually situated over a 
stone impacted close to the cystic duct. A fistula 
may form between the gall-bladder and otluT 
structures, especially the common duct or the 
duodenum, or, rarely, the colon or stomach. 
Such a fistula may allow the passage of a large 
stone into the intestines, and this may subse- 
quently give rise to gall-stone ileus. 

Chronic Cholecystitis 



As the diagnosis of early gall-bladder disease 
has improved it has become increasingly evident 
that as a rule chronic cholecystitis is not a 
legacy of acute cholecystitis, but a distinct 
disease, insidious in onset and slow in progress. 


Kin. 21'2. Hour-glass 
gall-bladder con- 
tain ing stones. The 
stones are of “ pure 
pigment ” tyfw;. 


It may precede gall-stones or may follow them, as a result of their 


irritant and obstructive effects. 


Naked-eye Appearance. In health the gall-bladder wall is trans- 
lucent, and transmits the deep blue-green colour of the bile within. 
One of the earliest signs of disease consists in impairment of this 
appearance by faint opacity, often first evident near the neck of the 
gall-bladder (which should therefore always be examined with special 


care), later extending to the fundus. 

Mild cholecystitis is often indicated by three other changes visible 
to the naked eye. (1) A slight excess of subserous fat ; not a thick 
adipose deposit such as is sometimes present in health, but a delicate 
layer of a pale yellow colour. (2) Enlargement of the lymph gland 
draining the gall-bladder, the cystic gland which lies alongside the cystic 
duct, (fi) Subcapsular fibrosis of the liver adjacent to the gall-bladder. 
No single one of these changes is a positive criterion of cholecystitis, 
but together they form valuable confirmatory evidence. 

OChe presence of dark tarry bile in the gall-bladder is now recognized 
to be no proof of cholecgrstitis, On tht contrary, it is an indication of 
the normal concentrating; 
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In later stages cholecystitis presents no difficulty in recognitiotr. 
With increasing fibrosis the wall becomes palpably ^thickened arid of 
pearly white colour, and eventually the thickening may proceed to an 
extreme degree. The gall-bladder may become dilated, particularly 
from the pressure of stones, or following impaction of a stone at the 
cystic duct ; it may remain of normal size, or it may contract down 
to a tough fibrous and almost solid" mass. When the gall-bladder is 
dilated from any cause it often assumes a sigmoid shape, and a curved 
pouchdike portion bulges downwards, overhangs the cystic duct and 
often adher^ to the common duct. Such adhesions may expose the 
common duct to injury at operation. 

The mucous membrane at first is congested and oedematous ; later 
it may become ulcerated, especially where pressed upon by stones, 
and eventually extensive scarring may develop, so that the inner 
surface is trabeculated with criss-cross fibrous bands (see Fig. 241). 
The scarring may lead to stenosis, either at the cystic duct or in the 
of the viscus, and in the latter case may lead to some degree of 
hour-glass deformity. Occasionally in very old-standing disease the 
^3l becomes extensively calcified, so that it may be outlined in a 
l^iogram {see also p. 566). 

The gall-bladder may contain healthy bile, but often the bile is 
pale and turbid, and it may contain muco-pus, stones, and the brownish- 
yellow, cholesterol-rich debris, known as biliary mud. The stones may 
lie loose, or they may fill the whole lumen and lie closely packed in a 
solid mass. Occasionally they lie in small diverticula in the wall — 
parietal calculi. 

Microscopically, the mucosa at first is often proliferated, and projects 
in largcibulbous or reduplicated folds which contrast strikingly with the 
delicate villi of the normal organ. Later other signs of chronic inflamma- 
tion appear, there is an infiltration with small round cells, the muscle coat 
is atrophied, and fibroblastic and .fibrous tissue pervades the whole 
wall. 

Proliferation of the mucosa may lead to the formation of deep 
clefts lined by epithelium, which penetrate down to, or even through, 
the muscularis, and when cut obliquely in sections such formations may 
lead to an appearance like ;^at of invading carcinomatous acini 
jpRokitaiisky-Aschoff sinuses). ^v33?ese are to be distinguished from the 
somewhat similar crypf(| described by Luschka, which are believed to 
be ^errant bile ducts traversing the gall-bladder wall.^ 

I^ccaslorially the epithelial proliferation is more extensive, and leads 
to diffuse or localized thickening of the gall-bladder wall, which is 
honeycombed by epithelium-lined crypts and glands, some of which 
may oecome cystic (cliolecystitis glandularis proliferans^ 

Bacteriology of Cholec$^tltiis* On the assumption thaTcliolecystitis 
is due to bacterial infection, it would be expected that bacteriological 
examination of diseased gall-bladdezs would lead to the isolation of 
organisms in a large proportion of instances. Eaiiy inyestigati^ were 
disappointing in this resport^f jj^cver, found that^tures 

from the biln even of ' usually sterile^ 

Recently, however, it has aocurate estiiiiation 
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bf'the ^fection present can be obtained fron cultures of the gall- 
bla dde r wall. 

TSe results of bacteriological examination are somewhat different in 
acute and in chronic cholecystitis. 

In chronic cholecystitis the bile is sterile in a large proportion of 
instances, for it has a mild inhibiting effect upon the growth of organ- 
isms, and 'moreover is continually being flushed out and replaced. 
The gall-bladder wall, on the other hand, is often infected, and cultures 
yield a growth in from 50% to 70% of cases. The organisms most 
commonly present are ^reptococci and B. coli, usually in pure culture 
but occasionally mixed. Less often staphylococci, B. typhosus, CL 
Welchii, or other bacteria are fourid. 

Some evidence favours the view that streptococci play the major 
rdle in cholecystitis, though often their presence is masked by the 
prolific growth of secondary invaders. The streptococci are not virulent 
organisms, but are slow growing, and either non-haemolytio or of 
“ viridans ” type. They usually give the sugar reactions characteristic 
of S, salivarius and S, fcecalis (enterococcus). 

In acute cholecystitis the flora is somewhat different. Both gall- 
bladder wall and bile are usually infected, often giving a profuse growth 
in culture, and the most common infecting agent is^. colL It has been 
suggested that this is often a secondary invader whose advent is rendered 
possible by existing inflammatory changes in the wall or by stagnation^ 
of the contents. Streptococci, ('L Welchii and, less often, typhoid bacilli, 
may be foimd. 

Avenues of Infection. There are four possible avenius by which 
organisms may reach the gall-bladder. 

(1) They may ascend the common d\|ct from the duodenum. This 
route is generally regarded as /unimportant, for even when the gall- 
bladder is grossly diseased the ducts are usually thin walled and un- 
affected, and it is general experience that^ a Jiealthy duct system docs 
not allow retrograde infections, and, moreover, it has been shown tliat 


th^uodenal content is usually almost sterile. 

{2) 6rganisms may spread to the gall-bladder along lymph channels 
frpm,tji!5„ liver. Graham has shown that cholecystitis is very frequently 
accompanied by a certain degree of hepatitis, and has suggested that 
the gall-bladder is infected along lymph channels direct from the liver. 
Although backed by very convincing experimllital work this view has 


.npt met with general acceptance, and the liver infection is regarded as 
a secondary event due to primary cholecystitis. 


(8) Organisms in the portal bloodjttream on reaching the liver may 
escape into the bile and so reach' the gall-bladder. It is known that in 
Jiyphoid fever, in many infections in the portal area, and even in con- 
stipation, organisms find their way into the bile, and there is therefore 


strong primd facie support for this view. Further evidence is found in the 
observations that cholecystitis commonly accompanies disease of the 
appendix, colon, and other abdominal viscera, and (fcjf that the common 
infecting organisms in cholecystitis sa:c coHform bacilli and streptococci 
oliscalis type, both conii^^y 4^ived from the intestinal tract. 

(4) Organisms may the gail-bladder directly by the systemic 
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blood stream, from some distant infective focus. This avenue is 
suggested by the observation that the gall-bladder wall is frequently 
infected wbeji the bile remains sterile. It is usu^ly held that infection 
by way of the systemic blood stream originate's irfsuch foci as the te^th, 
paranasal sinuses or tonsils. Patey and Whitby, however, have shown 
recently that organisms derived from the intestinal tract may also 
infect the gall-bladder by this avenue, for the liver is an ineflicient 
bacterial filter and readily permits the access of organisms from the 
portal to the systemic blood stream. 

iOtiology of Cholecystitis. It is generally accepted that cholecystitis 
in man is due to bacterial infection, though the invariable accuracy of 
this assumption is by no means proved. According to Rosenow, 
streptococci are responsible for cholecystitis in a large proportion of 
cases. He believes that certain strains of these organisms bear an 
leeciwe affimty for tlu* wall of the gall-bladder, but this theory fails to 
account for certain known facts in regard to cholecystitis. Cholecys- 
titis is rare in young subjects, and is far more common in stout women 
than thin men, although the incidence of streptococci is presumably 
fairly uniform. This indicates the importance of some special sus- 
ceptibility on the part of the patient ratlier than some special property 
of the infecting organism. Moreover, in early cholecystitis the gall- 
bladder wall and bile are commonly sterile, and it would seem likely 
that in these cases subsequent bacterial infection is secondary to 
some aseptic predisposing affection. In many cases, undoubtedly, the 
irritant and obstructive effects of an aseptic cholesterol stone constitute 
the essential predisposing factor. The incidence of cholecystitis in stout 
women suggests tliat in noncalculous cases some disturbance of lipoid 
or cholesterol metabolism may be the basic predisposing factor. 


CHOLESTEROSIS OF THE GALL-BLADDER 
(Strawberry Gall-bladder) 

This disease is by no means uncommon, but until recent years its 
frequency has not been fully realized. Its characteristic feature lies 
in the ^''deposition of large amounts of esters of cholesterol and other 
fat-like substances in the mucous membrane, where they form either 
multiple small yellow specks like the seeds of a ripe strawberry — 
strawberry or fish-scale gall-bladder — or larger pedunculated masses 
known as lipoid polypi, Wljen the gall-bladder is opened and viewed 
from its inner aspect, the appearance is striking. In the normal 
organ the mucosa is raised into delicate ridges or villi. In the “ straw- 
berry ” condition these ridges instead of being thin and tenuous are 
stout and swollen, distended by yellow lipoid masses. In severe 
examples the ridges throughout practically the whole gall-bladder may 
be thus affected, jand rarely even the intervening recesses also are invaded. 
Even when most extensive, ifeowever, the change is strictly limited to 
the gall-bladder itself, traniaverse yellow line, 

Qc^' the cominenceineldl; duct and the 

and hepatic are localized 
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deposits of a similar nature, which enlarge and thus become 
pedunculated. They are usually singles but HvS many «s a dozen 
may be pn^sent, often associated also with some degree of “straw- 
berry change. 

Microscopically, the characteristic changes arc confined to the 
mucous membrane, and the other coats may cither be healthy or 
show merely the signs of chronic inflammation. The ridges or 
villi of the mucosa, normally delicate tenuous folds, are prominent and 
swollen with lipoid 
material so that they 
have been said to re- 
semble balloons, 
attached to the sub- 
jacent walls by deli- 
cate stalks. The great 
mass of the lipoid is 
contained in large cells 
which lie in the stroma 
of the mucous mem- 
brane, principally in 
clumps close to the 
tips of the villi. 

These lipoid-contain- 
ing cells closely 
resemble tJie charac- 
teristic cells of sub- 
cutaneous xanthoma. 

The cell nucleus is 
small and stains 
deeply, and surround- 
ing it is a very 
delicate cytoplasmic 
network in the meshes 
of which the lipoid 
collects. From their 
appearance these cells 
are known as “ foamy 
cells,” It is belfet^ed 
that they are of endothelial origin and are engaged in phagocytosis 
of the cholesterol. 

Not infrequently cholesterol is deposited also in the columnar 
epithelial cells of the mucosa, in the form of large globules near the 
basal aspect of the cells. When these are stained with Scharlach-R. 
or similar dyes a striking appearance is produced, as of a scarlet 
margin to the section. 

Pathogenesis. It has often been stated that cholestcrosis is a 
variety of cholecystitis, but this view cannot be accepted, for although 
the two conditions nte occur alone, 

with no trace of can cholestcrosis be due, 

as has sometimes btecn of cholesterol in the 



Fio. 243. Cholestcrosis of the Kiill-bludcicr. There 
are nunienms massive deposits of cholesterol esters 
ill the mucous membrane. Near the fundus there is 
a small lipoid polypus. Note that there are no 
cholesterol deposits in the cystic; and common ducts. 
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F'ig. 244. Cholesierosis of the galNbladdcr. Massive 
d^posttn of cholesterol esters arc seen in the 
prominent ridges of the mucous membrane. 
{JOepartmiBnt of Surgery, Uniwrnty of Edit^urgh.) 


blood, for the blood- 
cfioISteroi index is 
sometimes normal or 
even low. 

From the .strict 
localization of the 
cholesterol deposits to 
the gall-bladder itself, 
and their entire 
absence from the 
ducts, it seems clear 
that the disease is 
closely related ,to ..the 
function . of the gall- 
bladder in regard to 
cholesterol meta- 
bolism, but, in spite 
of much work, our 
knowledge of this 
function is not yet 
complete. It is known 
that the bile as it 
leaves the liver con- 


tains much cholesterol, which is cither built up by the liver cells or 
derived from cholesterol in the blood, but it has been found difficult to 


I prove whether the 
gall-bladder adds fur- 
ther cholesterol or, on 



the contrary, subtracts 
some from the bile. 

At present there 
are t^o main views 
in regard to the origin 
of cholestcrosis. The 
first is that the 
cholesterol is deposited 
directly from theJblood 
Mream, as a ifesult of 
'4:}reakdown of a 
cholesterol - s e cr e t i n g 
mechanism in the gall- 
bladder.^'^ The second 
view, more widely 
held, is based upon the 
belief that normally 



i^olesterol is subtract-^ 
^ from the bile in^flhe 
gall-bladder, but; 
to a very modiMte 
unless the bile^ 


Fio. 24 ii. Cholesterosis of the gall-bladder. Par affin 
section of a villus of the mucous membrane, 
viUi» 18 distended by numerous foamy cells, 

P«>toplasm, in 

the meiihis of whkth||M ^JpMesterbl is held. 
(D^pMmiU ^ VtdtertUy cf Edim^h.) 
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cholesterol concentration is high. In health the absorbed cholesterol 
is probably combined with other substances which render it 
‘‘masked-'’ and invisible, and is then transported rapidly into the 
blood stream. According to this vicAV cholesterosis is thought to resiill 
from two processes (]) ijicrcased absorptioi) of cholesterol from the bile 
through the gall-bladder wair,‘3ue1tx> a high bile-chplestcrol content, and 
(2) an alteration in the physical or^ clumiical state of the absorbed 
cholesterol, which renders it visible, prevents its lurther transport, and 
leads to its aggregation in large masses. 

Relation to Cholecystitis. It is generally believed that eliolesterosis 
is in some way due to cholecystitis, and it has been suggested that the 
cholesterol deposition results from inflammatory fibrosis and obstruction 



Fig. 246. Two villi from a strawberry j^all- bladder. (Frozen section 
stained by Scharlucb-ll.) Cholesterol deposits (left) in the basal parts 
of the epithelial cells, and (right) in foamy cells in the stroma. 
(Department of Surgery, University of Edinburgh,) 


of the lymph channels by which the cholesterol is normally carried 
away. Cholesterosis may occur, however, in an otherwise healthy gall- 
bladder( although in most examples removed by operations it is accom- 
panied liylniW inflammatory change. Moreover, culturesi frw straw- 
berry gall-bladders are sterile in a large proportion of cases. These facts 
seem to justify the view that primarily cholesterosis may be an aseptic 
process. It is possible, however, that cholesterosis renders the gall- 
bladder liable to.infection. 

Relation to Gall-stones. Cholesterosis may ^cur with or without 
gall-stones. Stones were present in 17 of a seri^'bf 85 cases recently 
examined. It is a striking fact that the stones are commonly of pure 
cholbstj^rol type. In the series referred to, no fewer than eleven of 
seventeen stones were of this type, a frequency out of all proportion to 
theii general incidenc^if . relationship is considered in 

the section on gall-stbi^.- ^ ^ ^ 
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GALL-STONES 

It is often stated that there arc three principal circumstances that 
predispose to gall-stone formation : (1) infection of the gall-bladder, 
(2) stasis of bile, and (8) increase in the cholesterol content of the blbod. 
This""slatcment is to some extent true, but it must be qualified by 
consideration of the different varieties of stone, for these are very 
different in appearance and in chemical constitution, and it is conse- 
quently entirely irrational to ])ostulate a common cause. 

Gall-stones may be classified in three principal types : {a) pure 
pigment stones, {h) pure cliolesterol stones, and (c) stones of mixed 



Fio. 24 7. (' h o 1 c s t o r o 1 

stonos (unripo mulberry 
ill u gail-bluddcr affected by 
choleslerosis. 

{DepartnwU of Surgery^ Uniremty of 
Edinburgh ) 


^ » m 





Fio. 248. Gull-stoiics from a straw- 
berry j^all-bladdcr. The smallest 
stones arc composed of bile pig- 
ment, The larger ones consist of 
lobules of cholesterol deposited 
upon minute nuclei of pigment. 
All stages of the process are seen. 

( Department of Surgery ^ Univ&rsiJty of 
Edvnitur^^) 


constitution. Following the work of Aschoff and Bacmeister it seems 
most rational to regard stones of the first two types as aseptic formations 
resulting from derangement in the metabolism of pigment and cholesterol 
respectively, and stones of the third type as resulting from inflammatory 
processes. 

(a) “Pure pigment” Stones (Caldum Bilirubinate). In most 
countries these stones are uncommon, though they are said to be the 
.inc»t frequent type in Japan. They are multiple, small and dark, and 
are usually of metalli^ardness and jjnfooth. Occasionally they are 
large and insular in shape. Some of them arise in. the smaller hep&tic 
d^cts as “ bSe thrombi ” ; Others appear to originate in the gall-bladder. 
;^ey are particularly commem in those circumstances in which there is 
eSmess of pigment in the bile, as in haemolytic jaundice, 'j As a rule they 
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cause little clinical disturbance, for they pass r.'adily along the ducts 
to the duodenum, but they may occasionally give rise to symptoms, or 
may form nuclei for cholesterol deposition and thus lead to the forma- 
tion of larger stones;(5ee Fig. 248). 

(6) ** Pure Chol^terol ” Stones (95% to 98% cholesterol) are light 
yellow in colour, or even pure white, and arc rounded or oval, with a 
smooth or slightly iiodlular surface. They arc usually .single (the 
cholesterol “ solitaire ” of Meckel v. Henisbach), or there may be two 
or three, or even several. Such multiple 


stones have been coinpar«fd to unrij^e 
yellow mulberries. 

Stones of this type arc often found 
associated with cholcsterosis, ' or they 
may o(;cur in a perfectly healthy gall- 
bladder, and it appears certain that 
they arise from metabolic disorders 
rather than from infection. Cholesterol 
is normally present in large quantity in 
the bile, but is held in colloidal solution 
by the bile salts, and it is not surprising 
that cholesterol deposition may result 
either from an excess of cholesterol or 
from lack of solvent bile salts. Once 
the cholesterol is thrown out of solution 
it follows recognized physical laws and 
tends to aggregate in a single mass, 
which gradually increases in size ovvr a 
long period. In a certain proportion of 
cases the cholestend is deposited around 
preformed calculi of “ pure pigment ” 
type (see Fig. 248). 

The close relationsliip of pure 
cholesterol stones to cholesterosis of 
the gall-bladder is a point of some 
interest. It has been suggested that the 
stones originate as “ lipoid polypi ” whicli 
have become loosened from the gall- 
bladder wall and set free in the bile, 
but it seems more probable that both 
stones and cholesterosis result from 



Kio. 249. bladder rontaij 

ing stones. A juire cholesterol 
stone of aseptic origin, impacted 
in a saccular <Hlatiition close t 
the cystic duct, has predisfiosc 
to the formation of multiple, 
faceted, septic stones. 


a common causative factor, an increase in tJie cholesterol content of 


the bile. 


{c) Stone of Mixed Composition (Calcium, Cholesterol, Bilirubin). 
These are the common gall-stones. They are usually multiple, some- 
times numbering several hundreds, and are then always faceted by 
mutual pressure. Less commonly a single large oval stone is present, - 
perhaps forming an accurate cast of a shrunken gall-bladder, or there 
may be three or four large barrel-shaped stones. The gall-bladder 
may contain clear bile, or a brownish-yellow ddbris known as biliary 
sand or mud. The stones are usually laminated, with a soft friable 
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4>rownish centre rich in cholesterol, which is surrounded by alternate 
bile-stained and pale laminsc rich in calcium. 

These stones are generally believed to result from infection. 
many cases culture yields a growth of organisms, but not unSSnWoniy 
it is found that the stones and the bile or biliary rnyyi} are 
and ■ even the gall-bladder wall may yield no growth.^ In these 
cases it may be supposed that a previous infection has dil^ out. 

It is found that “ mixed ’* stones, even when very numerous, 
are usually all of one size, or in two or three successive ‘‘ hatchings ” 
or crops, and it may therefore be presumed that the predisposing 
factors concerned are not constantly present, but are apt to pass off and 
recur. According to Aschoff, the essential predisposing factor is the occur^ 
rence of a mild acute or subacute cholecystitis, with temporary occlusion 
of the cystic duct and temporary collection of mucopus in the gall-bladder. 
Stone formation occurs subsequently, when the inflammation has 
subsided and the cystic duct again becomes patent. When fresh bile 
enters and meets this purulent magma, mutual precipitation occurs, and 
soft concretions form which later become moulded to stones. Quite 
commonly, in addition to one or more crops of faceted stones, there is a 
single rounded stone of larger size, often wedged in the saccular dilata- 
tion (Hartmann’s pouch) close to the cystic duct {see Fig. 249). This is a 
combination stone consisting of a central pure cholesterol stone encrusted 
with secondary mixed deposits. On Aschoff’s theory it is to be regarded 
as a primary aseptic stone which later, by occluding the cystic duct, 
has given rise to the formation of multiple septic stones. 

Rarer Varieties of Stones. Stones composed principally of calcium 
carbonate are uncommon. They are usually rounded and fairly hard, 
and are often white and chalk-likc in appearance. Occasionally biliver- 
din may replace the bilirubin of mixed or pure pigment varieties, giving 
agreenish colour to the stones. Rarely stones may form around foreign 
bodies, portions of silk or catgut, or even rounr’. worms or liver 
flukes. 

Stones in the Bile Ducts. Stones in the bile ducts are usually 
derived from the gall-bladder, whence they have passed into the 
common duct either along the cystic duct or by way of a fistulous 
communication. Occasionally, however, stones may arise primarily in 
th^ ducts, either as aseptic formations in the finer bile radices (sniall 
pigment stones) or from the infection and .biliary stasis associated with 
a stricture or obstruction of the common Suet. Such stones in the ducts 
are said to be common in China, owing possibly to the prevalence of 
liver flukes and other parasites. ” 

Once a stone reaches the common duct its further progress depends 
upon its si 2 se compared to that of the sphincter at the lower end, for the 
common duct, since it has no muscular coat, is unable to expel the stone 
;^i^vely« The stone may be carried through a lax sphincter by the 
Row of bile> probably many small concretions are voided in this 
way. impa<^ed immediately above the 

sphinGte^» and 4;, dlone Iji s|t;uation may project Under the mucosa 
into the duodenunt, and accessible at operation by the 

tfluisduodenal route. More osmo^ly the stone does not, become fixed 
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in position, but remains mobile within the duct, and by forming a kind 
of ball-valve it gives rise to intermittent obstruction with jaundic<‘. 
Occasionally, however, a stone lies in tlie common duct for a long 
period, yet remains symptoiniess. At first the stone retains its earlier 
characteristics, and may be rounded, irregular or fac’eted. After a 
sholt sojourn in the duct, however, it receives a coating of soft brownish 
ddbris and assumes an oval shape, conforming to the long axis of the 
duct. This putty-!ike crust may break off when the stone is extracted 
at operation, and may form a nucleus for further deposits. 

In a large proportion of cases the stone not only causes obstruction, 
partial or complete, but also renders the duct liable to infection. 
Indeed, cholangitisr is rarely due to any cause other than stones. The 
common duct and all the smaller hepatic radicles become greatly 
dilated, and the bile becomes mixed with fiuruleiit debris and with 
“ biliary mud.” Cholangitic abscesses may develop and commonly 
lead to a fatal issue {see p. 572). ' 

« Recurrence of Stones after Operation. After cholecystosiomy stones 
may recur from a simple recrudescence of the factors originally pre- 
disposing to stone formation — aided, no doubt, by the increased infection 
and^ scarring of the mucosa which are apt to follow drainage. In some 
cases a portion of, catgut forms the nucleus for new stones. Not 
infrequently, a “ recurrent ” stone is one overlooked at a previous 
operation. 

Relation of Gall-stones to Pregnancy. It is a commonplace that 
gall-stones occur characteristically in the “ fair, fat and forty,” and 
that the great majority of sufferers are parous women. In Naunyn’s 
experience 90% of women with gall-stones had borne children, and not 
infrequently they may date tlie first onset of the symptoms of stones 
to the period of one of their pregnancies. It has been generally believed 
that child-bearing predisposed to stone formation in virtue of the 
stagnation of the bile, the increased blood cholesterol content, and the 
greater susceptibility to infections during the later months of pregnancy. 

It has been claimed by Gross, however, that the high incidence of 
gall-stones in the parous is more apparent than real, and is simply due 
to the circumstance that more than four-fifths of the adult female 
population is in the married state. Upon what appears to be adequate 
statistical evidence from the Leeds autopsy records, Gross found that 
in a large series of gall-stone cases the proportion of married women 
to single approximated closely to that of the general population. Of 
226 females with cholethiasis, 89-8% were married, as compared with 
86*6% of a large control series of females with no biliary disease. It 
would therefore appear that the influence of pregnancy upon gall-stone 
formation is statistically insignificant. The special susceptibility of 
females to gall-stones must be due to some factor other than the changes 
associated witli child-bearing. 

Gall-stones in Childhood. Gall-stones are uncommon before the age 
of forty years, and are rfu*e in childhood. There are, however, reported 
cases occurring in infancy and even in foe^l lif^ ,Potti^ has recently 
collected 226 cases from the Uteratu^.!||t;^ disease occurring 

before the age of fifteen years, liO cas^ in which stones 
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were present. There were two examples iu the I'cetus (sixth month 
and eighth month respectively), twelve in new-born children and 
twenty-eight in young infants. In some of the older children there was 
a history of typhoid fever or other infective disease of the abdomen, 
which may have been the ^etiological factor. In others, the records 
suggest that the stones were of pigment type, and were probably 
^sociated with excessive haemolysis. ^ 

' i'; Gall-stone Ileus. Impaction of a gall-stone in the intestine is respon- 
sible for approximately 1% to 2% of all cases of intestinal obstruction. 
The site of impaction in the majority of cases is the distal ileum ; rarely 
the stone is arrested in the jejunum, at the ileo-caecal valve or in the 
colon. 

To obstruct the intestine a gall-stone must necessarily be of con- 
siderable size, 2 cm. or more in diameter. Such a stone may reach the 
intestinal tract via the common bile duct (ulcerating through from the 
lower end of the duct into the duodenum) but this is a rare avenue, 
and in the majority of cases the stone gains access to the duodenum 
vid a cholecyst-duodenal iistula. 

Sometimes there is a long history of calculous cholecystitis cul- 
minating in an acute attack, and it is evident that the fistula has 
resulted from rupture of the acutely inflamed gall-bladder into the 
adherent duodenum. More often there is no antecedent history and it is 
presumed that a large symptomless stone in the gall-bladder has 
caused gradual pressure necrosis of the contiguous walls of the two 
viscera. 

After the stone has been extruded, the gall-bladder becomes con- 
tracted, forming a small thick-walled cavity, whilst the fistula may also 
become greatly reduced in size. 

The stone on , reaching the duodenum may be carried to the ileum 
and impact within a few hours, or it may remain free in the intestine 
and acquire a shell of intestinal deposits. 

The obstruction which results is at first a partial one, and may 
remain so during several days ; eventually it becomes complete as a 
result of spasm of the intestine and ulceration and infection of its 
mucous membrane. 

Lack of antecedent history, the A^ariable character of the onset, 
and, in many, the absence of marked abdominal distension, render 
diagnosis difficult and are often responsible for dangerous delay in 
instituting treatment. 


CALCIFICATION OF THE GALL-BLADDER 

This rare condition is characterized by deposition of calcium in 
the outer Xihttscular and subserous) coats of the gall-bladder, either in 
patchy fashion or throughout the viscus. To outward appearance, the 
gall-bladder is pale, smooth and shiny, sometimes resembling porcelain. 
On its inner aspect, the wall is irregular and rough, for the mucous 
membrane, deprived of its blood supply, generally sloughs. 

Calcification of the gall-bladdar ui ataSj^:#lways a late sequel to 
cfklaulous cholecystitis. In most casM tro^^-m^der is of large size, 
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is thick-walled, and contains a stone impacted in or close to the cystic 
duct ; and it is obvious that the calcification has supervened upon a 
chronic obstructive cholecystitis with empyema of the gall-bladder. 
In addition to the primary obstructing stone the gall-bladder may 
contain secondary stones composed of calcium carbonate, and also 
thick gritty dSbris, rich in calcium. In other cases a calcified gall- 
bladder is of small size, tightly contracted round a large stone or a 
number pf closely-packed faceted stones. 

The disease occurs principally in elderly females. It is remarkable 
that in the majority of cases the symptoms arc slight or even absent. 
The condition may be recognized by the discovery of a painless, mobile, 
stony hard lump in the right hypochondrium whose outline is obvious 
radiographically. 

VOLVULUS OF THE GALL-BLADDER 

A gall-bladder which has an abnormally loose attach meiii to the 
liver by a complete mesentery may undergo torsion. Rotation may be 
clockwise or anti-clockwise, and may be through a full circle. The few 
cases reported have occurred chiefly in elderly women, and in gall- 
bladders wdiich in other respects had been healthy. In most cases 
there have been no calculi, and no constant predisposing factor has 
been observed. 

Torsion occurs acutely and is associated with severe pain and 
sho<ik. It leads to interference with the blood supply and is followed 
by gangrene and perforation of the gall-bladder. 

TUMOURS OF THE GALL-BLADDER 

Simple Tumours. Simple tumours of the gall-bladder are not 
uncommon, but from their small size and innocent nature they are 
often not recognized. Occasionally a benign adenoma, composed of 
columnar cells arranged in acini, is found near the fundus of the gall- 
bladder, forming a button-like prominence in the wall. A true papil- 
loma is rare. TApoid papilloma is the name sometimes given to the 
cholesterol-laden polypi of cholesterosis, but these are merely due 
to the aggregation of cholesterol in the villi, and are not to be regarded 
as tumours. True papillomata contain no lipoid material, but form 
small greenish projections on the mucous surface. Microscopically they 
have the character of papillary adenomata, with acini of columiuAr 
cells set in a well-formed stroma. Rarely such papillomata may be 
multiple, covering the whole surface of the gall-bladder, and in such 
cases they must be regarded as potentially mnlignant. 

Malignant Tumours. Carcinoma is practically the only malignant 
tumour of the gall-bladder, although there are a few reported cases of 
sarcoma, melanoma and endothelioma, and one case which resembled 
a hypernephroma. 

Carcinoma of the gall-bladder is now known to be far from rare. 
It is found in from 1 of surgical operations on the biliary 

tract; and comprises ot i01 cases of malignant disease seen at 
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autopsy. It is most common in women between the ages of fifty and 
sixty-five years. , , , vv, 

The tumour is of special interest as tbn most striking examjfies 

of. malignant disease developing as aj' ^| H^-j ^>^ j^ronic irritation, for 
if 'i6 almost invariably an end result of^|rq^.>'j^^ecystitis, in most 
oases accompanied by gall-stones. Th<id9!yare^^iD|M^ cases on record, 



Fio. 250. Carcinoma of the gall-bladdet invading the liver. The tumour, 
of scirrhous character, has caused a diffuse thickening of the gall- 
bladder and forms an ill-defined, pale m^s infiltrating the liver. 
There is a large secondary growth in the cystic lymph ^nd. Note 
the association of gall-stones and carcinoma. 

{Department of Surgery, UnivereUy of B^ntmrgh,) 


moreover, of carcinoma developing months Or even years after operative 
removal of the stones. 

Carcinoma of the gall-bladder spreads at an early sti^e beyond the 
coniines of the gall-bladder, and soon oversteps the limits of su cessful 
removal. It invades the liver by direct ^ntinuity forming a large 
mass, sqmetimi^i^ 8 or 10 cm. in diameter, at its lower border. It spreads 
to the lymph glatii|jl^^ the cystic and common difiqts, and thus may 
cause obstructive Jaumil^ cases it disseqpdhates through the 

peritoneal cavity. Distant ^yuncpxnmon, except in the. 
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Fig. 251. Papillary adenocarcitioma of the gall-bladder. In places there 
are irregular glandular acini, whereas in other parts there is a definite 
papillary formation. 

(Department of Surgery , Univenity of Edinburgh,) 


lungs, but there are a few cases on record of secondary growths in 
bones, and even in the breast. 

Four types of carcinoma of the gall-bladder may be recognized. 
(1) The scirrhous carcinoma is the commonest. It is a columnar-cell 



Fig. 252. Adenocarcinoma of the gall-bladder invading the liver, rhe 
columnar cells of the tumour (below) are arranged in irregular acini. 
The liver cells bordering on the tumour (top flattened and 

atrophied, and those a little fhrth^jjwy #3^^ various degrees of 
fatty degeneration. 
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adenocarcinoma wit|^ an acinar structure and a dense librous stroma, v 
and it gives rise to a very hard growth which infiltrates the gall-bladder 
wall. At an early stage it forms a localized induration which may be 
mistaken for an area of chronic cholecystitis. In some cases it encircles 
and obstructs the cystic duct and may predispose to the development 
of empyema of the gall-bladder, or if it arises near the midpoint of the 
yiscus it may give rise to an hour-glass deformity. Ultimately, in most 
' cases, it completely envelops the gall-bladder and almost obliterates 
the lumen. ^ 

'i* (2) Papillary or proliferatiik^ 'carcinoma is less common. It is an 
adenocarcinoma with a scanty stroma. The cells, columnar in shape, 
are arranged* in irregular acini and may show a papillary arrangement. 
The growth is soft and often bulky, and tends to project into and fill 
the lumen of the gall-bladder. 

^(8) Colloid carcinoma is a soft tumour, recognizable by its gelatinous 
character. Sometimes the whole ^mour is of colloid type, sometimes 
only a ])art is affected, and in ^ibe the condition is recognized only 
on microscopic examination. The cells, few in number, lie singly or 
in ifi-formed acini, whilst the bulk of the tumour is made up of a 
str^jcstureless, blue-staining material, pseudomucin. The cells contain 
drople^ of this substance in their cytoplasm, and some of them are 
distei^citd to signet-ring shape. 

(4) Squamous carcinoma (epithelioma) is a rare form of tumour, 
which presents characters similar to carcinoma of such squamous-cell 
membranes as the skin, the tongue or the oesophagus. The cells are of 
squamous type, there may be <».ell nests or epithelial pearls, and it is 
sometimes possible to identify typical prickle cells with intercellular 
bridges. . 

In some cases the whole tumour is of this type, in others only a 
part shows the squamous character, and there is a confusing appearance 
of areas of squamous epithelioma adjoining and merging into areas 
of columnar-cell adenocarcinoma. 

Squamous epithelioma of the gall-bladder is generally regarded as 
an example of metaplasia, and it is thought possible that the growth 
arises in an area of the mucosa affected by leukoplakia as a result of 
the chronic irritation of gall-stones. Nicholson has pointed out that the 
development of squamous cells in a viscus of entodermal origin such as 
the gall-bladder has its analogy in the normal development of the 
oesophagus, which, like the rest of the foregut, is originally lined by 
columnar cells, but develops a squamous-cell membrane at an early 
stage of embryonic life. 

;; ABSCESSES IN THE LIVER 

Solitary Abscess. Almost alw^ays this is a tropical abscess following 
amoebic dysentery, but in rare circumstances a single abscess may 
arise from other causes, as from the spread of infection from the gall- 
bladder, or from suppuration in a hydatid cyst, or frcmi pyemic infection. 

A trppical abscess results fiom infection of the liver by amoebe, 
which presumably reach this situation via the portal blood stream. 
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The disease affects Europeans living in the tropics with relatively 
greater frequency than the indigenous, and occasionally it has affected 
persons who have never visited the tropics. In to 80% of cases 
the abscess develops in the right lobe of the liver, and often near its 
superior surface. It may attain large size, and is rarely recognized 
until several ounces of pus have collected. Hardy it may hold as much 
as 16 pints. The wall of the abscess is composed of neerotie liver tissue, 
and is usually shaggy and irregular. Later, mii(‘h librous tissue dev(‘l(»ps 
and may form a fairly well-defined capsule. 'J'he pus may be of creamy 
appearance, but is usually 
c*hocolatc-coloured from 
degenerating liver sub- 
'stance, and is often viscid 
and glairy. Amoeba^ are 
present in the wall and 
adjacent liver tissue, but 
are often ditlicult to 
demonstrate. 

t econdary perilicpatii is 
usually develops, and the 
liver becomes fixed by 
adhesions to the dia- 
phragm, abdominal wall 
and viscera. For this 
reason, dciwnward dis- 
placement of the liver is 
unusual and the full ex- 
tent of the enlargement is 
evidenced by radiographic; 
demonstration of eleva- 
tion of the diaphragm. 

The abscess may remain 
intact but often it rup- 
tures, especially into the 
lung, pleura or peri- 
toneum. Superadded in- 
fection with pyogenic 
organisms may occur. 

Multiple Abscesses. 

(1) Pycemic Abscesses, These may occur in the course of any g(;neral 
pyaemia. They are scattered through all parts of the liver and are 
of small size, and as the liver aflection is generally overshadowed by 
the severity of the general disease, they have little clinical significance. 

(2) Abscesses from Pylephlebitis and Portal Pycemia, Suppurative 
pylephlebitis results most often from appendicular infection, occasion- 
ally from suppurating lesions in the pelvis, e,g,, salpingitis, suppurating 
ovarian cysts, or even infected hsemorrhoids, and rarely from other 
intra-abdominal diseases. Males are affected most often, and most 
cases occur in the third decade. The disease follows infective throm- 
bosis of the vessels near the original lesion, c.g., the appendicular veins, 



Fio. 2.'>3. Multiple abscesses in the liver, due 
to pylephlebitis. 

{Muwum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 
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and from here it may extend to any part of the portal venous system, 
sometimes principally involving the extrahepatic vessels, sometimes 
the intralupatie ones. The portal yein^and its branches contain 
brownish pus mixed with breaking-down blood clot, tlieir walls are 
swollen and acutely inflamed, and the perivascular tissues may also 
suppurate. 

The liver is enlarged and tender. Its surface may be smooth, or 
nodular with numerous projecting abscesses, and it is usually adherent 
to the diaphragm and parietes. When cut it is seen to contain 
numerous abscesses, varying up to the size of walnuts, and between 
the cavities, are pale yellow areas where the liver has undergone 
necrosis. Usually the abscesses are scattered through all parts of the 
Ever, but sometimet/one lobe, especially the right, may be more affected, 
a localization which probably depends in part upon the fact that the 
portal blood stream runs in currents, so that the blood from any 
one organ remains more or less separate and is diverted principally 
towards one or other lobe. Fortunately, the disease is very rare, for it 
almost invariably proves fatal, often from spread of the infection to the 
lung, pleura or peritoneum. 

Portal pyasmia is the term used for a similar condition in which the 
abscesses are believed to be due to infected emboli in the portal stream 
rather than to direct infection along the vessel walls. It presents no 
distinctive features, however, and the two conditions are generally 
regarded as one. 

(8) Cholangitic Abscesses. As the name indicates, these abscesses 
follow infection of the liver secondary to cholangitis, and consequently 
thTey are usually due to a gall-stone in the common duct. Rarely they 
result from other lesions associated with stagnation of the bile, such as 
the pressure of a tumour or, in the East, the presence of liver flukes or 
worms. 

The liver is enlarged, and scattered through it are numerous greenish- 
yellow areas. Some of these are soft, but others are solid arSTmay 
even resemble secondary malignant nodules. Sometimes the abscesses 
lie near the surface of the liver, and adjacent cavities may become 
confluent and reach larger size. The ca v i t ies comniuoicate with bile 
ducts, into which they discharge their contents* and consequently the 
pus is deeply bile-coloured, and often mixed with “ biliary mud.” 

Clinically, abscesses of this type are associated with the syndrome 
“ Charcot’s intermittent hepatic fever.” Jaundice develops, of a 
peculiar ashy-grey type ; the enlarged liver becomes tender and painful, 
the temperature swings intermittently, with frequent rigors ; and 
there is severe toxsemia with sweating and rapid loss of weight. 

CYSTS OF THE UVER 

There are two principal types of liver cyst, the parasitic and non- 
parasitie. 

Pa/rasUic cysts occur in hy^tid disease, and the liver is the commonest 
site^of this affection {su 50). Usually there is a , single cyst, but 
^^ecMionally multiple cysib are {uesent. < Hydatid cysts are most 
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common in the right lobe of the liver, and, according to Dew, they arc 
situated towards its inferior aspect in 75% of cases. Consequently 
they tend to project towards the peritoneal cavity and become palpable 
through the abdominal wall. The cyst may be unilocular and contain 
no daughter cysts, but more often these are present, often in considerable 
numbers. Sometimes the cysts attain large size. They may rupture 
into the peritoneal cavity, into the biliary passagi's or the stomach, or 
through the diaphragm, but the commonest termination is calcification. 
Occasionally superadded septic infection of the cyst occurs. 

Nan-parasitic cysts are not uncommon, but being generally symptom- 
less they rarely demand surgical attention. Three main types are 
recognized. 

' (1) Cysts associaied with polycystic disease of the kidneys are nearly 

always multiple. The liver is greatly enlarged, and under its capsule 
project numerous cysts containing clear watery or blood-stained fluid. 
The cysts are of congenital origin, but may be of small size at birth 
and generally remain unrecognized until adult life, or even old age. 
They are said to be three times commoner in females than in males. 
Their mode of origin is not fully understood, but it seems probable that 
they are formed by the irregular proliferation of aberrant hypoblastic 
cells arising from the primitive biliary papilla. 

(2) Cysts associated with tumours are seen in cystic adenoma of the 
liver, and occasionally in bile-duct carcinoma and other growths. 
There are one or two cases on record of teratomatous (dermoid) cyst. 

(8) Retention cysts are generally solitary, or there may be a number 
of small cysts communicating with one large cavity. The cyst has a 
wall of fibrous tissue, often lined by a single layer of flattened epithe- 
lium, and it contains watery fluid, straw-coloured or sometimes blood- 
stained. The cyst does not communicate with the biliary system 
and therefore does not contain bile. Cysts of this type are generally 
regarded as due to retention within a small bile duct, the result of local 
obstruction by fibrosis. In most cases the cyst is small, and gives rise 
to no symptoms unless haemorrhage occurs, when acute pain and fever 
may result. Occasionally a cyst reaches large size, and may contain 
as much as 18 pints of fluid. It may then exert pressure on neighbouring 
structures, the stomach, duodenum, portal vein, inferior vena cava, or 
even the right ureter. 


GUMMA OF THE LIVER 

The liver may be affected in inherited syphilis, or in the secondary 
or tertiary stages of acquired syphilis. From the surgical standpoint it is 
only necessary to consider the gummata of tertiary acquired disease. 

Gummata are usually multiple, and arise principally near the 
surface of the liver under the capsule. They may be sciattered in 
different parts of the liver, but usually the right lobe is particularly 
affected. In appearance and microscopic characters they do not differ 
from gummata elsewhere* They vary in size up to several centimetres 
In diameter, and are composed of dense %brous tissue, often somewhat 
necrotic at the centre. MiceoscopicaBy, H is seen that the smaller 
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gummata lie in the capsule of the liver and in its prolongations in the 
portal tracts. Surrounding the central necrotic portion is a well- 
dcve|pped zone of fibrous tissue, with areas of lymphocytic infiltration. 
EndB|;teritis obliterans is usually a striking feature in the adjacent 
blood Vessels. 

CrilJBmata of the liver are of special importance surgically, owing 
to thei^tendency to mimic other biliary diseases. To the naked eye 
they ai^ often indistinguishable from secondary malignant growths, 
and such confusion is all the more likely since the subjects of hepatic 
syphilis are often emaciated and cachectic. Ciummata of the liver may 
simulate cholecystitis, for they may give rise to irregular fev(‘r and 
intermittent attacks of jaundice. Healing of a gumma is accompanied 
by extreme s<»arring, and this may cause obstructive jaundice and 
mimic the effects of a tumour of the common duct or of the pancreas. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS OF THE LIVER 

This is a rare affection, and is almost always secondary to 
actinomyciotic disease of the intestinal tract. The lesions have the 
characteristics of actinomycosis elsewhere {see p. 46). The abscess is 
usually multilocular, and on section has the appearance of a honeycomb 
of yellow colour. Th(‘ liv(T becomes adherent to the diaphragm or to 
the abdominal wall, and tin* abscess may rupture into the lung, into 
the stomach, or on t he skiji surface, especially after superadd(;d infection, 

PRIMARY TUMOURS OF THE LIVER 

Simple Tumours. Adenoma and angioma are uncommon, and 
usually have little clinical importance. They may grow to large size, 
and ma\ then caus<‘ synifitoms from pressure. When situated near 
the inferior margin of the liver such a tumour may become pcdunc.ulated 
forming an obvious mobile iiitra peritoneal swelling of considerable 
size. 

Primary Malignant Tumours. 

Carcinoma may arise either from the liver cells or from the epithelium 
of the smaller bile ducts. Sarcoma alsTo occurs. All varieties are rare, 
and every case requires critical observation to determine that it is not 
se(*ondary to an obscure primary tumour. Primary liver-cell cancer is 
of interest, in that it is usually associated with cirrhosis or subacute 
atrophy of the liver. In these diseases a striking feature is the great 
regeneration of liver cells, and it appears that cancer arises when this 
process gets out of control, and when the proliferating liver cells throw 
off all restraining influences. The growth forms a large mass of soft 
solid tissue, very liable to undergo necrosis and softening. Usually the 
mass is single, but numerous secondary nodules develop in the rest of the 
liver, j Metastases rarely appear in other (>rgans. Microscopically, there 
are rounded masses of liver cells, which show irregular mitotic figures 
and other evidence of rapid growth. ' 

Cwcer arising in the intrahepatic bile ducts may closely resemble 
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liver-cell cancer. There is, however, usually no cirrhosis. The liver is 
enlarged and contains multiple nodules, each having the structure of a 
columnar-cell adenocarcinoma. Jt' 

SECONDARY TUMOURS IN THE LIVER ( 

The liver is more often affected by secondary tumours than any 
other viscus, and secondary tumours are very mu<*h more common 
than primary jjrowths. 

In the majority of cases the liver is involved by metastases deri\ed 
from tumours within the portal area, and especially hy eureinoina 
of the stomach, the colon, or the lower end of the (esophagus, in that 
'order of relative frequency. Secondary growths from these three regions 
constitute about 50% of liver tumours. Less commonly the liver is 
involved by candnoma of the galld^ladder, pancreas, lung, breast and^ 
kidney, and by sarcoma originating in other parts of the body. 

As a rule secondary growths are multiple, and arc scattered in all 
parts of the liver, but sometimes a solitary metastasis may attain con- 
siderable size before others appear. Occasionally one lobe of the liver 
is affected to a much greater extent than the remainder of the organ. 

Small secondary nodules are usually of firm consistency, and are 
much harder than the surrounding liver tissue, through which they can 
readily be felt. As they increase in size the central parts, deprived of 
their blood supply, undergo degenerative (diaiiges and become softened, 
hence large metastases are often umbilicated. The growths are usually 
of pale colour, and sometimes pearly white, but occasionally, especially 
when of rapid growth, they arc vascular and d(‘cp riid. The natural 
features of su(’h tumours as melanoma and chorionic carcinoma are 
usually reproduced in the metastases. 

TUMOURS OF THE BILE DUCTS 

The only lule-duct tumour in man is a carcinoma^ which may arise 
from either the intrahepatic. or the cxtrahepatic ducts. It is commoner 
in males than females and occurs usually in later life. 

In the cxtrahepatic ducts the growth commonly arises either in the 
region of the duodenal ampulla or at the junction of the cystic with 
the common ducts. It forms a rounded hard swelling, rarely larger 
than a cherry, leading to a stricture and to complete obstruction of 
the duct. Death from obstructive jaundice usually occurs before the 
tumour metastasizes. Microscopically, it lias the struirture of a 
columnar-cell adenocarcinoma. If the growth is situat(*d bedow the 
cystic duct, the gall-bladder, unless fibrous from previous cholt-cystitis, 
becomes distended, and if the growth lies above the level of the cystic 
duct the gall bladder will be small or empty. At operation the great 
difficulty is to distinguish a small growth from a fibrous mass around a 
stone. If, as commonly happens, the growth is small and in the lower 
part of the duct, it may readily be overlooked. 

Carcinoma of the intrahepatic bile ducts frequently takes the form 
of multiple small pale nodules, which appear to arise simultaneously. 
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It is distinguished with some difficulty from a primary liver-cell cancer^ 
from which it differs in that it has columnar cells arranged round a 
definite lumen. 

CYSTIC DILATATION OF THE COMMON BILE DUCT 

This is a rare congenital abnormality which rarely comes to light 
until ‘ adolescence. It affects females four times more commonly 
than^ltnales. There is a dilatation like a saccular aneurysm, which 
is connected with the supraduodenal part of the common duct and 
forms a cystic swelling of variable siz(% sometimes as large as a man’s 
l^Cad. As the cyst enlarges it stretches the duct system so that the 
hepatic ducts may open separately into the cyst above, and the common 
duct leaves it lower down. The cystic duct also may have a separate 
opening. The ducts above and below the cyst may be of normal 
calibre, but they are often dilated and tortuous, and the liver may be 
cirrhotic. The wall of the cyst in some cases is thin and translucent, 
transmitting the greenish colour of the bile ; in others it is thick and 
fibrous, and may be studded with large calcified plaques and ulcers. 
The biliary content may be clear, or may be of the consistency of pea 
soup. There is usually no lining membrane, hut there may be a layer 
of columnar cells, and even exceptionally squamous epithelium (Wilkie). 
As the cyst enlarges it follows the line of least resistance, and this is 
usually downwards and to the right, so that it raises the posterior 
parietal peritoneum of the right subhepatic fossa. The duodenum 
may be displaced downwards or may be stretched across the front of the 
cyst, and the right colic flexure displaced downwards and medially. 
Morley has described a case in which downward displacement of the 
small intestine stretched and constricted the root of the mesentery and 
gave rise to secondary duodenal ileus. The cyst may periodically 
become dilated, when it tends to kink and obstruct the common duct. 
Infection by coliform bacilli is a frequent complication and may prove 
fatal. 

The diagnosis of a cyst of the common bile duct is suggested 
by the presence of a large cystic mass in the right hypochondrium, 
occurring in an adolescent girl and accompanied by recurring 
abdominal pain, intermittent jaundice, and sometimes fever. 

JAUNDICE 

Jaundice is the state characterized by an excess of bile pigment in 
the circulating blood and the tissues. Three types of jaundice are 
recognized : — 

(1) Hsemolytic, exemplified in ** acholuric jaundice” and other 
diseases of the spleen and reticulo-endothelial system. In these cases 
there is a simple excess of pigment, due to excessive destruction of the 
red bloqd cells, (2) Toxi-infective, for example, catarrhal jaundice 
and the jaundice due to metallic poisons. Here the main feature is 
degeneration of the pblj^p^l cells of the liver. (8) Obstructive, as in 
occlusion of the bile duiis ^ stone.^^ Here the bile, after 

beinft excreted, is reabso^n^bed from tli^lw^ilato the blood stream. 
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Obstructive Jaundice. From the surgical standpoint obstructive 
jaundice is the most important type, and its pathological features will 
be considered more fully. Obstructive jaundice may be caused by 
(1) foreign bodies within the common duct, such as stones or, rarely, 
parasites ; (2) lesions of the common duct, such as carcinoma or, 
rarely, fibrous structure ; (8) lesions compressing the common duct 
from without, such as carcinoma of the pancreas, secondary ne<m|^sms, 
and, rarely, tuberculous or lymphadenomatous glands in the tmum of 
the liver. ; 

Jaundice develops rapidly after the onset of obstruction to the 
biliary outflow, and may be evident by yellowness of the conjunctiva 
within a few hours. Then the skin becomes pigmented and the Urine 
’ discoloured, and finally nearly every tissue is affected. The only 
unpigmented substances are certain secretions such as the saliva, the 
secretion of the common duct, and usually the milk and cerebrospinal 
fluid. 

At first jaundice is slight, and the colour of the skin is light yellow, 
but in complete obstruction of long standing it deepens to an olive hue 
(black jaundice) owing to oxidization of the bilirubin to biliverdin. If 
cholangitis and intrahepatic suppuration follow, with toxaemia and 
cachexia, the colour turns to a sickly greenish-grey (grey jaundice). 

Effects of Obstructive Jaundice. The effects of obstructive jaundice 
may be classified under four headings : — 

(1) Retention of the bile constituents. 

(2) Dilatation of the biliary system. 

(8) Impairment of liver function. 

(4) Alteration in blood coagulability. 

(1) Retention of the Bile Constituents. All the bile constituents 
are retained, and may show an increase, temporary or permanent, in 
the blood. The bilirubin content of the blood rises from the normal of 
about 1 mg. to as much as 250 mg. per litre. Correspoixdingly, the 
icteric index may rise from the normal figure of 5 to over 200 units. If 
the jaundice continue during several weeks, the bilirubin content may 
finally show a slight decrease. 

The bile salt content of the blood is also increased, and the cholesterol 
content of the blood may rise from the normal of about 150 mg. % 
to double that level. This is not, however, an invariable feature, and 
the blood cholesterol may remain within normal limits. 

It is interesting to note that few of the pathological effects of 
jaundice can be ascribed to retention of the bil6 constituents. The bile 
salts are the only toxic constituents, but in most cases their increase 
in the' blood is only transient. The bUe pigments have been shown to 
be completely non-toxic even when present in large amount, whilst 
the cholesterol increase is no greater than may occur, for example, in 
pregnancy. 

(2) Dilatation of the Biliary System. The first effect of obstruc- 

tion is to raise the pressure within the whole biliary tract, and to 
distend the whole duct system, including a)l the fine biliary radicles 
within the liver (hydrohe|;i!ii^c^); djllatation is usually most 

extreme when due to for inf^dtion is then often lacking and 
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the ducts are thin walled, whereas when stones are present there is 
usually infection and the ducts a,re thickened by fibrosis. The gall- 
bladder similarly is usually dilated when carcinoma is present, con- 
tracted by fibrous tissue when the obstruction is due to stones (Cour- 
voisier’s Law), but since carcinoma and stones may coexist this is by 
no means a dependable criterion. 

If the obstruction is maintained a striking alteration occurs in the 
content of the duct system, and the bile becomes pale and colourless 
(white bile). When the pressure in the biliary tract reaches approxi- 
mately 800 mm. of water, the liver is unable to continue its excretory 
function, and bile production ceases. The small glands in the walls of 
the common and hepatic ducts, which normally secrete a little clear 
fluid, are able to withstand a considerably higher pressure than this, 
and they continue to function, so that gradually the stagnant bile is 
replaced by their secretion. This is the so-called “ white bile,” a clear, 
watery, slightly alkaline fluid containing a trace of mucin, but no other 
bile constituent and no pigment. It is a striking feature, as Wilkie 
oDimnented, that in a patient deeply jaundiced one of the few un- 
colourcd substances in the body is this fluid in the common bile duct. 

If the gall-bladder is absent or functionlcss through disease, this 
state of affairs is reached within a week from the onset of complete 
obstruction. On the other hand, a functioning gall-bladder delays the 
appearance of white bile for a much longer period. Sometimes when a 
healthy gall-bladder is present an intermediate stage is found. The 
gall-bladder contains green bile, but the content of the ducts is colourless. 

(8) Impairment of Liver Function. Impairment of liver function 
constitutes one of the major dangers after operation upon cases of 
obstructive jaundice. The impairment is due partly to “ back pres- 
sure ” within the distended bile radicles, which leads to atrophy of the 
liver cells; partly, in some cases, to coincident infection. Thus we 
find evidence of liver dysfunction most marked in prolonged jaundice 
and when cholangitis is present — ^the latter a common occurrence in 
cases of stone in the common duct. 

The liver function most obviously affected is glycogen storage, and 
the special risk of operation in obstructive jaundice arises from the fact 
that this is also the function most gravely affected by operative trauma 
and by certain anesthetics. In some cases, the impairment of glycogen 
storage can be demonstrated by the levulose tolerance test. 

In the late stages of severe obstructive jaundice, all the manifold 
functions of the liver may suffer to some degree. The metabolism of 
fats and proteins is upset, poisonous nitrogenous products, which arc 
normally converted by the liver into urea, remain in the circulation 
unchanged and cause secondary toxic effects upon the heart, kidneys 
end other organs, the alkali reserve of the blood is reduced, and eventu- 
ally there supervenes a state of cholsemia, which closely resembles 
ijtwmia, 

^ (4) AUeraiion in Blood Coagulability. It is well established that in 

obstructive jaundice there is a definite tendency towards hsemorrhages. 
This tendency is most notkeabli^ in the htp stages of deep jaundice 
due ^ malignant obstructiem of the common duct, and it constitutes 
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one of the major risks of operation. Indeed, it has been stated that 
50% of post-operative deaths in jaundice are duo to this cause. The 
bleeding takes the form of an oo^ie from any inoisod or traumatized 
surface, and often leads to the formation of a ha?matoma in the depths 
of the wound. 

It is remarkable that hsemorrhages are rare in cases not submitted 
to operation.* It seems as though the trauma of the operation, or the 
added liver damage, or perhaps the sudden biliary decompression, in 
some way increases the risk of bleeding in the post-operative period. 

The bleeding tendency in jaundice was formerly attributed to a 
deficiency of available calcium, which was believed to be “ fixed ’* by 
the retained bile pigments. Recent work has shown, however, that the 
'essential factor is a deficiency of prothrombin, and that this in turn 
results from a lack of an essential food factor, which has been termed 
the Koagulations- Vitamin or Vitamin K. 

Deficiency of this food factor has been shown to be responsible for 
haemorrhagic disorders in chickens and certain animals. In jaundice 
the deficiency arises partly from the fact that the vitamin, being fi^t- 
soluble, is not absorbed adequately in the absence of bile from the 
intestine ; partly that, after absorption, it is not utilised in conditions 
of liver damage. 

Chemical investigations have shown that the vitamin is a member 
of the naphthoquinone series. Other naphthoquinones, notably 
2 : methyl-1 ^-naphthoquinone, arc equally active, and after intra- 
muscular injection are effective in restoring the normal prothrombin 
level within a few hours. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


DISEASES OF THE PANCREAS 

ACUTE PANCREATITIS (Acute Necrosis of the Pancreas) 

Acute pancreatitis is one of the gravest of all acute abdominal 
"diseases. It exceeds even perforation of a peptic ulcer in the sudden 
and dramatic illness it causes, the. pain to which it gives rise is more 
agonizing, the patient’s strength is depleted with greater rapidity, and 
shock and toxaemia are of earlier appearance and are more pronounced. 
In fulminating cases the mortality is about 50%, whilst in the less 
severe types the disability occasioned is severe and prolonged. 

Acute pancreatitis is fortunately not very common. It affects males 
and females with about equal frequency and is most frequent 
between the ages of fifty and sixty years, though in exceptional cases 
it occurs much earlier. 


Morbid Anatomy 

The pathological changes in acute pancreatitis vary according to 
the intensity of the disease. Formerly it was the custom to describe 
three different types,i hsemorrhagic, gangrenous and purulent, but this 
classification is somewhat misleading, in that' gangrene or necrosis of 
the pancreas is an invariable feature, whilst haemorrhage and suppura- 
tion are now regarded as secondary effects. Varying in extent according 
to the intensity of the primary destructive Change. In conformity with 
modern conceptions of the disease, therefore, it seems preferable to 
recognize two main varieties, the fulminating type, which is generally 
associated with haemorrhages, and the ^ubacute type, which may 
sometimes proceed to suppuration. 

Fulminatiiig Pancreatic Necrosis. In this type the disease originates 
with dramatic intensity and may bring about a fatal issue within two 
or three days. Operation or autopsy reveals extensive necrosis of the 
pancreas with haemorrhages in the vicinity of the gland and a haemor- 
rhagic or turbid effusion into the peritoneal cavity, whilst spots of fat 
necrosis are seen in the extraperitoneal and omental tissues and in even 
more distant situations. 

The pancreas is swollen and necrotic, soft and friable in consistency, 
purplish from extravasated blood or with a yellowish green tinge as a 
result of bik sjtaining. In most fulminating eases the whole pancreas 
is involved, but occasionally the changes are limited to one portion of 
it. The connective tissues in the vicinity of the pancreas are tense 
with o^ema or infiltrated with blood, whilst the ^j^jot peritoneal 
surfaces are deeply congested. Miero^opk^llyt the ifiost conspicuous 
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change is necrosis of the and interlobular septa, with 

haemorrhages around the necrotic ^i^d in the surrounding areolar 
tissue. Tlvidence of an inflammatory reaction is notably lacking at 
this early stage and cultures usually prove sterile. , Hyaline changes in 
the blood vessels are usual and there may be widespread thrombosis. 

The hcernorrhizges vary in extent, and m some cases are so great as 
to give the appearance of a diffuse retroperitoneal haematoma.; Some- 
times there are hsemorrhages also in other sites, for example in the 
abdominal wall, whilst occasionally the blood gravitates towards the 
loins and gives rise to discoloration of the skin in these regions. 

.The haemorrhages are believed to occur as a result of degenerative 
changes brought about in the walls of blood vessels by enzymes liberated 
from the pancreas. « Rich and Duff have drawn attention to a peculiar 
hyaline necrosis of the vessel walls, affecting particularly the muscle 
fibres of the media and the internal elastic lamina, and have shown 
that a similar lesion may be produced experimentally by the sub- 
cutaneous injection of trypsin. 

Fal necrosis is one of the most characteristic changes in acute 
pancreatitis. It is most abundant in the neighbourhood of the pancreas 
but also occurs in the fat of the omentum, the transverse mesocolon 
and other extraperitoneal tissues or in the anterior abdominal wall. 
In these regions it has been attributed to the action of lipase liberated 
from the pancreas and permeating along lymph vessels, (^Rarely, fat 
necrosis has been observed in more distant sites, such as the bone 
marrow, possibly as a result of excessive amounts of lipase carried in 
the bloodstream.^^ 

In the vicinity of the pancreas the necrotic fat gives rise to greyish- 
yellow sloughs of cheesy or putty-like appearance. Elsewhere, the 
areas of necrosis take the form of small raised tallow-like spots, of firm 
consistency and yellowish-white colour. In these spots the neutral 
fats are saponified by lipase with the formation of glycerol and fatty 
acids ; the latter form acicular crystals and may later combine with 
calcium to form insoluble soaps, which are deposited as globular masses 
and may reproduce the outline of the original cells. Eventually, if 
recovery occurs, these deposits may be reabsorbed. 

The biliary tract often presents pathological changes in acute pan- 
creatitis. I^tohes are found in the gall-bladder with a frequency variously 
estimated at from 40% to 70%, and it is remarkable that the 
[tones are commonly of small size, the size of split peas or smaller. In 

.sional cases a stone is found in the common bile duct or impacted 
at the duodenal papilla. The gall-bladder may present slight chronic 
cholecystitis or be i^brous and contracted as a result of long-standing 
inflanunation. The bile is usually dark in colour, muddy or blood- 
stained, and culture' may reveal the presence of B. coli, streptococci, or 

SuiiMlifse Pancreatic Necrosis. Here the pathological process is the 
same, biSk the disei^proc^s less urgently, and recovery is usiml. At 
operation, the patiereas is sn^en and^ presents a 'bra^y induration 
(if cut into, it is oempied by mun^rous small solid white foci 

of necrosis) ; th^ rethc^ibitOneal tissues are edematous, and there are 
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scattered spots of fat necrosis in the vicinity ; but these changes are 
Iqss extensive than in the fuli[y|j^ating type and generally there? are 
no haemorrhages. 

In some cases the disease affects the whole pancreas ; in others 
only a small portion is necrotic, and the secondary changes are cor- 
respondingly localized. 

In cases ^cen two or three weeks after the onset of the disease, an 
abscess may be found, either in the retroperitoneal tissues or, more 
commonly, in the lesser peritoneal sac. Such an abscess contains thin 
pus or jturbid watery fluid and there may be large grey sloughs, which 
probably consist of necrotic fat. The abscess is commonly sterile, and 
is thought to result from an aseptic inflammatory reaction caused by 
the presence of necrotic tissue, or by irritation of the peritoneum from 
" escaped pancreatic ferments. It seems probable that the so-called 
false cyst of the pancreas (p. 586),often originates similarly, as a result 
of a mild or localized pancreatic necrosis. 

i^tiology 

The intensity of the pathological process, the lack of histological 
evidence of inflammatory change in the fulminating cases, and the 
negative bacteriological findings, all point to the conclusion that the 
disease is not primarily due to bacterial infection. It is now generally 
accepted that the condition is essentially an acute necrosis of the 
pancreas and is due to destruction of the glandular acini by the digestive 
action of its own juice. The pancreas secretes three enzymes, trypsin, 
diastase and lipase, and it is to the activity of the first-named that the 
auto-digestion is attributed. Nonnally, the trypsin is secreted in an 
inert form (trypsiiiogcn), and is activated in the duodenum by the 
enzyme enterokinase. It is clear therefore that the cause of acute 
j)ancreatic necrosis is to be found in a study of the conditions under 
which the trypsin may be activated whilst still within the pancreas.! 

In 1901, Opie, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, reported a case of pan- 
creatic necrosis in which he found a small gall-stone impacted at the 
duodenal papilla, and gave strong support to the view that the activation 
of pancreatic juice is caused by a reflux of bile into the pancreatic duct. 
This bile reflux theory has since been the subject of great controversy, 
and much interesting evidence has been collected both in favour of and 
against it. 

It is well established that trypsinogen is activated by bile, especidM 
if infected, and animal experimentation has shown that acute pan- 
creatic necrosis can readily be produced by the injection of bile into 
the pancreatic duct. Trypsinogen can also be activated by many other 
agencies, including certain chemical substances and organisms such as 
B^jcoli ; but infected bile is far the most potent substance known and 
^actually has a more powerful activating effect than enterokinase itself. 
(It has been objected that experimental pancreatic necrosis can be 
produced only if the bile is injected under considerable pressure, which 
may well cause rupture of the pancreatic acini and escape of secretion 
into the interlobular connective tissues, but it may be observed that 
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b0e is normally secreted at the pressure of 30 to 40 cm, dIaO and that 
^ biliary pressure may be rais^ as high 100 cm. by a forceftil 00 ^* 
traction of the gall-bladder. That mechanii(^fyixaptt^ of the pancreatic 
acini is not the sole factor is shown by the observation that flabcreatic 
lieciK>sis cannot be produced by even forcefiul injection bland sub- 
stances.' } 

Opie^s suggestion that impaction of a gall-stone at the duodi^nal 
might be a common setiological factor has not 1$een borne out 
by experience. Thus it is found that whereas gall-stones are commonly 
found, iA the gall-bladder (40% to 70%) and are commonly of such a 
^tafiMLS to be capable of being carried down and impacting at the papilla, 
ldi^(^emonstration of such an impacted stone is rarely possible (less 
than 5 per cent, of cases, according to Schmieden and Sebening), and 
even allowing for the likelihood that such a small concretion often 
escapes into the duodenum after determining the necrosis and thus 
fails to be observed, it is clear that only a minority of cases can be 
explained on such a basis. In this connection, however, it may be 
noted that pancreatic necrosis has been found associated with 
obstruction of the papilla by lesions other than stones, e.g., a round 
worm. ^ 

Archibald suggested, as an explanation of cases in which no stone is 
found, that a similar obstruction, permitting reflux of bile along the 
pancreatic duct, might be produced by spasm of the sphincter of Oddi, 
such as might arise reflexly in the same’ way as pylorospasm in the 
course of cholecystitis. "In support of this view* he showed that in cats 
contraction of the sphincter of Oddi will withstand a pressure of 
85 cm. H 2 O, and that under these conditions infected bile introduced 
under pressure into the gall-bladder is forced up the pancreatic duct 
and regularly gives rise to pancreatic necrosis. 

It is well known that the anatomical relationship of the bile and pan- 
creatic ducts in man is not always of such a character as to permit bile 
reflux, and many observations have been made to determine the relative 
frequency of different types of ductal arrangement. The findings of 
different observers have been highly inconstant. Thus,. Opie in 100 
routine autopsy cases found an ampuilary arrangement such as would 
allow the two duct systems to become confluent in 89, whereas Mann 
and Giordano placed the incidence at 3*5% — a low estimate which may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that they used formalin-hardened 
specimens without proper allowance for shrinkage of the ampuilary 
tissues. Probably a more reliable estimate is that given by Cameron 
and Noble, who prepared casts of the ducts by injecting fusible metal 
after obstructing the papilla by means of a small stone ; under these 
conditions the bile and pancreatic ducts were found to communicate in 
75% of cases. 

These anatomical variations in routine autopsies have, howevea*; 
little bearii^ on the matter ; far more important is the arrangement 
of tlbe duct^^ cases of pancreatic necrosis. Unfortunately, there have 
bean very loiw obaerviKt^tns on this sui>ject, owing, no doubt, to the tact 
that in these cases, the ^iand is friable and the ducts can be found with 
dilBcultv. Isolated cases have been rcnorted. however, in which the 
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ducts opened Separately into the duodenum, and rare cases have also 
been described of necrosis confined to . the area drained by the accessory 
duct of Santorini. To eieplaan such dases it has been suggested that the 
activation of trypsinogen nkight have been eaiised by reflux of intestinal 
contents fro^ the duodenum, but it must be admitted that such an 
explanation lacks conviction. 

Whilst the evidence cited above points clearly to a reflux of bile 
as the main {etiological factor in many cases of pancreatic necrosis, it 
cannot be re^rded as a sufficient explanation in all. Apart from the 
direct evidence provided by the isolated examples already mentioned, 
in which the ducts have b^n shown to open separately into the duo- 
denum, there are many cases iu which the occurrence of biliary reflux 
would seem to^have been improbable. Rich and Duff have drawn 
attention to a^proliferative metaplasia of the duct epithelium similar 
to that seen in the breast in chronic mastitis, and have suggested that 
the obstruction of the pancreatic duct caused in this way may be 
responsible for the escape of trypsinogen into the intestinal tissues of 
the gland. )^On the other hand, the frequent association of pancreatic 
necrosis witlf chronic cholecystitis lends support to the old view, first 
put forward by Margaret, that a lymph-borne infection may sometimes 
be responsible for initiating the auto-digestion ; whilst, finally, the 
occasional occurrence of pancreatic necrosis in the course of typhoid 
fever, mumps and other diseases suggests that in some casefe a blood- 
borne"^ infection may be an aetiological factor. 


PANCREATIC CYSTS 

Pancreatic cysts are rare. Their surgical importance lies in the fact 
that they must be taken into consideration in the differentiation of 
other cystic tumours in the abdomen. 

It is customary to divide cysts of the pancreas into true and 
according as they arise in the gland itself or merely in proximity 

to it. 


True Pancreatic Cysts 

True pancreatic cysts are much rarer than false ones. They may 
originate in many different ways and the following varieties may be 
recognized ; (1) Retention cysts. (2) Degeneration cysts. (3) Con- 
genital cystic disease. (4) Dermoid cysts. (5) Hydatid cysts. 
(6) Hsemorrhagic cysts. 

(1) Retention Cysts. Cystic dilatation of the ducts of the pancreas 
may result from obstruction by ^^Iculi, from^fibrous stenosis of the 
main duct, and from chronic pancreatitis. The dilatation may be 
widely distributed but is rarely very great. 

(2) Degeneration Cysts may arise either in an adenoma or in a 
carcinoma. The cyst is usually mulf^ocular and is situat^ in the head 
of t£e pancreas. It contains clear or mucoid fluids Vrhich may be blq^- 
stained. 

" Multiple cysts are present frequently in assoemtion with 
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angiomatous tumours of the cerebellum and spinal cord — Lmdau’s 
disease. Cysts or a hypernq>hroma may coexist in the kidneys^ 

(8) Congenital cystic disease is exceedingly rare ; it has been found 
usually in children. The condition resembles that met with in the 
kidneys, with which it may coexist* 

(4) and (5) Dermoid and Hydatid cysts have been found in the 
pancreas. They possess no special features other than those peculiar 
to the site in which they arise. A teratomatous cyst may occur in 
proximity to the pancreas. 

(6) Haemot^hagic Cysts. Bleeding may occur into the pancreas as a 
result of injury or from acute inflammation, and from either of these 
causes a cyst may develop ; but blood may be found in almost any 
variety of pancreatic cyst. 

False Pancreatic Cysts or Pseudocysts 

A pseudocyst differs from a true cyst of the pancreas in that it does 
,not originate in the substance of the gland but is situated in close 
proximity to it and is generally connected with it. At operation 
it may be difficult to determine the exact relationship of the cyst 
to the gland or, indeed, to be certain whether it is a true or false cyst. 
A true and a false cyst may be present in the same individual. 

etiology. A pseudocyst is due usually to the encapsulation of 
extravasated fluid in the peripancreatic cellular tissues or in the 
omental bursa. Its mode of origin is not always clear as a satisfactory 
history cannot always be obtained. Many cases are due to injury, and 
follow a blow on the epigastrium which causes laceration of the posterior 
layer of the small peritoneal sac and of the pancreas. Blood and pan- 
creatic secretions are poured into the omental bursa or into the cellular 
tissues around the pancreas ; the epiploic foranien becomes sealed, and 
the peritoneum becomes condensed around the effusion and brings about 
its encapsulation. The resulting swelling in the upper part of the 
abdominal cavity may be evident within a few days or a few weeks of 
injury, or it may not be detected for many months. In some cases the 
origin of a pancreatic cyst may be traced to a^ild attack of pancreatitis, 
which causes an outpouring of blood and pancreatic ferments into the 
tissues around the pancreas. 

Pathological Features. A false pancreatic cyst varies in size from an 
orange to larger than a foetal head. The thickness of the cyst wall 
varies, but^*usually it is quite thin; its jining is generally smooth, 
although ridges and septa are sometimes present. Old blood clot may 
adhere in places to the wall of the cyst. Some cysts are^multilocular. 
The lining of the cyst is sometimes composed of/3ylindrical epithelium, 
but in many it is fibrous. The contents of the cyst may be clear and 
watery or jjelatinous but more often are light brown from extravfisated 
blood. Ih a few instances the fluid may have a green tinge from the 
presence of bile. The fluid contains albumen, is alkane in reaction 
slid cf specific gravity, and on analysis is fqund to contain very 
little matter. The most important charac^ of the fluid is its 
^enidty of digestion. AB 'thrc^ pancreatic ^fei^ may be present. 
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but often there is only one* In some, especially old encapsuled cysts, 
no ferments are found, or the ferments may be present in an inactivated 
form* The presence of all three fmnents points to a cyst arising from 
or directly connected with the pancreas, but their absence does not 
exclude a pancreatic origin. The finding of a starch-converting ferment 
alone is of little value in diagnosis, because it has been shown that 
fluid from otjier abdominal cysts or even ascitic fluid may possess such 
properties. ( It is a familiar observation that when a pancreatic cyst is 
drained excoriation of the skin and digestion of the subcutaneous tissues 
may occur from the leakage of the enzyme-containing fluid, 

A pancreatic cyst may arise in or be related to any part of the gland, 
but most frequently it is in the neighbourhood of the body or the 
tail. In the majority the cyst lies behind the posterior layer of the 
peritoneum forming the omental bursa. The ultimate position and 
relations of the cyst are determined by its relations to the peritoneal 
reflections which form the omental bursa. Thus a cyst may protrude 
between the stomach and liver ; or (and this is most frequent) between 
the stomach and transverse colon. Occasionally it has entered the 
layers of the transverse mesocolon, and the colon is stretched over its 
surface. A cyst in the head may cause pressure on the common bile 
duct and jaundice. The many variations in position lead to great diffi- 
culty in differential diagnosis, and to confusion with other abdominal 
cysts — for example, a dilated gall-bladder, a .cyst of the common bile 
duct, a, cyst of the posterior wall of the stomach, a collection of ascitic 
fluid and hydronephrosis. Spontaneous rupture is a rare occurrence. 

In the treatment of a pancreatic cyst, marsupialization of the cyst 
wall and drainage are usually sufficient. Complete removal of a large 
cyst, unless it is pedunculated, may be attended by great risk on 
account of the large and often dilated vessels tliat surround it and 
because of its firm adhesion to neighbouring structures. 


PANCREATIC CALCULI 

Calculi ill the pancreatic ducts are rare. Men are affected more 
often than women (4:1). 

Calculi are never found in a healthy pancreas, and it seems pro- 
bable that they are the result of catarrh of the ducts from infection. 
The number of calculi varies, usually five to ten are present ; in rare 
cases there is a solitary calculus, but as many as 800 have been found. 
The calculi vary in size from fine gritty material to masses the size of a 
date stone or a walnut. They may be smooth or rough, soft or hard, 
and in colour white, grey or yellow. 

A pancreatic calculus is chiefly composed of pl\oy>hate and c^|J)onate 
of calcium, but examples containing oxa^tes are described. On 
account of their content of lime salts they cast a shadow in a radiogram, 
and this is helpful in their recognition. 

The calculi may be found in all parts of the ducts of the pancreas, 
but the he^ is th^ usual site. 

A pancreatic IStlculus may give rise to symptoms which 
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resemble biliary colic. many of the recorded cases gall-stoues have 
beeiTpresent, sometimes with jaundice^ and this has diverted attention 
from the pancreas. In some the presence of glycosuria, azotorrhcea and 
steatorrhoea may aid in diagnosis by dire^ing particular attention 
lO the pancreas. '^jSometimes a calculus has been responsible for an 
a^sces^ 

„ In diagnosis the presence Of a shadow in the region of the pancreas 
tjtiay ,be helpful. A single calculus in the head usually lies transversely, 
j lf the calculi are more numerous and distributed throughout the 
fpamreas diagnosis may be made with considerable certainty. 

TUMOURS OF THE PANCREAS 
Simple Tumours 

Simple tumours of the pancreas are rare, but as they are usually 
e^apsuled they are ame^oable to surgical removal. The commonest 
iS^kn adenoma, which is often cystic Jq^stadenoma). It originates 
probably in the duct epithelium, and has been found most often in 
relation to the head of the gland. 

Islet«ceU Tumour (Nesidioblastoma). A simple adenoma may arise 
in the islet, tisspe of the pancreas. It may possess exaggerated functional 
activity and give rise to characteristic metabolic and clinical features 
which cure known as hyperinsulinism. The disease is commonest in 
middle-aged adults, especially women. 

The adenoma is usually greyish-white or pink and ovoid, and may 
be 2-9 cm. in its long axis. . It is most common in the body or tail on 
the superficial surface, but it may be deeply seated in any part of the 
gland. The tumour has usually a thin capsule, but in some instances 
locd infiltration has been observed^but definite malignancy with meta- 
staik is very rare./ * Microscopically^ an islet-cell adenoma is composed 
chiefly ojfr^branching solid trabeculae two or mor#* cells thick, and sepa- 
rated by strands of fibrous tissue rich in blood vessels. The cells are 
mostly Jbiasophilic and resemble the norma.! p cells of the islets, and are 
polyhedral or columnar with abundant granular cytoplasm containing 
a round or oval nucleus which stains deeply with hsematoxylin. 

An islet^cell tumour may give rise to periodic attacks like those due 
to an overdose of insulin and characterized by dizziness, somnolence, etc. 
The attacks may be precipitated by prolonged fasting, and when they 
occur they may be relieved by giving large quantities of glucose. The 
blood-sugar is constantly low, varying between 0*02% and 0*05%. 

In cases of suspected hyperinsulinism, provided other causes of hypo- 
glycsemia caeU be excludei^^surgical exploration is warranted ; and in 
the cases in which the tumour has been r^oyed and the patient stir* 
vived there has been complete recovery. At operation discovery of 
the tumour may be difficult, or, if it is deeply embedded, impossible. 
Thim m^y be mc^ than ohe cases there is no tumour 

but genendiied ovdigimi^ of tnb islef^tuaiie. 
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Malignant Tumours 

The pancreas, especially its he^, is very frequently involved by 
the extension of a carcinoma of stomach, and such a growth is more 
common than a primary malignant tumour. Metastatic tumours from 
the lung, breast, etc., are common. 

Types of Growth. A primary carcinoma may begin in tbc^glandular 
epithelium or in thejcells lining the excretory ducts, and the microscopic 
structure is determined by this difference in origin. A cancer arising 
from the glandular epithelium is of a spheroidal-cell pattern ; it is 



Fio. 254. Carcinoma in the head of the pancreas. The tumour is small and 
has occluded both the pancreatic and the common bile duct. There is 
a very marked dilatation of the common bile duct and the intrahepatic 
ducts : the gall-bladder is moderately dilated. 

much^ore common and is of moro^rapid growth than the columnar-cell 
type derived from the ducts. The spheroidal-cell tumours are usually 
of ^cirrhous type, although a bulky encephaloid tumour is sometimes 
obs^ed; Jn all varieties mupoid, cystic oij|lifiemorrhagic changes may 
occur. Calculi have been discovered in the interior of some tumours, 
and have b^n held responsible for their development. 

Malignant tumours s^om attain a very large size. The growth is 
usually hard, irregular, "ahfl nodular on its surface, and it is securely 
fixed to neighbouring stnic^^^ 33ie cut surface of the tumour is 
usu^ly of whitish-grey dr ye|l£9i^ cobur, and degenerative changes are 
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often noted in it. In obout 66% of cases the tumour is in the head of 
the pancreas, the body is the next most common site (6%), and the tail 
is but rarely involved. In a considerable proportion (W%) the whole 
gland is involved difl'usely by a multi-nodular type of growth that 
causes a generalized and fairly uniform enlargement of the pancreas. 

Pathological Effects. The pathological effects vary according to 
the situation and t^ direction of extension of the tumour. When, as 
is most common, the growth is in the head it causes compression of 
the pancreatic duct and may obliterate it completely so that at autopsy 
the whole duct system proximally may be widely dilated. The common 
bile duct is usually subjected to pressure or compression at an early 
stage, although its involvement may be long delayed or may never 
occur. Obstruction of the common bile duct leads to a dilatation of the 
upper part of the duct and gradually increasing distension of the gall- 
bladder, and in the later stages the intrahepatic ducts are considerably 
dilated. It, is unusual for the tumour to cause much obstruction of the 
duodenum. Emptying of the stomach may be interfered with from 
involvement of the pylorus. 

A tumour in the head of the pancreas as it extends may occlude 
the portal vein of its tributaries, or even the vena cava, and ascites is 
often found as a late feature, portal thrombosis has occurred in a few 
instances. The ureter, colon or stomach may be invaded in the late 
stages. 

Secondary dep<)sits occur with greatest frequency in the liver, 
either as mult^le opaque foci or, more rarely, as a single large mass. 
The retroperitoneal lymph glands are often involved and through that 
channel the mediastinal glands may be invaded. In advanced cases 
metastases of considerable size may occur in the lungs. 

Clinico-pathological Features. The signs and symptoms are 
governed by the position of the tumour. When it attains considerable 
size it may be palpated from the front, but the eonunon scirrhous t 5 rpe 
of growth in the head of the pancreas is often very small and may be 
difficult to detect at operation. The gradual onset of jaundice with 
obvious enlargement of the liver and the gall-bladder is the most 
striking effect. No matter where the tumour is situated, emaciation is 
very rapid wid is out of proportion to its size and rate of growth. 

A tumour in the body of the gland usually causes pain and a gradual 
' faihue of appetite and strength, features which make differentiation 
from carcinoma of the stomach difficult. 

From the surgical standpoint malignant tumours of the pancreas, 
on account of the secluded position and irffiltrative characters, are 
seldom amenable to other than palliative measures. There are 
occasional exceptions when the tumour is situated in the body or tail of 
the gland. Becently it has been proved that permanent ligation of the 
pancreatic dbet with resulting atrophy of glandular tissue may not 
disturb digestion; Such assurances may stimulate gi-cater boldness in 
dealing with tumoun in the head of the pancreas. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


^ DISEASES OF THE SPLEEN 

The surgery of the spleen, formerly based upon pure empiricism, 
has now passed the experimcnrtal stage and is founded on scientific 
pathological and haematological precepts. 

Structure. The structure of the spleen appears very confusing to 
those unacquainted with its architecture, but actually it is not unduly 
complicated. The thick fibro>muscular camule and trajjeculse enclose 
a network of branching cells which form th^ramework of the pulp, and 
scattered through the pulp lie the Malpighian bodies, which consist 
of localized thickenings of lymphoid tissue arranged like mantles 
aroimd the smaller arteries. The structure may best be understood by 
c<disidering the course of the blood stream. The arteries, after giving off 
small side branches which terminate in the Malpighian bodies, branch 
. in a dichotomous manner, and end in minute penicillar vessels little 
larger than capillaries, which are surrounded by aggregations of pulp 
cells known as ellipsoids. From there the blood passes into a meshwork 
df wide tortuous channels, the sinusoids of the pulp, which have no 
complete endothelial lining and are essentially clefts between the 
branching reticulate pulp cells. The sinusoids are of large size compared 
with the penicillar vessels, and the blood therefore pursues a sluggish 
couis e. in places even stagnating for relatively long periods ; the blood 
is thus brought into intimate eontact with the pulp cells, and is readily 
subjected to their beneficent influences. Finally, the blood leaving 
the pulp spaces is collected into large venous sinuses and thence to tlie 
tribu^ries of the splenic vein. 

Functions. The spleen is not a separate and independent viscus, 
worldly in Isolation and having specific properties, but rather as an 
organ intimately connected with at least three important systems. It 
is the most important member of the reticulo-endothelial system, it 
takes part in the formatioi Lof tlie blood. especidB^n the embryo, and 
it is intimately concerned with the metaboasia.of- blood p igment. 
Consequently, it shares in a special degree the same chan^^ pjijicr 
organs concerned with hsematopcesis. 

The functk>n8.of the spleen, so far as they are known or suspected, 
may be classified as follows : — 

(1) Hameiimk HcFunaion. In adult life this is piactii^y confined 
to the proAmBon of lynu;^ocv|es in the Malpighian hodiw ^^kmally 
in disetm ^.spleen may resume its embryonic property of producing 
red cells a^ |xdymoi|i)^ leucocytes . ) , ^ 

<2) As the ipost important member of the 

reliicuto4^rth|l|p^spi^ the^ple^ is thp principal organ wm fwrned 
wHii th(a!jjeMTu<|^ EieW;^ are held up 
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in the meshes of the pulp and are here subjected to destructive influences. 
Their hsemaglobin content is set free, and becomes converted into 
intermediate products, which are either stored or despatched to the 
liver for excretion in the bile. Probably the spleen also destroys blood 
plate let s, for it is found that* in diseases characterises "by a great 
dimmution in platelets removal of the spleen is followed by their 
reappearance in normal numbers. 

(8) Phagocytosis of Particulate Matter. In its sluggish flow flirough 
the sinusoids, the blood comes into intimate contact with the phagocytic 
ceUs of the pulp, and these exercise the most important action of 
removing organisms and other foreign or nocuous particles present in 
the circulating fluids. This phagocytic action may be demonstrated 
readily in the animal by injecting some particulate substance such as 
Indian ink into the blood stream, when the spleen rapidly becomes 
loaded with pigment and assumes a- deep black hue. This may be of 
importance as a protective mechanism in infective diseases and in the 
continual minor disturbances of everyday life. 

(4) Reservoir Function. The capsule and trabeculae contain plain 
muscle fibres embedded in the connective tissue, and in virtue of these 
the spleen is ai^^ actively contractile organ which, in response to certain 
stimuli, undergoes reduction in size to a very considerable extent. The 
importance of this property lies in the fact that in health when the 
body is at rest the spleen contains a large fraction of the total blood 
volume — occasionally, it is claimed, as much as one-fifth — and when 
under certain conditions the need for this blood arises the spleen is able 
to expel it into the portal circulation. 

These variations in size serve to regulate the degree of congestion 
of the liver and the alimentary canal during the phases of digestion, 
and also enable the spleen to respond to the demand for sudden increase 
in the red cell content of the circulating blood, for example, during 
exercise and in asphyxia, carbon monoxide poisoning and haemorrhage. 

(5) Epect on Fragility of Red Cells. Red cells expressed from the 
splenic pulp are more fragile than those circulating in the blood stream, 
as estimated by their readier lysis when placed in graduated hypotonic 
salt solutions. Moreover^''' in conditions characterized by excessive 
fragility of the circulating red blood cells it is found that removal of 
the spleen is generally followed by a return of the cells almost, or 
entirely, to their normal stat^ These observations have suggested that 
the spleen normally, and in certain diseases to a greater degree, increases 

(6) ProdwMa n of Antibodies. In certain, animals it is found that 
splenectomy is followed by a diminished resistance to infections, and 
it has been thought that the spleen may be an important site for the 
production of antibodies. Confinimtion^ however^ is lacking. 

Effects of ^^lenectomy. fiemoval of the spleen is followed by 
texnppm^leuc^ and temporar y nnaemia of the secondary type. 
These" dlrt^l)anil^s "w^ pags^^OC!* but occasionally 

persis^dumg ^yeral mpj^hs. When the M oyl p lj^ets have been 
in number before operation tlyne is |i„ to the 

nonnal (200,000 per 0; ffim.), but when the nipnber birfore operation 
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has been normal there is usually little chang€i»„ though sometimes an 
increase even to fivefold has been noted, and this probably predisposes 
to thrombosis^^ The fragility pf the red cells is decreased in the healthy 
animal after splenectomy, and the same sometimes is observed in 
man, particularly if increased fragility has been present before 
operation. 

.One^of the, most valuable effects of splenectomy is a purely mecha- 
nical one, namely, that of eliminating the splenic blood flow and thus 
diimnishii^ tl^e quantity of blood reaching the liver. It is said that in 
hcwh the spleen transmits a quarter of the portal blood, and when the 
splppn is large and very vascular, as in splenic anaemia, the proportion 
ti^lnpnitted must be much greater. To a liver embarrassed by cirrhotic 
chan^ the reduction of the portal circulation must bring great 
relief. 

The Rationale of Splenectomy. Except in/rinjuries or in undue 
.jpinphility of the spleen, splenectomy should only be advised upon some 
definite indication based upon pathological considerations. The days 
of splenectomy for mere splenomegaly are past, and in practice there 
are three major indications for the operation : — 

(11 To remove a focus of disease, e.g., a t umpu r or cyst. 

(ij To reduce the volume of blood in the portal circulation. 

When there is evidence that the spleen is engaged in excessive 
destruction of, or damage to, the cells of the blood. 

The last indication is of especial importance in atypical disorders of 
the spleen and blood-forming tissues. In progressive anaemia of 
unknown origin with a large spleen it is essential to decide whether the 
spleen is primarily involved and is the cause of the anaemia, or whether 
the splenic enlargement is compensatory. In such a case much can be 
learnt from two diagnostic procedures, namely, estimation of the 
fragility of the blood cells and enumeration of the reticulocytes. 

The fragility of the red cells is measured by their resistance to 
hypotonic saline solutions. Normal blood added to a graduated series 
of saline solutions lakes when the concentration of sodium chloride is 
reduced to about 0'85% oV 0-4%, but fragile cells laltc more readily, at 
0*6% or 0-6%. 

The retieiUocyte count is even more valuable. A reticulocsrte is merely 
an immature red cell, and it differs from the adult cell in possessing a 
delicate reticulum, which is invisible in films stained by the usual 
methods, but can be demonstrated readily by the use of vital stains. 
It is probable that all red cells arc at first reticulate, but in health 
reticulocytes are present in only very small numbers in the circulating 
blood. An increased count indicates an exaggerated erytliroblastic 
activity of the bone marrow. 

In aplastic anaemia or, where the bone marrow is diseased and 
unable to proliferate, no reticulocytes are formed, whereas in acholuric 
jaundice, . when the bone mar^w is attempting to repls<^ the cells 
destroyed in the spleen, the cdunt may rise even to 85%!. In pro- 
gressive anaemia a hi|^ retimilocyte count indicates that if the haemo- 
lytic agaht he removed, tlM||^ohe'.'nmrrow ijnll, adequately recover its 
nsHonal Actii^ty, ... . 
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INJURIES OF THE SPLEEN 

The spleen maj^ be pierced in stab wounds, or rarely by a sharp 
fragment of a broken rib forced Inwards through the diaphragm. A 
much more common injury, however, is rupture of the spleen resulting 
from indirect violence. Rupture of the spleen generally occurs as a 
result of a severe crushing or “.run over ’’ injury, and it may be accom- 
panied by other injuries, such as fractured ribs, rupture of the liver, 
a tear of the diaphragm or a fracture of the spine. An enlarged spleen, 
especially one which is soft and friable from disease, may be ruptured 
by a comparatively slight injury, or even spontaneously — perhaps as a 
result of a sudden contraction of the plain muscle fibres in its capsule. 
I Ra^e cases have been described of spontaneous rupture of a normal 
I spleen. 

The rupture generally involves the vascular pedicle of the spleen 
and leads to haemorrhage into the peritoneal cavity. At first the bleed- 
ing is slow, owing to the degree of shock caused by the injury, and a 
haematoma forms in the left upper quadrant of the abdomen ; but after 
a few hours, when the blood pressure rises, the bleeding becomes more 
profuse. In rare cases the severe haemorrhage may be delayed a day or 
two, or even a week. 

EXCESSIVE MOBILITY OF THE SPLEEN 

A spleen enlarged from any cause, and occasionally a spleen of 
normal size, may stretch its retaining ligaments and attain considerable 
mobility, so that it swings freely to any part of the peritoneal cavity. 
Such a spleen may cause discomfort on account of its weight and 
mobility, and, moreover, it is apt to give rise to symptoms from 
torsion of its pedicle. Such a mobile spleen may rarely give rise to 
secondary effects from pressure. Cases have even been recorded in 
which the spleen became impacted in the pelvis, and pressed upon the 
bladder and rectum. 


CYSTS OF THE SPLEEN 

Cysts of the spleen are r^, and their origin is obscure. The majority 
ar(^ spurious cysts, the result, of haemorrhage into the substance of the 
spleen or of degenerative changes from infectious or vascular disease. 
Hydatid cysts and^dermoid cysts have been described from time to 
' time. / 

Primary non-parasitic cysts may be classified as single or multiple. 
Sir^le cysts, which are rare, have been observed generally in young 
adults, ihey may attain considerable size and may fill the greater 
part of the abdomen, so as to be mistaken for an ovarian cyst. Such 
cysts contam serous flu often loaded within cholesterin crystals. The 
cyst may have an endothelial, epidermoid or a fibrous lining, or a 
combination of all. > 

Multiple cysts of the spleen occur in ^sociation with 

polycystic" disease of the Itidneys and 
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TUMOURS OF THE SPLEEN 

Primary tumours in the spleen are extremely rare. ^Carcinoma, 
sarcoma, and ^angioma have been described. Of secondary tumours, 
^ those arising in hsematopoietic tissues, e.g.,^ultiple myeloma, are the 
most common. Occasionally the spleen is involved in tumours growing 
from neighbouring organs, such as the stomach or the left kidney. 

The rarity of tumours of the spleen presents a problem of great 
interest in relation to the general features of cancer growth, for although 
the spleen has lymph vessels only about its capsule, its blood supply is 
copious, anil one would expect it to afford a favourable site for prolifera- 
tion of caHeer emboli. There is no doubt that many cancer cells reach 
the spleen, but fail to establish themselves, and it would seem that the 
spleen possesses a not yet understood property of inhibiting their 
growth. ( In this respect it resembles muscle which too is another rare 
site of secondary tumours. 

OTHER SURGICAL DISEASES OF THE SPLEEN 

There remain for consideration certain affections of doubtful nature, 
which are characterized by a variable degree of enlargement of the 
spleen and by many more widespread changes. Certain of these 
may be regarded as primary diseases, others are diseases in which 
the spleen merely participates. The classification of these diseases 
presents many difficulties owing to the diversity of their manifestations, 
which, moreover, differ in detail in almost every individual case ; and 
their setiology constitutes one of the most difficult problems of haema- 
tology. For simplicity, however, it will suffice here to describe only 
those of surgical interest, viz. : (1) acholuric jaundice with erythrocytic 
fragility ; (2) splenic anaemia ; (8) thrombocytopenic purpura. 

A fourth condition, the distinct entity known as Eg 3 rptian spleno- 
megaly, is outside the scope of this book, and it will be sufficient to 
state that it is believed to result from schistosomiasis (bilharziasis), and 
that in its pathology and clinical effects it closely resembles splenic 
anaemia. 

ACHOLURIC OR ILEMOLYTIC JAUNDICE WITH FRAGILITY 

OF RED CELLS 

There are many types of haemolytic jaundice, but the only one of 
surgical interest is that associated with fragility of the erythrocytes. 
This is usually congenital, and then often familial, but it may be an 
acquired affection. It is characterized by^mild jaundice, variable in 
degree but persistent throughout life, secondary anaemia and moderate 
enlargement of the spleeqj 

The essential feature of the disease is an increase in the fragility of the 
red blood celts. When blood is added to hypotonic sah; soiutimTbT'gfiQff^ 
ally dUbinishing strength, a stage is reached at which lysis or laking of 
the red ..cells begins. In health, this point is reached when the con- 
pentratjoh of sodium chloride is redue^ to 0-85% or 0-4%, whereas in 
opnditibns of uodue ftagility it is reached eadtoat perhaiw 0*5% or 0*6%. 
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The effect of this fragility is to cause au excessive bn^aking of the 
abnormal cells by the spleen, with consequent liberation of excessive 
anTbuhfe of blood pigment. There is an excess of a pigment closely 
related to bilirubin in the blood, and the bile is heavily laden with 
pigment. The faeces remain coloured, and, as the bilirubinaemia is 
of mild degree, there is no overflow of bile pigments into the urine. 
To compensate for this haemolysis the bone marrow rapidly discharges 
young red cells into the circulation, and consequently the reticulocyte 
count may be increased, even to 85% {see p. 594). 

Where the disease is congenital, the symptoms are usually mild, 
and slight jaundice with anaemia is the only manifestation, In some 
cases, however, and more commonly in the acquired form of the disease 
the anaemia is more severe, and there may be occasional exacerbations 
of the jaundice with pain in the upper abdomen and fever, which may 
simulate cholelithiasis. In many cases gall-stones are formed as the 
result of the disturbance of pigment metabolism. The stones are of the 
“ pure pigment ” type (see p, 562). 

The spleen is invariably enlarged in acholuric jaundice, usually 
only to a n^oderate degree, occasipnaUy to ten. times its former bulk. 
Adhesions are rarely present. Microscopically, the only gross change 
usually found is a marked increase in the vascularity of the pulp, but 
if the spleen has been removed during an active phase of the disease 
there may be an excess of blood pigment. 

The disease is now regarded as due to the formation in the 
bone-marrow of defective and unduly fragile red cells which readily 
undergo lysis, and it is believed that the spleen enlarges in an attempt 
to remove these excessively fragile cells from the circulation. The 
acquired disease, however, may be due to a primary increase in the 
functional activity of the spleen, an increased avidity for red cells and a 
true hy^ersplenism ” (Parkes Weber). 

Whatever the cause, splenectomy is the rational line of treatment in 
the great majority of cases.' The jaundice rapidly fades, and in a few 
months the blood count returns to normal. Usually the fragility of the 
cells shows a slow return almost, if not completely, to the normal. 
Occasionally, however, although all other manifestations of the disease 
disappear, the excessive fragility remains. 

SPLENIC ANiEMlA (Banti’s Disease) 

Splenic amemia is not now regarded as a distinct entity, but rather 
as an indefinite group of diseases, for there is considerable variation in 
both the clinical and pathological features. For the sake of clearness, 
however, a fairly typical picture may be sketched as follows: The 
disease is characterized by enlargement of the, spleen and secondary 
ansmia, followed later by cirrhosft of the livtir add ascites. Clinically, 
are described. In the first sti^e there is gr^ual enlargement 
of ^jrsptew, accompanied or follow^ by anaemia of secondary type, 
but by no other disturbance of general health. ^After a variable period, 
which may be many years, the secondstege^sets in, which occurs at the 
time when the disease is beginnin^^irai^ the liver. The liver becomes 
enlarged from early cinrh^ic diadges, and the gener^ health shows 
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signs of impairment. In the third stage the liver becomes more 
obviously involved by cirrhosis and dipiinishes in size. Ascites and 
jaundice appear as late complications. 

The spleen is considerably enlarged, and may reach to the um- 
bilicus, it is grey'-pittk in colour and of fim consistency. Microscopically, 
there are areas fibrosis, particularly around the central arterioles of 
the Malpighiah^'cpi^uscles. f^The fibrotic areas contain particles of iron 
pigment — ^amorpl^us deposits of carbonate and oxides of iron, and 
crystals of f^ic phosphate — and on this account are known as siderotic 
nodules. They are believed to be caused by peri-arterial hflemorrhages, 
due to venous congestion. 

Surgically, the condition of the vascular pedicle is of the utmost 
importance. The veins ate especially affected, and both the tributaries 
of the splenic vein, and the short gastric vessels running from the 
hiluih of the spleen towards the greater curvature of the stomach, are 
greatly dilated and tortuous. One large vein at the upper end of 
the gastro^lcnic ligament often seems to be particularly prominent, 
and since enlargement of the spleen has the effect of shortening this 
ligament so that the greater curvature of the stomach an^he spleen 
almost touch, ligation of this vessel may prove troublmme. The 
walls of the veins are usually the seat of thrombophlebitis, rendering 
them brittle and easily torn, and the portal vein may share in this 
atfeetion. Adhesions between the spleen and the diaphragm are said to 
be common, but their frequency lias probably been over-estimated. 

The blood changes in splenic anaemia are not characteristic. There 
is secondary anaemia, often to the extent of 3 , 000,000 red cells per 
c. mm., and there is nearly always some degree of leucopenia. An 
important feature of the disease is a tendency to haemorrhage. 
Haematemesis, which is especially common, is usually related to the 
presence of dilated veins on the greater curvature or in the oesophagus, 
but bleeding may occur from other situations, when it is presumably due 
to changes in the bleeding time. Rosenthal claims that two types of 
blood change occur. In the one (thrombocytopenic type) there is 
diminution or even absence of bluud platelets, and a consequent 
liability to haemorrhages ; in the other (thrombocythaemic type) the 
platelet count is normal or slightly raised, and there is no tendency to 
bleed. The recognition of these two types is significant in another 
respect, in relation to the not uncommon post-operative complication 
of excessive thrombosis. In the thrombocythaemic variety the platelet 
count may rise after operation to very high figures, from the normal 
of about 200,000 to as much as a million per c. mm., and the tendency 
to thrombosis may therefore be considerable. In the thrombocytopenic 
variety, on the other hand, the post-operative increase of platelets does 
not greatly surpass the normal level, and thrombosis is consequently less 
apt to occur. 

As has been indicated above, the term splenic ancemia represents 
a luematolqgical rubbish heap. “ Hepato-lietial fibrosis ’’ is a better 
title, l^athological chBxigp& in the spleen are identical with those found 
in the ^darged spleen of holmail cirrhosis of the liver, and there is much 
j^idenee to suggest that the two diseases ate dosely related. 
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i Banti regarded the splenic enlargement as inflammatory in origin, 
but the modern view is that the splenic changes are secondary to a 
hepatitis which only manifests itself in obvious cirrhosis after a long 
period. It has been suggested that hepatitis affects the spleen in two 
distinct ways, first by venous back pressure in the portal system, and 
secondly by pouring out toxins into the blood stream, which affect the 
spleen as a member of the rcticulo-endothelial systetn. ' 


THROMBOCYTOPENIC PURPURA (Essential Thrombopenia) 

^ There are many forms of purpura, that is, of diseases characterized 
by a tendency to haemorrhagic extravasations. In some, the changes 
in the blood are obviously secondary, as in the case of the so-called 
symptomatic purpura of septicaemia, miliary tuberculosis, etc. ; in 
others, the blood changes appear to be primary. 

The only variety of surgical interest is one of the primary group 
which i&|Jcnown as thrombocytopenic purpura. This is a disease 
manifestWg itself intermittently in otherwise healthy persons, usually 
adolescents, and clinically characterized by cutaneous haDinorrhages, 
slight recurring fever, and splenomegaly. The blood changes during 
the attacks are characteristic. The essential feature is a decrease in the 
number of platelets (thrombocytes) almost to zero, and this results in 
marked increase in the bleeding time as estimated by the duration of 
flow of blood from a small puncture of the lobule of the ear. From the 
normal range of 2 to 4 minutes this may be increased to 15 minutes 
or longer. It is a remarkable fact that although bleeding from the 
capillaries is so prolonged, blood withdrawn and tested for coagulation 
in vitro clots in the normal period. A further factor in prolonging the 
bleeding is found in the failure of the blood clot to retract. 

Hsematologists are not yet agreed as to the mode of origin and of 
destruction of the blood platelets, or even that they exist as cellular 
entities, and consequently there is no definite knowledge of the cause 
of thrombocytopenia. (Pne view Ts that tlie actual production of 
platelets is unaffected but that the normal platelets are destroyed in 
excessive numbers by the spleen.\ 

Another important but little -tinderstood feature of the disease is an 
increased permeability of the capillary walls, which are liable to rupture 
with undue ease. This may be clearly demonstrated by the test of Hess 
and Frtink, which consists in applying to the arm a tourniquet or 
sphygmomanometer band. When the pressure is gradually increased 
to obstruct the veins, a crop of purpuric spots will rapidly develop, both 
under and distal to the tourniquet. ♦ 

It must be remembered that in many of these cases there are only 
mild recurrent attacks. Splenectomy is indicated in severe cases wjiere 
there is actual risk to life from haemorrhage, and is more likely t6 be 
successful in chronic than acute cases, in which relapses are not un- 
common. After splenectomy the platelet count rapidly increases to 
normal, the bleeding diminishes and haemorrhages cease. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXX 


DISEASES OF THE ADRENAL GLANDS 

Like the pituitary, the adrenal glands are composed of two distinct 
tissues, the medulla ectodermal, the cortex mesodermal — ^with corre- 
sponding functions. 

The medulla is intimately related to the autonomic nervous 
system. It is derived from neuro-ectoderm, and it acts, through the 
agency of its secretion adrenalin, upon the sympathetic nerve endings. 
Its tumours are of two types. The former are composed of adrenalin- 
secreting cells and are known as chroma^n-cell tumours : the latter 
are composed of ^e]we cells and their progenitors, and are known as 
neuroblastomata. 

The cortex, on the other hand, is of mesodermal origin, and appears 
first in the embryo as a ridge close to the mesonephros (Wolffian body). 
It is composed principally of large cells rich in cholesterol, for which it 
is probably a storehouse. Its tumours are composed of cells of similar 
type. The cortex has functions essential to life, whose nature are not 
clearly understood, and its complete removal or destruction inevitably 
causes rapid death. It appears to influence secondary sexual characters, 
and in tumours of the cortex these are sometimes profoundly altered. 

In addition the cortex has an influence on the metabolism of sodium 
and chloride, as witnessed in Addison’s disease. In this condition 
exhibition of the synthetic active principle of the cortex, desoxy- 
corticosterone acetate (D.O.C.A.), parenterally or by its implantation 
into the tissues is effective in controlling the constitutional effects. 

TUMOURS OF THE ADRENAL MEDULLA 

The cells of the adrenal medulla are derived from the elements of 
the primitive sympathetic chain, from which they migrate at an early 
stage of embryonic life. When mature, they assume the faculty of 
secreting adrenalin, and mc^v be distinguished microscopically by the 
readiness with which they^ake on a brown coloration when treated 
with chromic acid salts, ^e reason for their designation as pheochromo- 
cytes or chromaffin cells^^ ^ 

Tumours of the adrenal medulla are of two types. On the one, the 
cells retain their affinity for chromates and their property of secreting 
adrenalin^ <In the other, they revert to the structure of nerve cells or 
the progenitors of nerve cells^. 

(1) Chromaflfin-cell Tumour (Pheochromocytoma). This tumour 
may ht benign and encapsuled, or it may be m§l|gmnt, when it invades 
neighbouring tissues and may metastasize. Qhi some cases the tamjm 
gives rise to dangerous and even fatal effects whilst still small} in 
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Others, it attains large size. Mjcrosoopic^ly, the cells are spheroidal or 
of low columnar shape, and may show an irregular acinar arrangement. 
Chemical assay of a freshly removed tumour demonstrates its high 
adrenalin content. 

^^he chief interest of this tumour lies in its clinical effects, which 
are due to intermittent release of large quantities of adrenalin. The 
blood pressure is raised and the heart hypertrophied, while there may 
be attacks of acute hypertension with tachycardia. Pallor followed by 
flushings of the skin, and nervous manifestations with dyspncea, 
suifocation, and sensations of constriction in the epigastrium may be 


notedi Glycosuria is a common feature. It is important to be aware 
that affected subjects are very liable to surgical shock, and are therefore 
poor subjects for operation. In some cases, post-operative pulmonary 
oedema has also been noted. 

(2) NervC'-cell Tumours. These tumours may be highly malignant, 
and reproduce nerve cells in very immature form (neuroblastoma), or 
they may be benign and reproduce ganglion nerve cells of adult type 


(ganglioneuroma). Intermediate types may be recognized. 

^Neuroblastoma and ganglioneuroma are not limited to the adrenal 
medulla, but may arise from any part of the autonomic nervous system, 


for example, in the retroperitoneal tissues or in the mediastinum. 
Tumours similar to a neuroblastoma may originate also in the retina!^ 
Neuroblastoma (Sympathicoblastoma). This tumour occurs m 
infancy or childhood. It is highly malignant, metastasizes early, and 
often leads to a fatal issue in the course of a few months. The tumour 


sometimes attains large size, but often is permanently small and may 
remain unrecognized even at autopsy, or be mistaken for a secondary 
nodule. It forms a sgft , fleshy mass, very prone to hamorrhage and 
degeneration, and it tends to invade surrounding tissues and neigh- 
bouring organs — ^for instance, the liver or spleen. The kidney is not 
always invaded, even though indented and compressed. 

Microscopically, the tumour closely resenjbles a sarcoma, and for 
this reason its true nature was not recognized until 1910 (J, H. Wright). 
It is now clear that the origin is from nerve tissue and it seems probable 
l^lthat most retroperitoneal tumours of infants previously described as 
,\ijound-cell sarcoma are of this nature.' The cells are small, round or 
oval, with large hyperchromatic nuclei and scanty protoplasm, and 
sometimes arranged in rosettes. Interspersed between groups of the 
cells are^„ill-defined fibres, which have been identified by special staining 
reactions as axk-cylinder processes and neuroglial fibrils. 

The of adrenalin blastoma occur early andTare oftejx the 

first evidence of the disease. Dissemination occurs bj^^irect invasion, 
by Jymphaticjchannels and by the blood stream. Thete is a remarkable 
tendency to metastasize in the cranial bones near the orbit, and such 
growths aife very apt to be mistaken for primary tumours. Metastases 
occur al&p in the livery spleen, lungs, ribs, peritoneum and other tissues. 

Two idinical;j@®feof tKe disease have been described according to 
the siftsTatf^ 

the type associated with his name. The 
tuixwu^ usuij^y'ait^^ the right adrenal gland, and the charac- 
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teristic feature is the presence of metastases in the liver. This viscus 
becomes greatly enlarged, soft and hfemorrhagic, and may ftll the greater 
part of the abdomen, completely overshadowing the primary growth, 
^lutchison described the type characterized by the liability to secondary 
growths in the orbit and neighbouring parts. The metastasis may 
displace the eyeball and destroy it. The cranial bones affected by the 
tumour develop feathery projections like the “ sun-ray ” spicules of 
periosteal sarcoma {see Fig. 255). 

The two types are by no means distinct and it should be emphasized 
that in most cases there are multiple metastases in situations other than 
the liver and orbit. According to Frew, the growths spread by the 
lymph channels, and the particular form of metastasis depends to some 



Fig. Cephalic metastasis from a neuroblastoma of the adrenal gland. 

Note the large amount of new bone, arranged in spicules perpendicular 
to the calvaria. 

{Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 

extent upon the different lymph drainage of the two adrenal glands. 
Lymph vessels from the left adrenal communicate with the aortic chain 
of lymph glands, and cells derived from a left-sided tumour may thus 
reach the thoracic duct and the cervical lymph vessels. The lymph 
drainage of the right adrenal gland lies in close relation to the liver, and 
consequently a right-sided tumour usually metastasizes to the liver. 
Frew also claimed that the orbital metastasis is commonly on the same 
side as the primary growth, an observation not confirmed by others, 

^ Ganglioneuroma. This rare tumour is of particular interest on account 
of its ganglion cell structure, which in ordii^iyi ^ is 

"incapable of division. The tumour may children. 

Intermediate forms of tumour occur, parts the 

Characteristics of ganglioneuroma and P* 322). 
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llie(<>scopicaIly, there are numerous nerve gwglion cells which lie in 
ffioaps separated by bundles oFih^ullated and non-medullated nerve 

W TUMOURS OF THE ADRENAL CORTEX 

>^'i^4^thoUgh the adrenal cortex is of n^odermal origin its tumours 
have:|k glandular structure and are described as adenoma or carcinoma. 
Ill tile majority of cases the tumour is an adenoma, a benign encapsu- 
lated tumoiur.* XiCss often, though tnainly of adenomatous structure, 
it d;aiplays a loeallj^iinvasivc character and attaches itself to the kidneys 
and perinephric fascia. In some cases, finally, it assumes frankly 
m alim arit properties and gives rise to distant metastases. 

VPliatcver the degree of malignancy of the tumour, its naked eye 
appearances are fairly characteristic. It forms a somewhat globular 
tumouTi yellow in colour, and may attain considerable size. Often it 
cdrrtains cjjrsts with clear or bloodstained fluid, and hsemorrhages 
within its substance arc common. In general appearance it may 
cicely resemble a “ hypernephroma ” of the kidney. 

l^c^QSCQpically, the ct^lls resemble those of the normal adrenal 
^rtex, but are arranged atypically. In some eases there is a considerable 
depee of anaplasia and the tumour may have the appearance of a 
aaredma. 

The effects of adrenal cortical tumours vary greatly ; in approxi- 
mately 50% the tumour is symptomless or gives rise merely to an 
aching pain in the loin ; in the remainder it causes a remarkable 
series of effects on the ^neral ^metabolism and secondary^ 'sexual 
characters; the ‘^dreno-genital ” syndrome. Similar effects also 
follow functional overactivity of the adrenal gland, and are believed to be 
due to the elaboration of a hormone or hormones by the cortex. 

In general^ a cortical tumour occurring in an adult man or an eldgrly 
woman is symptomless, whereas one in a child or a young woman gives 
rise to characteristic changes. 

Jn a male child the striking feature is virilism. The changes asso- 
ciated with puberty develop early (pubertas praecox). The voice breaks, 
there is a growth of hair on the face, body and pubic region, the external 
genitalia become enlarged, and the psychical ch^^es characteristic of 
puberty devdop. If the tumour is untreated, 4; brief period of preco- 
cious manhood is followed by early senility and death, j 

Sometimes in a male child the most obvious feature is a remarkable 
muscular dey§lppment — the “ infant Hercules ** type. 

In a jhfwale child the teiid^^ towaii^s virilism is also apparent. 
Puberty develops precociously, but ih^ifost cases there is jtjo menstrua- 
tiom “iffie dry and coaiie, the voice is low pi^ed? The 

clitoris may beliypjer^phied. ^ 

^Ina ymng woman the effects of an adrenal cortical tumour are even 
more^remarlbible, for they dey^^inpidly and cause striking changes 
ih i^teii^ a|^ge^^ m^bolism and menj^ty. A gill "of pleasing 
appeargpee eonyerti^ Vithin a few months into an obese hag. 

In the tyijleal leatt^ are as follows : — 
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Adji^ity develops rapidly, with increase of weight of perhaps 20-60 
pounds in a few months. The facg is full-cheeked and unsightly. ' Fat, 
deposited in large pads, over the scapula region gives an appearance of 
hump-back, whilst great increase in the omental fat lelids to marked 
prominence of the abdomen. The rapid adiposity causes strias [%o 
develop in the skin like the striae gravidarum. 

Hteuties appears early. A beard develops, and a growth of hair 
appears on the chest, abdomen and limbs. The hair of the scalp 
becomes short and coarse, whilst the pubic hair assumes the male 
distribution. The skin, often the seat of acne, becomes coarse and dry 
and scaly. 

The internal generative organs — ^uterus and ovaries — become 
atrophic. Amraorrhoea is the rule. The clitoris is hypertrophied. The 
breasts become flattened. 

Hypertension is a constant feature — the systolic blood pressure may 
be rais^rto''200 mm. Hg. or higher — and this may cause headaches. 
Polyuria may occur as a secondary effect. 

Cushing’s Syndrome. The remarkable series of changes described 
above are not confined to cases of adrenal cortical tumour, but occur 
also in diffuse hyperplasia of the cortex, or even in cases in which the 
cortex appears normal. 

Some of these are examples of(Cushing’s syndrome {see p. 291), in 
which over-activity of the adrendl cortex is related to a basophil 
adenoma of the pituitary gland. • Whilst the exact nature of this rela- 
tionship is still obscure, it seems most satisfactory to regard the basophil 
adeimma as the primary lesion, which in virtue of its hormone stimulates 
the adrenal cortex to over-activity and thus gives rise to the same effects 
as a primary growth of the adrenal cortex. Broster and Vines have 
shown that the potent cells of a cortical tumour contain fuchsinophil 
granules, and that similar fuchsinophil cells are present in increased 
numbers in the cortex in cases of Cushing’s syndrome and in diffuse 
hyperplasia of the cortex. Thus there is direct evidence of cortical 
over-activity even though on naked eye examination the cortex shows 
no abnormality. Recent work indicates that the adreno-genital syn- 
drpme is associated with excessive production of the male hormone 
androsterone ; and, by hormone assay, it is now possible to determine 
whether the pituitary or the adrenal is responsible {see p. 291). 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS 

Development of Urinary Tract. In early intra-uterine life the urinary 
tract undergoes a complicated development. Three distinct sets of 
excretory apparatus appear in turn, the pronephros, the mesonephros 
and the metanephros. The first of these disappears completely after a 
very brief existence, but the second and third persist, in part and in 
entirety, to form almost the whole of the urinary as well as portions of 
the generative tracts. 

As in lower members of the animal kingdom, the primitive excretory 
organs — ^the pronephros and the mesonephros — have a segmental 
distribution. When the embryo becomes segmented, in the third week 



Fig. 256. iJiagrain showing development of genito-urinary tract. 

(After Felix.) 

of life, each segment receives an excretory apparatus, which is placed 
in a mesodermal mass, the intermediate cell mass, situated on the 
dorsal aspect of the body cavity. Each excretory apparatus consists of 
a few minute tubules opening into the body cavity. Those of the 
cephalad segments constitute pronephros^ and they disappear rapidly, 
leaving no trace ; those situated nearer the hind part of the embryo, 
behind the mid-thoracic region, form the mesonephros (Wolffian body), 
and some of them persist. Each Wolffian body, which thus consists of 
a number of minute tubules embedded in mesoderm, projects forward 
into the coelom or body cavity, and forms a prominent longitudinal 
ridge lateral to the mid-line* At first all the tubules drain directly into 
the body cavity, but very soon there appears a long excretory chaimel, 
which lies in the substance of the Wolffian body, connects its different 
segments, and extends in a caudad direction as far as the cloaca. This 
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a double origin, being derived partly from rixe 
Wo\ffiaii duct and partly from the metanephros, a mass of tissue situated 
at the hind end of the Wolffian body. The origin from the Wolffian 
duct takes the form of a small bud, which appears on the duct close to 
its orifice at the cloaca. This bud is the primitive ureter. It increases 
in length, becomes canalized, and eventually forms not only the ureter, 
but also the renal pelvis, the calyces and the straight collecting tubules 
of the kidney. As the “ ureter bud ” is developing, the metanephros 
appears and covers the growing end of the ureter by a cap of tissue, 
and eventually this “ nephric cap ” forms the remainder of the kidney, 
the glomeruli, the convoluted tubules and the loops of Henle. Thus 
each unit of the kidney is composed of two elements, metanephric and 
mesonephric, the one destined for the production of urine, the other 
for its elimination. At first tliese two elements are separate, but 
they unite at an early stage, and the continuity of each unit is 
established. 


In the early stages of development the kidney lies at the level of 
the second sacral vertebra, and in close contact with its fellow of the 


opposite side, but it soon leaves the mid-line and passes towards the 
loin. At first the hilum of the kidney is directed forwards (ventrally), 
and the ureter and vessels enter on this aspect, but during its ascent 
to the loin the kidney rotates, so that the hilum assumes its adult 
position directed medially. 


Congenital Malformations of Kidney and Ureter. As is to be expected 
from the complicated nature of their development, the kidney and 
ureter are subject to many varied malformations, some rare, others not 
uncommon. It wiU be convenient first to give a summary, necessarily 
brief, of the rarer anomalies, and to follow this by a detailed description 
of the more common and important types. 

(1) Failure in Development of One Kidney, The growth of one kidney 
may be arrested at an early stage, so that although normally placed in 
the loin it is small and functionless. Such a kidney not infrequently 
possesses a dilated renal pelvis— one type of congenital hydronephrosis 
— and the kidney itself may be represented merely by a small cap of 
tissue perched on a large cystic cavity. 

frequently the developmental failure occurs at an even earlier 
stage, before the appearance of the ureter-bud from the Wolfiian duct, 
and there is a complete absence of kidney and ureter. In addition, the 
corresponding half of the trigone of the bladder is deformed, lacking its 
normal inter-ureteric bar, and the ureteral orifice is absent ; the condi- 


tion may therefore be recognized on cystoscopic examination. 

(2) ^pmumerary Ureter or Kidney. The ureter bud as it grows 
upwards from the Wolffian duct may bifurcate and form a T-sliaped 
ureter, pf bud may be double at its oHgin and form two complete 
ureters, whu& inf|y lea4|ptto the two halves of a single kidney or into 
two separate kixmi^v way arise ViWying degrees of duplicature 

of tl^e ureter ureter is single below, 

biftm^s higiusr up and ; soicneiimes there are 
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two complete ureters, and the kidney, too, may be double ; in these 
cases th% ureter from the superior renal pelvis enters the bladder ac an 
orifice below and medial to the other- 

(8) Faulty Insertion of the Ureter, By some error in the partition 
of the cloaca the lower cud of the ureter may be displaced, and it may 
open into the prostatic urethra, or into the vagina, or more rarely 
into the rectufn or even the seminal vesicle. The anomaly may give 
rise to the clinical paradox of incontinent micturition of half the urine 
combined with normal bladder control of the remainder. 

(4) Failure in Ascent of a Kidney, This anomaly is rare apart from 
fusion, which is described below, but occasionally one kidney may be 
arrested in the pelvis, or in the iliac fossa, whilst its fellow ascends 
normally. 

(5) Fusion of the Kidneys. In its primitive position at the level of 
the second sacral vertebra the kidney lies close to the niitl-line and near 
its fellow, and the two may readily fuse. The commonest variety is 
“ bilateral fusion ” (horseshoe kidney), which is said to occur in 
approximately 1 of every 800 subjects, but rarely other types of fusion 
occur. The fused organs may fail to ascetid from their prc-sacral origin 
(pelvic kidney), or they may ascend together to one loin (unilateral 
fusion), and other rare types are described. 

Bilateral Fusian (Horseshoe Kidney), Here the kidneys lie on their 
respective sides of the mid-line, but are connected across the front of the 
aorta either by an isthmus of renal parenchyma or, more often, by a band 
of fibrous tissue. Usually the inferior extremities of the kidneys are con- 
nected, rarely the superior. 

Anchorage of the kidney to its fellow prevents or perv(»rts the normal 
process of ascent and rotation. Horseshoe kidneys are usually situated 
at a low level, with the connecting band in front of the promontory 
of the sacrum, and often the band is palpable. Since the normal 
rotation is interfered with, the hilum remains on the anterior aspect of 
the kidney and the renal pelvis points directly forwards, hence this 
condition may be recognized in a pyelogram, for the shadow of the 
renal pelvis is superimposed upon that of the calyces. The kidney is 
also tilted obliquely or may lie almost transversely, and the 
ureter, emerging anteriorly, passes down in front of its lower pole. 
Hydronephrosis is often present, and anomalies of blood supply are 
common. 

As in all varieties of renal anomaly, there is an especial liability to 
infection and calculus-formation. 

A pelvic kidney, a rare abnormality, lies in the retroperitoneal 
tissues in the pre-sacral region, where it forms a soft mass of irregular 
shape and variable size, hardly recognizable as renal tissue. Aberrant 
blood vessels supply it, derived from various neighbouring sources, and 
there is often some hydronephrosis. The ureters pursue a tortuous 
course before opening normally into the bladder. From its situation a 
pelvic kidney is apt to cause obstruction during labour, or it may, even 
more tragically, be mistaken for a pelvic neoplasm. 

Unilateral fusion is a rare abnot^x^ity. One kidney is properly 
situated in the loin, correct|y^ with normal ureter and 
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vessels, and to its lower pole is attached the othei kidney. The displaced 
kidney carries across its own ureter, and its own artery, which cross 
the mid-line to their proper side of the bladder and aorta respectively. 
The translated kidney fails to rotate, so that its hilum and renal pelvis 
are directed forwards or even laterally. 

(6) Other anomalies of the kidney and ureter include congenital 
stricture of the ureter, congenital hydronephrosis, and polycystic dis- 
ease. These conditions 
will be described separ- 
ately below. 

POLYCYSTIC .DISEASE 
OF THE KIDNEYS 

This is a disease of 
developmental origin but 
it is usually not manifest 
until early middle life. 
There is sometimes a 
definite familial inci- 
dence, and Cairns has 
reported a striking ex- 
ample in which three 
successive generations of 
a family were subjects of 
the disease. 

Numerous cysts, 
small and large, appear 
in the substance of the 
kidneys, replacing the 
renal parenchyma and 
projecting like bunches 
of grapes under the cap- 
sule. When the condition 
is fully developed both 
kidneys are enlarged in 
greater or less degree, 
sometimes measuring as 
much as 25 cm. in the 
long axes. On cross 
section it is seen that almost the whole renal substance is occupied by 
the cysts, and the remaining traces of parenchyma are compressed 
and fibrous. The cysts may project towards the renal pelvis as well 
as on the surface of the kidney. There is usually little or np dilata- 
tion of the pelvis, but sometimes hydronephrosis of . the pelvic type 
exists. More commonly the renal pelvis, though not dilated, is stretched 
out by the increase in size of the whole kidney, so that the major 
calyces are elongated and the minor calyces, though of normal shape, 

be thin and watery, or viscid. Some^ 




Fia. 257. polycystic disease of the kidney. The 
kidney is greatly enlarged and is replaced by 
cysts of various sixes. Some of the t'ysts 
contained clear watery fluid, others a viscid 
material which clotted on fixation in formalin. 
The renal pelvis and ureter are of small calibre. 
The renal arteries arc abnonnally placed. 
(DepartmmU pfSitrgerp, Univernly of Edinburgh,) 
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times the fluid is clear, of straw colour, containing albumen, urea, and 
various salts, but not infrequently it is discoloured by old or recent 
haemorrhages to various shades of brown and red. The cyst walls are 
composed of cirrhotic renal tissue and are usually lined by flattened or 
columnar epithelial cells. The epithelimn may proliferate, forming a 
lining several cells deep or with intracystic projections giving a semblance 
of a tumour not unlike that in an ovarian cyst. 

The theory generally held at present attributes polycystic disease to 
a failure of union of the active “ secreting ” tubules and the passive 
conducting tubules of the kidney. The whole extent of the active 
tubules, including glomeruli, convolutions and loops of Henlc, is derived 
from the metanephros, and these elements are at first entirely separate 
from the straight collecting tubules, which grow upwards from the 
ureter bud {see p. 608 ). In normal circumstances the two elements 
unite, but it is thought that incomplete or faulty union may lead to 
dilatation of the affected tubules. 

The features of the disease are of interest in the light of its pathology. 
Polycystic disease may arise in utero, and the foetal kidneys may enlarge 
so greatly as to obstruct the course of labour, but, apart from this 
truly congenital variety, the disease rarely becomes manifest until the 
fourth or fifth decades. During the first thirty or forty years of life 
there may be no symptoms or signs of renal disease, but when at last 
the disease becomes manifest it often runs a rapid course. The earliest 
signs may be those of renal failure, anorexia, headache, indefinite 
gastric disturbances ; sometimes the weight of the kidneys causes 
dragging pain in the abdomen, and their enlargement may attract 
attention ; or there may be sudden hsematuria. Uraemic manifestations 
lead to a fatal termination. The disease may be complicated in rare 
cases by infection, by the rupture of one of the cysts, or, exceptionally, 
by tumour formation. 

Other Multiple Cysts in the Kidney. Small multiple cysts (“ reten- 
tion ” cysts) form a constant feature of the granular contracted kidneys 
of chronic interstitial nephritis, and occasionally one or more of these 
may grow to large size, and give rise to a palpable swelling in the abdo- 
men. Hydatid cysts may arise in the kidneys, and cysts may occur in 
relation to new growths in the kidneys. 


SOLITARY CYSTS IN THE KIDNEY 

The solitary or “ serous ” cyst of the kidney is of some rarity, but 
interesting because it may form a symptomless abdominal swelling 
whose nature is difficult to define. The condition is one of adult life, 
the average age incidence being forty-five years. The cyst usuall^'^ 
projects from the lower pole of the kidney, and it may reach large 
dimensions. Often it grows with some rapidity and attains the size of 
an orange in the course of a few months. 

With increase in size it gradually becomes pedunculated and it may 
eventually be freely mobile upon the surface of the kidney. Its wall is 
composed of fibrous tissue^ oftm thin jid translucttt and contains 
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clear amber fluid, in which traces of albumen and urea may be found. 
A lining membrane of flattened or cubical cells may be present, l;)ut is 
usually incomplete. The cyst does not communicate with the renal 

pelvis or calyces, and for that reason 
])yelography may be unhelpful. 

The cause of solitary cysts has 
hitherto been in doubt, and they 
have generally been regarded cither 
as retention cysts from a localized 
form of chronic nephritis or as 
congenital lesions comparable to 
polycystic disease. The experimental 
work of Hinman and of Hcpler, how- 
(‘VCT, has suggested that cyst forma- 
tion depends upon two essential 
features : (1) obstruction of some of 
the renal tubules, and (2) impairment 
of the blood supply to a limited area 
of the renal cortex. 

HYDRONEPHROSIS AND 
HYDRO-URETER 

i^ology 

Hydronephrosis with dilatation 
of the renal pelvis and calyces is 
due to obstruction of the outflow 
of urine. The obstruction may 
occur in any part of the urinary tract, as in the ureter by impaction of 
a stone or an intra-iirctcral tumour or by pressure from an extraneous 
swelling. Obstruction may occur at the ureteral orifice in the 
bladder from cicatrisation or tumour, or in the urethra when the 
bladder participates in the subsequent elmnges, and the condition is 
bilateral. 

? Should the obstruction to the outflow be complete and sudden, as 
in blockage of the ureter by an impacted calculus, kidtiey function is 
permanently arrested, the ureter proximally and the renaFpelvis may 
remain normal or be attenuated and the hydronephrosis never 
reaches great size.'; But, when obstruction is discontinuous or 
only partial, as from ureteral stricture, prostatic enlargement or 
urethral stricture, the sequence of patliological events is exactly what 
takes place in other tubular viscera under similar circumstances, 
viz., utilisation of reserve muscular power with consequent hjq)cr- 
trophy followed by dilatation. In the bladder this is evidenced by 
thickening of its walls, increased trabeculation, and possibly formation 
of diveilicula. In the ureter the walls become thickened, the 
lumen irregularly distended and the tube elongated and tortuous 
(hydro-ureter). The hypertrophy is less obvious in the renal pelvis 
and ^lyces. The pressure of recurrent accumulation of urine in the 
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minor calyces produces flattening of the renal papiflas, interference with 
the outflow from the tubules, and so back-pressure on the glomeruli. 
There is coincident interstitial nephritis and tht* essential structures 
undergo atrophy, partly from pressure, and partly from interference 
with the blood supply as tlie newly formed iibrous tissue in the kidney 
contracts ; but gradually the kidney becomes distended and may 
reach a very large size, and, then, in its wall rcjtal tissue cannot be 
recognized by the naked eye, and only in parts on microscopic 
examination. At any stage of this process, relief of the recurrent 
obstruction may arrest the progn^ss of the hydronephrosis, but re- 
storation of normal structure and functions in the kidney docs not 
occur. 

• Experimental Observations. Experimental studios have afforded 
valuable information in regard to the mode of devclopnlent of hydro- 
nephrosis and to the ensuing alterations in urinary secretion in the 
kidneys. 

When one ureter is obstructed experimentally in rabbits for less 
than a fortnight the kidney w'ill recover after removal of the obstruc- 
tion ; but if obstruction is maintained for three weeks the kidney 
atrophies, as its fellow hypertrophies, and there is no stimulus for the 
obstructed kidney to resume its function after release of the obstruction. 
If, however, at the time of release of the obstruction the other kidiu^y 
is removed, the obstructed one responds to the needs of tlic body and 
resumes its full function. The conclusion drawn from the above 
experimental findings is that once the secretion of one kidney is seri- 
ously impaired the opposite one, provided it is healthy, undergoes 
hypertrophy and assumes the function of the obstructed kidney — 
“ renal counterbalance.” But what seems of even greater practical 
importance is the observation that once hypertrophy has occurred and 
increased function has been assumed the kidney retains it, and the 
obstructed or diseased kidney, its function impaired or lost, undergoes 
permanent atrophy ; moreover it appears that obstruction affecting a 
kidney for more than a fortnight is likely to impair the function of that 
kidney. 

Experiment suggests that increase of pressure in the renal pelvis 
has a decided infiucnce on the renal circulation, both arterial and 
venous. First, the veins are obstructed and the kidney is congested, 
and to compensate for this the arterial pressure rises. Finally, the 
arteries become compressed and are gradually obliterated.- This change 
occurs first at the cortex and extends progressively to the pelvis, When 
the blood flow through the glomeruli is slowed down, filtration diminishes 
and a smaller amount of urine is excreted. 

According to the findings of Morison the obstructed contents of a 
hydronephrosis do not pass into stasis, but by a process of interchange 
continue in a state of circulation.. In the first two days of obstruction, 
the fluid in the hydronephrotic sac is absorbed by the lymph vessels of 
the ureter and the renal pelvis. Subsequently it is absorbed by the 
convoluted tubules of the peripheral glomeruli, and later, as these 
tubules undergo pressure atrophy, by the subjacent tubules. Formerly 
it was supposed that absorption occurred directly vid the veins— 
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“ pyelo-venous backflow ” ; but it is now known that this only occurs 
when pressure within the renal pelvis is sufficient to injure the vein wa&s. 


Varieties of Hydronq[)hrosis and Hydro-ureter 

Hydronephrosis and hydro-ureter may be congenital or acquired. 
In many cases there is an obvious cause of obstruction but in some it 
cannot be demonstrated. 

Congenital Hydronephrosis and Hydro-ureter. Congenital hydro- 
nephrosis may result in enormous dilatation of the kidney, and this 
may be bilateral, and is then usually incompatible with life. Hydro- 
nephrosis is sometimes found in association with congeniJ:al abnor- 
malities, such as horse-shoe kidney, unilateral fused kidney, and 
double ureter, and in the last example the hydronephrosis is frequently 
confined to the pelvis and calyces drained by one of the ureters. Con- 
genital abnormalities of the ureter, such as valvular folds of mucous 
membrane or stenosis of a segment, may be responsible for hydro- 
nephrosis. 

Congenital hydro-ureter is rare, it is nearly always bilateral and 
affects male subjcicts. It may become manifest in the first few days of 
life, because it is noticed the child passes little or no urine ; but often 
the condition produces few effects until later childhood. The hydro- 
ureter is due to obstruction at the bladder neck in the posterior urethra, 
either from a disorder of the neuro-muscular mechanism controlling 
the urethro- vesical sphincter, or to a valvular fold of mucous membrane 
immediately distal to the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts. The ureters 
ar^ thin walled, enormously dilated and tortuous (the left usually 
greater than the right), while the kidneys are hardly affected at all, 
and in their normal colour and size form a striking contrast to the 
intestine-like renal pelves and ureters. The bladder is greatly hyper- 
trophied, and as a result of the paralytic state of the ureters reflux of 
urine occurs by gravitation or by contractions of the bladder. The 
disease may lead to dwarfism, chronic nephritis and delayed rickets. 
Death may occur from uremia or from pyelo-nephritis. 

Hydronephrosis and Hydro-ureter io Pregnancy. Dilatation of the 
ureters, and to a less extent of the renal pelvis is a normal occurrence 
in pregnancy. The dilatation usually affects the right ureter alone, 
and is always less on the left than on the right, possibly owing to the 
normal deflexion of the uterus to that side. Ureteral dilatation begins 
about the tenth week and increases progressively as pregnancy 
advances. 

Histological examination of the ureter in pregnancy shows that its 
muscle and fibrous tissue, especially in the lower portion, undergo 
hypertrophy similar to that of the tissues of the uterus. When 
{uregnancy is ended the ureter usually returns to normal, but in a few 
instances dilatation remains. 

cause of the ureteral dilatation in pregnancy has not been fiilly 
deixiabnined : pressure may be a contributory factor, but of greater 
impdttance is neurqg^^^nbstel^ at the lower end of the ureter 
ODW^parable to achalasia in othar oigans. 
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'* The obstruction at the lower end of the ureter and the resulting 
s^sis of urine probably account for the frequency of bacillus coli infec- 
tion. Apart from infection, the tension within the dilated ureter may 
be responsible for attacks like renal colic, or, by its effects of increasing 
the vascular tension in the kidneys, for attacks of Iwematuria. 

Hydronephrosis and Hydro-ureter with Obvious Cause of Obstruction. 
Obstructing .lesions which may give rise to unilateral hydronephrosis 
include stones in the kidney or ureter, stricture of the ureter, inflam- 
matory peri-ureteritis, and, rarely, tumours of the renal pelvis or of 
the ureter. Bilateral hydronephrosis may arise from urethral obstruc- 
tion due to stricture or to prostatic enlargement, from paralytic dilata- 
tion of the bladder, from long-continued prolajjse of the uterus, or from 
inflammatory infiltration of the broad ligaments. A calculus in the 
renal pelvis may cause intermittent obstruction at the pelvi-ureteral 
junction, and this is especially apt to occur when the stone is of small 
size. Large branched calculi, on the other hand, are not usual in hydro- 
nephrosis. Calculi associated with liydronephrosis usually remain 
small, as their growth is retarded as a result of the diminished amount 
of crystal-forming material in the urine. 

Calculi in the ureter may lead to hydronephrosis if the calculus gives 
rise to sufficient obstruction to raise the tension in the renal pelvis. 
The first noticeable change is in the renal pelvis and the calyces, but 
later the ureter above the stone becomes dilated and may reach the 
diameter of the thumb. Even minute calculi may give rise to sufficient 
obstruction to cause hydronephrosis. 

Hydronephrosis and Hydro^ureter without Obvious Cause of Obstruc* 
tion. This form of hydronephrosis is usually unilateral. It is very 
rare in infancy and it is usually found in subjects between twenty and 
forty years, although it may be much later before it comes under notice. 
It generally develops insidiously, and it may reach large size without 
obvious effects. When the kidney is examined at operation no cause 
for the hydronephrosis can usually be discovered ; such cases constitute 
the majority of examples of hydronephrosis, and receive the non- 
committal designation idiopathic hydronephrosis. It has been suggested 
that the underlying cause is long-continued faulty emptying of the 
renal pelvis due to inco-ordination of the neuro-muscular mechanism 
of the renal pelvis and the ureter. This explanation lacks full confirma- 
tion, but it seems to be the only one which accounts for the obstruction 
which precedes the dilatation. 

Unilateral hydro-ureter — megalo-ureter — with or without hydro- 
nephrosis, is sometimes present without demonstrable cause. The whole 
ureter is usually dilated, except the intra-vesical portion which is normal. 
The ureter is elongated and thick walled due to overgrowth of the cir- 
cular muscle coat. The condition is believed to be the counterpart of 
megacolon and is probably due to disturbance of the S3iinpathetic 
innervation of the distal end of the ureter resulting in exaggerated 
tonicity of the uretero-vesical sphincter. 

Aberrant Renal Vessels in relation to HydfoneiArosis. Pressure 
caused by abnormal renal vessels has often been blamed for the onset of 
hydronephrosis. At the hilum of the kidney the renal artery divides ^ 
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into three branches — ^two superior and one inferior. The inferior branch 
varies in its point of origin from the main stem ; it may leave the 
parent vessel at any point between the aorta and the hilum of the 
kidney, or it may even come directly from the aorta.' When the inferior 
vessel is abnormally situated it is in more intimate contact with the 
renal pelvis or with the uretei^ and at' its point of contact with these 
structures there may be fibrous thickening around the vessel. Hydro - 



Fio. 259. Hydroneplirosis. The renal pelvis is greatly dilated and the 
kidney is enlarged. On scetion, the calyces were Tound to be dilaled, 
but to a relatively small degree, and a considerable amount of secretory 
tissue remained. The ureter is of small calibre. No cause for the 
hydronephrosis was found. An abnormally placed artery passed close 
to the pelvi-ureteral junction to reach the inferior extremity of the 
kidney. 

{DepartfMfU of Surgery, University o Edinburgh.) 

nephrosis is sometimes found in association with such an abnormal 
vessel, and it is difficult or impossible to say whether the vessel is 
responsible for obstruction or not. It seems most likely that the vessel 
is implicated only after the pelvis dilates. 

Abnomial Renal Mobility and Hydronephrosis. Abnormal mobility 
of the kidney has been suggested as a common cause of hydronephrosis 
on account of the intermittc^nt ureteral obstruction to which it may 
give rise. Pyelographic examination has shown, however, that hydro- 
nephrosis aeldom develc^,' ev^ in cases of long standing abnormal 
renal mobility. Experimeb^Uy* was unable to produce hydro- 

nei^fosis in animals by sef^ting,^^ kidney and ureter from their 
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attachments, and hydronephrosis 
did not develop, even when the 
ureter was looped upon itself. 

Morbid Anatomy 

In the early stages of hydrone- 
phrosis the capacity of the pelvis 
of the kidney is increased but the 
kidney shows little change beyond 
slight flattening of the renal 
papillflc. The early changes are 
.portrayed" in a radiogram after 
injection of opaque media ; the 
resulting pyelogram shows dilata- 
tion of the renal pelvis, broaden- 
ing of the major calyces and loss 
of the “ cupping ” of the minor 
calyces {see Fig. 260 ). 

As the renal pelvis dilates the 
pel vi -ureteral junction may no 
longer be situated at the lowest 
part of the pelvis, and a valve- 
like spur may develop between 
the dependent part of the pelvis and the ureter. 

The ultimate form assumed by the hydronephrosis depends upon 
the normal relationship of the renal pelvis to the kidney substance. 
When most of the renal pelvis is situated outside the kidney (extra- 
renal type), the pelvis, less resistant than the kidney, dilates from 
increased tension and forms a more or less spherical fibrous sac on 
which rests the remains of the kidney. The kidney atrophies progres- 
sively and may finally be unrecognizable. When tlie pelvis is mostly 
enveloped by the kidney (renal type), dilatation occurs within the 
kidney and the major and minor calyces gradually enlarge at the 
expense of the kidney substance, which becomes compressed and 
thinned out over their surface, so that a multiloculated sac, which 
retains the shape of the kidney, is formed. Intermediate types may 
occur, depending on anatomical variations in the relationship of the 
kidney to its pelvis. 

As a hydronephrotic kidney increases in size it does so in the direction 
of least resistance, therefore it projects towards the peritoneum, which 
forms an investment for its anterior surface. On the right side it tends 
to displace the hepatic flexure downwards and medially, but on the left 
side the splenic flexure maintains its attachment to the parietes. It is 
very exceptional for a hydronephrosis to exert harmful pressure on the 
abdominal organs. 

A hydronephrosis is said to be o pen ” when urine escapes from it 
and “ cl osed ^ when the outflow ceases. An open hydronephrosis is 
liable to become completely obstnaoltiSd from time to time. This 
may be determined by the intal^ of; large draughts of fluid and it 



Pkj. 260 . Pyelogram of liglit-sidcfl 
hydronephrosis. The pelvis and all 
the ealyses are greatly dilated. Note 
the eharafd eristic broadening and 
clubbing of the calyces. 
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tnay give rise to attacks of pain in the loin and enlargement of the 
kidney. 

At cystoscopic examination it is often noted that the hydro- 
.ni^hrotic kidney secretes more copiously than the healthy one, as is 
evkienced by more frequent ureteral contractions, but the urine is 
n|p^^Ki|ute. In more advanced cases the escape of urine may be very 
infi^iienty and when obstruction is absolute meteral contractions 
cease. When a ureteral catheter is passed large quantities of urine 
are often withdrawn, and on injecting fluid into the renal pelvis its 
capacity ms^ be found to be greatly increased. In a large hydro- 
nephrosis thl^!^i^^ue fluid injected for diagnostic purposes may be so 
greatly diluted the fluid contents of the sac that no shadow may be 
portrayed radiiS^t^phicaUy. 

A hydronephrotic kidney on account of its size is more liable to 
injury than a norfnal one. Spontaneous rupture is recorded. 


STRICTURE OF THE URETER 

Stenosis of the ureter may be of congenital origin or it may be an 
acquired condition due to pathological processes affecting its walls. 

Congenital stenosis is relatively uncommon, and autopsy examina- 
tion of 1,200 infants by Englisch (in Vienna) showed that it was present 
in 65 cases ; the stenosis was situated at the upper end of the ureter 
in 84, at the lower end in 28, and about the middle of the ureter in 3. 
The stenosis may be due to persistence of a valve or fold of mucous 
membrane or to narrowing of a segment of the ureter. Any part of 
the ureter may be affected, but the commonest situations for such 
abnormalities are at the upper end, at the entrance to the bladder 
and at the point at which the ureter enters the pelvis minor. The degree 
of ureteral obstruction is very variable, but in some it is sufficient to 
lead to hydronephrosis. 

Acquired strictures of the ureter are very rare. They may result 
from cicatrization of an ulcer caused by an impacted calculus, from 
injury at opt.Tation, and from the infiltration of the ureteral wall by a 
malignant tumour of the colon or of the female pelvic organs. Occa- 
sionally ureteral strictxues are found in association with long-standing 
infection of the lower urinary tract, especially in association with 
urethral stricture. Strictures of the ureter have been observed 
after childbirth (so-called puerperal strictures). They are commonest 
on the right side and in the pelvic portion of the ureter near 
its termination in the bladder. They are believed to result from 
injury to the wall of the ureter in parturition, with subsequent 
repair by scar tissue. The hydro-ureter of pregnancy predisposes 
to their formation (see p. 614). 

The ureter at the site of a stricture is indurated by scar 
tissue. Usually all coats are involved and the muscle is re- 
placed by. fibrous tissue. Periureteral fibrosis may fix the 
ureter to the peritoneuUi. The lumen of the ureter at the strict 
Idle is i^uced and its epithelium is often of a squamous character. 
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The ureter above the stricture is 
dilated and slightly hypertrophied 
and may be tortuous. Stricture of 
the ureter tends to cause obstruc- 
tion of urinary outflow and hydro- 
nephrosis, and the stagnation of 
urine renders . the kidney more 
vulnerable to infection, especially 
by Bacillus coli, so that pyelitis is 
a common complication. 

Ureterocele. Ureterocele or 
ballooning of the intravesical 
' portion of the ureter into the 
bladder is a rare condition. The 
most important predisposing^ 
cause is narrowing of the ureteral 
orifice of either congenital or 
acquired origin. The prolapse 
may lead to interference with 
renal drainage. In the advanced 
stages the ureterocele sac may be 
very large and may cause blockage 
of the urethra during micturition. 
In women it may traverse the 
urethra and present at the vulva 
and give rise to incontinence. 


PYOGENIC INFECTION OF 
THE KIDNEYS 

The principal pyogenic infec- 
tions of the kidney of surgical 
importance are : (1) Pyelitis, in 

which the inflammation is chiefly 
restricted to the mucous membrane 
of the renal pelvis. (2) Pyeloneph- 
ritis, in which the inflammation 
involves both the renal pelvis and 
the parenchyma of the kidney. 
(8) Pyonephrosis, in which there 
is an added factor of obstruction 
to the outflow of urine, and 
(4) Hematogenous suppurative 
nephritis. 

Pyelitis 

This is a common infection. It 
affects women far more often than 
men, ahSTlt is especially common 



Fig. 261 f Hydronephrosis and hydro* 
ureter due to a fibrous stricture at the 
lowereudof the ureter. , 

(JBp eonftMT Mr. D, S, Mtddletmt,) 
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M a complication of pregnancy. In the great majority of cases it 
affects the right kidney. 

w^ay arise acutely and after a short period may undergo 
resolution, or it may arise insidiously and pursue a chronic course. 

Acute pyelitis is often sudden in onset and may be accompanied 
by severe constitutional disturbance with high temperature, rigors and 
vomiting. Since the urine is highly acid it may give rise to scalding 
pain on micturition. 

The pathological state is not fully understood, since for obvious 
reasons the opportunity rarely offers of examining a kidney in a state 
of simple pyelitis. It is presumed, however, that there is an inflam- 
matory reaction which is mainly evident in the rnucou^s membrane of 
the renal pelvis. Probably in all cases the renal parenchyma shares, to a 
limited extent, in the pathological changes. 

Chronic pyelitis may arise insidiously or may occur as a sequel to 
acute pyelitis. It is a common condition, and may be responsible for 
much chronic disability associated with pain over the affected kidney 
and frequency of micturition. The pathological changes are those of a 
chronic inflammation. The mucous membrane of t^e renal pelvis is 
thickened and somewhat jialc in colour, or in some cases it is thin and 
atrophic. The muscle coat of the renal pelvis and ureter is atrophic, 
and this change may lead to mild degrees of hydronephrosis, sometimes 
accompanied by dilatation of the ureter. 

In some cases in response to the chronic irritation the mucous 
membrane of tlie renal pelvis undergoes proliferative changes and 
assumes a squamous-ccll character — leukoplakia of the renal pelvis. 
This change, which is distinctly rare, has sometimes been found in 
kidneys containing calculi, presumably the result of the chronic irrita- 
tion. Leukoplakia of the renal pelvis is regarded by some as a pre- 
cancerous lesion. 

etiology of Pyelitis. Tlic infecting organism in pyelitis is generally 
a coliform bacillus, but the factors that determine its localization in the 
renal pelvis are not yet definitely established. It is well known that 
an apparently healthy kidney may allow organisms to pass from the 
blood stream into the urine, and it is established that B. coli is often 
“ excreted ” in this way. It seems probable, therefore, that in pyelitis 
the infection is haematogenoiis, and that! the determining factor is some 
local lesion which renders the renal pelvis unduly susceptible. 
Occasionally there is some obvious local lesion such as a stone or a 
'malformation of the kidney. In pregnancy pressure upon the right 
ureter by the enlarging uterus, or hydro-ureter from other causes 
{see p. 614), may, as a result of urinary stasis, predispose to 
pyelitis. 

Whilst the view generally held is that given above, it must be 
a^dmitted as afoossibility that the organisms are derived from the colon 
and reach the kidney directly or by way of the lymph vessels.^* Such a 
Ih^ry would also explain the frequency of pyelitis in women, who are 
esj^ially liable to colon sepsis, and in the right kidney, which lies so 
ci6i$tely related to the proximal ccdoit. 
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Pyelonephritis 

Here the infection attacks the renal parenchyma as well as the 
mucous membrane of the pelvis. The disease may be unilateral or 
bilateral, depending upon its manner of causation, and, in either case, 
it is considerably more serious than pyelitis. Clinically, it is associated 
with a high temperature, rigors, and great toxiemia ; and often it leads 
to uraemia and ends fatally. 

The kidney becomes swollen, engorged with blood and of a purple 
colour. At first, the inflammatory change is most obvious in the mucous 
membrane of the pelvis and calyces, which are intensely hypera^mic and 
oedematous. Later, small abscesses appear in the parenchyma of the 
kidney, first near one extremity of the organ, later in other parts, 
' Extending from the pelvis to the cortex there arc numerous faint 
greyish-yellow streaks of suppuration which mark the spread of infec- 
tion between the tubules of the medulla towards the capsule. Later, 
the abscesses increase in size and may become confluent or open at the 
renal pelvis, or they may spread towards the surface of the kidney and 
lead to suppuration in the perinephric tissues. 

AEtiology. The infecting orgaiiisnis in pyelonephritis are generally 
mixed. Coliform bacilli are often present along with staphylococci, 
strejrtococci, and sometimes B. proteus and other organisms."* Tn some 
cases the infection appears to be hsematogenous, and its onset may be 
determined by pre-existing disease of the kidney, for example, by 
nephrolithiasis or a tumour. In such circumstances pycIonef)liritis may 
be unilateral, though it is very apt to become bilateral. In the majority 
of cases, however, the infection is derived from the lower urinary tracit, 
whence it reaches the kidney, along the ureter or. n)orc probably, 
by way of the peri-ureteral lymph vessels. This ascending type 
of infection generally follows septic cystitis (consecutive suppurative 
nephritis)^ and is especially apt to occur when there is an obstruction 
to the outflow of urine, for example, by enlargement ol‘ the prostate or 
by stricture of the urethra. Such an obstruction affects both kidneys, 
and consequently pyelonephritis of this type is generally bilateral. The 
ascending infection is especially apt to follow operations on the bladder, 
even the passage of instruments, i 

Pyonephrosis 

In this condition there is an infection of the kidney and renal pelvis, 
and, in addition, a partial or complete obstruction to the outflow of 
urine. Pyonephrosis is to be distinguished from infection of a pre- 
existing hydronephrosis, though in the later stages the two conditions 
are somewhat similar. 

The infection in pyonephrosis is generally mixed. Coliform bacilli 
usually predominate, and give the pus a cha^acteristi(^ odour, and 
staphylococci, streptococci and B, protem are often present. 

The obstructing agent usually is a stone J(calculotis pyomphrosu) or 
less often a tumour of the kidney or renal pelvis. The stone is often of 
large size, filling the renal pelvis. In other cases a small stone is respon- 
sible, by obstructing the ureter or the pelvi-ureteral junction. Occa- 
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sionally a stone obstructing one of the major calyces gives rise to 
pyonephrosis limited to one part of the kidney. 

As a result of the infection the mucous membrane of the pelvis and 
calyces becomes inflamed and ulcerated. The parenchyma of the 
kidney becomes thinned by pressure and necrosis. Such parenchyma 
Bs remains is infiltrated by inflammatory products and often riddled 
' with small abscesses. The pelvis and calyces are greatly dilated, and 
contain pus mixed with alkaline, ammoniacal urine. Often there are 
secondary phosphate concretions. 

The renal pelvis is generally dilated, but rarely to the same extent as 
in hydronephrosis, for the thick, inflamed wall resists distension. 

Usually the obstruction to the outflow from the kidney is not 
complete, and consequently the urine contains quantities of pus and is 
generally foul smelling. Complete obstruction may supervene, however, 
and then the pyuria becomes less obvious, and coincidently the kidney 
becomes larger and more tender, and the constitutional effects become 
aggravated. 

Haematogenous Suppurative Nephritis 

In se^ticffimia and in pysemia multiple small abscesses may develop 
in the Sidney. They vary in size from a pin’s head to a cherry. They 
are usually situated in the renal cortex. 

^taphylococcal infection of the kidney is an occasional complication 
of such lesions as furunculosis, carbuncle and osteomyelitis. It occurs 
in adults and is nearly always unilateral, and, in a number of cases, is 
preceded by trauma to the kidney. The resulting lesion may take the 
form of an acute abscess in the cortex, but more often the suppurative 
process is subacute and is associated with multiple areas of necrosis — 
which if ag^egated form the carbuncle of the kidney. In the early 
stages there are multiple opaque foci in one part of the cortex, later 
these may fuse and give rise to a localized enlargement of the kidney. 
A perinephric abscess results from the outward extension of the suppura- 
tive process, but eruption into the renal pelvis is exceptional. 

This fonn of renal infection pursues a subacute course ; it is attended 
by rigors, sweating, and pain in the loin, and there may be considerable 
emaciation. Urinary symptoms are generally absent, and as the 
inflammatory process begins in the cortex of the kidney and remains 
confined to it, pus and organisms are not found in the urine. A peri- 
nephric abscess may be the most obvious feature and then the renal 
origin of the infection is often overlooked or it is not suspected. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE URINARY TRACT 

Tuberculous infection of the urinary tract is a local manifestation 
in a tuberou^s^^b^ the result of a systemic infection. The primary 
iource which may be active or quiescent, is either in the 

or less gland. Evidence, or a history of tuberculous 

eisew:h€gpe i8^%thcoming in at least 75% of cases, and, in the 
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sex, genital tuberculosis affecting the epididymis is present with 
wnsiderable frequency. 

The primary lesion in the urinary tract is almost invariably situated 
in one kidney, and since there is usually no evidence of haematogenous 
infection in other organs, it is generally presumed to be due to a solitary 
embolus of tubercle bacilli set free in the blood stream. It seems 
possible, however, that, in some cases at least, the renal lesion is due to 
the lighting-up of a latent miliary focus. 

Once established in the kidney, the disease tends to spread through- 
out the urinary tract, and eventually, if unchecked, involves the ureter, 
the bladder, and the remaining kidney. Tlie mode of spread of tuber- 
culosis in the urinary tract has been the subject of much speculation. 
Jt seems almost certain that the disease spreads from the kidney down 
the ureter to the bladder by direct continuity of tissue along the mucous 
membrane, and also in the peri-ureteral lymph vessels. It has been 
suggested that the bladder may be infected by organisms carried down 
in the urine, but this seems unlikely. The remaining kidney may be 
involved by further haematogenous infection, or by infection ascending 
from the bladder. Such an ascending infection may be conceived to 
occur by direct spread along the mucous membrane of the ureter, by 
way of the peri-ureteral lymphatics, or possibly even as a result of 
regurgitation of infected urine from the contracted bladder. In most 
cases it seems likely that spread by continuity of tissue is responsible. 

Tuberculosis of the Kidney 

Excluding acute miliary lesions, renal tuberculosis takes a chronic 
course. Although haematogenous, it is almost always confined at first 
to one kidney, and probably in about 80% it remains imilateral for 
several months, or even years. 

The earliest focus lies in the cortex, near one or other e:^ftremity of 
the kidney, rarely at its mid-part. By extension and ulceration the 
disease reaches the mucous membrane of a neighbouring calyx, whence 
it spreads to other parts of the renal pelvis. The renal parenchyma is 
invaded by tubercles, at first discrete, later confluent, and eventually 
the capsule is reached. Occasionally a cold abscess develops in the 
perinephric fat. 

It is important to recognize that all the early changes occur prin- 
cipally within the substance of the kidney and that the disease may 
be advanced before there are notable changes in the urine or othe^ 
pathological evidence of significance. 

Gross Appearance. In most cases the kidney is widely involved. 
The perinephric fat is oedematous, matted and adherent, so that the 
kidney is exposed with some difficulty. There may be tiny tubercles 
under the capsule or the surface may be raised in large nodular 
protuberances, while the kidney feels indurated or soft and perhaps 
fluctuant. , ,, 

On section of the extirpated kidney, the extent|[of the disease 
is seen to vary in different parts, being usually most advanced neair 
the renal pelvis at one extremity {see Fig. 262). The pelvis is usually 
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ulcerated, and its wall replaced by granulation tissue. When the 
disease is extensive the parenchyma is partly replaced by cavities, 
which are lined by caseous matter and granulation tissue and contain 
thick white pus. Extending towards the cortex are yellow lines which 
indicate secondary pathways of extension, and scattered throughout 
the kidney there may be many discrete tubercles. 

The wall of the ureter 



may be thick, infiltrated 
with tubercles, and 
fibrotic, its epithelial sur- 
face ulcerated and rough. 
The lumen of the ureter 
is sometimes obliterated 
by fibrosis, but often is 
dilated, forming a thick- 
walled, irregularly 
tortuous tube. 

Special Types of 
Lesion. In typical cases 
the progress of the 
disease is as described 
above, and the lesion 
may be designated 
tuberculous pyelonephritis 
{see Fig. 262). In other 
cases the progress is 
modified and other types 
of lesion may be re- 
cognized. If the ureter 
should become complete- 
ly obstructed, and the 
disease is of mild type, 
the pelvis and calyces 
become dilated with 


Fjo. 202. Tuberculosis of tlie kidney. The kidney 
is greatly enlarged. There are several cavities 
lined with tuberculous granulation tissue, com- 
municating with the renal pelvis, and all the 
calyces are affected by the ulcerative process. 
Numerous small tubercles are seen in the cortex 


turbid watery fluid — 
tuberculous hydroneph'to- 
sis. Sometimes a slow 
caseous process spreads 
through the entire kid- 


and medulla, and in the mucous membrane of 
the renal pelvis. 

{Department af Surgery, University of Edinburgh.) 


ney, which becomes a 
functionless multilocular 
sac completely filled with 


solid clieesy, material — tuberculous pyonephrosis or caseous kidney (see 
Fig, 268). fin these cases the ureter is often occluded, but since all 


secreting tissue is already destroyed the pelvis is not dilated but remains 


small... At this stage the disease not uncommonly becomes arrested, 
bacilli disappear from the urine and the symptoms subside. Such 


a sequestrated caseous mass often undergoes partial calcification, and 
on radiography casts a doise, iitegularly mottled shadow. 

SIgdflcaiice of ** Tobet^oitt BadUuria.” It has often been 
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observed in the course of progressive tuberculosis of any part of 
the body that the urine contains tubercle bacilli, vet the kidnov. 


subsequently examined at autopsy, 
been inferred that the kidney may 
excrete tubercle bacilli, yet remain 
free from disease. The accuracy 
of this observation, however, has 
been rendered very doubtful by the 
extensive researches of Medlar, who 
showed that by careful search 
tubercles are always to be found in 
such kidneys, though sometimes 
only after prolonged examination 
of serial sections. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the presence of bacilli in the 
urine is quite consistent with the 
absence of any gross lesion; an 
observation that emphasizes the 
difficulty of basing diagnosis solely 
on urinary examination. 

Tuberculosis of the Bladder 

Usually the bladder is infected 
from the kidney and ureter, less 
often from the seminal vesicles or 
the prostate. 

When derived from the kidney, 
the vesical infection begins at the 
corresponding ureteral orifice, and 
spreads thence over the trigone, 
and ultimately to the fundus. The 
earliest sign is oedema of the lips of 
the ureteral orifice ; in a short time 
this area becomes congested, and 
later small ulcers appear, which 
are shallow and haemorrhagic, with 


appears iiiuiffectcd, henee it has 



Fig. 208 . (fuscous tuberculosis of the 
kidney (tuberculous pyonephrosis). 
The renal pelvis is small and the 
ureter is occluded. The entire 
secretory tissue is replaced by large 
cavities containing caseous material. 

{Department of Suryery, Univereiiy of Edinburgh,) 


adherent tags of blood clot and pus ; eventually tubercles may be 
recognizable, though this is rare. Since the muscle of the ureteral 
wall is extensively involved it fails to contract during the passage of 
urine, and consequently one of the early signs visible on cystoscojiy is 
the cessation of the normal rhythmical contraction and parting of 
the lips of the orifice. Later, cicatricial contraction of the ureter 
causes retraction of the corresponding corner of the trigone, and the 
orifice forms a gaping circular pit — ^the so-called golf-hole ureter. 

As the disease progresses, the bladder wall becomes infiltrated with 
inflammatory exudate and cells ; it becomes thickened, contracted and 
inelastic, and its capacity is reduced from the normal of 800 c.cm. to as 
low as 50 c.cm. As a secondary effect, a certain degree of “ back pres- 
sure may develop, and may lead to hydronephrosis. This complica- 
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tion, afiFecting the function of the second kidney, is naturally of serious 
import. 


TUMOURS OF THE KIDNEY 

Malignant tumours of the kidney belong to two principal classes : 
(1) the adenocarcinoma or hypernephroma, a tumour affecting adults 
and arising in the renal parenchyma ; (2) the adenosareoma (mixed 
or embrl^onic tumour) of infants and young children. 

Tumours arise also from the epithelial lining of the renal pelvis 
(see p. 681). 


Adenocarcinoma ; Hypernephroma 

Practically all malignant epithelial tumours arising in the renal 
parenchyma conform closely to one general type, of striking appearance, 
characteristic morpholog>% and uniform behaviour. They are bulky, 
irregularly lobulated tumours, which may be *firm, solid and of grey 
or yellow colour, but often undergo softening, cyst formation, and 
discoloration by extravasated blood. They invade the kidney substance 
gradually, and show a great tendency to metastasize by the blood 
stream. 

In the past, attempts have been made to distinguish in this group 
two varieties — hypernephroma^ of adrenal origin, and adenocarcinoma, 
derived from the tubules of the kidney. The distinction has 
been made principally upon histological grounds, according as the 
tumour resembles the adrenal cortex or contains tubules and papillae 
more suggestive of a renal origin. It seems probable, however, that this 
distinction has little foundation and should be discarded. Variations 
undoubtedly occur in different tumours, but they are variations of 
degree, and often the same tumour varies in different parts. The 
question is one of histology, and most histologists now follow Nicholson 
in regarding the tumours as renal adenocarcinoma (see also p. 628). 

Tumours of this class affect men more often than women, usually 
between the ages of thirty and fifty years. They arise in the cortex 
and adjacent parts of the medulla, or rarely in one of the pyramids ; 
commonly at one extremity of the kidney, especially the upper 
one. At first the tumour is circumscribed and rounded, lying entirely 
within the renal parenchyma. With increase in size it encroaches 
upon and ulcerates into the calyces of the renal pelvis, and dissemi- 
nates to distant sites. The unaffected portion of the kidney, dwarfed 
by comparison, is perched upon the tumour ; and the renal pelvis and 
calyces are deformed or obliterated (see Fig. 264). The tumour has an 
imperfect capsule of condensed renal tissue, and broad fibrous trabe- 
culas subdivide it into numerous lobules. Near its centre the tumour 
is often solid, of firm consistence and bright yellow colour. Around this 
^c^tral core tkto tumour is partly solid, partly excavated by cyst-like 
spaces, sonie of which bright yellow, whilst others are discoloured 
to various shades of orange iaii red. 

. ^IjHomcoplc TbU Vjpes somewhat in different tumours 
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and in different parts of the same tumour, but the general picture is a 
fairly characteristic one. The cells superficially resemble those of the 
adrenal cortex, being cuboidal or columnar, though often modified in 
shape by mutual pressure. Their nuclei are small, rounded and deeply 
stained ; their cytoplasm is abundant and either clear or slightly 
granular. In the fresh state, before being subjected to fat solvents, the 



Fio. 2(54. Adenocarcinoma (hypernephroma) of the kidney. The tumour 
occupies the lower pole of the kidney and projects into the renal pelvis. 
There are numerous small cysts and areas of necrosis and haemorrhage. 

{DepartmerU of Surgery, Univereity of Sdinhirgh.) 

cells are filled with a soluble material containing glycogen, cholesterol, 
and fats. They are disposed in sheets or in long columns, or in solid 
masses, bounded by delicate trabeculse or connective tissue. The 
columns of cells are intimately related to blood vessels, which are large 
and thin-walled. Generally, the cellular masses are solid, with no 
visible acini, but sometimes there ^ irregular spaces, tubular clefts 
or papillary formations. 
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Spread of the Tumour. The tumour progresses slowly at first, 
but finally it encroaches upon the calyces of the renal pelvis, and 
leads to ha;maturia. The quantity of blood lost is often consider- 
able and clots may form in the renal pelvis, causing colicky pains 
during their descent within the ureter. 

Tumours of the kidney have a remarkable tendency to spread along 
the lumen of the renal vein, which is sometimes choked by tumour 
tissue, and the growth may extend by continuity, even into the heart 
and lungs. Rarely a mass in the left renal vein obstructs the 
testicular vein and leads to a certain degree of varicocele and to 

pain in the testis. 

Distant metastases 
develop most often in 
the lungs and in bones. 
Pain in the chest or 
ha?moptysis, or a 
pathological fracture 
due to a bone meta- 
stasis, may be the first 
indication of the malig- 
nant process. Not 
infrequently a single 
metastasis appears at 
a moderately early 
stage of the disease, 
some time before 
general dissemination 
occurs. 

Nature of the 
Tumour. The nature 
of the tumour has been 
a much debated sub- 
ject. Until compara- 
tively recent years the 
field has been held 
by the theory of von Grawitz, who considered that the tumour is 
of adrenal origin— a hyiiernephroma— and that it arises from displaced 
portions of adrenal tissue within the substance of the kidney. This 
theory is based upon two principal considerations : (1) that “rests” 
of adrenal tissue are present sometimes under the capsule or in the 
cortex of the kidney, (2) that tumours of, this type closely resemble 
adrenal tissue in their gross appearance, in their architecture, and in 
the characteristics of their individual cells. 

Von Grawitz’s theory has been assailed on numerous occasions, and 
Nicholson, in a masterly review of the whole subject, brought convincing 
evidence against it, which may be summarized as follows : (1) adrenal 
rests are not confined to the kidneys, but occur often in the broad 
ligaments, in the retroperitoneal tissues, and elsewhere, whereas 
“ hypernephromata ” are almost invariably intrarenal ; (2) the architec- 
ture of these tumours is no indication of their origin, but results from 



Fio, 205. Adenocarcinoma (hypernephroma) of the 
kidney, x 110. The tumour is composed of solid 
masses of cells, witli small, deeply staining nuclei 
and abundant clear protoplasm. Note the large 
thin-wallcd blood space. 

(Laborafory of Royal College nf Rhynidans of Edinburgh,) 
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the mutual pressure of swollen hydropic cells ; (8) the individual cells 
— with their content of glycogen and fat — though very like adrenal cells 
are not unlike cells in other situations ; (4) true tumours of adrenal 
cortex, arising in the adrenal gland, almost alwa5^s have a very obvious 
effect upon the secondary sexual characteristics, and lead to sexual 
precocity with virilism, whereas no such biological action has been 
observed in assdciation with such a tumour in the kidney. 

As a compromise between these opposing views, many attempts 
have been made to identify different types of tumour, some of adrenal, 
others of renal origin, but such a subdivision, as has already bctn 
pointed out, is beset by many ditriculties, and has not b<‘t‘u wiilely 
adopted. At present 
g<»ieral opinion favours 
the view expressed by 
Nicholson, that the 
tumour is an adeno- 
carcinoma derived from 
cells of the renal 
tubules. 

Renal Adenosarcoma 

(Nephroblastoma ; 

Embryoma) 

This rare tumour 
occurs in childhood, 
practically never after 
the seventh year. It 
forms a rounded or 
nodular mass, which 
may attain great size, 
replacing the entire 
kidney, displacing the 
viscera and expanding 
the whole abdomen. 

The tumour arises 
in the substance of the 
kidney and is of bluish- white or pale grey colour. The blood supply 
is poor, with scanty thin-walled vessels, and consequently the tumour 
is liable to undergo necrosis with haemorrhages, zones of softening, 
and the formation of cyst-like cavities. 

The tumour is not encapsuled, and it invades the renal paren- 
chyma and destroys it, so that in the later stages little trace of normal 
tubules may remain. The ureter, when tracfcd upwards, merges into 
the tumour mass. The renal pelvis is compressed and obliterated but 
its cavity is not actually invaded, and consequently haematuria and 
other evidence of a urinary disorder are frequently lacking. 

The tumour spreads by direct invasion of adjacent structures to 
the peritoneum, omentum, and retroperitoneal tissues. Occasionally 
secondary deposits appear in the opposite kidney, in the lungs or 
other viscera. 



Fig. 2(>«. Aclciiocarcinoina (liypcTiifphnmui) of 
the kidney. X 450. Tlie tumour is composed of 
solid masses of large rounded cells, with small 
nuclei and very clear protoplasm. On the left is 
a thin-w'alled blood vessel. 

{Laboratory of Royal College of Phynicuim of Ediftburgh.) 
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The microscopic structure is that of a mixed tumour in which 
sarcomatous elements preponderate. The greater part of the tumour 

is made up of round 
or spindle-shaped cells, 
lying in a scanty 
delicate matrix, but in 
places there are glaad- 
like collections of 
columnar or cubical 
cells, arranged in ir- 
regular acini, and oc- 
casionally , there are 
islands of cartilage and 
of plain muscle fibres. 

The origin of the 
tumour is not clear. 
It is generally accepted 
that the tumour is 
derived entirely from 
mesoderm, from some 
misplaced embryonic 
rudiment. Some 
authorities have as- 
cribed it to vestiges of 
the mesonephros or of 
the metanephros, but 
its structure suggests an even earlier origin. According to Wilms, it 
is derived from misplaced portions of a myotome, or primitive body 
segment, which normally gives rise to a whole excretory apparatus. 
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Fig. 267. Nephroblastoma, x 150. Columimr-eeU 
acini are set in a struma of spindle cells. 

{By eourlety of Prof, J, W. S, Blacklook,) 


Other Tumours of the Kidney 

\ Sarcoma of the kidney is extremely rare; it presents no special 
features differing from sarcoma elsewhere. 

Simple tumours of the kidney are relatively common, though rarely 
of any clinical significance. Lipoma, fibroma and angioma have been 
described. Adenoma occurs, usually in adults and in small granular 
cirrhotic kidneys. Microscopically, it reproduces the structure of the 
renal tubules. It usually forms small, encapsuled, pale yellow tumours, 
but occasionally grows to considerable size. 


TUMOURS OF THE RENAL PELVIS 

Tumours of the renal pelvis are far less common than kidney 
tumours,' and tliey differ from them in appearance, structure and 
behaviour. The renal pelvis, derive from a diverticulum of the Wolffian 
duct, is related more closely to the bladder than to the kidney ; and in 
many respects its tumours resemble vesical tumours. 

Two main varieties of tumour arise in the renal pelvis, angioma and 
tumour. 
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Angioma. Angioma is a benign tumour of rare occurrence, with the 
pathological features of angioma in other parts of the body (see p. 285). 
It arises most often in relation to one of the renal jjyramids, and is of 
small size, rarely larger than a pea. It is of surgical importance on 
account of its tendency to ulcerate and cause ha^maturia. 

Epithelial Tumours. Epithelial tumours are of greater importance. 
They arise from the transitional epithelium and have the characters of 
a papilloma or carcinoma. For convenience of description three forms 
are recognized : (1) papilloma, (2) papillary carcinoma, (3) epidermoid 
carcinoma. It should be understood, however, that, just as in the 
corresponding tumours of the bladder, there is no clear distinction 
between the different types, and intermediate forms may be recognized 



Fig. 268 . Papillary carcinoma of the renal pelvis. The tumour is composed 
of round^ cells with hyperchiomatic nuclei, supported on delicate 
strands of connective tissue. There is a definite papillomatous arrange- 
ment. 

(Department of Surgery, Univereity of Edinburgh,) 

in continuous gradation between the simple papilloma and the malig- 
nant carcinoma. A tumour may be of simple appearance in one part, 
malignant in another. ' Moreover, a tumour of long duration and there* 
fore presumably simple at first may later undergo malignant change. 
This change is most apt to develop in middle-aged or elderly subjects. 

Papilloma. A papillojna is composed of delicate branching processes 
of connective tissue surmounted by transitional epithelium. It projects 
into the renal pelvis and tends to be pedunculated. When so situated as 
to cause partial obstruction of the ureter it gives rise to hydronephrosis. 
The tumour is very vascular and bleeds readily, leading to profuse and 
usually painless haematuria. A striking characteristic of the tumour is 
a tendency to disseminate to the ureter and even to the bladder, giving 
rise to daughter tumours similar in appearance to the pArent growth. 
In such cases there is sometimes no demonstrable continuity between 
the primary and secondary tumours, and it is generally supposed that 
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the dissemination results from the implantation of tumour cells carried 
in the urine. 

Papillary Carcinoma, A papillary carcinoma is more common than 
a simple papilloma in the renal pelvis. It is a bulky growth, which 
projects into the cavity of the renal pelvis and, in addition, infiltrates 
its wall. On the surface the growth may be covered with delicate 
vascular processes, but in the deeper part it is solid and sessile. The 
tumour infiltrates slowly and may invade the renal parenchyma. For a 
considerable time it may remain limited within the capsule of the 



Fiu. 209. Epidermoid cuiieer of the renal pelvis invading the kidney. 
Removed from a woman aged seventy-four years. 

{Dapartmetit of Surgery, University of Edinburgh,) 


kidney and ureter, but eventually it tends to transgress this boundary 
and to involve the perirenal tissues. Ultinvitely, it may metastasize 
to the regional lymph glands and to the viscera. 

A papillary carcinoma is very apt to obstruct the ureter and to 
give rise to hydronephrosis. The tumour may spread by implantation 
OT by surface extension to any part of the hydronephrotic sac, so that 
finally the kidney may be represented by a thin shell of parenchyma 
enclosing a cavity occupied by the cauliflower-like growth. Infection 
by blood-borne organisms may occur. 

Epidermoid Carcinoma, An epidermoid carcinoma is not entirely 
distinct from papillaiy carcinoma, and commonly a single specimen 
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presents combined features. As the title epidermoid indicates, it lias 
many of the characters of a squamous-cell carcinoma (epithelioma). 
Typically, an epidermoid tumour tends to be flat, sessile and infiltrating, 
and it invades the perirenal tissues and metastasizes to lymph glands. 
Microscopically, the striking feature is the presence of squamous 
cells arranged in alveolar formation, somewhat as in skin carcinoma 
but lacking the cell nests so frequently found in that tumour. The 
occurrence of squamous cells in tumours derived Irom transitional 
epithelium is an interesting histological p(*eiiliarity, which is generally 



Fid. Epidermoid cancer of the renal pelvis. Solid columns of 

malignant epithelial cells are invading the medulla of the kidney. 

{Department of Surgery, University of Bdinlmrgh.) 

presumed to result from a pre-existing leukoplakia of the renal pelvis 
{see p. 620). In about 50 % of the cases 
arisen as a comidication of renal calculus. 

TUMOURS OF THE URETER 

Primary tumours of the ureter are exceptionally rare. In general 
they resemble the epithelial tumours of the renal pelvis, and papilloma, 
papillary carcinoma and epidermoid carcinoma are recognized. They 
may be responsible for intermittent or persistent haematuria and may 
lead to hydronephrosis. 

Secondary tumours of the ureter are more common. The ureter is 
invaded frequently by tumours of the cervix uteri, colon, bladder or 
prostate, or by metastatic growths in the retroperitoneal or pelvic 
lymph glands. Occasionally the ureter becomes the seat of secondary 
gro^hs from tumours of the renal pelvis. 

URINARY CALCULUS 

This is an age-old disease, and its history goes back to the earliest 
periods of civilization. Urinary stones were known to the ancient 
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Egyptians, and have been found in mummies several thousand years 
old, and the operation of ‘‘ cutting for stone ” was practised several 
centuries before the Christian era. It would appear that at present the 
incidence of stone in the bladder is steadily decreasing, and in Britain 
this condition is much less prevalent now than during last century. 
The frequency of stone in the kidney and ureter, on the other hand, has 
shown an apparent increase, which is doubtless accounted for by 
improved methods of diagnosis. 

Mode of Formation of Calculi. The urine contains a number of 
crystalline substances, which are held in heavily supersaturated solution 
through the protective action of colloids, such as mucin and chondroitin- 
sulphuric-acid. Under certain circumstances the crystalloids are 
precipitated, and if at the same time the colloids become modified, 
losing their solvent action and acquiring a kind of adhesive property, 
the precipitated crystals are bound together to form stones. 

Thus it may be stated as a general principle that urinary stones are 
composed of crystalloid particles bound together by colloids. The two 
elements, crystalloid and colloid, are equally essential, for crystalloids 
alone, when precipitated, pass freely to the exterior, and for calculus- 
formation the adhesive properties of colloids are required. 

The solution of both crystalloids and colloids is influenced to a large 
extent by the hydrogen-ion concentration of the urine. It seems likely 
that variations in this reaction play an important part in the formation 
of urinary calculi. 

It is thus evident that the formation of calculi may result from an 
increase in the crystalloids excreted in the urine, from diminution, 
qualitative or quantitative, in the supporting, colloids, or from an 
alteration in the hydrogen-ion concentration. Doubtless in many 
cases all these factors play a part. 

Formerly it was thought that a diet rich in oxalates was responsible 
for the formation of oxalate stones, whilst one rich in purines was 
responsible for uric acid and urate stones. The present tendency, how- 
ever, is against this view, for whilst undoubtedly a diet of oxalate-rich 
foodstuffs predisposes to the passage of oxalate crystals (oxaluria) it 
does not seem to lead to stone formation. 

An increase in the blood calcium, with a consequent increased output 
of calcium in the urine, is one of the most important predisposing 
factors. In some cases a deficiency of phosphorus by altering the 
calcium-phosphorus ratio has a similar effect. 

The increased blood calcium may be due to excessive intake of 
calcium or lack of phosphorus in the diet ; probably the geographical 
incidence of urinary calculus is due in part to a local excess of calcium 
in the water and soil. Or the increased blood-calcium may be due to an 
increased absorption of calcium from the intestines, the diet being 
normal; such increased absorption may be influenced by excessive 
administration of vitamin D. Thirdly, the increased blood calcium may 
be a result of withdrawal of calcium from the skeleton. This is seen in 
its most severe form in osteitis fibrosa, in which as a result of para- 
tfayni^d over^ion the whole skeleton is decalcified. In this condition 
calcUlns ,is a common Complication. A similar withdrawal of 
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calciiun from the skeleton is seen to a smaller extent in any chronic bone 
afiFection and even as a result of prolonged decubitus. Thus urinary 
calculus is a not uncommon complication in tuberculosis of bones and 
joints treated by prolonged recumbency. It may even follow fractures 
requiring prolonged treatment in bed. 

The solvent properties of the colloids are also influenced by a 
number of factors, which are of significance in the aetiology of calculus. 
Any local lesion causing urinary stasis predisposes to calculi, which are 
thus common in the bladder behind an enlarged prostate or a urethral 
stricture, or in malformations such as horse-shoe kidney. 

High concentration of the urine may be a factor, and is probably 
responsibly for the frequency of calculi in such tropical regions as 
Northern Africa, Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia and India. 

Infection of the urine is a well-established factor in the ajtiology of 
phosphatic stones. Urea-splitting organisms such as staphylococci are 
especially important in this respect. Infection by bilharzia (schistoso- 
miasis) is one factor responsible for the frequency of calculi in Egypt. 

Finally, the solvent properties of the colloids are greatly influenced 
by lack of vitamin A of animal origin. M*Carrison, whose observations 
have done much to throw light on the problem of calculus formation in 
India, has pointed out that the diet in that region is largely deficient 
in this essential vitamin. He has, moreover, produced urinary calculi 
in rats by feeding them on deficient diets, consisting of wholemeal flour, 
Indian millet or oatmeal. The stone formation in these experiments 
was assisted by adding calcium to the diet, but could be prevented by 
adding milk, butter or cod-liver oil. It seems likely that the prevalence 
of bladder stones in children in former days was due to a similar vitamin 
deficiency. 

It is interesting to observe that in many cases of urinary calculus 
several of the above-mentioned factors may jointly be incriminated. 
Thus in “ recumbency urinary calculi ” such as are not uncommon in 
patients treated by recumbency during long periods for bone tuber- 
culosis, fractures, etc., there may be evidence of generalized skeletal 
decalcification due to the immobilization and additional localized 
decalcification at the site of disease or injury, whilst in addition there is 
stagnation of the urine in the renal pelvis. In some cases also addi- 
tional setiological factors are to be found in high concentration of the 
urine caused by insolation and low fluid intake, hypovitaminosis D, 
and infection of the urine. 


Types of Calculi 

It is necessary to distinguish two principal varieties, primary and 
secondary stones. Primary stones are those that arise in an apparently 
healthy urinary tract and that , are composed of substances present in 
the urine normally or as a result of metabolic disorders. Primary 
stones occur in acid urine. They require no preformed nuclei, but appear 
to arise from the slow precipitation of crystalloids in a colloid magHUu 
Primary stones are usually composed of oxalates or of uric acid, rarely 
of cystin. Secondary stones arc those that result from inflammation--*.. 
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bacterial or aseptic — and tHeir formation rf^uires a preformed nucleus, 
which may be a primary stone, a foreign body, a clump of organisms, or 
a ihass of inflammatory exudate. Since their development depends 
upon the liberation of ammonia from urea, they are found in alkaline 
urine. Secondary stones are almost invariably composed of ammonium- 
magnesium phosphate (triple phosphate). 

Oxalate Calculi. Calcium oxalate is a normal constituent of the 
urine, approximately 15 to 20 mgm. being excreted daily in health. It is 
derived principally from the food, and after the ingestion of foods rich 
in oxalates it may be precipitated from the urine in crystalline form. 
Of the foods rich in oxalates the most common are rhubarb, spinach 
and asparagus ; strawberries arc of ill-repute in this respect, but without 
reason, for their oxalate content is less than that of potatoes. The 
absorption of oxalates from food depends to some extent upon the gastric 
acidity, and patients who suffer from Jiyperchlorhydria are especially 
prone to oxaluria. 

Oxalate calculi are extremely hard. They may be smooth and 
rounded, or nodular like mulberries. Often they are of irregular shape 
and covered with sharp spicules. These pliysical characteristics modify 
the course and effects of oxalate calculi. The stones arise in the renal 
pelvis or calyces, and like other small stones similarly placed they are 
liable to be propelled down the ureter ; but whereas stones of other 
composition usually pass rapidly into the bladder the rough-surfaced 
oxalate stones frequently become impacted in the ureter. In any 
position they irritate the mucous membrane and excite an outpouring 
of lymph and blood which renders them black or dark brown. The 
irritation is apt to lead to infection or to degenerative changes in 
the kidney, and the outpouring of lymph or inflammatory exudate 
favours secondary deposition of layers of phosphatic material. 

Calculi of Uric Acid and Urates. Almost 1 mgm. of uric acid is 
excreted daily in the urine. It is partly of exogenous origin, from 
meat and other foods, and partly endogenous from the breaking 
down of tissues. In the lower animal kingdom and in birds and 
reptiles, uric acid forms the chief vehicle for excretion of nitrogen, 
but in higher animals and in man this function is assumed principally 
by urea. 

Stones of uric acid and urates may arise in the renal pelvis or the 
bladder. They are hard but smooth, yellov'^ or brown in colour, and 
usually rounded or oval. They may attain large size, and if situated 
in the renal pelvis may become moulded to the shape of that cavity. 
Stones are rarely composed of uric acid alone ; commonly there is an 
admixture of urates, and not infrequently there are traces of calcium 
oxalate. Occasionally in children stones are composed chiefly of 
ammonium urate ; they are yellow, soft and friable. 

Cystiii Calculi. Cystin calculi, though uncommon, are of especial 
interest from their close relationship to a metabolic disorder. Cystin 
is an amino-acid with a high sulphur content ; in normal subjects 
the sulphur is oxidized completely and is excreted as sulphates, but in a 
small proportion of persons some inborn error of metabolism ” causes 
tl^ ey^n to apf^r in i3xe urine xmchanged. In the urine it is deposited 
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as flat, colourless, hexagonal crystals, easily recognized on micro- 
scopic examination. After the urine has stood for some time the sul- 
phur may become combined as hydrogen sulphide, and this is recog- 
nizable by its smell. 

Cystinuria is usually a familial disorder, and may be present 
throughout life. Only a small proportion, about 2%, of the subjects of 
cystinuria develop stones, but in this small minority the tendency to 
stone formation is very great. The stones often appear in childhood 
and are multiple, and after their removal by operation otluTs tend to 
form. They are moderately hard, with smooth surface, and of yellow, 
waxy appearance. On exposure to light and air they gradually darken 
to an olive-green colour. Cystin stones usually form in the renal pelvis 
^,nd calyces, and when small they readily pass down the ureter to llu' 
bladder. 

Phosphatic Calculi. Normal urine contains phosphates derived 
from the breaking down of tissues rich in phosphorus and, to a less 
extent, from absorption in food ; but pliosphatic stones are not com- 
posed of these substances but of triple phosphate (ammonium- 
magnesium phosphate), of whi(!h only a trace is normally present. 
The conversion of the phosphates present in health into triple phosphates 
depends upon the liberation of ammonium carbonate from urea, and as 
this process is often due to the decomposition of urea by micr(»- 
organisms it follows that phosphatic stones are frecpjcntly the result of 
a urinary infection. 

Phosphatic stones are grey or of a dirty white colour and may be 
moderately hard or soft and friable ; they are always deposited around 
some preformed nucleus, such as primary oxalate or urate stone 
or a foreign body ; often they attain large size and they form the 
majority of “ stag-horn ” and other large irregular calculi in the 
kidneys, ureter or bladder. Moreover, since they often arise from 
staphylococcal or streptococcal infections that resist treatment, recur- 
rence after operation is common. The second kidney also may bc(!omc 
affected. 

Rare Constituents of Stones. Xanthin, like cystin, is a product of 
abnormal metabolism, but stones containing more than a trace of 
xanthin are excessively rare. Calcium carbonate often takes part in the 
formation of phosphatic calculi and may rarely be the predominant 
constituent of a stone. Indigo^ derived from indol, is occasionally 
found, and if present in quantity it may impart its colour to the 
stone. So-called fibrin stones, small putty-like musses found in grossly 
infected kidneys, arise from the inspissation of old blood clot or an 
inflammatory exudate. Rarely bacteria form the principal constituents 
of small soft concretions. 


Stones in the Kidney 

The majority of urinary stones are formed in the kidney. Tliey are 
usually single, less commonly multiple, and are formed in the calyces 
or in the renal pelvis, never in the parenchyma. Usually they lie 
in the lower major calyx and may remain there through life or they 
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may travel to the ureter and the bladder. The stones may retain 
their purity, but often, from irritation and inflammatory change, they 
become coated with phosphates. At first a renal calculus is rounded or 
oval, but in its growth it may become moulded to the shape of a calyx 
or a portion of the renal pelvis ; phosphatic stones often form a complete 
cast of the pelvis and calyces — the so-called stag-horn stone. 

Any renal calculus, but especially one associated with obstruction 
to the flow of urine, may lead to gross pathological changes in the 
kidney — interstitial fibrosis, hydronephrosis, pyelonephritis and pyo- 
nephrosis. Of infective complications those from staphylococci and 
streptococci are the most dangerous, for these are urea-splitting 
organisms which render the urine alkaline and lead to extensive 
phosphatic precipitation. Not infrequently also the organisms tend 
to infect the other kidney and to produce similar changes there. 

Stones in the Ureter 

Stones in the ureter always originate as renal stones which have been 
arrested during descent, and they are usually oxalate stones which, 
from their irregular shape, are particularly liable, to become impacted. 
Impaction usually occurs at one of the sites of normal narrowing, near 
the entrance to the bladder, at the crossing of the iliac vessels, or at 
the pelvi-ureteral junction (in that order of frequency). When 
impacted, a stone ulcerates the mucosa, so that it may lead to subse- 
quent fibrosis. Sometimes the ulcer deepens so that the stone comes 
to lie in a pocket in the periureteral tissues, and no longer obstructs the 
flow of urine. At first a ureteral stone maintains its original shape and 
composition, but it rapidly becomes encrusted with phosphates, and it 
then becomes elongated, conforming to the shape of the ureter. 

Sometimes the ureter is completely obstructed, but usually a 
certain amount of urine can reach the bladder ; in either case the ureter 
above dilates and hydronephrosis develops. If the obstruction is not 
soon relieved the renal parenchyma becomes thinned out, fibrous and 
functionless. Experimentally, it is found that the kidney will not 
recover after a complete obstruction of longer than Lwu ur three weeks ; 
particularly is this so if the other kidney is able to compensate for the 
loss ; but if the second kidney is diseased, the first may recover to 
some extent (renal counterbalance). 

If a stone lies in the ureter without causing much obstruction there 
may sometimes be an increased flow of urine from that side, possibly 
from reflex stimulation or more probably from chronic interstitial 
change in the kidney. A ureteral stone causes colicky pains during 
its descent, and dull pains in the loin from over^distension of the renal 
pelvis ; it may give rise also to local pain in the lower quadrant of 
the abdomen, and on the right side this, with reflex boarding of the 
muscles, may simulate appendicitis. Frequency of micturition may be 
present, from irritation of the ureter and consequent reflex stimulation. 

Stones in the Bladder 

Stones may originate in the bladder or they may reacli it from the 
kidpey# As in the kidney, stones originating in the bladder may be 
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of primary or secondary type. Primary stones may torm in a perfectly 
healthy bladder, but are rather more common where there is some 
obstruction to the passage of urine, from prostatic enlargement or 
other cause. Secondary stones are much more common, especially 
when cystitis is present. They are composed principally of triple 
phosphates, deposited upon a nucleus such as a primary stone, 
or a mass of inflammatory exudate. In rare instances the nucleus is 
formed by objects introduced along the urethra, and hairpins, lead 
pencils or even portions 
of catheters have been 
responsible. Similarly 
ligatures of catgut or 
sflk may originate stone 
formation. 

Not infrequently 
large stones resulting 
from secondary deposi- 
tion on a primary cal- 
culus are laminated, and 
layers principally com- 
posed of phosphates 
alternate with those 
of other substances. A 
classical example was 
the stone of Napoleon 
III., which consisted of 
laminae of uric acid 
alternating with phos- 
phates. At that time 
all stones were thought 
to arise from disordered 
metabolism, and the 
alternation of laminae 
was believed to follow 
changes in the amount 
of purin bodies or of 
phosphates consumed at 
different times ; the 
layers of uric acid were 
attributed to the ample dietary of the Paris season, and the phosphatic 
deposits to the waters of Vichy consumed during the annual “ cure.” 
A more probable explanation, however, though less picturesque, is 
that the phosphatic laminae were attributable to recurring exacerba- 
tions of cystitis. 



Fig. 271. Multiple renal calculi composed of uric 
acid and urates. A calculus of similar composition 
impacted at the pelvi-ureteral junction had led 
to hydronephrosis. 

(Department oj Surgery, Unirereiiy oj Edinburgh,) 


Stones in the Urethra 

Stones in the urethra are usually migratory stones that have passed 
from the kidney or bladder ; they lodge in the urethra near one 
of the sites of normal narrowing, either in the prostatic urethra or. 
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close to the external meatus ; when impacted they become coated 
with phosphates and assume an elongated shape. Occasionally stones 
originate in the urethra, but only in the presence of a stricture 
and infection. They obstruct the flow of urine and lead to bilateral 

hydronephrosis, often with infection. 
Sometimes the stone ulcerates 
through the urethral mucosa and 
comes to lie in a shallow diverticulum, 
and it may lead to extravasation 
of urine and to a flstula. Occasionally 
a stone impacted in the female 
urethra may ulcerate into the 
vagina, and may remain* there for 
many years. Such a stone (the 
so-called vaginal stone) may attain 
considerable size from the accretion 
of phosphates, and may assume an 
elongated shape. A radiogram may 
demonstrate a central laminated 
portion, the source of the stone. 

ANURIA 

Anuria — the arrest of secretion 
of urine — ^may occur in many 
different circumstances, and, accord* 
iiig to the nature of the conditions 
causing it, three types are recognized : 
(1) pre-renal, (2) renal, and (8) post- 
renal. 

(1) Pre-renal anuria is usually 
due to circulatory changes that 
interfere with filtration of fluids from 
the blood as it passes through the 
glomeruli. The blood pressure in 
the glomerular vessels is normally 
about 90 mm. of mercury, and if 
the general arterial pressure falls far 
below this level renal secretion ceases. Pre-renal anuria arises in any 
state associated with sustained reduction of blood pressure, for example, 
in severe shock, or in anhydrsemia from excessive loss of fluids by the 
skin or bowel. It may occur after spinal anaesthesia, and in this case 
the anuria is transient and passes off when the blood pressure is restored 
to normal. 

(2) Renal anuria is due to destructive changes in the secretory 
epithelium of the kidney. It occurs in most typical form in acute 
nephritis^ in poisoning by phosphorus or by corrosive sublimate, which 
cause nebrosis of the kidney, or in eclampsia and acute yellow atrophy 
ofthel^ei*. 

A, aimiewhat simile form of ahmia may occur from the precipitation 



Fig. 27*2. Multiple renal ciileuli 
composed of uric acid and urates. 
The stones lie in the renal pelvis 
and the lower calyces, and have 
given rise to an extreme degree of 
hydronephrosis of the intra-renal 
type. Note that some of the stones 
are faceted by mutual pressure. 

(Department of Surgery t University oj 
Edinburgh.^ 
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of sulphonamidc drugs if the urine is unduly eoneentrated ; it is deposited 
in crystalline form iU the renal tubules or tin* ureters. 

Anuria of renal origin may also be associated with acute bacterial 
infections of the kidneys and, in such cases, pre-existing disease of the 
kidneys predisposes to its occurrence. Anuria may also occur reflexly 
after sudden evacuation of urine from a distended bladder in subjects 
of chronic enlargement of the prostate. In such cases the anuria is 
believed to be due to sudden engorgement of the vessels of the 
kidney. In rare instances anuria may follow upon blood transfusion 
and is then due to precipitation of hacmatin from haemoglobin in the 
renal tubules. Usually the urine has been of high acidity and salt 
concentration. Overheating of the transfused blood would seem to be 
an important exciting factor. 

(8) Post-renal or obstructive anuria is the most important variety 
from the surgical standpoint. The obstruction may be due to calculi, 
new growths, accidental ligation of the ureter, or inflammatory swelling 
of the mucous membrane of the renal pelvis or of the ureter. For its 
development the obstruction must be bilateral or, as is commonly 
the case, must involve the only functioning kidney. It is thought 
that in some instances when one kidney is obstructed the opposite 
kidney ceases to secrete through reflex nervous inhibition (reno-renal 
reflex). 

Calculous anuria may occur under many different circumstances 
which are often determined by the antecedent condition of the kidneys 
and the ureters. Swift Joly recognizes four main types : (1) obstruc- 
tion of both kidneys or of both ureters ; (2) obstruction of the only 
functioning kidney ; (8) obstruction of one kidney, its fellow being 
diseased ; and (4) obstruction of one kidney, its fellow being apparently 
healthy. Clinically, the first and second types are sometimes indis- 
tinguishable. 

Simultaneous bilateral obstruction of the kidneys or the ureters is 
usually due to calculi. The calculi are often small and are generally 
impacted in the upper part of the ureter. The presence of a large 
calculus in one kidney and of a small one in the opposite ureter, is 
usually an indication that the small stone has recently migrated and 
obstructed the ureter. 

Obstruction of the only functioning kidney may occur in either of 
two sets of circumetanccs : (1) with a congenital absence of one kidney ; 
(2) when one kidney has been previously removed, or has been destroyed 
by diseases such as tuberculosis, or pyonephrosis. Obstruction of one 
kidney with contralateral disease is one of the commonest types of 
calculous anuria. The unobstructed kidney is usually the seat either of 
infection or of chronic interstitial nephritis. 

Obstruction of one kidney, its fellow being apparently healthy, rarely 
gives rise to complete anuria. The anuria is usually temporary and 
is believed to he due to reflex^ suppression of urine on the healthy 
side. It is generally believed that fatal anuria follows unilateral 
obstruction only when the other kidney is diseased. 

In calculous anuria when the kidney is exposed at operation it is , 
found to be enlarged, congested and plum^loui^ and the suirctoding 
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tissues are oedematous. The renal pelvis may be distended with urine, 
but sometimes it is almost empty. 

EXTROVERSION OF THE BLADDER (Ectopia Vesicae) 

111 this congenital malformation there is a defect in the lower part 
of the anterior abdominal wall and in the anterior wall of the bladder, 
and through the defect the posterior wall of the bladder appears at 
the surface. The condition is believed to arise from failure of the 
forward growth of the anterior part of the cloacal membrane. 

Tlie defect is oval or rounded and lies in the mid-line below the 
umbilicus. The posterior bladder wall is projected forwards by the 
pressure of the viscera behind and forms a bulging swelling of deep- 
red colour, separated pcriplierally from the skin of the abdominal wall 
by a ring of fibrous tissue. Usually the umbilicus is displaced down- 
wards and it may be involved in the scar tissue and obscured by 
encrustations. 

The ureters ascend from the pelvic floor and open at the surface 
near the lower rim of the protrusion, and jets of urine may be observed 
to issue at intervals. The constant leakage of urine at the surface forms 
the most distressing feature of the condition. Often from infection or 
from the irritation of clothes or dressings the exposed bladder surface 
becomes inflamed and it may be raised in oedematous folds and ulcerated. 
Carcinoma occasionally supervenes ; it is usually an adenocarcinoma 
arising in mucous membrane, the seat of cystitis cystica. 

Exstrophy of the bladder is generally associated with other mal- 
developments of the parietes and the lower urinary tract. Usually the 
symphysis pubis is absent, and the pubic bones, which may be several 
centimetres apart, are united by a thick fibrous band. The wide 
separation of the pubes sometimes leads to a waddling gait like that 
associated with congenital dislocation of the hips. 

The exstrophy is accompanied by epispadias, and in the male, 
the sex commonly affected, the penis is drawn up and fixed to the 
abdominal wall. Often the testes are ectopic and the scrotum may be 
ill-developed. The prostate and vesicles may be absent or atrophic. 
In the female there may be nialdevelopnients of the uterus and vagina. 


CONGENITAL OBSTRUCTION AT THE VESICAL OUTLET 
(Congenital Vesical Sphincteric Stenosis) 

In this condition, which is confined to boys, there is from birth 
difficulty in emptying the bladder. There is difficulty in starting the 
act of micturition and the stream lacks force and volume, and frequency 
of micturition and dribbling are usually present. 

In the early stages the bladder is small and thick-walled from 
hypertrophy of its muscular coat, but at a later stage it becomes dilated 
so to obVip^ hr the abdomen. The neck of the 

fa)ad4^ and the pini of ^ prostatic urethra are dilated to form 
II 1)^9^ fiom base of the bladder, and in many 
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instances a fold of mucous membrane projects into the lumen of the 
urethra from the region of the verumontanum, or less commonly from 
the anterior margin of the neck of the bladder. 

It is characteristic of this form of urinary obstruction that no 
difficulty is usually experienced in passing an instrument into the 
bladder. 

If the disease is not treated the ureters dilate and hydronephrosis 
develops. The ureters may be so greatly dilated as to be felt through 
the abdominal wall. The ureteral dilatation depends upon a loss of 
normal valvular action at the uretcro- vesical orifice, and this can be 
readily demonstrated in radiograms after filling the bladder with an 
opaque fluid, when it is noted that the fluid regurgitates into the 
ureters, iJthich appear as tortuous channels with a lumen that may be as 
great as that of the small intestine. Death usually occurs before the 
age of ten years from uraemia, often accelerated by extension of infection 
from the bladder. 

The aetiology of this form of urinary obstruction is not finally settled. 
Hugh Young attributed the obstruction to the valv(‘‘like action of folds 
of mucous membrane in the prostatic urethra, and he claims to be 
able to demonstrate such folds by cystoscopic examination. In his 
experience destruction of the folds is sufficient to relieve the obstruction. 
Other observers have not been able to demonstrate obstructing val- 
vular folds with such constancy. Certainly at post-mortem examina- 
tion in a number of cases no mechanical obstruction has been found, 
and their absence has led to the belief that the obstruction is, in some 
cases at least, of a functional character and due to an inherent defect 
of the neuro-muscular mechanism concerned in micturition. 


DISEASES OF THE URACHUS 

The urachus, or allantoic canal, develops with the bladder from the 
ventral part of the cloaca and is about 5 to 6 cm, in length. In 
embryonic life it forms a patent channel extending from the apex of 
the bladder into the umbilical canal. In later life it is united with the 
obliterated umbilical arteries to form the ligamentum commune which 
extends to the umbilicus. Below it passes into the muscular coats of th<* 
bladder. Nornally the urachus has a fine lumen which, in about 30 jxt 
cent, of subjects, is continuous for a short distance with that of the 
bladder. 

Developmental Abnormalities. These are extremely rare and 
unimportant. In some instances the urachus does not develop, and 
then the apex of the bladder is found at the umbilicus, where it may 
form an external fistula. Varying degrees of non-descent of the bladder 
and consequent imperfect development of the urachus may occur, and 
they may be associated with retarded closure of the bladder and with 
external fistuhe. 

Cysts and Tumours of the Urachus. Small sacculations may occur 
in the lower part of the urachus ; are du# to distension by secretion 

of the normal epithelium-lined In some instances a urachal cyst 
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is due to degeneration of a small adenoma; of the epithelium of th6 
urachus. 

Simple tumours^ such adenoma, hbro-adendma and hbro-myxoma 
have been described but thtigr art exceptionally rare. A sarcoma may 
arise from the fibj^iis invesimente of the urachus, but it also is rare. 

A carcinoma may arise from the epithelial remains. It takes origin 
at the apex of the bladder, which may be invaded by it, but it tends 
to spread widely in the extraperitoneal tissues before the bladder is 
extensively involved. A carcinoma of urachal origin is usually of 
columnar-cell type, and often shows colloid degeneration. 


DIVERTICULA OF THE BLADDER 

A diverticulum of the bladder may be congenital, but the majority 
develop in adult life, especially in men over fifty years. They may be 
single or multiple ; and they may be of small size or larger than the 
bladder itself. Diverticula should be distinguished from the shallow 
pouches found between the trabeculae of a hypertrophied bladder, from 
the prolongations of part of the bladder into inguinal or femoral hemise, 
and from septic paravesical cavities communicating with the bladder. 

etiology. Diverticula in infants and young subjects are very rare, 
are usually congenital, and associated with a contracted urethral orifice 
or valves. In the majority of cases diverticula are acquired in adult 
life as a result of urethral obstruction, and the extreme rarity of 
diverticula in women is probably accounted for by the infrequency 
with which they suffer from interference with the outflow of urine. 

Chronic enlargement of the prostate and stricture of the urethra are 
the two diseases most often responsible for diverticula, and as diverticula 
are only present in a limited number of cases, it appears that there 
must be an inherent weakness of the walls of the bladder in some 
subjects. The prostatic enlargement is seldom more than slight. 

Diverticula usually arise just above and lateral to a ureteric orifice 
at the junction of the trigone with the rest of the bladder, and this 
rather constant site of origin suggests that in these positions the walls 
of the bladder are less resistant to pressure than elsewhere. 

In rare instances a diverticulum may result from traction caused 
by adhesion of the bladder to neighbouring organs, and in such cases 
there may be a history of previous pelvic cellulitis. 

Morbid Anatomy. Diverticula may be present at any part of the 
bladder, but they are found most frequently on the lateral walls in the 
neighbourhood of the ureteral orifice. Less often they are found at 
the posterior surface of the bladder immediately above the interureteric 
bar. In many cases the diverticula are placed symmetrically. When 
they^are multiple, one of them is often large, the others small. 

The orifice of the diverticulum is usually small, with sharply defined 
margins, giving it a pvmched-out appearance when viewed at cysto- 
scopy. Ah oval or sliM^ ‘<irifice is sometimes found, but it is less 
/common. The uretar the margin of the orifice of the 

diwBllSculum, or it may the interior of the sac. 
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The mucous membrane around the orifice is often puckered in 
a radiate fashion. Trabeculation of the bladder eoufiued to the region 
of the orifice is often noted, and the intemreteric bar may be 
hypertrophied on the side of the diverticulum* 

The diverticulum varies in thickness, and all the coats of the 
bladder are represented in it. The mucous membrane and the submucosa 
are thin. MuiScle fibres are most abtmdant at the neck of the diverti- 
culuin, and if the sac is large they may be very attenuated or absent 
towards its fundus. Its abdominal surface is <;overed by the perivesical 
fascia, and there is often a considerable deposition of fat around it. 
From infection, the diverticulum may become very firmly adherent to 
the pelvic viscera. 

* Pathological Effects and Complications of Diverticula. By pressure 
or by traction, a diverticulum may cause constriction of the lower end 
of the ureter, and subsequent dilatation of the kidney, and if infection 
is present in the bladder, ascending pyelonephritis may supervene. 

A large diverticulum has no power of muscular contraction, and 
depends mainly on gravity for expulsion of its contents. Stagnation 
of the urine within it predisposes to infection, and therefore cystitis 
is one of the commonest complications. From the diverticulum 
stagnan^purulent urine may escape from time to time. As a result of 
infection, multiple phosphatic calculi frequently develop in the interior 
of a diverticulum. Perforation of an infected diverticulum is a rare 
complication. 

A carcinoma may develop at the orifice of a diverticulum or in its 
interior. 


CYSTITIS 

The bladder is remarkably resistant to infection by pyogenic 
organisms, and may remain healthy even though the urine be heavily 
infected. This is especially true if the bladder is normal in other respects, 
and cystitis is almost always dependent upon some predisposing factor 
which ^favours the lodgment or growth of micro-organisms in the 
bladder.; 

The most important predisposing factor is obstruction to the outflow 
of urine which leads to imperfect emptying of the bladder. For this 
reason ^stitis is common in association with'^rostatic enlargement or 
with tdrethral stricture, and it is an almost inevitable complication of 
lesions of the brain and spinal cord associated with"^ retention of urine. 
Cystitis is very apt to develop, also, as a result of urinary stasis in 
a diverticulum of the bladder, or, in females, as a complication of 
cystocele. 

* A second predisposing factor of some importance is the presence , 
of a foreign body in the bladder. A "stone, for example, frequently 
determines" the onset of cystitis, or it may aggravate any existing 
infection. Toreign bodies introduced along the urethra, for example 
lead pencils, portions of rabber catheters, etc., may give rise to especially 
severe types of cystitis, and even pveiga bodies such asfuigical 

sutures inse]1:ed into the bladder ll^ ag^ ; 
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of the bladder also predispose to cystitis, probably because 
they affdl^'^an ulcerated surface and an abundance of necrotic material* 
Malignailt tumours are almost invariably accompanied by cystitis, and 
simple tumours are very apt to become infected after fulguration, 
when a part or the whole of the tumour is necrotic. 

The Organisms. The organisms of cystitis are varied. Coliform 
bacilli are undoubtedly the most common, especially in the milder forms 
of chronic cystitis. Staphylococci and streptococci are often present, 
either alone or with bacilltis coli. They are especially common in 
purulent cystitis associated with obstruction to the outflow of urine, 
and since they render the urine alkaline they are important factors in 
the production of phosphatic incrustations or stones. Less often, 
bacillus proteuSt bacillus typhosus^ and other organisms are found. 

Avenues of Infection. The avenues of infection in cystitis are not 
always obvious, and no doubt they vary in different cases. Often it 
seems likely that cystitis is secondary to an infection of the kidney ; 
for example, pyelitis or pyelonephritis, although it is remarkable, as 
has already been noted, that in many cases the bladder may withstand 
such an infection during a long period. 

In other cases the bladder is infected by way of the uretlira. This 
is probably the commonest mode of infection, and it seems likely that 
the comparative frequency of cystitis in the female is due to the shortness 
of the urethra. In some cases, especially in males, the infection is 
introduced by a catheter. In normal circumstances the urethra contains 
few or no organisms, and instrumentation is comparatively free from 
risk, but when the urethra is diseased or is the seat of stricture even 
the most scrupulous care will not always prevent the onset of cystitis, 
especially if the urine is subsequently allowed to stagnate in the bladder. 

Pathological Changes. It is customary to describe two varieties, 
acute and chronic cystitis, and either may vary considerably in the 
degree of its pathological changes. 

In acute cystitis the inflammation affects the whole extent of the 
mucous membrane, but is especially obvious at the trigone and base 
of the bladder. The mucous membrane, normally of pale yellowish 
colour, becomes intensely hyperaemic and of bright red colour. The 
blood vessels, normally visible as delicate branching filaments, become 
dilated and tortuous, and there may be petechial hsemorrhages. Flakes 
of exudate float in the urine and adhere to the inflamed bladder wall. 

In some cases of catarrhal cystitis these are the only pathological 
changes, but often, in addition, the mucous membrane is greatly 
cedematous and in places eroded, so that the urine contains blood as 
well as pus and organisms. Rarely, extensive areas of mucous membrane, 
may desquamate. 

In chrmic cystitis the pathological changes vary greatly. They arc 
most pbvious at the base and neck of the bladder, and it is 
impor^nt to observe that in contrast to tuberculous cystitis the regions 
of the u^^ral orifices a^npt particularly affected, though they may 
^ner«i| changes , 

' i^'aiOdest there may be little change 

a of the bladder base, or 
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the bladder wall may appear paler than usual and of yelj^^li white 
colour. In other cases the mucous membrane is (cdematousV^ii^ickencd, 
and with a rough, velvety or granular appearance. Someftines the 
oedema is considerable, and the mucous membrane is then swollen 
and projects in smooth, rounded bullae which may even resemble 
simple polypoidal tumours. In more severe degrees of cystitis the 
mucous membrane is ulcerated, and covewid with adlierent Hakes of 
pus. 'Ulcerative cystitis is often due to ammonia-forming organisms 
which render the urine alkaline, and often it is associated with the 
deposition of calcium phosphate, either as incrustations of the ulcerated 
wall or as calculi. 


' Rare Forms of Cystitis 

Alkaline Incrusted Cystitis. Tins form of cystitis is due to the 
implantation of B. proteus in a bladder already the Halt of 
inflammation. It is a very chronic and intractable form of cystitis. 
The disease occurs most often after childbirth, when injury to the 
bladder lias necessitated catheterization. It may follow operations for 
enlargement of the prostate, or for urethral stricture. 

The bladder is generally reduced in size and bleeds rc'adily on 
examination. The mucous membrane is aHlematous, and adh(*rent to 
it are flat circumscribed plaques of gritty, phosphatic mat(Tial. The 
incrustations are usually confined to the trigone and neck of the bladder, 
but sometimes the whole of the mucous membrane may be affected. 
When the incrustations are detached with an instrument a bleeding 
surface composed of granulation tissue is exposed. The urine is alkaline 
in reaction and contains blood, mucus and leucocytes. Sometimes 
gritty material is passed in the urine. 

Cystitis Emphysematosa. This form of cystitis,^ which may occur in 
either sex, is characterized by the presence of multiple small gas- 
containing cysts in the subepithelial tissues of the bladder. The (jysts, 
which are rarely larger than a large pin’s head, project towards the 
interior of the bladder. The whole surface of the bladder may be 
affected or the lesion may be confined to one zone. The urine may be 
normal, but is usually infected. 

Cystitis Cystica. In this somewhat rare condition, which is found in 
association with infections of the urinary tract, the mucous membrane 
of the bladder is the seat of numerous small cysts which microscopically 
liave an adenomatous appearance. The lesion may be confined to the 
bladder, but very occasionally a similar condition is present in the 
ureters and the renal pelvis. > 

The cause of the cyst formation is not certain. Wirchow suggested 
the cysts were due to blocking of crypts of glands in the mucous 
membrane. More recently it is suggested that cellular degeneration in 
inflamed and oedematous mucous membrane is responsible. Appearances 
similar to cystitis cystica have been produced experimentally in rabbits 
by injuring the mucous membrane of the bladder by curettage. 

The cyst formation is usually the and the region 

of the ureteral orifices. One or mote o^the^stf may become peduncu- 
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lated* When several are clustered together they have the appearance 
of bitllous oedema. 

Localized Interstitial Cystitis (Hunner’s Ulcer). In this form of 
chronic cystitis the bladder is the seat of one or more small linear or 
circular ulcers, which are most often present at the junction of the 
trigone and lateral walls. The ulcers are clear cut and have a red base 
which may bear fibrin on its surface, but sloughing such as is present 
in tuberculous ulcers never occurs. Neither pus cells nor organisms 
are present in the urine. Small engorged vessels radiate from the ulcers. 
At the site of ulceration the walls of the bladder are slightly indurated 
and thickened, due chiefly to oedema and to a less extent to fibrous 
tissue proliferation and round-cell infiltration. Occasionally the 
fibrosis may extend to the paravesical tissues, or even to the 
peritoneum, to which the bladder may become adherent. 

As a result of the ulceration and fibrosis, the capacity of the bladder 
is reduced, often to 150 c.cms., and when the bladder is distended to this 
point and the ulcerated surface becomes stretched there is severe pain 
wi|h urgency of micturition, ‘which are at once relieved when the bladder 
IS emptied. 

/At cystoscopy the ulcers appear as mahogany coloured areas. When 
the bladder is distended blanching occurs, and cracks appear on their 
surface. The mucous membrane is fixed to the sub-mucosa around the 
site of ulceration, and the ulcer bleeds easily if touched. 

Nothing definite is known of the aetiology of this condition, but it 
has been presumed that it is due to infection of the wall of the bladder 
from a distant focusj 

Leukoplakia of the Bladder. In this condition the transitional 
mucous membrane of the bladder undergoes metaplasia and assumes 
the characteristic features of a squamdus-ccll membrane. A similar 
change has been observed in the mucous membranes of the renal pelvis 
and of the gall-bladder. In the bladder leukoplakia is invariably 
accopipanied by the signs of chronic cystitis, and it is to be regarded 
as a hyperplastic reaction of the tissues to the irritation induced by 
chronic inflammation. Its main pathological significance is that it is 
possibly to be regarded as a precancerous condition. 

TUMOURS OF THE BLADDER 

The bladder, especially in the male, is a fairly common site for 
tumours. They are generally of an epithelial nature, although various 
types of connective tissue tumour such as fibroma, myoma and angioma 
h»vt been described. ^ 

, the majority of bladder tiunours take origin in a previously healthy 
mucous suiface, but occasionally there are definite precaneerous factors. 
It Is well known that aniline dye workers are specially prone to the 
Fopn^tiion of papilloma, and this is attributed to irritation of the 
nmobus membrane of the bladder by long-continued excretion of the 
dyes. Schistosomiasis in Eip^pt frequently predisposes to papilloma and 
Leuko^j^a ^ Hhb I^ladder, usually associated with 
chnittk! evstitish may filso be tm ttirtina point of a new i?rowth : but. 
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generally, cystitis 
cannot be regarded as 
a definite or common 
precancerous condition. ^ 

PAPILLOMA 
(Villous Papilloma) 

A papilloma of the 
bladder may be sessile, 
but is usually pedun- 
culated. It is much 
common^* in men than 
in women, and often it 
arises in early adult life. 

It may be single or 
multiple, and varies 
greatly in size, some- 
times attaining the 
dimensions of a golf 
ball. It shows a special 
predilection for the base 
of the bladder, and is 
specially prone to arise 
above or lateral to the ureteral orifice. 

In its usual form the tumour is pedunculated, and consists of 

a (jentral stem sur- 
rounded by ' delicate 
branching filaments or 
villi, which give an ap- 
pearance often likened 
to a sea anemone. In 
other cases there is no 
central stem and the 
villi take origin directly 
from the mucous mem- 
brane of the bladder. 
Sometimes the tumour 
is somewhat sessile and 
lobulated, resembling a 
raspberry. 

Microscopically, the 
central core is composed 
of fibrous tissue which 
is prolonged in delicate 
strands into the villi of 
the tumour. Occasion- 
ally the stroiYu^ contains 
pksin muscle fibres and 
e^stic tissue. The 



Flo. 274. Villous papilloma of the bladder. X 27.5. 
From the same section as Fig. 273. Note the 
elongated type of transitional epithelialeells and 
the large capillary blood vessels. 
iJJahoratonf of Royal CoUege of Phytieiam 



Fig. 278. Villous papilloma of the bladder, x lib. 
Two villi are seen, consisting of transitional 
epithelium mounted on delicate cores of connec- 
tive tissue. Note the numerous large capillary 
blood vessels. 

(Laboratory of Royal College of Phyeiciam of Edinburgh.) 
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epithelium, which covers the fibrous core and each of the villi, resembles 
that of the bladder, and is of transitional character. It is composed 
of cylindrical cells, arranged regularly in a radiate fashion. The stroma 
contains nunuTous large, thin -walled caj)illary vessels. The great 
vascularity of the tumour is very apt to cause hiematuria, which is 
often profuse and generally painless. A pedunculated papilloma may 
become engaged in the urethra, and thus c*ause strangury or retentior: 
of urine. Portions of the tumour may be passed in the urine. 

At its inception a papilloma is g<‘n(Tally a benign growth, but is 
V(Ty ])ron(‘ to malignant change, especially in (dderly persons. Malignant 
change is evidenced by a more sessile form oi‘ growth, and by a tendency 



Fio. 275. Papillary carcinoma of the bladder. 

(Mu9mm of Rotjal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh,) 

to involve tlie vesical mucosa around the pedicle. In some cases the 
mucosa for a considerable distance around becomes congested and of 
granular appearance as a result of early neojdastic changes in it. Vesical 
papilloma is often associated with a tendency to recurrence after 
operation. The “seedling” tumours may reproduce the structure 
of the parent growtli, or they may assume malignant characters. 
They may be large and pedunculated, but more often are small, multiple 
and sessile. This form of metastasis is usually attributed to implantation 
of free cells from the tumour on to the healthy mucous membrane. 

CARCINOMA 

, , ’ C^Bionu of the bladder may, originate in a villous papilloma, or it 
'vaaif ds nmo in a bladder that has appeared healthy. Usually it 
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is situated at the base of the bladder, and it rarely originates at tlie 
fundus. Two principal varieties of carcinoma are recognized, tli(‘ 
papillary and the iiiiiltrating, but the appearance and microscopic 
features vary both in different tumours and in different parts of the 
same tumour, and between the twa principal varieties there are inter- 
mediate forms which render exact classi (legation dinfieiilt. A third 
variety, an adenocarcinoma, is rare. 

The papillary carcinoma generally arises in a villous papilloma. 
When a simple papilloma undergoes malignant change it g/ows iiion* 
rapidly and forms a bulky, soft mass which may efventiially lill the greater 
part of the bladder. Microscopically, the papillary formation of the 
growth persists, but the uniformity of structure so characteristic 
of the s^imple papilloma is lost. The c|)ithclial C(*lls arc arranged 
irregularly, and in places are heaped in Si)li(i masses. The cells vary in 
size and shape, their nuclei are hyperchromatic, and mitotic* figures art* 
present. 

Through impairment of blood supply, the central and superficial 
portions of the tumour are liable to necrosis and ulccfration. The 
ulcerated surface bleeds readily, and sometimes profusely, and the blood 
may be so copious as to clot in the bladder. The presence of necrotic 
tissue predisposes to infection, and cystitis is very likely to develop. 

In addition to enlarging superficially, the tumour tends to spread 
deeply and to infiltrate the bladder wall. The mucous nuanbrane 
around the tumour becomes thickened and nodular and subsccpiently 
ulcei’ates. Later fresh tumours may appear in other parts of the 
bladder. They are especially liable to recur after op(*rative removal of 
the principal mass. 

The infiltrating carcinoma, the so-called epidermoid cancer, may 
develop in one part of a papillary growth or it may arise primarily. It 
is generally a scirrhous growth which does not project far into the cavity 
but spreads widely in tlie bladder wall. It forms a shallow uIcit 
surrounded by a raised, indurated margin. On microscopic examination 
the growth is composed principally of solid masses of epithelial cells 
supported in a fibrous stroma. Generally in some parts ol the tumour 
there is evidence of papillary formation. Sometimes the appcaraiuic 
suggests a squamous-ccll carcinoma, and there may even be cell nests. 
Tumours presenting this feature are generally presumed to have arisen 
in mucous membrane that has assumed a squamous-cell type following 
leukoplakia. Usually they are accompanied by purulent cystitis, and the 
malignant ulcer may be partly obscured by phosphatic deposits and pus. 

Adenocarcinoma of the bladder is rare and is believed to arise in 
the small tubular glands occasionally found in the mucous membrane 
at the trigone of the bladder or in an area of cystitis cystica, lumours 
of this type tend to project into the cavity of the bladder and to form 
soft bulky growths, which are very liable to myxomatous change and to 
necrosis and occasionally distant metastasis. 

Spread of Vesical Carcinoma. Carcinoma of the bladder grows 
slowly, and spreads principally by direct infiltration of ^jac^t tissues. 
At first, and for a considerable time.', it remains limited to the bladder 
wall, and at this stage complete extiipation would be possible but lor 
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the technical difficulties of the operation and the dangers consequent 
on diversion of the urinary outflow. Later the tumour infiltrates the 
soft tissues of the pelvis, and at this stage it is very apt to involve one 
or both ureters and to cause obstnictive anuria ; or it may perforate 
the vagina or the rectum and lead to a urinary fistula. Eventually the 
tumour may spread to the regional lymph glands. Rarely it metasta- 
sizes to distant sites, especially to the vertebrie and pelvic bones and 
to the lungs. 


SARCOMA OF THE BLADDER 

Sarcoma of the bladder is a rare tumour which may arise in childhood 
or in adult life. It originates in the submucous coat of the bladder and 
grows to large size, forming a soft mass which is very liable to haemor- 
rhage and necrosis. The tumour projects into and may almost fill the 
bladder, and it spreads also in the connective tissue planes of the pelvis 
and exerts pressure upon the bladder, the urethra or the rectum. On 
microscopic examination it consists principally of spindle-shaped cells. 
Often in certain parts of the tumour there is evidence of abortive 
attempts at glandular formation, and there may be areas of myxoma- 
tous tissue and even striped muscle fibres. In such cases the growth 
may be regarded as a mixed tumour or rhabdomyosarcoma. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

DISEASES OF THE MALE GENERATIVE ORGANS 

Development of the Genital Tract. The genital gland (testicle or 
ovary) first appears as an elongated mass on tlie uK^dial aspect of the 
mesonephros or WolHian body (see p. 607), where* it forms a subsidiary 
ridge projecting forwards into the body cavity. I^ateral to it there 
appears the Mullerian duct, and both the Mullerian duet and the WollVian 
duct partake in the evolution of the genital tract, the Miillerian <Uiet in 
the female /ind the Wolffian duct in the male. 

At about the seventh week qf intra- uterine life the genital tract 
passes through a complex metamorphosis, for at this I ime the g(‘nital 
gland descends from its primitive position in the lumbar region 
towards the groin and sci’otum, or towards the true pelvis, and with 
the gland migrate also the upper (cephalad) portions of the Wolirian 
and Mullerian ducts, whilst their caudad ends remain related to the 
cloaca. 

The later changes in these structures vary according to the sex. 

In the male the Wolflian duct persists in its entirety, ultimately 
forming the whole length of the excretory (seminal) channel, from the 
ductuli efferentes of the t(*stis through the tubuks of the epididymis, 
the ductus deferens, and the seminal vesicle to the ejaculatory duet. 
In addition it forms the prostaiic portion of the urethra and the 
trigone of the bladder, and the ureter and collecting tubules of tlic 
kidney (see p. 608). The greater part of the mesonephros disappears, 
but traces persist and form the paradidymis (organ of Gcrald^s), a 
small collection of tubules above the head of the epididymis. The 
Mullerian duct atrophies almost completely, and only a vestige remains 
as the minute prostatic utricle. 

While the testis and Wolffian duct are migrating towards the gn>in, 
the ureter and kidney are ascending from the pelvis, and thus the two 
channels, the ureter and ductus deferens, come to be hooked round 
each other at the base of the bladder. 

In the female the Mullerian duct persists, and the cephalad portion 
forms the uterine tube, whilst the caudad portion unites with its fellow 
to form the uterus, and possibly part of the vagina. The Wolffian duct 
atrophies (except those parts which form the ureter and the base of tlie 
bladder), but traces of it persist. Its upper portion remains in vestigial 
form as the epoophoron, and its hindmost end is recognizable as a small 
sinus opening close to the hyra^n (Gartner’s duct). Rudiments of the 
Wolffian body persist in the broad ligament as the parovarium. 

Anomalies of the Mesonephros. Abnormal persistence of meso- 
nephric structures may lead to the development of tumours, cysts or 
fistulie in later life. The commonest" are cysts arising in the broad 
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ligaments from either the epoSphoron or the parovarium (see p. 711). 
The Wolffian body is regarded also as the origin of certain retroperitoneal 
cysts, and possibly of mixed tumours (adenosarcoma) in the kidney. 

In a few reported cases the Wolffian duct in the female has failed 
to atrophy,, and has persisted as a tortuous dilated retroperitoneal 
tract, whicli may extend from the lumbar region to near the hymen, 
discharging a puriform exudate there. In cxeeptional cases in males, 
the Mullerian duet may form a similar channel. 

*-ltrBERCULOSIS OF THE MALE GENITAL TRACT 

Tuberculosis in the male genital tract commonly involves the 
epididymis and the seminal vesicles of one or both sides. * 

It is well known that tuberculous infection of the genital tract 
frequently complicates renal tuberculosis, and conversely infection of 
the genital tract often precedes a renal infection. 

Much discussion has been devoted to the avenue of infection and 



Fig* 278. Tuberculosis of the epididymis. 
The globus major is replaced by a large 
yellow mass of caseous material. The 
disease has begun to inhltrute the testis, 
which, cckiitains numerous pin-head 
tubercles. There is a small chronic 
hydrocele with thick fibrous walls. 

fiS Roffal CotUge a/ JSurgeom of Edinburgh,) 


route of spread of genital tuber- 
culosis. On the one hand, it has 
been claimed that the ‘ seminp,! 
vesicle is involved primarily, 
either by blood-borne organisms 
or as a result of lymph spread 
from kidney and bladder ; and 
that the disease then spreads 
down the vas deferens or in the 
lymphatics of t he spermatic cord 
to the epididymis. There is a 
possibility that the prostate may 
be affected primarily and that 
later extension occurs to the 
seminal vesicles and the epidi- 
dymis. On the other hand, there 
is the view, which at present is 
the more amply supported, that 
the epididymis is the primary 
site of the disease, being infected 
by the blood, and that from the 
epididymis the disease is carried 
along the vas deferens to the 
seminal vesicle. 

In the majority of cases the 
epididymis is affected alone 
but the seminal vesicle may be 
affected later. Often the epidi- 
dymis and vesicle of the opposite 
side become involved subse- 
quently. 

The Epididymis. In the 

earlic;st cases tuberculosis of the 
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epididymis is said to affect the globus minor, \)ut it sg^jixiuvolvcs \]w 
entire organ. I^l mild cases the diSease^'nnnai ns limited to the epi<ii- 
dymis, and the follicles are walled in by fibrous tissue. Examination 
will then reveal the presence of discrete nodules, sinootli, rounded and 
of firm consistency, perhaps half an incli or less in diameter. SiKih 
nodules may persist for years, giving rise to no symptcnns. 

In inore severe cases the disease spreads more actively. The 
epididymis becomes greatly enlarged and cowl-shaped, so that the 
globus major overhangs the upper pole of the testis and partly obscures 
it. The tuberculous follicles coales(*e until tlie whole epididymis is 
caseous. A cold abscess may then form, and sf>fcad through the adherent 
scrotal tissues to the surface, where it bursts and forms a sinus. Such a 
sinus is usually situated on the posterior aspect of the scrotum. 

From the epididymis the infection commonly spreads up the spiT- 
matic cord, which becomes thickened and nodular. 

The testis may escape entirely, but often it is iiivolv'ed extensively. 
Not infrequently the tunica vaginalis is iiifeetcd and one form of 
hydrocele results. 

Seminal Vesicle. The vesicle is oecasioually involved in tubcrenlosis 
of the genital tract. It is enlarged and nodular, inliltrated with tuber- 
culous follicles. (Generally the disease takes a chronic form, giving risi; 
to no symptoms, and after the epididymal infection subsides the v(\si(‘le 
heals. Less often a cold abscess forms, and bursts into the r(‘etuin. 
In some eases the disease spreads from the vesicle to the prostati*. 

DISEASES OF THE PROSTATE GLAND 

Acute prostatitis is usually due to extension of a gonococcal infec- 
tion of the urethra. It may culminate in abscess formation, and there 
may be extension to the seminal vesicles and the epididymis. Gono- 
coccal prostatitis may be very intractable and may be responsible for 
recurring exacerbations of infection in the lower urinary tract, or for 
infection elsewliere in the body, especially in joints. 

An acute abscess of the prostate is sometimes caused by the 
staphylococcus aureus borne in the blood stream from a lesion elsc*- 
where. The abscess usually burrows into the urethra, but it may (extend 
into the retroprostatic cellular tissue and reach the perineum. 

After the age of fifty years (sometimes much earlier) the prostate 
gland may undergo hyperplastic or degenerative changes, and the 
effects produced arc known collectively as prostatism, the outstanding 
feature of which is interference with emptying of the bladder. The 
pathological changes in the prostate may be considered under the 
following headings: (1) simple hypertrophy, (2) prostatic fibrosis, and 
(8) malignant disease. 

Reference to the normal anatomy of the prostate is necessary fur 
proper appreciation of the different ways in which the size, texture 
and relationship of the gland may be altered in these chronic diseases. 

From the point of view of surgical anatomy it is convenient to 
regard the prostate as a fibro-muscular organ permeated by glandular 
tubules, situated around the prostatie urethra, and at the neck of 
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the bladder, with wliieh its central part is directly continuous. The 
bulk of it lies behiiwl the urethra, and this part of it is traversed by the 
cfaculatory <liicts. The division of the gland effected by the urethra and 
ejacuiatoiy ducts enables one to recognize five lobes or segments in the 
gland. At the sides of the urethra are the lateral lobes, in front is the 
anterior or commissural lobe ; the triangular wedge of tissue between 
the urethra and the ejaculatory ducts is the middle lobe, and the portion 
behind the ducts and urethra is the posterior lobe. 

The prostate is enclosed by a fibro-muscular capsule or condensation 
of its own substance, which sends septa into its interior. The sheath of 
the prostate is the pelvic fascia around it, and is of a firm fibrous texture ; 
and excejit in front and at the apex, or lower end, it can be readily 
stripped from the organ. Within the sheath lies the prostatic plexus 
of veins, which is joined anteriorly by the deep dorsal vein of the 
penis. The veins lie chiefly in the groove between the bladder and the 
prostate. The prostatic veins enter the anterior part of the plexus, 
and therefore lijemorrhage is likely to occur if this part of the prostate 
is injured. 

The lymph vessels of the prostate drain into a periprostatic plexus, 
from which two trunks on each side pass to the iliac and hypogastric 
glands. 

The muscular fibres of the trigone of the bladder converge upon the 
prostatic urethra and are attached at the veruinontanum. The anterior 
longitudinal coat passes into its capsule and the inner circular layer of 
the bladder becomes condensed upon its upper surface to form the 
internal vesical sphincter. 

It is important to recognize that a normal prostate cannot be 
enjiicleated by subcapsular dissection, for there is no plane of separation 
between the capsule and the rest of the substance of the prostate. Total 
removal of the prostate necessitates separation of the capsule from the 
sheath,; and as these are intimately united in front the veins of the 
prostatic plexus are torn. Wlien the prostate is enucleated through the 
bladder, damage to the internal sphincter is inevitable, but an intra- 
urethral enucleation may spare the sphincter. 

Simple Hypertrophy of the Prostate (Chronic Lobular Prosfatitis) 

This is by far the commonest cause of prostatism. The itiology of 
the disease is not fullyn^howh. The changes in the prostate arc very 
similar in nature to those found in the breast in chronic mastitis, and in 
the thyroid in adenomatous goitre. It is now certain that the influences 
which cause the chi^ges in the prostate are hormonic in origin and 
arise in the testis. ; (Experimentally it has been shown that mal^g .mice 
. su^Bjedted to lli^uent skin applications of the ovarian hormone cestrin 
regularly develop prostate enlargement, with urinary ^Bstruction, 
dilation of the bladder and bilateral hydronephrosi^y It seems 
probable tiiat the action of this or similar hormones is r%)onsible for 
piostatic hypertrop^ in man. The likelihood is still further suggested 
by the finding tha^milyjkyections of cestrin into immature male rhesus 
monkeys over perils iwenty*eight days lead to prostatic 

hyplsrt^phy in wh^ th6 epi^eUum of the utricle (uterus mas^inus) 
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showed very marked [proliferation.’" The view held at present is that 
the testis secretes an a'stxojijejiic substance as well as the male hormone 
proper, and that the normal balaiiec betwecai the twi' may be disturbed 
in life, so that the (estrogenic element beccanes predominant and 
is responsible for the jprostatic overgrowth. 

The outstanding change is^iyperplasia of the coxmcctive tissue 
stroma and of the glands. The overgrowth of libroiis and plain 
muscle tissue may be such as to l(‘a(l to libroiiiyomatous nodules 
of variable number and size. In addition, tin' glands usually show' 
hyperplasia and in places may undergo (*ystie dilatation, (\prpora 
amylacea are found scattered throughout tlu' hyperplasic tissues. 
The microsco[)ie appearance resembles that of n (ibnp-adenoma ; but 



Fio. 277. Simple hypertrophy of the prostate. Glandular hyperplasia predominates. 

(Laboratarj/ of Royal ColUge of Physiciam of Edinburgh,) 

as in chronic mastitis the condition is not a true tumour formation, 
but rather a simple epithelial hyperplasia due to some stimulus 
associated with physiological involution. In some cases, however, the 
resemblance to tumour formation may be strong, especially when the 
changes are restricted to a few areas of the glytd. The ratio of fibrous 
tissue overgrowth to glandular hyperplasia varies in different cases, 
and the size and appearance of the gland are determined by their 
relative proportions. These hypertrophic changes in the prostate are 
commonest in the middle lobe, and may be confined to it, but, in addition, 
one or both lateral lobes are often affected., As a result the una^^cted 
glandular acini are conipressed and cond'ensed along with the inter- 
glandular stroma. This compression of the glandular tissue is 
of great importance sur^caUy, 4 

of which the hyperplasic part of the prostate may be readily enucleated. 
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The degree of enlargement in (fhronie lobular prostatitis varies 
considerably. On an average the gland is c^iilargcd to about twice to 
four times its normal ;sizc or even more, but in extreme instances it 
may reach the size of an orange. The enlargement is gcrier^ly fairly 
symmetrical. Usually the gland is uniformly hrm in consistency, but 

the consistence varies within con- 



siderable limits. When enlarge- 
ment is confined to the middle lobe 
this portion projects into the floor 
of the bladder as a spherical mass 
or as a collar surrounding the in- 
ternal meatus, which, when viewed 
from the bladder, has art appear- 
ance somewhat resembling the cer- 
vix uteri. It is important to recog- 
nize that enlargement of the middle 
lobe of the prostate cannot be 
detected on rectal examination. 

As a result of enlargement of 
the prostate there are several 
important secondary effects on 
the urethra, the bladder, and the 
kidneys and ureters. 

Effects on the Urethra. The pros- 
tate enlarges in an upward direction 
owing to the resistance of the tri- 
angular ligament, and as a result the 
base of the bladder is carried up- 
wards, and the prostatic urethra 
becomes elongated, so that an in- 
strument requires to be passed for 
a greater distance than normally 
before it reaches the bladder. The 


Fig. 278. (i really enlarged middle 
lobe of prostate projecting into tlie 
bladder. The bladder is greatly 
dilated and bilateral hydro-ureter is 
present. 

(Muaeum of Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh.) 

be deflected to one side, or it ma 


posterior urethra may become more 
curved than normally, so that a 
catheter of special shape may be re- 
quired to traverse it successfully. 
When enlargement of the prostate 
is asymmetrical the urethra may 
be narrowed. Often the prostatic 


urethra is yridened from .stretching of the mucous membrane over the 
enlarged gland. 


Effects on the Bladder. As a result of obstruction to the outflow 
of urine from the bladder its walls become’ hypertrophied, on its 
int^or the muscle bundles become evident as prominent trabeculae, 
and diverticulation is common. If obstruction is of. long standing the 
bladder becomes diluted and its walls very thin. ^Protrusion of the 
enlarged prostate into the bladder causes the orifice of the urethra to 
b6 no longer the , lowest part of the bladder, and this may lead to 
aoojimi^tion of residual urine. The stagnation of urine predisposes to 
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cystitis, which is a very 
common complication of 
long-standing prostatic 
hypertrophy ; its develop- 
ment is often precipitated 
by catheterization. Phos- 
phatic calculi commonly 
develop as a result of the 
cystitis. 

In many cases one or 
more diverticula are pre- 
sent near the base of the 
bladder.* 

Effects on the Kidneys 
and Ureters. As a result 
of prolonged distension of 
the bladder the escape of 
urine from the ureters is 
impeded, and they gradu- 
ally become dilated. The 
sphincteric action normally 
exerted at the ureterovesi- 
cal orifice is lost, and when 
the bladder becomes over- 
distended reflux of urine 
up the ureters occurs. The 
bilateral hydro-ureter is al- 
most always associated with 
hydronephrosis, which in 
neglected cases may attain 
a large size, and very little 
kidney tissue may persist. 



Fig. 279. Bladder, ureters and kidneys from a 
case of prostatic hypertrophy. The bladder is 
trabeculated, and there is a diverticulum on 
the side. Bilateral hydro-ureter and hydro- 
nephrosis are present. 

{Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.) 



Fig. 280. Kidneys from a case of enlarged prostate, showing bilateral 
hydronephrosis and pyelonephritis. 

{Museum of Rojful College of Swtge^ of Sdinburgh,) 
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Subjects of prostatism frequently suffer frotj^hroiijc interstitial 
ll^^itis, and the effects of this are greatly exaggerated as dl^^tniction 
to urinary secretion advances. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
features of^ronic uraemia may supervene ; sometimes they completely 
overshadow the local effects of the prostalic disease, and they may even 
lead to a fatal issue without there having been disturbances referable to 
the lower urinary organs. 

Stagnation of urine in tlie dilated ureters and kidneys predisposes 
tokascending ijifectiqg from the bladder, and this usually ends fatally. 
Sometimes infection occurs by the blood stream and leads to acute 
pyelonephritis with multiple small abscesses in the kidney. ' 

r ‘ '' 

\ 1 Prostatic Fibrosis : Chronic Interstitial Prostatitis < 

In this condition the prostate gland is reduced in size and is of 
tough fibrous consistence, due to overgrowth of the intraglandular 
8t]m.uia. 

The cause of the fibrosis and sclerosis is not known, but it is very 
^ probable that it is due to the same factors that in later life cause increase 
of the interstitial tissue of other organs such as the kidney, liver and 
‘breast. 

Histologically, both the glandular tissue and plain muscle fibres 
appear compressed and atrophied. The gland is also the site of a 
round-cell infiltration. 

It is important to realize that, in contradistinction to chronic lobular 
prostatitis, no faKe capsule is formed around the gland, and that the 
whole of tfiV prostate is affected. As a result of the close union of the 
prostate to its investments pp line of cleavage is present to facilitate 
enucleation. If enucleation is attempted it usually results in laceration 
of the bladder, haemorrhage, and damage to the urethra. Therefore the 
treatment of prostatism of this type must be conducted on different 
lines from that of chronic lobular prostatitis. 

In fibrous prostatitis the prostatic urethra is not elongated ; in 
fact, it may be shortened, / When the middle lobe of the prostate 
is especially involved an unyielding fibrous ^yansTO ri jc j^ r results which 
causes obstruction at the outlet of the bladd^ in such cases the 
prostatic urethra becomes shortened so that the neck of the bladder and 
the verumontanum are approximated. If a cystoscope is passed, 
obstruction is encountered at the entrance to the bladder. On inspection 
a transverse ridge or ledge is often poted, and the mucous membrane 
over it is more fixed than normally. ^Sometimes thp fibrous bar instead 
of^ projecting as a transverse ridge presents as a firm nodule on the 
llpor of the bladder at the internal meatus. :‘^We changesm^he bladder 
are sinjilar^tp those in prostatic hypertropliy^'and are t&^mtcome of 
interference with the function of the internal sphincter^^^ 

may occur, though rarely. There may be a sipgle 
calculus, mpr^^^ oftpn they are multiple, and there may be a large 
n^ber. They lie within cavities in the substance of the prostate, 

, chiiefly in the They occur most commonly in elderly 

l^cen observed in men as young as thirty years. ** The 
have a nucleus of epithelial dSbris, blood clot or bacteria, 
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and a shrfl cc^nposed of mixed phosphates and the phosphates, oqrbo- 
natps and oxalates of calcium . They are believed to arise most comiiKHily 
as a result of long-standing low-grade infeetion of the i)rostatc. 


Carcinoma of the Prostate 

Carcinoma of the prostate may begin in an apparently healthy 
gland or in one which is already the site of chronic hypertrophy. It has 
been estimated that about 10% of prostates removed for hyper- 
trophy show eviden<!e^bf malignant disease on microscopic examination. 
This is undoubtedly an over-estimate. The disease occurs most often 
between the ages of sixty and seventy years. 



/ characteristic 
„hen the seat of 
i osteosclerosis is very 


pronounced. 
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. In the early stage malignant disease forms multiple opaque nodules 
of-‘firm texture, which render the gland unduly hard. The rate of 
grg^vth o£,.thc tumour is ilsually slow. As the disease advances it 
infiltrates its capsule and sheath as well as the base of the bladder and 
,the seminal vesicle. At a later stage ulceiation of the growth occurs 
'and leads to haemorrhage. Spread to the retroperitoneal lymph glands 
is a common and early feature : involvement ol‘ the glands is found in 
at least 00% of cases post-mortem. Metastasis to bones is of frequent 
occurrence and may be obvious before urinary obstruction develops. 

Histologically, cancer of the prostate often shows a glandular 
Structure, but sometimes there is less differentiation, and the cells are 
arranged in irregular masses. 

A type of cancer is sometimes found in the prostate which differs 
greatly from the above. The growth begins in the posterior lobe of 
the gland, and remains confined to it. The growth is small, and is of 
a scirrhous type, and the gland may be only slightly enlarged, but it is 
extremely hard. It is characteristic of this type of growth that it 
often gives rise to widespread metastases in the skeleton, especially in 
the skull, ver^hrae and iliac bones, and is associated with an increase 
of bloo& phosphatase. At autopsy in such cases the primary growth 
may be so small as to be readily overlooked, and careful microscopic 
examination may be necessary to demonstrate it. The changes which 
may occur in the skeleton are described on p. 181. Sarcoma occasionally 
occurs in the prostate; the tumour may remain eiicapsuled for a 
considerable period. 


DISEASES OF THE TESTIS 
Torsion of the Testis 

Torsion of the testis (seldom occurs in an anatomically normal 
organ. ) Incomplete descent, with which other structural abnormalities 
are often associated, predisposes to its occurrence. Torsion may occur 
in children or in adults, but it occurs most often about the time of 
puberty". It is more frequent in the right than the left testis. 

comnn^ anatomical errors of development which predispose to 
torsion are : (JlJ/the presence of a patent processus vaginalis in associa- 
tion with incomplete descent, inversion of the testis, ^the presence 
of a mesorchium which separates the body of the testis from the 
epididymis. In many instarces the testis lies more horizontally in the 
scrotum than normally. When a mesorchium is present the epididymis 
is found to be completely invested by the tunigji. vaginaijyjg^;^^ 

The actual cause of the torsion is uncertain? but as frequently 
followed a sudden strain or a blow, it is believed thgt^ArVioJent contrac- 
tion o| ybie^o^asteric muscle may initiate it. It has als4> been suggested 
that a severe strain may cause a sudden engorgement of the tortuous 
vei^of^e^permatic cord sufficient to induce torsion. 

The of .torsion is usually a shore distance above the summit 
of the In a few instances, where the testis and epididymis 

vndely sejj^rated, only the body is involved. In children the 
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hydatid of the testis, which is relatively lar^rc in early life, may undorisyo 
torsion alone. The extent of the twist, which occurs suddenly, values 
from a half to one aiid a half turns, and the rapidity of changes in 
the organ depends on the degree .pf torsion. (^'he direction of the 
twist is always from without inward^ Once established, the torsion is 
usually maintained, but occasionally it becomes undone spontaneously, 
but it may recur. 

The changes in thv' testis and epididymis arc due to strangulation 
of its blood vessels. At first, probably, only the veins are involved, 
with the production of venous congestion and swelling of the distal 
parts. When venous obstruction is long maintained thrombosis o(H*urs, 
and results in hfernorrhagic infarction of the testis. /The arteries may 
be constricted at the onset of torsion or not mitil later,,. 

When examined at operation the testis and its coverings are swollc*n 
and (edematous, and have a blue discoloration from venous engorge- 
ment or thrombosis. The tunica vaginalis usually contains a blood- 
stained effusion. In more advanced ciisvs tbc testis may have the 
appearance of a ripe plum, and softening from necrosis may be (h'teeted. 
When treatment has been delayed suppuration of the testis may ensue 
from superadded infection. 

Torsion of the testis is usually associated with very great pain and 
severe shock. The abdominal muscles on the alleet(‘(i side are rigid, 
and the thigh is drawn upwards. The scirotum is usually rcMldened, 
(Edematous and tender, and the testis is retracted towards the inguinal 
(janal. 


HYDROCELE 

A collection of watery fluid in the tu.iica vaginalis may be due to 
disease in tlic testis or epididymis (secondary hydrocele), or it may arise 
without obvious eaus(^ (primary hydrocele). 

Secondary hydrocele accompanies acute or chronic inHammation of 
tiie testis or epididymis, such as g(morrha*a, tuberculosis or syphilis, 
and it is sometimes associated with testicular tumours. The fluid 
varies in character according to the cause, and it is generally small in 
amount, though sometimes sufficient to mask tlie enlargement. 

Primary hydrocele may arise at any time of life. It has been observed 
in infancy and it is not infrequent in old age, but it is most common 
during the fifth and sixth decades. The tunica vaginalis becomes 
distended and assumes a characteristic piriform shape. Owing to the 
anatomical dispt^sition of the tunica, the testis lies below and behind 
the hydrocele. . When the amount of fluid is great, the testis becomes 
flattened from pressure and may undergo a certain amount of 
fibrosis. 

The fluid of a hydrocele is straw coloured and of watery consistency, 
and its amount varies from a few cubic centimetres to a litre. Its 
high protein content renders it valuable as a bacteriological culture 
medium. 

Loose bodies within a hydrocele have been observed ; their origin 
is obscure. 
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The cause of primary hydrocele is not fully understood. . The highly 
albuminous character of the fluid indicates that it is not a mere 
transudate; * In most cases, the epididymis is thickened, oedematous 
aAd somewhat congested, whilst in older patients the prostate is often 
enlarged and the bladder neck inflamed. On the basis of these observa- 
tions some authorities regard hydrocele as secondary to a low grade 
I infection of the w'holc 



Fig. 282. Hromatocele, resulting from haeinorrhuge 
into a hydrocele sac. Tlic wall of the tjac is 
roti^h, and discoloured by blood })ignient. The 
- testis, which has been cut across, is compressed, 
and buried in fibrous tissue. 


(Bp eourtetp of Mr. J, W'. i?ltnifher».) 


genital system, 

A hydrocele of the 
cord IS a similar con- 
dition affecting a per- 
sisting portion of the 
processus vaginalis in 
the spermatic cord. 

A hydrocele of a 
hernial sac is not un- 
common in either 
femoral or inguinal 
hernia. It is a collec- 
tion of watery fluid 
which forms when the 
orifice of the sac is 
occluded, and it is 
generally due to ad- 
hesion or impaction of 
the omental content of 
an epiplocele at the 
neck of the sac. 

A hydrocele with 
persisting processus 
vaginalis is a collection 
of fluid in a sac com- 
municating with the 
general peritoneal 
cavity, and it may be 
due to any form of 
peritoneal e ff u s io n . 
The misnomer con- 
genital hydrocele is 


sometimes applied to the condition. Young persons are affected most 
often^for in them the processus is most apt to be patent. In such 
subjects the cause of the effusion is often tuberculous peritonitis. In 
older persons the effusion may be an ascitic collection in disease of the 
heart or kidneys, or it may be due to chylous ascites or malignant 
of the peritoneum. 

Hcematocele may result from a crushing injury to 
|i£b vaulting, jumping, etc. Considerable. shock attends the 

injury/ tunica vaginalis , is filled with blood which ^ay or may 
‘ .3%^ surrounding tissues of the scrotum are greatly discoloiired 
' fin^^travasaiiou of blood. If the blood is not evacuated from the 
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tunica vaginalig^ organisation occurs and leads to a hard and heavy 
swelling of the testis. “ 

More often the haemorrhage is attributable usually to a direct bltAv 
upon the scrotum or to injury to a veiii.during aspiration of the hydrocele 
fluid. Less commonly the haemorrhage comes from a tumour of the 
testis, or it may be attributable to blood diseases such as hachiopliilia, 
scurvy or severe anaemia. 

The effused blood clots and excites an aseptic inflammatory reaction 
in the wall of the sac. Subsequently young blood vessels invade the 
clot and eventually its outer layers become organised and fibrous. 

In an old-standing haematooele the wall of the sac is greatly thickened 
and indurated, and it may even become calcified. Tlic inner surface 
remains rough and shaggy, and discoloured by blood pigment. The 
testis becomes embedded in the new fibrous tissue, and may be almost 
indistinguishable. 

CYSTS AND TUMOURS OF THE EPIDIDYMIS 

Cysts in connexion with the e[)ididyniis are common ; they may be 
small and multiple, but more often are single. 

Multiple cysts arc usually situated in the head of the epididymis, less 
often in the body or the tail. The condition occurs in middle-aged 
men, and is often bilateral. The cysts vary in size, but they are 
seldom larger than a pea ; they are thin walled, tense and firm, and 
contain transparent or turbid fluid, in which there may be spermatozoa. 
The origin of the cysts is uncertain : they arc said to arise either in 
ri^mains of the Mullerian duct or from dilatation of the tubules of the 
epididymis. 

Single cysts are more common and may occur in early adult life. 
The cyst may be unilocular or multilocular and may attain the size of an 
orange. It is usually situated outside the tunica vaginalis but may be 
within it and arises either between the globus major and the body of 
the testis or above the epididymis. As the cyst increases in size it 
separates the epididymis from the body of the testis, and the vasa 
efferentia may be stretched over the cyst. 

The wall of the cyst is fibrous and often thick, and is lined with 
columnar or flattened epithelium. The cyst contains opalesfient milky 
fluid of alkaline reaction, which on standing separates into two layers, 
the upper clear and the lower milky ; it contains lymphocytes, fat 
globules, epithelial cells and spermatozoa. In most examples a com- 
munication between the cyst and a seminal tubule may be demonstrated. 
In some cysts the fluid is clear and no spermatozoa are present. 

In the majority of instances a cyst of the epididymis arises from 
rupture of one or more of the vasa efferentia at the hiluni of the testes. 
It is likely that others originate in vestigial remnants similar to cysts 
of the broad ligament. Thus it is believed that a cyst may arise from the 
hydatid of the testis (Morgagni), from remnants of the Mfillerian 
duct, from the paradidymis (organ of (iirald^s), i.^., remains of the 
Wolffian body, or from the vasa aberrantia — ^normal diverticula of the 
inferior end of the ductus deferens. 
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Tumours of tho i^idtdymis are very ra re. Simple tumours, such 
as fipoma, fibroftja, adenoma and leiomyoma, which are the natural 
outlom^ of the anatomical structure, have all been encountered. They 
||te seldom larger than a walnut. Sarcoma of either spindle, chondro- 
rhatous or melanotic type has been observed in a few instances. 

A carcinoma may arise from the epithelium lining the tubules. It 
<|ia$ been observed most frequently in early adult life, is usually small, 
;j|||rre^lar and nodular and may be mistaken for chronic inflammatory 
■ rajargeihbnt of the epididymis. It may extend along the spermatic 
cold and may involve the coats of the scrotum. The tumour, though 
usually small, is very malignant, and metastasis to the retroperitoneal 
glands and the lung is common. Microscopically, epithelial tumours 
of the epididymis are generally of adenocarcinomatous or* rarely of 
squamous-cell pattern. 


SYPHILIS OF THE TESTIS 

The epididy^inis on one or both sides may be enlarged temporarily 
during tne"ftorid stage of syphilis. Enlargement is confined to the 
glo bus majo r and is painless and may tlierefore bo unnoticed. Probably 
the linclerlying cause is ah inflammatory affection of the tubules. 

Since the institution of effective methods of treatment of primary 
syphilis, tertiaiy lesions, formerly common in the testis, are now 
seldom observed f bift when they occur they almost always involve the 
body a nd its investingiXUttics- 

Subjects of inherited syphilis may develop o rchit is, which is usually 
bilateral. It is commonest in infancy or in the second or third year, 
and^j[^syphilis is the only common cause of testicular enlargement in 
early life.'* The testis is usually about the size of a pigeon’s egg and is 
hard and painless. The orchitis^may be very indolent, but yery seldom 
culminates ih gumma/ formation. When occasion for pathological 
examination has arisen, it has been noted that the connective tissue 
between the tubuhis has been greatly thickened and invaded by l)mipho- 
cytes and plasma cells. 

In adults suffering from acqpi^ syphilis the testis, usually of one 
side omy; may be the seat of chrome ..enlargement, especiallj^ after 
the second to fourth year following infection. The disease may take the 
form of diffuse interstitial orchitis or be of a gumipatous character ; 
but a com binat ion of the lesions is more common. 

In the diffuse form there is moderate enlargement of the testis of 
gradual and painless onset. The testis may retain its normal shape 
or become spherical. It is hard and woody and is generally devoid of 
sensation. There is often an effusion of serum within the cavity of 
tunica vaginalis, seldom amounting to more than two or three 
ounces. Later the tunica vaginalis may be obliterated by adhesions. 
The tunica j^buginea may be the seat of nodular thickening but the 

of the gland is infiltrated 

newiy ,fcAied coimikstiveij^sue disposed radially from the rete 
tes^s; aiid, when cut,. the retains a flat surface as the tubules 
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are restrained by the fibnms infiltration. Occasionally tliere is a small 
central gumma, and less often multiple areas of degeneration. In 
untreated cases the secretory tubules may be extensively destroyed 
and atrophy of the testis may ensue. 

The appearance of the testis varies according to the stage of the 
disease and the amount of fibrous infiltration. There may be a single 
homogeneous yellow necrotic mass in the centre of the greyish-red 
glandular and opaque fibrous tissue, wliich may increase until the entire 
testis is involved ; or there may be multiple small areas of degeneration 
amidst a granulomatous and enlarged testis ; sucli areas usually 
coalesce and may destroy completely the secretory tubules. From 
extension of the syphilitic process the scrotal tissues may be infil- 
trated, so* that finally the skin and dartos muscle may be involved. 
Rupture on the skin surface may lead to a typical sloughing syphilitic 
ulcer, or the diseased testis covered by a fungous mass of granulations 
may project on the surface with the scrotum retracted around it. 
The testis may herniate to such an extent that scarcely any part of the 
organ is contained within the integuments of the scrotum. 


[j TUMOURS OF THE TESTIS 

Few subjects in surgical pathology have given rise to such dilliculty 
in classification and interpretation as that of testicular tumours. The 
difficulty was the outcome of the complex histopathology of these 
tumours and of the error of drawing conclusions from an examination 
of only a limited portion of a tumour. Now it is insisted that examina- 
tion of many parts, preferably by the large section and by special 
methods of staining, is essential if all the components of the tumour 
are to be classified correctly. Even with these refinements the nature 
of the tissues may be difficult to define. Careful investigation of large 
series of cases has helped to dispel some of the confusion that has 
existed and, as a result, the older nomenclature and classifications, 
which were either misleading or cumbersome, have been revised and 
simplified. Two well-defined groups are now recognized : (1) The 
teratoid or mixed tumour, and (2) the germinal cell tumour (the 
commonest), variously known as seminoma or scmino-canunoma 
(spermato-cytoma) ; the first is the common title. There is in addition 
a very rare type of tumour which originates in the interstitial tissue ol 
the testi^3;Jinterstitial-cell adenoma. 

General Features of Testicular Tumours 

Most tumours of the testis are malignant ox..pQt<?ntialIy rnalignant 
and develop in adult life ; a few, such as the teratomatous cysts, may 
be present at birth] ; In rare instances the disease attacks both testes 
simultaneously, or the remaining testis may be affected some time 
after orchidectomy. Malignant disease may attack a retained or 
ectopic totis, but it remains uncertain^ if either of these maldevelop- 
ments increases the liability to madigiiiincgr, although Gordon Taylor 
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found maldescent present in 15 out of 50 cases observed by 'him, A 
hist ory of inju ry in relation to .the occurrence of the tumour is present 
™20% of instances. The tumour may be very small or may 
iflp dimensions, sometimes rapidly after a long period of 

The initial site of the tumour (particularly the teratoid 
varjdw) is usually the mediastinum of the testis, deep to the tunica 
albd|||M and as growth proceeds the testis is gradually compressed 
so tlSPnnally it may appear as a wafer at the periphery of the tumour, 
or it may be incorporated in the tumour. The epididyim 
unaffected. A small hydrocele or hacmatocele may be present, especially 
affSTInjury. 

The urine from subjects of testicular tumour contains gonadotropic 
hon^nes which are responsible for the positive Aschl^ebn-Zcmdek 
re^tTon. (in most the hypophyseal hormone predominates, in a few 
a choripnic hormone, Thenormone output is higher in seminoma than 
teratoma, and greater in embryonal adenocarcinoma and highest in 
cKbrionic carcinoma. The test, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
may be of great value in diagnosis and prognosis. A seminomatous type 
of tumour associated with an increased excretion of hypophyseal 
hormone is radio-sensitive and the prognosis is relatively good. In 
tumours associated with an output of chorionic hormone the prognosis 
is poor because the tumour is resistant to irradiation. 

(After removal of a seminoma the hypophyseal hormone continues to 
be excreted in excess. 

Secondary growths from testicular tumours may result from invasion 
of lymph "vessels or of veins. Lymph-borne metastases are usually 
noted first in the lumbar glands ; the inguinal glands are not affected 
unless the tumour has involved the wall of the scrotum. Blood-borne 
metastases are common in the lungs, and may be present later in other 
organs. 


The Teratoid Group of Tumours 

A teratoid tumour usually appears between the ages^qf twenty and 
thirty years. It may be smooth or lobulated, soft or hard ; at first its 
growth is limited by the resistance of the tunica albuginea, (so that for 
long the enlarging testis retains its shape.} It may give rise to an ef^sion 
of clear or gelatinous fluid in the tunica vaginalis, but the effusion is 
seldom considerable and is not bloodstained unless injury (as from 
exploratory puncture) has occurred. 

On section the testis may be obvious at the summit of the tumour ; 
it may appear normal, but more often it is compressed and appears 
as a narrow strip of tissue separated from the tumour by a con- 
densed fibrous layer or capsule (see Fig. 282). The tumour may be 
ho^geneous, but frequently it shows areas of hasmorrhage or n^rosis 
nr }eys|ic spaces containing gelatinous material. Cartilaginous nodules 
^ o^i^gpresent, and may be so abundant that the tumour has the 

Oresting featiue of a teratoid tumour 
of great variety and i6ay be 
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mature or embryonic, and it may be impossible, especially in the case 
of atypical glandular structures, to specify their character. Jn some 
examples differentiation may occur to a remarkable degree and part 
of an entire adult organ may be reproduced. But generally thfHiH^|^ 
are disposed in a haphazard manner without more than slight iatteiu^ 
at specific associations. 4 

Occasionally one of the component tissues occurs ifi great miilbion 
and may appear to suppress others. There are, for exampl^rarc 
tumours of the testis which have the appearance of chondroma, fibroma, 
adenoma, etc., but which can be shown by more thorough examination 
to be teratoid tumours in which one type of tissue preponderates. The 
teratomatous cyst and chorionic carcinoma described below are 
examples •of such one-sided growth, in these cases the ectodermal 
elements. 

For descriptive purposes it is convenient to catalogue the many 
tissues which may be found in testicular teratomata according to the 
germ-layer — ectodermal, cntodermal, and mesodermal — to which they 
may be assigned ; and, on this basis, the following table indicates the 
tissues which may be represented. 


Ectodermal 

Stratified squamous epi- 
thelium, with or with- 
out keratinisation. 

Hair. 

Neuro-epithelium, which 
may assume acinar or 
papillary formations al- 
most indistinguishable 
from glandular struc- 
tures. 

Melanin-pigmented cells. 

Trophoblastic epithelium. 


Entodermal 

Glandular tissue of intes- 
tinal type, sometimes 
with mucus - secreting 
cells. 

Glandular structures, 
sometimes unspecific 
but often identical with 
the thyroid, the salivary 
glands or liver. 

Ciliated epithelium re- 
sembling the bronchial 
mucous membrane. 

Renax tissue, with glo- 
meruli. 


Mesodermal 

All gradations of young 
fibroblastic tissue. 

Myxomatous tissue. 

Fat. 

Lymphoid tissue. 

Muscle fibres, especially 
plain. 

Hyaline cartilage. 

Bone, sometimes with 
hemopoietic tissues. 


A testicular teratoma may be composed of a few or a complexity of 
the above tissues. Superficially they may appear to be disposed in no 
particular order, but none the less, there is often a suggestion of correla- 
tion of particular tissues. For example, it is very noticeable that glan- 
dular epithelium, especially of intestinal type, is often associated with 
young mesenchymatous tissue in which there may be plain muscle fibres 
and Aggregations of lymphoid tissue. Epithelium like that of the respira- 
tory tract is often found in proximity to bars or nodules of cartilage. 
Embryonic tissues of the nervous system may occur alongside tissues 
resembling nerve-sheath elements or a meninx-like sheath. In associa- 
tion with squamous epithelium there may be hair follicles, arrectores 
pilorum, sebaceous material and fat. Probably these specific associations 
connote an abortive attempt at reproduction of adult structures and 
are identical with the correlation of tissues which occurs in early 

***^Sa^teratomata of the testis pressi^ifocli features 

as to ii^arrant more detailed considei^^^n. - ^ 
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Tri«deniial;^Teratoma (Fibrocystic Disease), This is one of the com- 
monest types : it usually grows slowly, and may appear to be benign. 
On section its appearance varies according to the relative proportion of 
cysts, fibrous tissue and cartilage. Areas of softening and degeneration 
are often present in some part of the tumour. Microscopically, a great 
variety of tissues may be jirescnt, but the predominating elements are 
cysts lined by any type of epithelium, stroma which is very cellular 
and of embryonic type, and a variable quantity of hyaline cartilage. 

From the pathological side it is 



Fio. 288 . Teratonna testis with 
involvement of skin of serotiiiu 
and secondary deposits in the 
inguinal glands. The body of 
the testis is stretched over the 
surface of the tumour. 


of syncytial masses and cells 
%We. 


important to recognize the ^eat 
mfldjgnancv of the tumour. All the 
tissues may participate in this activity 
in different degree, but very commonly 
the glandular elements show the most 
active proliferation. 

Teratomatous or Dermoid Cyst, 
This is the ra^e^t testicular teratoma ; 
it resembles in all respects, except size, 
the common ovarian teratomatous cyst 
(see p. 706). The tumour is present 
at birth, and grows very slowly. Mor- 
phologically, it represents excessive 
epiblastic overgrowth in a teratoma. 

The tumour is cystic and loculated, 
is lined with stratified epithelium, 
and contains sebaceous material and 
hair. Part of the tumour is usually 
solid, and this portion usually contains 
cartilage, bone, and nerve elements. 
Malignant transformation seldom occurs 
in this type of tumour, but it is not 
unknown. 

Chorionic Carcinoma. This tumour, 
which is probably morphologically iden- 
tical with chorion-epithelioma of the 
uterus, is relatively rare. The tumour is 
usually small and, oifTBat account, may 
be overlocJfeed ; it is soft and is very 
liable to necrosis and haemgirhage, and 
spontaneous retrogression has been ob- 
served. Microscopically, it is composed 
so arranged as to resemble^trqphoblastic 


The syncytial epithelium has the property of eroding blood Vessels, 
ai)4 thus causes extravasation of blood ; for the same reason it Usually 
glares rise to meta.st;&es in the lungs, and later in the liver. The 
{jsebondary growths appear as hcemorrhagic tumours, which may become 
very large^ Histological^ '^h^ metastases may vary considerably and 
'|>resent structures whidi'^le «M^cteristic of a teratcuna. 
i ^ (^borionic carcinomil be ,*B|ronsible for breast ^ivity in the 
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itia le and the proiiouii<?od Asohlieim-Zondck reaction iiidicates a high 
prolan output. 

Malignancy and Metastases in Teratoid Tumours. Teratoid growths, 
according to all standards, are extremely jnalignant. (^ Survival beyond 
three years after the appearance o? the tumour is exoej)tionat It is 
imiDortant to realize that teratoma may give rise to metastases and 
death while the primary tumour is still small ; but ih most eases the 
features of malignancy are evidenced by fairly rapid increase in size of 
the testicular swelling and by invasion of the scrotum. 

In the majority of teratomata malignancy is a property of the 
whole tumour and shared by several or all of its component tissues, 
though not always in equal degrees. Formerly malignancy was ascribed 
to’exaggefated growth of one component, but this view is erroneous. 
In the majority metastases occur in the lumbar glands. ^The gland 
enlargement may result in a very bulky confluent tumour. Occasionally 



Fig. 284. Portion of testicular teratoma, showing skin, hair foIJieles, 
sebaceous glands, and fat. 

(Laboratorif of Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh.) 

the supraclavicular glands on the left side are involved, probably as a 
result of invasion of the thoracic duct by cancerous emboli.. 

(^pread by the blood stream is common and is a specudly notable 
feature of cjiorionic carcinoma. . ' 

The structure of the metastases is almost as complex as that of the 
primary growth, they usually contain two or more of the cellular con* 
stituents of the parent tumour. They may show grater differentia- 
tion than the primary growth, but usually the reverse obtains. It has 
been alleged that the metastases may contain tissues not present 
in the primary growth, but this assertion i? probably erroneous and 
based on an insufficiently thorough examination of the primary 
tumour. 
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The Origin of Teratoid Tumours of the Testis. There are in^ 
speculations on this subject, and until our knowledge of the origin, of ♦ 
teratomata in general is on a more sure foundation dogmatic statements 
are scarcely permissible. Probably careful examination of very early 
cases might help to clear up some of the doubts. 

Following the theory of Cohnlieim that tumours arise from 



Fio* 285. Semiiioina of the testis. Note the coagulated fluid in the 

tunica vaginalis. 

{Depafirnmi of Surgtry, University of EdinburgK) 

e mbryonic rests/ ’ it has been suggested, without much confirmation* 
that teratoid tumours arise from remnants of tb^ Wolffian b^x* 
have suggested that they arise from ordinary sex pv germingj ceJUia^by a 
process analogous to parthenogenesis, and thatl^ therefore a teratoma 
represents a distorted foetus^ this theory, though superficially adequate* 
has not been upheld. Marchand and Bonnet advanced tAe hypothesis 
that a testicular teratoma might be derived from an isolated blastom^ 
detached a segmenting ovum very eatly in cleava^« This last 
liTew may account fcff¥6me'exlrag teratoma, but it fails to account 
for their .great predilection for the ovary and testis. 

^ 4a. t^atoid tumours grow from, the region of the rete testis, where 
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developmental errors would be most expeettnl, it is oelieved that tliey 
arise from primitive undifferentiated cells with pluripotcnt characters, 
that originally arose in 
the mesotheliurn of the 
gehital ridge but failed 
to develop or to become 
connected with the 
secretory tubules of the 
testis. 

The exciting cause 
of the neoplastic de- 
vclopinent is not 
definitely* known, but 
trauma appears to play 
an important part. 

The Seminoma 
Group of Tumours 

This is the com- 
monest tumour of the 
testes. It may occur 
at any period of adult Seininoimi of the testis, 

life but is conimoticst {Lffhofutory of lioyul Oollffffi of PhyhtvUinH of Fttiinhurgh.) 

between the ages of twenty and forty. The tumour probably arises 
from the germinal epithelium of the secretory tubules of the testis ; it 

grows more slowly than 
teratoid tumours and, 
on an average, reaclu^s 
the size of a closed fist 
within two years. The 
tumours (and the meta- 
stases) are very radio- 
sensitive. 

In shape the tumour 
is spherical or ovoid. 
It is firm and solid, and, 
except for areas of 
hajmorrhage or of de- 
genpration which are 
often present, it is of 
a homogeneous consist- 
ency. The cut surface 
is fleshy or gelatinous, 
and is intersected by 
fibrous septa which 
Fig. 287. High power of same section as in Fig. 286. may produce an 

(Laboratory of Royal College of of EdirU.ur^^^^ appearance of lobula- 

tio». The epididymis may be uninvolved, fused to the tumour, or 
indistinguishable . 
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Microscopically, tumours of this class show cbnsiderable ihdividual 
variation, and even in the same tumour the appearances may not be 
uiicForm. In some tumours the cells are large with clear cytoplasm, 
and resemble the spermatocytes of the testicular tubules ; in others 
the cells are smaller, with darkly staining nuclei and much less 
cytoplasm ; while in others the cells resemble lymphocytes. Like the 
cells of the normal testis, the tumour cells arc often markedly eosino* 
philic. The cells are usually arranged in sheets or bands and mitotic 
figures may be numerous. An embryonal adenocarcinomatous type 
sometimes occurs. A characteristic feature is the presence of small 
Ijmaphocytcs embedded in small or large groups amongst the epithelial 
cells. The blood vessels, as in other careinoniata, are often well formed, 
but in many instances they are tlun walled and of embryonic t3^e. 

In some examples there is evidence of marked anaplasia and the 
features of a carcinoma and of a sarcoma are blended — carcinosarcoma. 
Usually the cells are mostly of a carcinomatous character, but, in 
addition, there are large, round, oval or spindle types, suggestive of 
sarcoma. 

Tumours of the seminoma group metastasize fihiefly ..by Jhe lymph 
v ^sel s, but occasiQually they behave like a sarcoma and give rise to 
secondary growths in the lungs. 

Origin of the Seminoma Group of Tumours. It is generally 
admitted that these tumours resemble anaplastic carcinoma, in other 
glandular organs and that they are derived from precursor cells of the 
spermatogonium of the testicular tubules — “ embryonal carcinoma.” 
This is borne out by the observation that it is sometimes possible to 
trace transitions between normal and almost normal seminiferous 
tubules and frankly malignant tissue ; and, in addition, the cells are 
usually so specific in type that a common origin is the more likely. 
Nevertheless it must be stated that some observers have attempted to 
explain the origin of the tumour on the basis of a one-sided development 
in a teratoid tumour. 

Interstitial-ceU Tumour. This is a very larc tumour. It is of 
adenomatous type and affects the body of TKe*testis : it is small in si^P 
and lightly encapsuled and traversed by fine trabeculse which render it 
lobulated. Its special feature on cross section is its brown colo ur. 
Malignant change with metastases has occurred in a» few examples. 
The Aschhehn-^ndek test may be positive, and features related to an 
excessive output of oestrogen have been noted. Histologically, as 
would be expected from its origin, it shows disorderly solid masses of 
polygonal .cells in Jobular formation. The cells have a granular and 
partici;(la?rlj Midophilic character. 

The tumour should be regarded as a very rare cause of innocent 
testicular enlargement. 


Bauit OitaiOK F. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


DISEASES OF THE FEMALE GENERATIVE ORGANS 

PHYSIOLOGY OF MENSTRUATION 

The phenomena of the menstrual cycle and their relation to other 
sexual and reproductive processes constitute interesting • biological 
problems, and are so closely linked to the functional activity of other 
endocrine glands as to have an importance in general pathology. Until 
comparatively recently the outlook upon the whole subject was to a 
large extent speculative, but within the past few decades experimental 
and clinical research has done much to establish it on a scientific 
basis. 

The Menstrual Cycle* The menstrual cycle may be divided into 
four phases : — 

(1) Premenstrual hypertrophy. 

(2) Menstrual flow. 

(3) Post-menstrual involution. 

(4) Interval. 

Throughout the whole menstrual cycle, and from puberty to the 
menopause, the uterine mucous membrane is never at rest. It is 
constantly under the influence of hormones derived from the ovaries, 
the pituitary gland, and other organs, and is maintained in a continual 
state of activity. 

(1) Premenstrual hypertrophy of the uterine mucosa begins a week 
or ten days before the onset of the menstrual flow. It is charac- 
terized by a gradually increasing hyperjemia with great proliferative 
activity of the cells of the endometrium, which becomes twice or even 
three times its normal thickness. The changes resemble those of the 
decidua formation of early pregnancy, and they affect the stroma, the 
mucous glands and the blood vessels of the endometrium. The stroma 
cells proliferate and separate into two moi-e or less well-defined layers, a 
superficial compact layer in which the cells lie closely opposed, and a 
deep spongy layer in which they lie separated by oedema. The epithelial 
cells proliferate, and mitotic figures may often be demonstrated. The 
cells lining the mucous glands are particularly affected, and the glands 
become dilated, elongated and tortuous. Often the proliferation is so 
great that the epithelium projects into the lumen of the glands in the 
form of multiple tuft-like processes. Capillary dilatation is an important 
feature, and in the later part of the premenstrual phase it becomes very 
evidenl;^; Jinmedi^^ bdfore the beginning of the second phase the 
captUaa^ Iralls rdpture give rise to minute hsematomata under the 
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(2) The imnstfual flozv results from haemorrhage from the dilated 
capillaries. The blood collects in the stroma of the emlomctriuin and 
is tlien discharged with small portions of the epithelium. Along with 
the blood there is a free discharge of mucoid secretion from the glands. 
At one time it was believed that the greater part of the endometrium 
was cast off, but this view is probably erroneous, and in normal circum- 
stances the loss of tissue is minimal. 

(3) Post-menstrual involution is characterized by retrogressive 
changes in the endometrium. The blood vessels return to normal size, 
relief of oedema and congestion allows the membrane to shrink to its 
former thickness, the effused blood is absorbed and the proliferated 
cells atrophy and disappear. The glands in collapsing assume a tortuous 
or plicate arrangement, which in microscopic sections may givt* a 
confusing pi(;ture, as of acini wdthin acini. 

(4) The interval is of short duration. During this period the 
endometrium enjoys a period of relative (|uicscence, and any physio- 
logical loss sustained during the active phases is nuuh^ good. It is 
important to note that the endometrium is never in a time resting 
phase. The phase of repair merges with that of renewed acitivity, and 
in microscopici section the Matures of the two phases are often blended. 

Relation of Menstruation to Ovulation and Reproduction. It has 
long been rcc( agnized that there must be a close relationship between 
ovulation, the process whereby the mature ovum is discharg(‘d from its 
follicle at the surface of the ovary, and the cycle of menstrual changes, 
but the nature of the relationship has proved difficult to determine. 
Opportunity for observation of the behaviour of healthy ovaric^s is 
rarely obtained, and research upon animals is complicated by the 
(iii cumstance that few animals menstruate, and that the; (cstrus cycle in 
animals is not the counterpart of the human menstrual cycle. 

It is believed, however, that in women with regular menstrual 
cycles, ovulation occurs regularly once a month, and it precedes and 
determines the menstrual How. The time relationship of menstruation 
aiid ovulation has been studied by correlating the menstrual histories 
of gynajcological patients with the appearance of mature or ru^wly 
ruptured follicles in the extirpated ovaries, and from these observations 
it seems probable tliat ovulation occurs thirteen or fourteen days before 
the menstrual flow, that is, shortly before the commencement of th(^ 
phase of premenstrual hypertrophy. 

Modern views in regard to the significance of menstruation emphasize 
the especial importance of the stage of premenstrual hypertrophy. 
It is believed that this process is designed to prepare the uterus for 
possible pregnancy, and tliat if pregnancy occurs the endometrial 
hypertrophy passes insensibly into decidua formation. If fertilization 
is not achieved the hypertrophic state being superfluous comes to an 
end, and the menstrual flow begins. Thus the menstrual flow is not 
a preparation for possible pregnancy but an indication of failure to 
conceive. 

Ovarian Hormones. The ovary exerts a hormonal control over the 
whole cycle of menstrual changes, for removal or destruction of the 
ovaries invariably produces an “ artificial menopause. 
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In recent years it has been demonstrated that there are at least 
two types of ovarian hormone, derived respectively from the Graafian 
follicle and the corpus luteum. 

The follicular hormones are cestrone and the much moje active 
CBstradiol ; the luteal hormone is known as progesterone. 

CBstrone is a fat-soluble substance which can only be administered 
by injection. It has now been obtained in crystalline form, and has 
been shown to be a condensed carbon-ring compound consisting of 
four linked aromatic rings. Its chemical constitution is closely 
allied to that of the carcinogenic hydrocarbons present in coal tar 
{see p. 67). (Estrone can be isolated from the liqiior-folliculi and from 
other parts of the ovary and also from the placenta. It is. present in 
large amount in the urine of pregnant animals, especially the mare. 
It is found in greatest quantity, remarkably enough, in the urine of 
the stallion. (Estrone determines the onset of the menstrual flow and 
probably controls the onset of puberty and the development of secon- 
dary sexual characters. The administration of cestrone accelerates 
puberty in immature animals, induces “ heat ’’ after spaying, and 
hastens the reappearance of “ heat ” in the lactation period. 

Progesterone is secreted by the corpus luteum and, during pregnancy, 
by the trophoblast. It tends to stimulate endometrial hypertrophy 
and, in association with cestrone, to prevent the menstrual flow. Shortly 
after the corpus luteum appears in a ruptured Graafian follicle it deter- 
mines the onset of premenstrual hypertrophy. If fertilization occurs 
the corpus luteum grows, and by stimulating decidua formation ensures 
the implantation of the ovum. If fertilization fails to occur the corpus 
luteum soon degenerates and its secretion ceases. The sudden with- 
drawal of the two hormones, cestrone and progesterone, then determines 
the destructive endometrial changes which lead to the menstrual 
flow. 

In addition to the menstrual effects, both cestrone and progesterone 
have an influence on hypertrophy of the breast and on lactation. 

The ovarian hormones, both cestrin and lutein, are under the hormonal 
control of the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland. It has been shown 
that removal of the anterior pituitary ill immature animals inhibits the 
development of the ovary and also of the secondary sexual characters ; 
in adult animals it inhibits ovulation ; if ovulation has occurred, it 
inhibits the formation of corpus luteum ; and if the animal is pregnant 
it brings about abortion. Thus the pituitary controls all phases of 
ovarian activity. It exercises this control through the agency of the 
gonadotropic hormone prolon, which may contain two distinct principles, 
pr^Aan A and prolan B, the former effecting maturation of the follicle, 
the latter formation of the corpus luteum. ]^olan or a similar substance 
is excreted in the urine of pregnant women, and the demonstration 
of its prefitence forms the basis of the Aschheim-Zondek test. It 
is interesting to note that prolan or a similar substance is present in 
large amount in the urine of men suffaring from tumours of the 
testis. 
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ACUTE ENDOMETRITIS 

By far the most important type of endometritis is that which occurs 
after abortion or in the puerperium, and it overshadows all others in 
both valence and gravity. 

Gonococcal endometritis is common, but is never very acute, and 
is usually obscured by the more obvious effects of gonorrhoea upon the 
urethra, cervix and uterine tubes. Occasionally acute endometritis 
follows the use of infected instruments for minor operative procedures. 
Rarely the infection is blood borne, and it may occur in the course of 
zymotic diseases, acute tonsillitis, and analogous affections, 

* Puerperal Endometritis 

The uterus owes its great susceptibility to puerperal infection to thci 
presence of the large placental site composed of spongy decidua without 
epithelial covering. This forms an ideal nidus for bacteria, and its 
large blood vessels closed only by recent clot provide a ready avenue by 
which infection may reach the blood stream. 

It was formerly the custom to distinguish two types of this disease, 
(l) putrid endometritis due to saprophytes, and (2) “ septic ” endo- 
metritis due to bacteria capable of invading living tissues. 

It is now generally acknowledged, however, that this classification is 
somewhat artificial, for saprophytes rarely exist alone, and parasitic 
organisms may possess any degree of virulence. 

In general, two main types may be recognized ; — 

(а) Surface infection of the uterine wall. 

(б) Deep infection of the uterine wall. 

(а) Surface Infection. In the mildest forms of endometritis the effects 
are those of a localized inflammatory process. The endometrium is 
covered with soft, dirty sloughs and bathed in foul purulent lochia, and 
the uterus is enlarged, oedematous, and flabby from toxic paresis. 
Microscopically, the most striking feature is the great vigour of the 
reaction. Bacteria and necrotic areas are surrounded by healthy 
leucocytes, which form dense barriers and effectively prevent invasion 
of the deeper tissues. 

(б) Deep Infection. In its more severe forms the disease resembles 
a spreading cellulitis. Sloughs are present on the surface, but the exu- 
date is somewhat thin and often scanty. Microscopically, the organisms 
are seen penetrating deeply amongst the muscle fibres, which are 
oedematous and degenerated. Polymorph leucocytes are relatively 
scanty, end the infection is not circumscribed in any way. 

Complications. The great danger of puerperal sepsis lies less in 
toxic absorption from the uterus than in the risk of spread of the infection 
to other parts.. 

One of the commonest complications is cellulitis of the connective 
tissues of the parametrium and broad ligaments. This may arise by 
diicct extension of the disease through the uterine wall, but it is due 
far more commonly to direct access of the organisms through a laceration 
of the cervix uteri. 
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Peritonitis may occur, either by spread of the infection along the 
:ubes or, rarely, as a result of rupture of the uterus during delivery. 
Peritonitis is generally due to infection with haemolytic streptococci, and 
s always of grave import. 

Thrombophlebitis of the uterine and pelvic veins is another complica- 
don .of extreme gravity, for after childbirth the veins are large and 
tortuous, and many are filled with soft, recent blood clot. The infected 
dot is very apt to disintegrate, with subsequent septicaemia and 
>y8emia. 

The Infectil^{ Organism. In acute fulminating forms of puerperal 
lepsis the causative organism is almost invariably a haemolytic strepto- 
ioccus, usually of the type labelled “ pyogenes.” According to Cole- 
irook and Howe, an anaerobic streptococcus is not infrequent.* B, coli 
>ften coexists, less commonly B. pyocyaneiis or other organisms. In 
nilder forms of the disease the organisms are varied. B, proteus and 
>ther saprophytes are common, and may be accompanied by non- 
laemolytic streptococci. 

The Source of Infection. This is the fundamental problem of 
merperal sepsis, for upon the answer to it depends the whole campaign 
>f prophylaxis. Is the infecting organism present in the vagina before 
parturition ? is it present in some distant focus, whence it may reach 
he uterus in the blood stream ? does it ascend the genital tract from the 
iTulva, perhaps assisted by the examining finger or an instrument ? 
)r is it quite exogenous, and brought to the uterine mucosa through 
iome unrecognized breach of technique ? 

The bacterial flora of the vagina in late pregnancy and the 
merperium has been investigated by many workers in recent years, 
vith surprisingly regular findings. In late pregnancy pathogenic 
organisms are present in approximately 50 per cent, of cases. Strepto- 
wcci occur in a large proportion of these eases, but they are practically 
ilways non-luemolytic, and streptococcus pyogenes is very rare. 
STon-ha'molytic streptococci arc found also in the uterus after parturi- 
:ion, but, although they may lead to mild forms of endometritis, they 
lave no relation to severe puerperal sepsis. 

Heematogenous infection from distant foci, such as the teeth or 
onsils, must be seriously considered as a cause of puerperal sepsis, for 
his disease may occur in healthy women, exposed to no exogenous 
nfection, after a normal, spontaneous, unasristed delivery. But this 
lource of infection can only apply to a small proportion of cases. 

It seems likely that infection from the vulva is commoner than is 
generally supposed. The vulva, with its folds and crevices, its innu- 
nerable hair follicles, and its close proximity to the anus, must always 
>6 infected to some degree. 

Lastly, there can be no doubt that exogenous infection occurs, and 
ndeed it may be of paramount importance. Formerly the contagious 
iatur0 of “ puerperal fever ” was well known, and in lying-in hospitals 
i si^le ^ase might infect a whole ward. The danger of such epidemics 
s now alinost past, but even with every possible care there are occasional 
nstanoea'bf case-to-case infection. The most tragic feature of such 
infections is theit great virulence. After transmission from 
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one patient to another the streptococcus attains such intense patho^nf(‘riic 
properties that the disease is often fulminating. 

Further evidence of the importance of exogenous infection is found 
in the incidence of puerperal sepsis, which is especially apt to occur in 
primiparse, in abnormal labours, or in any circumstances in which ihr 
passages are h^uised, the* cervix lacerated, the perineum torn. TIic 
risk is greatest of all, moreover, when any form of intervention becomes 
necessary, especially the manual removal of the placenta. 


CHRONIC CERVICAL ENDOMETRITIS (Cervical Erosion) 

The* cervix uteri is lined on its inner aspect by mucous mem!)ranc 
similar to that of the body of the .uterus, but with somewhat talU r 
columnar epithelial cells and more numerous mucous glands. On its 
outer (vaginal) aspect it is covered by squamous epithelium continuous 
with that of the vaginal fornices. The mucous membnine of ilu* 
cervical canal is of deep red colour, the external s(|uamous eov(‘i ing 
is pale pink, and the junction of tlic two is situated cxa<;tly at the 
external orifice. 

In a cervical erosion the appearance is (piite different, for tlie deep 
red mucosa transgresses its normal limits and appears on the vaginal 
aspect of the orifice as an irregularly rounded area tlu* coloin of a ripe 
strawberry. The surface of tluj area is unbrokcui (tlu're is no t rue erosion 
or ulcer), and it may be smooth or slightly granular. Not infiHHpiently 
it is studded with small bluish cysts (Naboth's ovules), which result 
from dilatation of the mucous gland acini. Laterally the “ ttrosion ’’ 
merges gradually, in an ill-defined line of transition, witli th(‘ surrounding 
squamous epithelium. 

Microscopically, the surface is usually covered by (tolumn.ar 
epithelium, but this may later become replaced in patcliy fashion by 
squamous cells. Deep to the epithelium there arc numerous glands 
like those of the normal cervical endometrium, but more complex in 
structure and more closely set. Collections of lymphocytes and plasma 
cells are present in the strfima. 

Chronic cervical endometritis usually occurs as a st cpxel to gon(xrrli(ea 
or to the lew-grade infection of a laceration of the cervix, but it may 
develop when there is no evidence of previous disease, anti it is iiot 
unknown in virgins. On this account it has been suggested tlint the 
condition is not infective but is a simple overgrowth of glandular tissue. 
There is, however, but little support for this view, and there seems little 
doubt that the condition is a result of chronic infection, aggravated 
perhaps by the irritative effect of the acid vaginal secretion upon exposed 
endometrium. Bacteriological examination usually reveals the presence 
of more than one organism, and this is not surprising in view of the 
varied bacterial flora of the vagina. Streptoeo(!(d, ha;molyti<i or non- 
haemolytio, are common, and coliform bacilli, diphtheroids and staphylo- 
cocci may be present. That elusive organism, the gonococcus, dies out 
so quickly and is cultivated with such difficulty that it can rarely be 
demonstrated, but its causative influence may sometimes be suspected. 
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CHRONIC CORPOREAL ENDOMETRITIS 

Chronic corporeal endometritis may occur as a sequel of definite 
acute or subacute infections, such as puerperal sepsis or gonorrhoea, 
or it may occur in women who have had no previous uterine disease, 
and may even be found in virgins. Two main types may be recognized ; 
(1) the hypertrophic type, (2) the atrophic type. Atrophic endometritis 
is not uncommon in elderly women, and may then be recognized as a 
distinct type, the senile type. Rarely tuberculous endometritis occurs. 

(1) The Hypertrophic Type. In this condition the principal changes 
occur in the mucosa of the body of the uterus, but the cervical 
endometrium may be affected to a limited extent. On naked-eye 
examination the most striking feature is the great thickness* of the 
mucous membrane, which is soft, velvety and congested. Often the 
whole mucous surface is covered with small raised nodules, and some- 
times larger elongated or polypoidal masses project into the lumen. 

The increased thickness of the mucosa is due principally to great 
hypertrophy of the glands, which become elongated and very tortuous. 
The epithelial cells proliferate and increase in size and become distended 
by mucus to goblet shape. The acini may be dilated with retained 
secretion. Thus the condition is somewhat similar to that of the physio- 
logical proliferation of the premenstrual period. Sometimes the glandular 
proliferation is so extensive as to suggest a neoplastic change, and indeed 
the condition has sometimes been termed “ benign diffuse adenoma,” 
The stroma of the mucous membrane usually presents the signs of chronic 
inflammation, and is infiltrated by granulation tissue with lymphocytes 
and plasma cells, but in some cases inflammatory cells are scanty or 
absent and the stroma is fibrous. The blood vessels are often thick 
walled and partially Occluded by fibrosis. 

Hypertrophic endometritis was formerly regarded as the result of 
infection of the uterus, but the frequent absence of histological evidence 
of inflammatory^ change cannot be ignored, and the condition is now 
believed to result from proliferative activity of the endometrium 
associated with endocrine dysfunction, 

(2) The Atrophic Type. This condition is most common after the 
menopause (senile type), but it may occur at an earlier age. It differs 
from the hypertrophic type in that the endometrium is not thickened 
by the overgrowth of glands and stroma, but is thin and atrophic. The 
epithelial cells on the surface and those lining the glandular acini 
become flattened, and many degenerate and disappear, so that 
eventually on microscopic examination few glands are seen, and such 
as remain are small and inactive. The stroma may contain granulation 
tissue, lymphocytes and plasma cells, but often there is merely fibrous 
tissue and no other evidence of inflammation. 

It has been suggested that often the atrophic type of endometritis 
is not^ bacterial disease but an atrophic process resulting from excessive 
or abnornud , post-climacteric involution. It is a disease of great 
impOHahe^ for it g^ves rise to the discharge of blood-stained 

purulent seoretion, and miay thus be mistaken for a carcinoma of the 
uterus. , . V ' 
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CHRONIC METRITIS (Fibrosis Uteri) 

‘‘ This condition generally shows itself after the age of forty years, 
and in 90% to 95% of cases it affects parous women. It is essentially an 
affection of the fibro-muscular wall of the uterus, and the endometrium, 
though sometimes involved, is not necessarily so. 

The uterus is enlarged symmetrically, and the consistence of both 
the body and the neck is firmer than normal. Tlie enlargement is due 
to the thickness of the wall, which may increase from the normal average 
of 10 to 15 mm. to 25 mm. or more. In some cases the increased 
thickness is due to the presence of an excess of fibrous and elastic tissue, 
but usually in addition to this there is distinct hypertrophy of the 
^ muscle fibres. When the uterus is cut across with a knife it is seen that 
the wall is denser and harder than in health. It is little more vascular 
than normal and may be somewhat pale in colour, but the blood vessels 
are noticeably prominent on the cut surface, and their lumina tend to 
gape. 

The microscopic appearance differs somewhat in parous and 
nulliparous women. In either there is extensive muscular hypertrophy 
and fibrosis, one or other feature often predominating, but in parous 
women there is also a striking increase of elastic tissue both in and aroimd 
the blood vessel walls and between the muscle bundles. In either 
parous or nulliparous women the endometrium sometimes presents the 
appearance of chronic hypertrophic endometritis. 

The cardinal sign of chronic metritis is haemorrhage, which may be 
severe and uncontrollable. It is believed generally that the haemorrhage 
results from the great proliferation of fibrous and elastic tissue, which 
prevents the contraction of the blood vessels and the retraction of their 
bleeding ends, but the alternative view has been proposed that the 
haemorrhage is due to associated ovarian dysfunction, of which there is 
often evidence in the presence of fibrosis and multiple cysts. 

The nature of chronic metritis is not clearly understood. In parous 
women it is usually regarded as a late result of mild puerperal infection 
or of “ subinvolution.” Normally in puerperal involution the large 
uterine arteries arc replaced by smaller ones, which penetrate and 
canalize the organizing blood clot. The wall of the older vessels become 
fibrous and gradually disappear. It lias been suggested that one of the 
chief factors in chronic metritis is the failure of absorption of the old 
vessel walls, and particularly of their elastic tissue. The muscular 
hypertrophy has been regarded as a compensatory process, an attempt 
on the part of the uterus to control and constrict its bleeding vessels. 
This cannot account for the process in nullipara, in whom there is no 
elastic and little fibrous tissue formation. It has been thought that in 
nulliparae the primary lesion is endometrial, and that the muscular 
hypertrophy results from physiological efforts to expel the thickened 
endometrium. 

FIBROMYOMA OF THE UTERUS (Fibroid Tumour) 

The uterine fibromyoma is the comtfioitOitt tumours. It is a 
simple encapsuled growth, derived from the tissue of the 
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ujterine wall, and it is composed of unstriated muscle bundles and 
fibrous tissue in various proportions. In small tumours muscle pre- 
dominates, but increased sizcj and diminished vascularity lead to the 
development of much fibrous tissue between the bundles. The tumours 
are generally multiple and numerous, and the uterus may be studded in 
all parts with nodules of various sizes. In other cases the tumours are 
few in number, and one or more of them may reach large size. Occa- 
sionally there is a single tumour. 

Uterine libromyoma almost invariably originates during the repro- 
ductive period of life, particularly the latter part of that period. It is 
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commonest in childless women, probably because its effects upon the 
form and vaseuhirity of the uterus prevent implantation of the fertilized 
ovum. 

Structure. A uterine fibromyorna is smooth and rounded, and 
completely oncapsulcd in condensed fibrous tissue. Except when 
degenerative changes have occurred, it is of hard consistency and 
when cut aciross imparts a creaking sensation to the knife. The 
cut surface of such a tumour is pale and glistening. The muscle bundles 
stand out prominentl)% and their whorled arrangement gives a 
characteristic appearance as of small tightlj' packed balls of wool. The 
periphery of tlie tumour has usually a plentiful blood supply, but in 
contrast to this the central portion is often ischaemic. Central degenera- 
tion often occurs, and this part of the tumour may be soft and cystic 
or fibjpoiis^r calcified. . 
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Microscopically, the tumour is composed of intertwininj» bundles 
of plain muscle fibres separated by various amounts of fibrous tissue. 
The muscle bundles run in all directions, and in sections some are cut 
longitudinally, some transversely, some oViliqucly. The muscle and 
fibrous tissues arc most easily distinguished by van Gicson’s stain, for 
the muscle fibres take up the yellow picric acid and the fibrous tissue 
takes up the pink colour of fuchsin. Apart from tlieir irregular arrangi- 
ment, the muscle cells resemble those of the normal uterus exee])t tliat 
the nuclei arc somewhat shorter and more ovoid. 

Varieties of Fibromyoma. The tumour at first lies within the 
muscular wall of the uterus, but from increase in size and from 
repeated contraction of the surrounding mus(^le it tends to project 
'in various directions on either the inner or the cuiter aspect of the 
uterus. 

All are at first interstitial^ and some remain in this position. Inter- 
stitial tumours are commonly multiple and of small or moilerate 
size, but occasionally they are solitary and large. They occur with 
equal frequency in all parts of the body of tlie uterus, and occiasionally 
they affect the cervix. Interstitial tumours cause some cnlargcmient 
of the uterus, often fairly symmetrical. Often they give rise to no 
symptoms, or they may causes haemorrhage and dysmenorrhtea. 

Subperitoneal fibromyoma is almost always multiph*. It. varies 
greatly in size, and one or more may attain large dimensions. At 
first they are sessile, but, with increase in size, they tend to become 
pedunculated, and cvcjitually may swing freely from a narrow pedi(;li*. 
The surface of such a tumour is often well supplied with blood vessc'ls, 
which are evident as dilated channels coursing over it, but llu! centrcj 
is ischaemic. Consequently subperitoneal tumours arc usually hard 
and often calcified, and they are very liable to degenerative changes. 
Torsion of such a tumour is also apt to oc(iur, especially when the 
pedicle is long and narrow. Occasionally a large tumour with a short 
pedicle may involve the whole uterus in its torsion, with serious 
disturbance of the uterine circulation. Torsion of a fibromyoma leads 
to various forms of degenerative change and predisposes to infection. 
Sometimes the tumour becomes adherent to the omentum and viscera, 
and occasionally such adhesions may be suificient to maintain the 
nutrition of the tumour after severance of its uterine attachment (the 
so-called parasitic myoma). 

Submucous fibromyoma is less common than the siibperitoiieal 
variety and is less numerous and may be solitary. As a rule it is 
small and rounded or ovoid. It is extruded directly under the endo- 
metrium, and as a result of utciine contraction it becomes pedunculated, 
and may eventually project at the external orifice of the uterus. Impair- 
ment of the blood supply leads to necrosis, infection, and ulceration, 
often with profuse haemorrhage^ 

Cervical fibromyoma accounts for less than 5% of all such tumours, 
a fortunate circumstance, for they sometimes have grave effects. A 
cervical tumour causes great elongation of the cervical canal, dis]>laces 
the body of the uterus upwards, and projects forwards towards the 
bladder, backwards towards the rectum, or laterally into the Vjiroad 
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Ul^i^m^iits. In any of these situations it may cause pressure and give 
rise to grave complications during parturition. 

Degenerative Changes in Fibromyoma. Owing to the paucity of 
its blood supply, a uterine fibromyoma is very liable to degenerative 
changes, especially in the central parts of the tumour, where the 
vascularity is least adequate. Degenerative changes may occur at 
any time, but they are most common during pregnancy or at the 
menopause. Sometimes volvulus of a pedunculated tumour determines 
the onset. 

Mucoid or hyaline degeneration is the commonest type. It affects 
the cells of both the muscular and the fibrous elements of the tumour. 
The cells lose their definition, the fibrillar structure is lost, and a glassy 
hyaline material makes its appearance. As a result of the degenes*ation 
cystic spaces often develop, with rough, irregular walls and yellow, 
honey-coloured fluid content. Sometimes the cysts coalesce, and 
occasionally the greater part of the tumour becomes cystic. 

Bed degeneration, or necrobiosis, is a curious type of degeneration 
believed to Result from fairly rapid interruption of the blood supply 
of a vascular tumour. There is much evidence to suggest that it is 
due to thrombosis or infarction, and that the peculiar changes arc 
due to fatty degeneration with the liberation of haemolytic lipoid 
substances. The condition is common during pregnancy, since a 
fibromyoma is then unduly vascular, but it may occur at any time. 

The central part of the tumour is affected first and to the greatest 
extent. It becomes softened, and in places almost of fluid consistency. 
On section it is seen to be of deep red colour, like raw meat, and it 
exhales a sickly odour. The red colour is due to haemoglobin, which 
is liberated by rapid haemolysis of extravasated blood cells. Micro- 
scopically there is extensive necrosis of the cellular elements, and nuclei 
are absent or faintly stained. In later stages, parts of the tumour 
liquefy, and irregular cystic spaces appear, containing structureless 
dibris and brownish fluid. Much of the affected tissue docs not become 
completely necrotic, and may survive and regenerate, hence the less 
preferable name, necrobiosis. 

Fatty degeneration is very often visible microscopically, either alone 
or with other degenerative changes, but it is rarely met with to a degree 
appreciable to the naked eye. 

Calcification occurs most often in the avascular, subserous tumours, 
especially in elderly women. The calcium deposits may be scattered 
diffusely through the tumour, or may form a thin irregular shell close 
under the surface. Sometimes the whole tumour , may become calcified 
(the so-called womb-stone), and rarely such a tumour may loosen from 
its attachment and come to lie free in the peritoneal cavity. 

Infection is most common in sloughing submucous fibroids. In 
subserous fibroids it is apt to occur after torsion of the pedicle, the 
organisms presumably being blood borne. Rarely infection by blood- 
borne organisms may arise as a sequel to necrobiosis. 

Mdi^imit Change in Ffibromyoma. It has been said that 1% of 
eventually become sarcomatous, but general experience 
suggpli^ l^t tfaiais an unduly high estimate of its fr^uency, and many 
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authorities agree that the malignant change Is extremely oraire.- 

Sarcomatous change has been observed most commonly in small areas 
in otherwise simple growths, and in these cases the diagnosis has been 
made upon mica'oscopical examination after removal. 


ENDOMETRIOMA : ADENOMYOMA 

An endometrioma, or adenomyoma, is a simple tumour composed 
of glandular tissue and stroma rcsi'inbliiig the uterine imuiosa, souu'times 
incorporated in masses of plain muscle tissue. Sui^h tumours are 
observed most often in the uterus, 
but ttey may arise in the ovary 
or in other parts of the pelvis, 
lower abdomen or abdominal wall. 

An endometrioma occurs only 
in females, and it arises always 
during the reproductive period, 
especially after the thirtieth year. 

It is remarkable in possessing a 
functional activity which corres- 
ponds closely to that of the 
normal endometrium. It under- 
goes the same cycle of changes, 
and at the menstrual periods it 
proliferates, becomes congested, 
and discharges blood-stained fluid, 
llarely it may even become the 
seat of dccidua-formation. Its 
pathological features differ some- 
what according to their origin. 

A uterine endometrioma re- 
sembles an ordinary fibromyorna 
wry closely, and in some cases 
the distinction can be made only 
by microscopic examination. The 
tumour arises most often in the 
upper part of the body of the 
uterus, especially on its posterior aspect near the cornu, and it does 
not affect the cervix. In some cases it is more or less circumscribed, 
but usually it takes the form of a diffuse thickening of the uterine wall. 
When cut across, it presents a dull grey or pink appearance, and may 
be cystic. Under the microscope it is seen to contain tubules or cysts 
lined by columnar epithelial cells surrounded by a stroma like that of 
the normal endometrium, the whole embedded in fibrous tissue and a 
variable amount of plain muscle. 

An extra-uterine endometrioma is situated most often in relation 
to the ovaries or in the uterine tubes or the recto-vaginal septum. 
Occasionally it arises on the intestines, at the umbilicus, in laparotomy 
scars, or in the round ligaments of the uterus* In any of these situations 



Fig. 290. Endometrioma of uterus. 
Acini lined by columnar cells arc set 
in a stroma of fibrous tissue and 
plain muscle. 

(Department of PaihologUt UnivertUy of Olatgow, ) 
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it is a small tumour composed ol* glands and stroma of endometrial 
type, ol'trn wiili c^ysts. 

An ovarian endometrioma is usually represented by cysls of 
hajnionbagie eliaraeter, often known as tarry or chocolate cysts. 
Often both ovaries are affected. The cysts are thick walled and usually 
are densely adherent to surrounding structures. They may rupture into 
the peritoneal cavity or may form localized fluid collections in the 
pelvis {see p. 70:3). Kndorneirioma in the recto-vaginal septum varies in 
size and may attain the dimension of the fatal head. Usually it is 
a<iherent to the vagina and rectum, and it may invade these organs. 
Endoweirioma of the intestines is a small tumour, single or multiple, 
situated on tin; peritoneal aspect of the gut, especially on the pelvic 
colon. It appears as a roughening ov granulation, and gives rise 
to dense adhesions. Umbilical endometrioma iorms a small tumour 
which occupies the umbilical depression. At the menstrual period 
it ctdarges visibly, assumes a red or purple colour, and becomes 
painful. It may become cystic or may open at the surface and discharge 
a blood-stained fluid. Endometrioma in laparotomy scars occurs generally 
after operations for ventral fixation of the uterus, and in appearance 
and behaviour it resembles the umbilical tumours. Endometrioma of the 
round ligament of the uterus forms a small rounded or oval mass situated 
either in the inguinal canal or in the groin or labium. It is generallj' 
ill-defined and adherent to neighbouring fascia*, or it may be circum- 
scribed and enca})sulcd. It may be mistaken for an omental hernia, 
and often a hernia is present. 

.etiology. Many theories have been advanced to account for 
endometrioma, and none is yet generally acceptable. It seems probable 
that the uterine and extra-uterine tumours differ in their modes of 
origin. 

It is generally agreed that a uterine endometrioma is due to 
sequestration of endometrium in the wall of the utems or in a fibro- 
rnyoma, and that the isolated mucosa causes a reaction of the tissues 
around it so as to form a tumour. It is believed that the dislocation 
of endometrium is favoured by chronic endometritis. 

The i‘xaet origiji of extra-uterine endometrioma cannot be regarded 
as settled. At one time it was thought that the tumour was derived 
from remnants of the Wolffian body or of the Mullerian duct sequestrated 
during development, but such a thesis is inapplicable to endometrioma 
in such situations as the abdominal wall. 

At present there arc two principal tlicories. The first, originally 
propounded by Iwauoff in 1898, and vigorously supported by Meyer, 
is based U})oa the fact that the endometrium, being formed from the 
Mullerian duct, is derived originally from the primitive coelomic epithe- 
lium and is thus closely allied embryologically to the lining cells of the 
peritoneal cavity. According to this serosa-epithelial theory, endome- 
trioma arises from peritoneal cells that have undergone metaplasia, either 
as a result of inflammation or in response to excessive secretion of oestrin, 
the hormone that normally controls endometrial hyperplasia. 

second theory, to which most authorities now a4here, is the 
implafto^ioh theory put forward by Sampson. According to this view, 
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cndometrioma arises from adult endonietrial^f cells that have Iwmmi set 
free from their uterine bed and implanted in other sites. Ilarbilz has 
shown that endometrium transplanted experimentally in rabbits 
readily takes root in other tissues, and there rcs|K)nds to the inlluenee of 
ovarian hormones and undergoes the same periodic changes as normal 
endometrium. It is thought that in some cases, notably in endo- 
metrioma in laparotomy scars, the cells are dislocated from the uterus 
as a result of the operation trauma. In others, the transference of endo- 
metrium is believed to be due to a process of retrograde menstruation, 
whereby endometrial fragments discharged during menstruation are 
carried along the uterine tubes and extruded into the peritoneal (*avity. 


CARCINOMA OF THE UTERUS 

This is one of the commonest of all malignant tumours. In England 
and Wales it is responsible annually for the death of over 4,000 women, 
many in the prime of life. This mortality is only rivalled by that from 
cancer of the breast and cancer of the stomach. 

Carcinoma may arise in the neck or in the body of the uterus, and 
in these situations it differs greatly in its incidence, progress and 
effects. Carcinoma of the cervix uteri is common, affects women who 
have borne children, and progresses rapidly ; cancer of the body of the 
uterus is less common, occurs at a somewhat later age, principally 
affects nulliparae, and is less malignant. 

Carcinoma of the Cervix Uteri 

Over 90% of uterine cancers arise in the cervix. They arise most 
often during the age period from thirty-live to lifty years — th(J period 
of functional senescence of the uterus — ^but are not uncommon a <ieeade 
earlier. It is a striking fact that fully 96% of cases occur in women 
who liave borne children, and there can be little doubt that this 
incidence depends upon the liability of the cervix uteri to laceration or 
other damage during childbirth. It is generally stated that women of 
more than a\'erage fertility are especially liable, but Deelman and 
others have shown that when their relative preponderance in the gemu’al 
population is taken into account multipar^e arc little more subject to 
the disease than uniparae. The trauma of the first labour is th(i 
determining factor. It is interesting to note that cancer of the neck 
of the uterus is rare in Jewesses. 

The tumour may arise from the squamous epithelium covering the 
outer aspect of the cervix, or from the columnar cells of the endo- 
metrium lining the cervical canal or its glands. In some cases there 
is evidence that a cervical erosion provides the starting point. 

All tumours of the cervix ulcerate readily, and consequently t)ne 
of the first signs of carcinoma is haemorrhage, which is especially apt 
to occur after coitus. Infection commonly supervenes and results 
in a thin, sanious discharge, often irritating and extremely offensive. 
In the later stages there is grave toxaemia from septic absorption. 
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Gross Varieties. Carcinoma of the 
uterine neck, like growths elsewliere, exhibit 
variations both in outward appearance and in 
behaviour. It is customary to recognize three 
principal forms which are variations from' the 
average rather than distinct types. 

(1) The Infiltraiing Variety. This is the 
commonest and the most malignant form. It 
usually arises at the external orifice of the 
uterus at the site of an erosion or laceration, 
and spreads both on the vaginal aspect and 
along the cervical canal. Less often it is 
entirely within the canal, and is then not 
obvious on vaginal examination. The growth 
tends to infiltrate surrounding tissues, but 
docs not project into the lumen to any great 
extent. Usually it ulcerates early. 

* (2) The Proliferative Variety. This is less 
common and is generally believed to be less 
malignant. It grows principally towards the 
lumen and forms a large, soft, fungating mass, 
which is very prone to bleed. In rare cases 
it may attain such size as to fill the whole 


Fiu. 201* Carcinoma of 
the cervix uteri. The 
tumour is of infiltrat- 
ing type and has 
destroyed the (greater 
part of the cervix and 
begun to invade the 
body of the uterus. 
The surface of the 
tumour is extensively 
ulcerated. 

{Departmmtt ^ Midivifery and 
Qpnmology^ Un%ver9ity of Udin- 
hwrgh,) 

older women. It takes 
the form of a small in- 
durated plaque, whicli 
may be limited to the 
vaginal aspect of the 
cervix. Ulceration 
occurs early, but the 
growth spreads slowly 
and is somewhat less 
malignant than the 
other forms. 


vagina. 

(8) The Atrophic Variety. This is the 
rarest form, and is chiefly met with in 



^NtemsCNOpiCal Fio. 292. Carcinoma of the cervix uteri, x 90. 

AmiMratMwa In mmt tumour is of basai-ceU type, and is composed 

Appearatlfies. inmost ^ spheroidal ceils, which ^vc 

thh growth is a fnflltmted the uterine muscle. 

® .0 U S * C e 1 1 {Mora^ of Royal CoOoy of PkyticUuu of Sdinlnirgh.) 
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carcinoma, but it differs in several respects from tumours of this 
class arising in the skin« It is composed of broad solid masses and 
branching columns of epithelial cells, but except in rare cases there 
are no cell nests, and prickle cells are usually absent. On casual 
inspection the tumour may be taken for a basal-cell carcinoma, but the 
cells usually show clear evidence of malignancy as indicated by mitotic 
figures and aberrations of form and nuclear character. 


Degenerative changes in the centres of the epithelial masses lead to 


irregular spaces which may simulate 
glandular acini, and further con- 
fusion may be caused by the almost 
invariable presence of inflammatory 
change due to septic infection. 

In a small proportion of cases 
the growth is a columnar cell adeno- 
carcinoma, and sometimes glandular 
and squamous elements coexist. 

Extension of the Tumour. Cancer 
of the cervix uteri has little ten- 
dency to disseminate and its gravity 
depends upon the tendency to local 
spread. The malignant cells soon 
invade the muscular coat, whence 
it is an easy step to the lymph 
vessels of the parametrium. Later 
the bladder, rectum, ureters and the 
peritoneum may be involved. The 
body of the uterus is sometimes 
invaded, but usually to a remarkably 
small extent. 



Lymph glands may be involved ^93. Adeno^rcinoma of the 

mi • • 1 1 i_ body of the uterus, 

early or late. The principal lymph {Department of MUxoifery and OynoKvdogy^ 

channels follow the uterme artery. vnwenity of Bdirdwgh.) 

Some of them terminate in small glands at the base of the broad 
ligament, while others pass directly to glands along the iliac vessels 
and in front of the sacrum. Often glandular enlargement found at 
operation is of inflammatory origin, due to superadded septic infection. 

Extension of the disease beyond the uterus may cause distressing 
complications in the later stages. Involvement of pelvic nerves gives 
rise to severe pain. Invasion of bladder, ureters and rectum may lead 
to fistulas between these channels and the vagina. . More frequently, 
pressure upon the ureters leads to hydronephrosis and suppurative 
nephritis, and eventually causes suppression of urine. Chronic uraemia 
is one of the most frequent causes of death. 


Cancer of the Body of the Uterus 

Less than 10% of uterine cancers affect the corpus uteri, and 
growths in this situation differ from those at the cervix in both 
incidence and behaviour. Nidliparae arc far more liable to corporeal 
than to cervical cancer, and are affected in a considerable {nt>portion 
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of cases. The age incidence is somewhat later and the disease is 
rarely seen before the menopause. This feature aids early recognition, 
for the cardinal sign, heemorrhage, is more likely to attract notice 
after the menopause than at an earlier age. Cancer of the body of the 
uterus frequently occurs where the organ is the seat of fibromyoma, and 
it is sometimes held that there is a relation between the two conditions. 

The tumour arises 
in the endometrium, and 
forms a mass of soft 
consistence which pro- 
jects towards the 
uterine cavity. Several 
varieties arc described, 
according as the tumour 
is bulky or ulcerating. 
The ulcerated form is 
the less common. Some- 
times there are multiple 
nodules of carcinoma, 
which project in poly- 
poidal fashion from 
different parts of the 
wall. Occasionally the 
whole endometrium is 
affected diffusely. 

Microscopically, the 
growth is an adeno- 
carcinoma. It is com- 
posed of columnar cells, 
which for the most part 
arc arranged in acini. Sonu^tirnes the acini are few and the cells lie in 
solid masses — the so-called carcinoma simplex. The acini are usually 
irregular in size and shape, but sometimes they can hardly be distin- 
guished from the glandular spaces of normal endometrium. In such 
cases the diagnosis is made upon evidence of invasion of the growing 
edge, and upon changes in cell form and nuclear structure. 

The progress of cancer of the body of the utems is slow, and thus the 
prognosis after operative removal is more hopeful than in cancer of the 
cervix. For a long time the disease may be limited to the uterus itself. 
Eventually the parametrium is readied, and neighbouring viscera may 
then be affected. The lymph glands arc involved at a late stage. 



Fio. 294. Adenoctircinoina of the corpus uteri. 
X 275. The tumour is composed of colutimur cells 
arranged in irregular acini. 

{Laftoratory of Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh.) 


SARCOMA OF THE UTERUS 

Sarcoma of the uterus is an uncommon form of growth. It may 
occur at any time of life, even in infancy, and, imlike carcinoma, 
it is considerably more apt to involve the body than the cervix. 

Sarcoma may arise in the fibromuscular wall of the uterus or 
in tl||^|imdometrium. Often it is- impossible to determine the exact 
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origin, but tlu^rc is no practical disadvantage in tliis, £or the tumours* 
do not differ in any important particular. 

It is generally stated that sarcoma commonly aris<‘s in libromyoma 
of the uterus, but it seems probable that this view is inaccurate and that 
sareoinjitous cliangc in a libromyoma is exceedingly rare. Sometimes 
the origin of the tumour may be traced to the plain muscle fibres of 
the uterus, and the growth may then be regarde<l as a myo-sareoma. 
Rarely striptxi muscle fibres are present, and tlie tumour must then Ixt 
looked upon as a mixed mesoblastic tumour. 

Whether derived from the fibroiniiscular wall or the endometrium, 
a ut(U’ine sarcoma may be circumscribed or diffuse. 

Circumscribed Sarcoma. A (‘ircumseribed sarcoma forms a soft 
tumour, whi(!h grows rapidly and may attain considerable size. The 
cut surface is usually brain-likt% of greyisli colour, but interrupted in 
placets by areas of neerosis and luemorthage, or by irregular cyst-like 
cavities containing dibris and blood clot. MicToscopically, there are 
l ound and spindle-shaped cells, and sometimes multinueleated giant 
(!ells. 

Diffuse Sarcoma. A diffuse sarcoma usually appears to originate in 
the endometrium, and it may spread over the greater part or the whole 
of the inner aspect of the uterus. In such a case the uterus is uniformly 
enlarged, and resembles the pregnant uterus. The endometrium is greatly 
thickened, and its surface shaggy and ulcerated or covered by nodular or 
polypoidal outgrowths. In some cAses the line of separation between the 
endometrium and the fibroniuscular wall is distinct, but often both 
layers are diffusely infiltrated by the tumour. Microscopically, spindle 
cells and round cells are present. Blood vessels are numerous, large and 
thin walled. The epithelial elements of the endometrium are usually 
destroyed, but occasionally a few of the endometrial glands persist and 
are recognizable. 

Two special varieties of uterine sarcoma deserve further mention : — 

(1) Recurring Polypi. In a certain proportion of cases recurrence 
takes place after ciirettagc of submucous uterine polypi, and eventually, 
after repeated recurrence, true malignant invasive properties may 
develop. In some such cases no doubt the tumour is a submucous 
libromyoma that has undergone sarcomatous eliange. In others the 
tumour is probably of low-grade malignancy from tluj beginning. 

(2) Grape-like Sarcoma (Sarcoma Botryoides). This tumour may 
occur in infancy, childhood or adult life. It arises in the cervix and 
projects towards the vagina, where it forms a lobulated mass somewhat 
resembling a bunch of grapes. Sometimes the tumour attains great size, 
and it may fill and distend the whole vagina. The tumour is composed 
of round or spindle-shaped cells set in a very cedematous matrix which 
explains its soft, cyst-like character. 

TUMOURS OF THE CHORION 

The chorion, the outer covering membrane of the embryo, is endowed 
with the property of invading the uterine wall. In virtue of this property 
it ensures the proper implantation of the ovum and its subsequent 
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nutrition from the maternal blood stream. In normal circumstances 
this great capacity for proliferation and invasion is restrained, and only 
proceeds to the extent required by the needs of embryo ; and at 
the end of pregnancy the whole zone of invasion is ^ oast » off in the 
placenta. In rare cases, however, and in circumstances at present 
unknown, the invasion of the chorion proceeds unrestrained, and a 
tumour results. 

It is necessary to consider first the normal structure of the part. 
The chorion is an embryonic tissue and consists of a stroma of meso- 



Fio. 295. Enlarged uteriKs containing hydaiidiforin mole. As a con- 
seciueiiee oi* fixation in formalin, many of the grape-like polypi have 
shrunk. 

{Departwvnt of Midwifery and Oytuerology, Unirersity of Edirdmryh.) 


blastic origin and a covering layer, the trophoblast, derived from 
ectoderm. The trophoblast is made up of two layers, an inner layer 
of a single row of Langhans cells — ^large, well-defined, cuboidal cells with 
dark nuclei and clear cytoplasm — and an outer layer, the syncytium, 
which is composed of dense protoplasmic masses containing many 
nuclei. 

At an early stage in its development the chorion is raised into 
innumerable villi, each of which consists of a • mesenchymal core 
containing primitive blood vessels and surmounted by the two layers 
Of l^e trophoblast. The outer layer, the syncytium, destroys the 
sii|p|todi^ maternal endometrium and erodes its vessels, so ttUt the 
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maternal blood flows into irregular spaces around the villi and comes 
into close relation with the foetal blood inside the villi. ; 

Chorionic tumours retain this propensity for eroding maternal blood ^ 
vessels, and, as a result, they tend to bleed profusely and also to dis- * 
seminate early by the blood stream. ' Even apart from tumours, 
fragments of the chorion are sometimes sot free in the blood stream. 
Accoi^ding to Schmorl, such 
d^ortation of small chorionic 
emboli occurs in almost 80 % 
of normal *pregnancies, and 
in a few cases on reaching 
the lungs these emboli may 
assume active growth. 

Tumours of the chorion 
vary greatly in appearance 
and behaviour, and there is 
a continuous range from the 
simple to the excessively 
malignant. The most simple 
type is the hydatidifonn or 
vesicular mole. This is some- 
times regarded as a degenera- 
tion product of the placenta, 
but there seems little doubt 
that the degenerative changes 
have an underlying neoplastic 
basis. Next in the series is 
the invasive mole, or chorio- 
adenoma (Ewing). This is 
sometimes classed as a form 
of hydatid mole, but it differs 
essentially from this in the 
extent of invasion of the 
uterine wall, and, as Novak 
has pointed out, it is better Hydatidifonn mole, 

regarded as a carcinoma of {Museum of Ropal ColUge of surgeons of Sdinbur^^^^ 

low malignancy. Lastly, there is the choriocarcinoma (chorion- 
epithelioma), a growth of intensely malignant character. 

All the tumours of this class differ in one important respect from 
most other neoplasms, namely, that they are not derived from the host 
but from another individual, the embryo. They are parasitic growths, 
and in this respect they are comparable to certain kinds of teratoma. 

Hydatidifonn Mole (VesictUar or Placental Mole), This condition is 
generally regarded as a degenerative change affecting the chorion, but 
there is evidence to suggest that in some cases at least it is more 
correctly looked upon as a form of abnormal proliferation bordering on 
neoplasia. It is a rare condition, and is said to occur only once in 
every two or three thousand pregnancies. Multiparse are affected 
more often than primigravidse, and sometimes the disease reappears 
at subsequent pregnancies. The mole starts in the early months of 
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pregnancy, and is rare after the fourth month. When it occurs early 
and affects the whole placenta the embryo disappears and no traces of 
it can be found. When the mole occurs later, or when it affects only 
a part of the placenta, the embryo may survive for a short time, but 
sooner or later abortion occurs. The mole is usually cast off at the 
time of abortion, but a part of it may remain in the uterus and 
continue to grow. 

The hnole i^^composed of clusters of small, tense lobules, which are 
often likened tp white currants or small grapes. Sometimes it may 
attain a weight of two or three pounds. Haemorrhage occurs readily, 
and often the mole is partially buried in clots of blood. 

Microscopic examination shows that the grape-like structures are 



Kig. 297. Ilydatidiforni mole, x 90. The villi, which are seen in 
cross-section, have a characteristic hladdcr-like appearance, due to 
nmeoid degeneration of Ihe supporting stroma. 

{Tjabomtory of Hoyal CuUetje of VhyiiHans of Edinburgh.) 

distended, hyperplastic villi of the chorion {see Fig. 297). The (-lentral 
core of each is composed of myxomatous tissue in a state of extreme 
cedema, and to this the tense, shining appearance of the lobules is due. 
The two layers of the trophoblast are present on the surface, and often 
show signs of active proliferation. 

Invasive Mole {Chorioadenoma Destruens). This is apt to follow a 
simple hydatidiform mole, either within a short time of its discharge or 
after a period of several months. It forms^ a bulky tumour which fills 
the utenis and burrows into its wall. Sometimes the uterine wall is 
honeycombed by tumour tissue and areas of hfpraorrhage, and occasion- 
ally the tumour penetrates as far as the peritoneum. It may then 
cauae death by hsemorrhage into the peritoneal cavity*. 

. microscopic appearance is characteristic. The tumour differs 

Ijfrom choriocarempo^a in containing all tlie elements of the chorion. 
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both the mesenchymal core and the epithelial trophoblast. The con- 
nective tissue is cellullar, and may be swollen by cedema. Thelran^Aan^ 
cells are increased in number, and instead of forming a single row they 
lie in broad sheets of irregular shape. The syncytial buds arc large 
and abundant. 

In most cases the growth remains limited to the uterus, but 
occasionally it metastasizes either in the pelvic tissues ov in the 



Fio. 298. Choriocarcinoma of the 
uterus. The tumour is situated 
at the fundus of the uterus. A 
part of it projects into the 
uterine cavity, while the major 
part infiltrates the wall adjacent. 

{Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh.) 



Fi(i.299. Choriocarcinoma. X 275. The tumour 
is composed of confused masses of chorionic 
epithelium. The middle part of the figure is 
occupied by syncytial masses, while above and 
below there are collections of Langhans cells. 

{LoboraJtofy of Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh.) 


lungs. Rarely metastases have been found in the vagina, projecting 
from the wall as small circumscribed tumours of bluish colour. 

Choriocardnoma (Chorion-epithelioma). This is the most actively 
progressive form of chorionic tumour, and is one of the most malignant 
of all tumours. It is composed of the cells of the trophoblast alone, 
and the mesenchyme of the chorionic villi takes no part in its formation. 
Usually the tumour develops in retained portions of a hydatidiform 
mole, but it may occur in an otherwise normal pregnancy or puerperium. 
Occasionally it has been observed several years after childbirth or 
abortion In the great majority of cases it arises in the uterus, but 
occasionally in the vagina, uterine tube, or ovary* Tumours of the 
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structure of choriocarcinoma have occasionally been observed in other 
situations, for instance in the testis. Such tumours are to be regarded 
as teratomata, with a preponderance of ectodermal structures. 

In the uterus the tumour commonly arises at the placental site, 
near the fundus. The principal mass of the tumour lies in the muscular 
wall and projects on the inner aspect of the uterus. Sometimes it 
extends to the peritoneal surface. It forms a soft friable mass, and 
owing to haemorrhage it is of claret or maroon colour. The surface is 
ulcerated, and bleeds freely. 

Microscopically, there are islets of actively growing cells of the 
Langhans type, mingled with irregular masses and strands of syncytium. 
Blood vessels are particularly susceptible to the invasive properties of 
the syncytium and therefore large extravasations of blood surround 
and infiltrate the growth. The uterine wall is extensively invaded, and 
tumour cells may sometimes be seen lying in the lumen of the blood 
sinuses. The growth possesses no stroma, and has no blood vessels 
of its own. It derives its whole nourishment from extravasated 
blood. 

Choriocarcinoma progresses rapidly, and unless hysterectomy is 
performed death usually takes place within from six to eighteen months. 
The growth disseminates by the blood stream, especially to the lungs. 
Sometimes secondary growths appear in the vaginal wall and elsewhere 
in the pelvis. It is often stated that metastases may disappear spon- 
taneously after removal of the primary growth, but according to Ewing 
such behaviour is rare in true choriocarcinoma though not uncommon 
in syncytioma. 

Syncytioma. In 1895, Marchand, who was the first to demonstrate 
the chorionic origin of chorion-epithelioma, distinguished two forms, 
the typical form (which corresponds to the description of chorio- 
carcinoma above), and the uncommon atypical form. The latter is 
now generally known as a syncytioma. It is a bulky tumour which 
infiltrates the uterine wall, but it differs from the “ typical ” form in 
its great tendency to undergo retrogression. It is composed of large 
giant cells with the general chai acters of chorionic sync^iiium. These are 
scattered diffusely and mingled with masses of fibrin and necrotic 
dibris, in which are numerous wandering and inflammatory cells. The 
condition is sometimes regarded as a distinct tumour with a definite 
tendency to retrogression, but according to Ewing it is merely a 
degenerative form of one of the less malignant types of chorionic 
tumour. 

Ovarian Changes with Chorionic Tumours. Marchand drew atten- 
tion to the frequent association of ovarian cysts with chorionic tumours, 
an observation which has been amply confirmed by subsequent experi- 
naice. The cysts are of lutein type and may affect both ovaries and be 
so large that they are palpable above the pubes. Their cause is not 
knqra. The hormone hOein is believed to control implantation of the 
jqvom, and it may also control growth of the chorion, but there is no 
eyidence that abnormal lutein production predisposes to the growth of 

tuinour. It is known that the corpus luteuin itself jbi controlled by 
s^^tions, possibly of placental origin, and the ovarian cysts are 
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probably due to excessive production of this secretion. This would 
explain the disappearance of the cysts which^onietiines follows success- 
ful removal of the tumour. 


SALPINGITIS 

Salpingitis' results usually from an ascending infection from the 
uterus and vagina, less commonly from a contact infection from adjacent 
stmctures, such as the appendix, and rarely, apart from tubercwlous 
salpingitis, from hsematogenous infection. The majority of cases of 
acute salpingitis are of gonorrhoeal origin. 

Chronic salpingitis, excluding tuberculous disease, is almost always 
a sequel to an acute or subacute attack. In virtue of the innumerable 
folds and crevices in its mucous membrane, the tube forms an ideal site 
for the maintenance of infection, especially by organisms of low-grade 
virulence, such as gonococci. Chronic gonococcal salpingitis is therefore 
common. 

Gonococcal salpingitis may have an acute onset, with severe local 
and general effects, but rather more frequently the onset is subacute and 
of mild type. 

The disease may arise a short time after the primary infection, or 
after a long interval. If delayed it may depend upon some exacerbation 
of the disease in the urethra or cervix, or it may represent a recru- 
descence of an earlier mild infection of the tube. Usually both tubes 
are affected. 

The mucous membrane is principally involved, and its many folds 
become congested and greatly swollen by oedema. At an early stage 
the fimbriae are swollen and turgid, and from the abdominal ostium a 
few drops of yellow pus may be expressed. At this stage there is com- 
monly a mild degree of peritonitis, principally limited to the pelvis. 
The pelvic peritoneal surfaces are congested and lose their normal sheen, 
and the cavity contains a small quantity of sero-purulent exudate. In 
some cases the peritonitis is more extensive. The whole lower abdomen 
may be affected, and the coils of ileum may be glued together by lymph 
exudate. A purulent collection may form in the pelvis. 

The acute phase almost invariably subsides in the course of a short 
time, but complete resolution often does not occur. There is a very 
great tendency to the formation of adhesions, either delicate filmy 
membranes, or tough bands of fibrous tissue. 

In chronic salpingitis the tubes are fibrous and thick walled, and are 
often buried with the ovaries, uterus, bladder and broad ligaments in a 
solid fibrous mass, and the pelvic colon and pelvic coils of ileum also 
may be involved. In some cases, when the tubes are thickened and 
fieshy, numerous nodules jmay develop in the tubal wall and project 
both into the lumen and under the serous surface. Such a nodular 
, thickening develops most frequently at the isthmus of the tube, t.e., 
where the tube joins the uterine cornu {salpifigitis isthmica nodosa)* 
Microscopically, the nodules are seen to contain numerous gland-like 
acini, are lined by mucous membrane, surrounded by hypertrophied 
bundles of muscle and fibrous tissue. It is presumed that in such qisses 
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portions of the mucous membrane have been forced by intra-tuba 
pressure into the muscle wall of the tube, and that the epithelium of the 
diverticula thus produced has proliferated as a response to the presence 
of a chronic infection. 

Sometimes the lumen of the tube remains patent, but usually its 
two orifices become occluded, and it may then distend with water} 
fluid or with pus (hydrosalpinx and pyosalpinx). 

Hydrosalpinx occurs when the infection is of a mild degree oi 
virulence. The tube is dilated by watery fluid derived from its lining 
cells, and eventually it may attain considerable size and fill the greatei 
part of the pelvis. The fimbriated orifice is occluded, partly by annulai 
fibrosis, and partly by retraction of the fimbriae into the tube ; and ofter 
the occlusion is so complete that the site of the orifice cannot be 
distinguished. The lateral end of the tube dilates to the greatest extent, 
and as dilatation is restrained by the peritoneal covering it graduall} 
assumes a characteristic retort shape. The walls are sometimes thir 
and translucent and are readily torn. 

Pyosalpinx results when the infection is somewhat more severe, 
The uterine ostium is occluded by oedema, and the abdominal ostiuir 
is closed either by indrawing of the fimbriae or by a kind of suckei 
action, whereby the fimbriae adhere to adjacent structures. The tube 
becomes distended, but usually not to the same degree as in hydro* 
salpinx, for its walls are inflamed, thickened, and infiltrated witt 
polymorphs, lymphocytes and plasma cells. Sometimes, especially ir 
tuberculous infections, a pyosalpinx may attain great size. Often the 
surrounding tissues and coils of intestine are adherent. Not infrequentl} 
the abscess is not limited to the tube itself, but lies in a cavity wallec 
m by adhesions between tubes, broad ligament and ovary, a tvbo* 
ovarian abscess. The ovary itself may be infected, especially if a large 
Graafian follicle is present, and sometimes it is almost completely filled 
with pus. 

Usually the pus is yellowish-white and odourless, but it may be of a 
dirty colour and foul smelling. Often, despite this appearance, culturec 
yield no growth, for the causative organisms, gonococci and theii 
associated non-hsemolytic streptococci, tend to die out on prolonged 
sequestration. For this reason active surgical treatment is not usuall} 
required. In a few cases the abscess is infected secondarily by Badllut 
coli, or other organisms. 

Tuberetdous Salpingitis. Tuberculous salpingitis is not uncommon, 
but since the gross appearance often differs little from non-tuberculous 
salpingitis its specific character is not always obvious. The disease is 
invariably secondary to tuberculosis in other parts of the body, and is 
generally attributed to hsematogenous infection. It is usually bilateral. 

Tubercles develop in the mucous and submucous coats, which become 
Ibaflltrated with lymphocytes and endothelial cells. Tubercles may 
iievel<^ also ufide^ the subserous coat, and in this case the diagnosis on 
direct inspectipb is mc^^^y . In many cases the tube is distended witb 
caseous imt/eanBi, ao that It^esembles a pyosalpinx. Adhesions surround 

tuW ^ bind it to viscera. 

Salpingitis iii^piguently associated with some degree oi 
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tuberculous peritonitis. In some of these cases it is possible that the 
tube is infected from the peritoneum, but more frequently the peritoneal 
lesions are secondary to tuberculosis of the tube. The practical 
importance of this is that removal of the diseased tube qiay promote . 
recovery from the peritonitis. 


TUMOURS OF THE UTERINE TUBES 

Tumours of the uterine tubes are rare. The least uncommon are 
malignant adenoma and carcinoma. Papilloma, sarcoma, fibroma, 
teratoma, lymphangioma, and other forms of growth have been described. 
Primary carcinoma occurs usually at about the period of the menopause 
a^id iif 80% of cases the disease is bilateral,* On inspection it may be 
mistaken for chronic salpingitis with pyosalpinx, which it somewhat 
' esembles. The tube is enlarged and thick, and may contain watery flu id 
or pus. Much of the lumen is occupied by a friable cauliflower-like 
growth which may be cystic in places. Usually the tumour is an 
adenocarcinoma. It is generally supposed to arise from the mucous 
membrane of the tubes, but an origin from Wolffian remnants in the 
parovarium has been suggested. In some cases there is evidence that 
the tumour arises on a basis of old inflammatory disease in the tube. 

The uterine tubes are often involved in secondary carcinoma derived 
from the uterus, ovary, rectum, colon or stomach. 

CYSTS AND TUMOURS OF THE OVARY 

The ovary is a common site for cysts and cystic tumours. These 
vary greatly in nature and appearance. Many are of simple type, and* 
result from distension of a Graafian follicle or corpus luteum, others 
have the characters of simple neoplasms, while yet others exhibit 
malignant properties. Solid tumours also occur in the ovary, but arc 
less common. The cysts in most cases conform to regular typtvs, 
but a certain proportion are of a mixed or atypical chara(;tcr, 
and defy exact classification. The following are the principal types : — 

Simple Cysts 

(1) Follicular and luteal. 

(2) Endometrial. 

(8) Blood.^ 

Solid and Cystic Tumours 

(1) Multilocular or compound cystadenoma (pseudomucinous cyst). 

(2) Papilliferous cystadenoma (papillary or serous cyst). 

(8) Teratoma (dermoid cyst). 

(4) Granulosa-cell tumour. , 

(5) Arrhenoblastoma. ^ 

(6) Primary carcinoma. 

(7) Secondary carcinoma. 

(8) Connective-tissue tumours. 
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Follicular and Luteal Cysts 

During the reproductive period of life a succession of changes 
-* occurs in the Graafian follicles, whereby they mature, discharge their 
‘ ripe ova into the peritoneal cavity, and then develop into corpora 
lutea. It is certain that at least one ovum is set free during every 
menstrual cycle, and consequently the follicles which attain maturity 
between puberty and the menopause number several hundred. The 
normal ovary at birth, however, contains an immense number of 
immature follicles, probably in the neighbourhood of 30,000, and the 
vast majority of these gradually undergo atrophy or atresia. It is evident 
that in adult life the ovary will contain follicles in all stages of develop- 
ment, atresic follicles, immature and mature foUicles, and corpora lutea, 
and any of these may undergo cystic change. It is generally bdieved 
that in adults the cysts arise principally in mature or almost mature 
follicles, but atresic follicles are also liable to cystic change. Cyst 
formation is usually attributed to chronic inflammation or congestion 
of the ovaries, but it must be admitted that there is not always evidence 
of this^ and it seems likely that sometimes the origin is to be found in 
perversion of physiological processes in the follicle, rather than in any 
gross pa.thological factor. 

Follicular cysts are most common during the reproductive period, 
but they may occur in childhood or even in infancy. They are rare 
after the menopause. The cysts are usually multiple and bilateral, 
and in some cases both ovaries are almost completely involved. The 
cysts are generally small, and rarely distend the ovary beyond the size 
of a golf ball. 

The cysts are unilocular and contain watery fluid, which occasionally 
is coloured by old or recent blood. The walls are smooth and fibrous, 
and the smaller cysts are sometimes lined by a single layer of columnar 
or cubical epithelium. Often the cyst wall contains lutein cells similar 
to those of the corpus luteum, but differing from them in being derived 
from the theca interna and not from the membrana granulosa of the 
follicle. 

Lutein cysts are much less common than follicular cysts. They are 
usually single and may attain the size of a walnut, or even of a hen’s 
egg. A characteristic feature is the presence of a thick fibrous wall of 
wavy contour and bright yellow colour. The wall contains numerous 
luteal cells, large rounded cells containing quantities of cholesterol and 
other lipoids, to which the yellow colour is due. Sometimes a lining 
membrane of cubical cells is present. The content of the cyst may be 
clear watery fluid but it is often blood-stained. 

Occasionally luteal cysts are multiple and bilateral (compound 
luteal cyst). These are usually related to pregnancy or to hydatid 
moles or choriocarcinoma. The cysts may attain the size of the foetal 
iiead. After parturition, or after removal of the mole or carcinoma, 
they may diminish in size (see p. 698). 

Endometrial Cysts (Choo^te Cysts) 

ctf the ovary are most common between the ages 
ibr^yfive years, and tfaev are unknown before nubertv. 
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and rare ' after the menopause* ^They are small cysts, usually from 
2 to 4 cm. in diameter, and often both ovaries are affected. 

The cysts are due to hsemorrhage from ectopic endometrial tissue. 
{see Pi 687), and on microscopic examination such tissue may be seen 
in small areas of the cyst wall. The haemorrhage occurs at the menstrual 
periods, for the ectopic endometrium undergoes the same cycle of 
functional activity as normal endometrium. The content of the cysts 
resembles menstrual blood. It remains fluid and acquires a tarry or 
chocolate colour. 

An endometrial cyst, when small, lies under the surface of the ovary, 
but when distended by recurring bleeding it is very apt to perforate 
and to discharge its contents into the peritoneal cavity. The endo- 
metrial blood being irritant stimulates peritoneal adhesions, wliich 
generally are limited to the pelvis, but may sometimes implicate the 



Fig. 800. Bilateral follicular ovarian cysts. 
{DeparttMiU of Midwifery and Qyncecology, Univereity of Edinburgh.) 


intestines. In some cases the effused blood is not absorbed, but forms 
a fluid collection in the pelvis and becomes circumscribed by adhesions 
which bind together the ovary and the posterior surface of the uterus. 
The adhesions may be very dense and hard, and the condition may 
simulate a tubo-ovarian abscess or a tumour. Continued activity of 
the aberrant endometrium may cause the fluid collection to increase in 
amount. 

Blood Cysts: Haematomata 

Haemorrhage is most apt to occur in endometrial or in luteal cysts, 
but it is not infrequent in other types. In large cysts it is especially 
apt to arise when torsion or kinking of the pedicle leads to obstruction 
of the venous return. The ovary becomes tense with extravasated 
blood. The cyst may rupture, and a considerable amount of blood may 
then collect in the peritoneal cavity. In most cases, however, the blood 
clots and is ultimately absorbed. Occasionally infection of the clot 
leads to abscess formation. 

Ntdlllocular Cystudoioma (Pseudomudnous Cyst) 

This is the commonest of aU ovarian tumours. It is a true tumour 
and results from proliferation of epithelial cells, which are probably^. 
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derived from downgrowths fronj-tfte germinal epithelium. The tumour 
undergoes cystic dilatation by the secretory .products derived from its 
epithelial cells. As the tumour groins, its epitheliiim projects in various 
directions in a somewhat complicated manner, and in this way secondary 
loculi develop either inside the principal cyst or in the substance of its 
wall. 

Pseudomucinous cysts are usually unilateral, but in a small propor- 
tion they are bilateral, if untreated, they sometimes attain great 
size, and in pre-operation days cysts of 50. lb! or even 100 lb. weight 
occurred. They rarely spread* towards the broad ligament, and in 
the great majority of .cases they become more and more pedunculated, 



Fjo. 301. Multilocular (pseudomucinous) cystadenoma of the ovary. A 
section of two portions of the cyst wall. X 275. The lining mem- 
brane is composed of tall columnar cells containing large globules 
of pseudomucin. 

{lAiboraiQry of Royal CoUeye of PhysieianB of Edinburgh.) 


and project upwards into the abdomen. The cysts are of rounded form 
and smooth surface, with imdulations corresponding to the different loculi. 

Microscopic examination shows that the cyst wall is composed of 
fibrous tissue lined by a layer of columnar epithelium. The epithelium 
consists of a single row of tall columnar cells, of remarkably uniform 
'^appearance. Each cell has a deeply placed nucleus and a peculiarly 
clear protoplasm. In places the epithelium is raised into papillary 
processes, but not so commonly as in the papillary type of cystadenoma. 

The cysts contain glairy, mucoid material of a ropy consistency. 
Sometimes it is quite clear and almost colourless, but often it is turbid 
froni iMMs and cholesterol crystals, and it may resemble pus. Often it 
i% tiftged mth altered blood pigment. T|g gkiry material is pseudo- 
a s|ft>stance that diff^p from mucinin its staining reactions and 
m the lidfitv adth which it may be precipitated by acetic acid. 
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Tl^ tumours usuall}r follovi^,-a benign course, ljut there are inter- 
mediate forms! which possess some of the characters of a papillary cyst- 




B'jo. 802. Bilateral papillary cystadenomata of the ovaries. 
(Department af Midtoifery and GyncDcoloffy^ UniveraUy of Edinburgh.) 



Fig. 803. Papillary cystadenoma of the ovary. X 275. The tumour is 
composed of columnar epithelial cells arranged in a papillary forma- 
tion upon due branching cores of connective tissttbi The malignant 
character is indicated by the/ complex structure hy the nuclear 
hyperohromatosis and by the presence of mitotic figures^ 

{Labrntory of BffydlCeOogB of of Sdtnbur^) 

adenoma, and these occashmalfy «xluhtt tna%nairt prtq^ies. 

Pedunfiolation favours the occurreice oi^volvulus nrfw^ cj^ , Oe^ion* 
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ally a cyst ruptures and discharges mucoid maleiial into the peritoneal 
cavity* leading to the condition of pseudomyxoma peritonei (see p, 544). 

Papillary Cystadenoma 

Papillary cysts are much less common than the pseudomucinous 
cyst, but they are by no means rare. They are characterized by more 
vigOTOiis growtli on the part of the epithelial cells, which project either 
into the cysts or on thtir outer aspect, m the form of multiple warty or 
papillomatous excrescences. Both ovaries are usually affected In 
each ovary there is generally one principal cyst, sometimes with a 
number of small subsidiary ones in its wall. 

The cyst attains moderate dimensions, and rarely grows to such 
great size as a multiloeular cystadenoma. It dilTcrs also in the character 
of the content, which is of watery consistency and contains albumin 
but no pseudomuiSfn. 

The most characteristic feature is the presence of papillary processc s. 
Usually these are limited to one portion, and project internally into tin 
cyst, but sometimes they cover the whole wall, and may grow to such 
an extent ns to fill the greater part of the cyst. Not infrequently similar 
papillary pirocesses grow also from the outer aspect of the cyst, and 
project into the peritoneal cavity. This type is very apt to become 
malignant. 

Microscopically, the cyst has a lining of low columnar or cubical 
epithelial cells, which are sometimes ciliated. The papillary processes, 
whicli are covered with epithelium of a similar type, vary greatly in form 
Some are of simple structure, but others braiwdi in complicated fashion 
and show evidence of proliferation. 

Papillary cysts arc on the borderline of malignancy, and 
cancerous cliange develops in a considerable proportion, prob.ihl 
about 20%. Malignancy is especially apt to take place when papillai 
growths project from the outer surface, but such projections arc not a 
necessary prelude to malignancy. Frequently the cells are disseminated 
into the peritoneal cavity, and set up metastascs either in the pelvis 
or throughout the abdomen. Such dissemination may occur even when 
the cyst shows no gross evidence of malignancy. Remarkably enough, 
removal of the primary tumour may cause temporary retrogression or 
even disappearance of the metastascs, though ultimately they almost 
always recur and prove fatal. 

Teratoma (Dermoid Cyst) 

Teratoma of the ovary is not uncommon, and is said to constitute 
$hont 10% of ovarian tumours. It is generally described as a 
deiitioid ey$t| but as it contains tissues derived from all the three 
embryonio4l^W it is rightly regarded m a teratoma. It is a benign 
tumouif, hk rdre case^^ malignant dlyange may supervene. The 
and tnHiAy attains gi^t size. In a small propor- 
tion of oAses^bol^ bmks are affected* The greater part of the tumour 
is eysthU and eontalM fatty sebaoeotisf )naterial and often masses of 
hair and epithelial idMe, The cyat la lined by stratified Squamous 
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epitbeUuni in which hair follicles and sebaceous and sweat glauds 
may be recognized. At one side of the cyst there is usually a raised 
teeth may project from its surface. The wall deep to 
;t]his plaque contains various tissues derived from mesoderm and 
Jphtodenn. Cartilage, nou-striped muscle and glandular acini prepoii- 
derat^9 and bone, thyroid tissue and even nerve cells may be present. 
Oco^ionally tissue resembling the chorionic epithelium is found. 

It is obvious that such a teratoma arises from totipotent cells, and 
ther" are two principal views in regard to its origin in the ovary. 
It ' as been suggested that it is derived from germ cells, ova, that 
have undergone a kind of parthenogenctic development, for it is known 



Fio. 304.. Teratoma (dermoid cyst) of the ovary. A quantity of hair is 
seen growint? from the wall, and several teeth project inside the cyst. 
{Department of Midwifery and (Jynascology^ UniverHty of Edinburgh.) 


that the ova of certain lower species may be stimulated to growth 
witliout fertilization by spermatocytes. But such a theory takes no 
account of the occurrence of sirhilar teratoma in the testis, and there 
are other pertinent objections to its acceptance. The prevailing view 
is that the teratoma is derived from dislpcated blastomeres, which are 
known, in lower vertebrates at least, to be capable of forming a com- 
plete embryo. 


Granulosa-cell Tumour 

This somewhat uncommon tumour occurs at any age, but ^specially 
in women w^ho have passed the menopause. Tke tuf&our resemble 
the normal cells of the menibrana granulosa of follicle. 

The special interest of the jj^^our lies in the faet,:3^at it a]>pears to 
produce an internal secretion inrhicb^ltiimulat^^end^^ 
and leads to enla|gement of bbe,.uteims and 

The tumour is generallx%nllateral, and dtmdly of benign type. 
In a small pro|>ortion of cases; however, it is matignant. Generally, it 
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is of moderate size, altiiough there are rteonfed in which the 

tumic^ has attained the size of a man’s heade r 

The tumour is encapsuled^ with a thick fibrous sheath. It is partly 
solid, fleshy in appearance and somewhat vascular, partly occupied ^ 
by cysts containing clear, straw-coloured fluid. 

Microscopically, the solid parts of the tumour consist of densely 
packed masses of polygonal cells, uniform in size, shape and staining 
qualities. These cells, which sometimes show mitotic figures, resemble 
^dosely the cells of the granulosa layer of the Graafian follicle. 

The cysts vary in appearance. The smaller ones are lined by a si- gle 
layer of cuboid dr flattened epithelial cells. The larger ones, on the 
^wner hand, show a characteristic structure somewhat resembling that 
of a normal follicle. The lining membrane consists of several layers 
of.granulosa cells, j^osely packed polygonal cells with dark blue nuclei 
and scanty cytoplapn. The cells in the outermost part of this layer 
tend., to be cuboiibd in shape, and are supported on a basement mem- 
bra^ cases outside the basement membrane there is a 

singSie^w or light-staining cells resembling the theca interna of 

thel^iclc. 

Th^ origin of these tumours is not clearly understood. It has been 
supposed that they arise from adult granulosa cells of a mature follicle, 
That they generally occur in elderly women, and that they are some- 
times found in the medullary part of the ovary, where mature follicles 
do not occur, has led to the belief that they arise in embryonic rests 
present in the ovarian parenchyma. 


Arrhenoblastoma 

This rare tumour is interesting from the fact that it produces 
a hormone or group of hormones which alters the secondary sexual 
characters towards the masculine type. The tumour occurs at any 
age period between puberty and the menopause, grows rapidly and 
may attain very large size, especially if cystic. It may be simple or 
malignant. Microscopically, it consists mainly of undifferentiated 
small round or spindle cells, and may resemble a sarcoma. In some 
cases there are areas occupied by cells of epithelial appearance, arranged 
In cords or lining tubules somewhat resembling the testicular tubules. 

One of the first results of the tumour is cessation of the menstrual 
' periods. The condition may thus be mistaken for pregnancy, but may 
DC distinguished by the fact that the Aschheim-Zondek test is negative. 
Later the breasts atrophy, the hair of the head falls out or its growth 
ceases, while there is an excessive development of hair on the lips 
and j^bin and on other parts of the body. The distribution of pubic 
hair assumes the masculine type, and hypertrophy of the clitoris may 
develop. Operative removal of the tumoi^ leads to restoration of the 
db^acters* In some <^es recurrence of the tumour has been 
. fwWed hy i^appeamnce of il^ dbssical synd^ 

Thengrigtn of the tumour, and the nature of its hqi^ones, are not 
undersijfjfid.' It has been suggested ^t the tumour k derived 6pm 
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primitive undifferentiated germ cells in the hilum of the ovary, am 
that these cells acquire characters similar to the cells of Leydig, tlv 
interstitial cells of the testis. 


, Primary Cardnoma of the Ovary 

Primary carcinoma of the ovary is less common than secondar); 
growths. It occurs in adults, frequently at a comparatively earlj 
per od of life, and may affect nulliparse or multiparse. It usually arises 
in a pre-existing simple growth, especially in a papillary cystadenoma 
but it may arise de novo^ when it may be solid, or partly cystic frorr 
degeneth^tive changes. * « 

In many cases both ovaries are affected, but rarely to the sam( 
degree, and it is generally believed that the smaller tumour represent! 
a secondary growth. The tumours rarely attain great siz^, and ma} 
be little larger than hen*s eggs. In rare cases they grow rapidl} 
and may assume large proportions. Sometimes they are of firm or 
even hard consistency, but often they are soft and almost brain-like. 
Three types of carcinoma may be recognized, according to the micro- 
scopic appearances. ( 1 ) The common type occurring in a papillary 
cystadenoma has the structure of a malignant papilloma, and is composed 
of low columnar or cubical cells arranged in irregular papillary formation. 
( 2 ) In other cases the structure is that of an adenocarcinoma, and the 
cells, which show great diversity of form and staining reaction, are 
rranged around irregular acini. ( 8 ) Sometimes the tumour is composed 
af solid masses of cells, with no acinous arrangement — carcinoma 
implex. 

Ovarian carcinoma very commonly disseminates through the 
peritoneal cavity, and secondary growths may be found in all parts, 
from the diaphragm to the pelvis, leading rapidly to hsemorrhagic 
ascites. In other cases it disseminates to lymph glands in the iliac 
and para-aortic group, and to the uterine tubes and areolar tissue of the 
pelvis. 


Secondary Carcinoma of the Ovary 

The ovaries show a peculiar liability to attack by malignant cells 
derived from other sources. The stomach and colon are the common 
sites of the primary growths, but secondary ovarian deposits may 
follow cancer of the uterus, gall-bladder or other abdominal organs, and 
even cancer of distant regions, such as the breast. It is generally 
acknowledged that the avenue of implantation is through the peritoneal 
cavity, and it seems that malignant cells set free in the cavity reach the 
pelvic floor and the ovaries by transccelomic gravitation. 

Secondary growths often affedt both ovaries. Usually the nodules 
are of small size, and are accompani^ by metastases in other parts of 
the peritoneal cavity, but sometini;^ *the ovarian deposits attain 
considerable size before other secoh^ry growths appear. In such 
instances they may be mistaken for primary ''l;um0UT8 of the oyary, 
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jwfileiuarly if>.^.{^jiBary tuii^ttr is a.symptomless growth of .the 
'StMDacb or colon., 

The microscopic apprarance depcnda.#:$ion the cbatacter of the 
primary lesion, and this is usually an adfi^Siitoelnonia. In some cases 
the cells undergo “ co^id *’ or mucoid change. ^Iliey become distended 
h^ a (dear substance; Resembling mucin, which disphtces the nucleus to 
'pfie side and giveh' 'A • characteristic signet ring ” appearance. 
.{Krukoiberg tumouri) ' 

Uncommon Tumours of the Ovary 

, ;A Fibrama of the ovary is somewhat uncommon. It may arise at 
’ ain^ age, and grows slowly, , forming a firm, solid tumour, which 
eventually reaches considerable size. Sometimes the growtlf is en- 



Fio. 805. Ovarian metastasis (Krakenbcrg tumour) from a carcinoma 
of tlie colon. The tnmour is composed of solid masses of epitheiial 
cells, which are distended tosignet-nng shape by intracellular globules 
of mucin. 

{Itoboraiofy of Royal CoUego of PhyncianB of Edinburgh,) 


capsuled, and may be enucleated from the ovary at cqiei’ation. In other 
eases it infiltrates the ovary diffusely so that no normal ovarian tissue 
' can be distinguished. A Fibromyoma is occasionally found. It resembles 
the uterine tumour in appearance and behaviour, and is liable to the 
same kinds of degenerative change. Endothelioma, melanoma, rhabdo- 
ptyoma^ dwrioearemma and other tumours have been observed, but 


, ^ the ovary is rare. It ooeurs most often at puberty, 
‘itas Ijiecm observed in childhood, and even in the foetus. It is 
bilateral. Spindle-cell and round-cell foihas have been 
It .te ufttally of great midignmicy, and diss|nunaites at an 
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CYSTS IN^HE BRO^ UGAMENT 

The broad ligament contains a number of rudimentary structures, 
derived from the Wolffian b'di^ and its duct- These structures are known 
collectively as the.parovariuin, and they are ^cognizable in the normal 
subject when the broad ligament is held up to the light. They consist 
of a main duct running medially in the base of the broad ligament and 
a number of short tubules communicating with it. The duct is the 
rudimentary Wolffian duct, or Gartner’s duct. Laterally it ends 
bli.,Jly ; medially it passes down parallel to the vaginal wall and it may 
open to the exterior in the neighbourhood of the hymen. The tributary 
tubules are collected in three groups. The ductuli transversi (Kobelt’s 
tu))ule8) lie at the lateral extremity of the broad ligament close to the 
ovarian fimbria, the tubules of the epoophoron lie in relation to the 



Fig. 300. Cyst of the broad ligament. The Fallopian tube is displaced 
l>y the cyst and is incorporated in its wall. The ovary lies below at 
lie left side. '' ^ 

{Department of Midwifery and Gytwecology, Univenity of ISdlnbvrgh.) 


hilum of the ovary, and the tubules of the paroophoron are situated 
more medially. 

A cyst may arise from any part of the parovarium. The majority 
are small pea -like structures arising in Kobelt’s tubules at the lateral 
end of the broad ligament and projecting freely into the peritoneal 
cavity. It is of little clinical importance. Less often, a parovarian 
cyst attains the size of a hen’s egg, and even greater. It is a smooth, 
translucent, unilocular structure, which can be readily separated from 
the peritoneum and enucleated. It consists of a fibrous wall lined 
by a single row of low columnar ciliated cells, and contains clear, 
watery fluid of low specific gravity. 

Occasionally a cyst in the broad ligament attains great size so that 
it fills the pelvis and extends upwards into the abdomen. Recent 
researches suggest that the majority of these cysts arise not at the 
parovarium but in the displaced ovarian or mesonephric tisilues lying 
in the ovarian fimbria. The uterine tube and fimbria are strtet0h^ji|git 
over the surface and the ovary is incorporated in the walh so it is 
only distinguished with difficulty. Such a cyst resemM^ 


m‘ mum bhTBS 'tsxhm omuKrt itSAss 

in structui^ sometimes ^ pl^ of deu* fluid it 
oontti^ pseudomucin. Occasi^lly intracystio epithelial projections 
pceuTik M iu papillary cystadenoma. 
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Abicim, amcebio, of 570 
appo&diooaU 523-4 
bra4t,364 
Bn>dio% 124 
rerebral, 274 
cholangiticy 572 « 

c Id, 42 

in spinal earies, 187 
extradural^ 273 
hepatio, 670 
lung, 342 
mamiftary, 364 
psoas, 187 
pulmonary, 342 
renal, 622 
subphrenic, 541 
tubo-ovarian, 700 
Acanthoma, 87 
Achalasia of colon, 502 
of the ODSopbaguB, 445 
Acholuric jaundirn, 690 
Achondroplasia, 134 
Aclasis, diaphysial, 129 
Acoustic neuroma, 284, 322 
Aerooyanosis, 243 
Actinomycosis, 43 
of abdominal organs, 46 
of jaw and tongue, 45 
of liver, 46, 674 
of lungs, 45 
Adamantinoma, 403 

Adenocarcinoma, 91. See also Carcinonm. 
Adenolymphoma of salivary glands, 410 
Adenoma, 84 
of (lenal gland, 604 
of reast, 371 
of bronchus, 348 
of <‘olon, 609 
of gall-bladder, 667 
of hypophysis cerebri, 293 
of intestine (small), 498 
of islets of Lange rhans, 688 
of kidney, 630 
of liver, 674 
of pancreas, 688 
of parathyroid glands, 436 
of pituitary gland, 292 
of prostate, 666 
of rectum, 609 
of atomach, 474 
of thyroid gland, 422, 427, 428 
Adenomyomm, of ovary, 687 
of uterus, 687 

Adenosarooma, of breast, 373 
of kidney, 629 
Adiposis d^orosa, 80 
Adrsaial gland, tumours of, 601 
Adynamic ileus, 490 
Aernde, cervical, 439 
intracranial, 270 
Air embolism, 340 
Albs r sid h d n be rg disease, 133 
AWraloiii in ^lorio stenosis, 461 


Allantois, diseases of, 643 
Amobio abscess of liver, 570 
Ampntation neuroma, 823 
Anssmia, splenic, 697 
Anenryim, 230 
arterio-venous, 231, 234 
cirsoid, 237 
intracranial, 233 
of aorta, 232 
of cerebral arteries, 233 
of internal carotid artery, 234 
of palmar arteries, 232 
of popliteal art4*ry, 232 
racemose, 237 
'traumatic, 230 
varicose, 231 
Aneurysmal varix, 231 
Angioma or angioblastoms, 235 
arterial, 237 
capillary, 235 
cavernous, 230 
of brain, 285 
of breast, 371, 385 
of kidney, 630 
of liver, 574 
of lung, 347 ^ 
of renal pelvis, 631 
of spinal cord, 304 
of spleen, 696 
of tongue, 398 

Ankle joint, tuberculosis of, 192 
Anuria, 640 

calculous or obstructive, 641 
Anns, carcinoma of, 517 
ApophsrsiUs, of calcaneum, 138 
of tibia, 137 
of vertebrsD, 138 
Appendicitis, 519 
chronic, 527 
obstructive, 523 
pain in, 525 

Appendix, actinomycosis of, 46 
adenooarcinoma of, 629 
argentaffin tumour of, 631 
carcinoid tumour of, 630 
diverticula of, 527 
foreign bodies in, 621, 628 
intussusception of, 496 
mucocele of, 628 
threadworms in, 624 
Argentaffin tumours of appendix, 
631 

of small intestine, 499 
Arrhenohlastoma of ovaiy, 708 
Arterial angioma, 237 
Arteriosolerosis, 241 
Arterio-venous aneurysm, 2dl» J|84 
Arthralgia, syphilitic, 200 , 

Arthritis, 197 
acute, of iniaiiti, 122 
acute pyegenio, 197 
ohronic M^abdmulousAiOO 
ohronio tulweottlinu, IS6« 

# 
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2.^0 

g^uKtoOcoal, 198' 
gummatous* 200 
oauropathic, 205 - ^ ^ 

of vertebral columni;30V 
O8teo%202 f«\ 

pneumococoal, 197 
fbeumatoid* 201 / 

etapbylocoooal, 107 
atreptoooooal* 197 
mhilitic* 199 
tuberculous, 183 
typWd, 108 
Arthrogryposis muH^|(lex congenita, 216 
Arthropathy, in syrin^myelia, 206 
tabetic, 206 

Arthmlar cailllage, huttition and repair 
of, 106 

* Asphyxia, traumatic, 240 
Astrocytoma, 281 
Atelectasis, pulmonary, 336 

Atheroma, 241 

Atlas, bypenemic docalcificatioti of, 126 
tu^roulosis of, 180 

Baeillnriat tuberculous, 30, 624 
Banti’s disease, 609 

Bechterew type of spondylitis, 301 
Bence«lones protoosuiia, 172 
Benaanthraoene, carcinogenic properties 
of, 74 

Btte, concentration of, 661 
white, 678 

Bile ducts, carcinoma of, 676 
cystic dilatation of, 676 
obstruction of, 677 
stones in, 664 
BUharaiasis of spleen, 6tt6 
Biliary peritonitis, 641 
Biotrophic osteoma, 160 
Bladder, candnouiH of, 650 
congenital obstiuction ut iR^ik of, 
642 

diverticulum of, 644 
exstrophy of, 642 
inflammation of, 646 
leukoplakia of, 648 
papilloma of, 640 
sarcoma of, ^2 
stone in, 638 
tuberculosis of, 626 
tumours of, 648 

Blood, coagulation of, in Jaundk'c, 678 
Blood platelets in purpura, 699 
‘Blcicd vessels, diseases of, 228 
degeneration of, 241 
obliterative diseases of, 238 
tumours of, 235 

Blue and bdttle bones, 132 
84lBl*asarocild<Bis, 260 



Bone, endothelial sarcoma, 176 
endothelioina of, 176 
Ewing’s tumour of, 174 
fibrocystic disease of, 161 
fibrosarcoma of, 176 
fragility of, 131 
giant-cell tuirour of, 161 
grafts, 118 * 
growth of, 110 

calcium and phosphorus metabolism 
in. 111 

in rii'kets, 146 

Leriche and Polioard’s theory of, 114 
parathormone and, 112 
phosphatase in, 112 
vitamin D and, 112 
gumma of, 127 « 

hoterotopio, 115 
hydatid cyst in, 52 
lipoid, granulomatosis of, 166 
marble, 133 

myeloma of, single, 162 
multiple, 172 
Paget’s disease of, 163 
pli^oc'ytoma of, 172 
resorption of, 114 
rider's, 220 
sarcoma of, 165 
in giant-cell tumouis, 166 
in Paget's disease, 152 
ossification in, 169 
SchiiUer-Ohnstian disease of, 156 
syphilis of, 126 
transplantation of, 118 
tiiberoulosis of, 182 
tumours of, giant-cell, 161 
malignant, 164 
rootastatic, 176 
simple, 158 
xanthomatosis of, 156 
Bovine tuben ulosis, 35 
Brain, abscess of, 274 
angioma or angioblastoma of, 28«'> 
astrocytoma of, 281 
compression of, 268 
cuiK'ussiuii uf, 206 
contusions and lacerations of, 267 
glioma of, 278 
gumma of, 287 

hsemaiigioma or hsemangioblastoma of, 
285 

hydatid cysts of, 62 
injuries to, 266 
medulloblastoma of, 283 
meningioma of, 276 
codoma of, 267 
sarcoma of, 283, 287 
spongioblastoma of, 282 
tuberculoma of, 287 
tumonra of, 275 
Branchial cyst and fistula, 410 
Branchiogenctio carcinoma, 41 1 
Breast, abscess in, 364 
adenocarcinoma of, 380 
adenoma of, 371 
adenosarcoma of, 373 
adenosis of, 367 i 

angioma of, 371, 3b 
Brodie’a tumour of, 3 
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Breast, carcinoma of, 375 

metastaoes of, in bone, 179, 384 
relation to chronic mastitis, 359 
spread of, 382 
ojstadenoma of, 372 
ojstic disease of, 365 
cystosarooma of, 373 
cysts of, 370 
dermoid cyst of, 370 
duct, cancer of, 37G 
duct, papilloma of, 374 
epithelial proliferation in, 367 
ep thelioma of, 385 
epitheliosis of, 367 
fibro-adenotna of, 371 
fibroma of, 371 
hydati^ cyst of, 370 
intraduct cancer of, 376 
inv >Iution changes in, 363 
lip* ‘ of, 371 
male, carcinoma of, 381 
massive hypeitropliy of, 363 
melanoma of, 385 
myxoma of, 371 
Paget*s disease of, 386 
physiological changes in, 362 
I16(51 uh’ or Scliimmelbusch’s disease, 
366, 368 
sarcoma of, 38*1 
scirrhous carcinoma of, 376 
structnre of, 362 
teratoma of, 384 
traumatic fat necrosis of, 385 
tuberculosis of, 370 
Brittle bones, 131 
Broad ligament, cysts of, 711 
Broders’ classification of tumours, 57 
Brodie'S abscess, 124 
adenoma of, 348 
Bronchi, carcinoma of, 349 
forM'^n bodies in, 343 
BroLc** leotasis, 341 
Buccal carcinoma, 305 
Buerger’s disease, 244 
Burns, 30 

Bursa, adventitious, 225 

Bursitis, 225 

Calcaneum, osteochondritis (epiphysitis) 
of, 138 

Oaloiflcation of gall-bladder, 566 
Calcium metabolism, in relation to 
ossification. 111 

in relation to osteitis fibrosa, 152 
in relation to osteomalacia, 149 
in relation to parathyroid disease, 
431 

in relation to rickets, 148 
phosphatase in, 112 
Calculous anuria, 641 
pyonephrosis, 621 
Oaleulns, biliary, 562 
pancreatic, 587 
prostatic, 660 
renal, 637 
salivary, 406 
ufetml, 6t.8 
uretliral, 641 
arinaiy, 633 


OaLcnltts, vadnai, 
vesical, 638 /■* ' ' * 

Carbuncle of 14^ey,'622 
Carcinogenic IbCTrooarlmns, 67, 73 
Carcinoid turner j&ropendix, 530 
Carcinoma, 85 
alleged increaASgK v2 
alveolar, 92 
basal-ooll, 89 
of face, 391 
branchiogenetic, 411 ~ 

Broders’ classification of, 57 
bronchial, 349 
buccal, 395, 398 
cause of, 70 
chimney-sweeps’, 69 
chorionic, of testis, 670 , , 

of utenis, 697 
colloid, 92 
. of breast, 380 
of gall-bladder, 570 
of rectum, 515 
of stomaoh, 470 
en eatrosss, 383 
experimental production of, 65 
familial incidence of. 62 
Fibiger’s, 65 
glandular, 91 

gituies of malignancy of, 57 
heredity and, 62 
incidence of, 60 
intra-duot, of breast, 376 
irradiation, 104 
irritation as cause of, 68 
Jensen’s mouse, 64 
khangri, 69 
lupus, 88 
of face, 391 
melanotic, 95 
mucoid, 92 
of breast, 380 
of gall-bladder, 570 
of rectum, 515 
of stomaoh, 470 
mule-spinners’, 70 
oat-seed, 349 
occupational, 69 
of adrenal gland, 604 
of animals, 64, 65 
of anus, 517 
of appendix, 520 
of bile ducts, 575 
of bladder, 650 
of breast, 375 
of cervix uteri, 689 
of colon, 510 
of epididymis, 666 
of face, 301 
ofgaU.bladder,567 
of hypophysis heiebri, 294 
of intestine (small), 499 
of kidney, 626 
bone metaataaes in, 180 , 
of larynx, 440 , 
of lip, 389 i 

of liver, 576 m'V 

ofluiig,^849 
of moatli,^895r 398 , ' 






0 U«iBOlMi of ovafy, 700, j 

ol paiikla« V 7 > ^ 

9 I peritoneum, $43 
^ phioynx, 440 
of pituitary ^fmd, 0 M . 
o| proetate, wl > -* jir ^ 
bone metastasea 
of rectum, 614 • 

, ‘d renal pelvis, *632 % ' 

V^ol ealivaiy glands^ 408 

'^ssrs'" ;' .' ‘ 

, of emidl intestine,! 400 
^i^leen, 696 
^otomaoh, 467 . 

. of rii3rmu8, 360 
Of thyroid, 428 

boi^ metaetases in, 170 
^ > of tongue, 306 
of ura^uB, 643 
of utenis, 689 
popilU^, 02 
paraffin, 60 

^ parasites as cause of, 72 
permeation of, 69 
post-oriooid, 441 
radium and, 104 
sarcoma contrasted with, 8fi 
ahale-oil, 69 
simplex, 01 
spheroidal'Cell, 92 
spread of, 68 
squamous-cell, 86 
of face, 391 
Ur, 67, 73 

theories of oauso of, 70 
X-ray, 104 
Oardiospaim. 445 
Carotid body, tumours of, 411 
Carpus, traumatic dystrophy of, 141 
Cartilage, intervertebral, affections of, 302 
nutrition of articular, 196 
repair of articular, 196 
semilunar, cyst of, 211 
discoid, 211 
tumours of, 161 

Cavmoui sinus thrombosis, 274 
CeUnUtis, 16 
Cemsntofna, 406 

CeiobsCo-poatins angle, tumojurs of, 284 
Csrslnal arteries, aneurysm of, 233 
CmIffOildiiat duid, 262 
in poliomydiitis, 308 > 

in spinal tumours, 306 
;.fN^^^^^S(^of, 274 
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plfa0fm»e»H>i^0(i!Viy,7OS 

ehroi4q,,6w 

CholSOpil^ldtnM proliferans, 666 
Cholssttfdl, in nile and imU stones, 663 
in pmuial effusion, ^2 
relation to oarohu^nio agents, 74 
Cholsstsrosis of gall-madder, 668 
Chondrodysplasia, 131 
ChondrodystrophU fostalis, 134 
Chondroma, 160 

in relation to diaphysial aelasis, 1 29 
of vertebrsB, 804 
synovial, 204, 210 
ChondrOHiarooitta, 170 * 

Chordama, 308 

'CffioriMduioina destruens, 606 
Iffieriot^nrelnoma, 697 
CQiorionspitlieUoma, 697 ' 
pf testis, 670 v 

, Chdroid, melanoma of, 193 
Chroms^-Osll tumours of adrenal gland 

601 

Chram^pliorss, 96 
Ohylothorax, 332 
ffirsQld aneurysm, 237 
Colloid adenoma of thyroid, 422 
carcinoma, 92. See also Carciiiomf 
mudoid. 
goitre, 422 

Colon, adenoma of, 609 
carcinoma of, 610 
congenital abnomalities of, 602 
congenital dilatation of (Hirschsprung' 
disease), 602, 
diseases of, 602 
diverticula of, 606 
diverticulitis of, 506 
lipoma of, 609 
papilloma of, 509 ’ 
polyposis of, 610 
tuberculosis of, 604 
tumours of, 600 

Common bile duct, cystic dilatation o 
676 

cbstruction of, 677 
stone in, 664 
Concussioii,,266 
Contraotups ^f muscles, 216 
Volkmann’s ischsemic, 218 , 

Cord, spinal, tumours of, 304 
Counterbalanoe, renal, 613 
Coxa vara, in osteitis deformans, 164 
in osteitis fibrosa, 161 
in osteo-arthiitis, 204 
in osteochondritis (Perthes* 

136 

in osteomalacia, 149 
in rickets, 146 

CranlainerveB, injuries to, 270 
Cranio|diiryiigion», 295 
Ihaniotakei, 129 
Cmsh syndrome, 31 
Cnshiag's syndrome, 606 
Cynmals, traumatic, 249 
Cift Im-doined. of breast. 866 
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Cytt, branchiidf 410 
chocolate, of ovary, 702 
dental, 403 ^ 
dentigerous, 404 
dermoid, of brain^ 286 
of breast, 370 
of mediastinum, 352 
of mesentery, 648 
of mouth, 3^ , 
of ovaty, 706 

of retroperitoneal tissueG, 648 
of saoiooooeygeal region, 300 
of testis, 670 
of tongue, 399 
eohinoooooal, 47 
endometrial, 702 
enterMuoua, 649 
folllenuiT, of ovary, 702 
gas, of intestine, 490 
gliomatbus, 282 
hydatid, 47 
of bone, 62 
of brain, 52 
of kidney, 62 
of liver, ^ 
of lung, 62 
luteal, of ovary, 702 
mesenteric, <>48 
mesocolic, 649 
of bile duct, 576 
of bone, 166 
hydatid« 62 
in osteitis fibrosa, 161 
of breast, 366, 370 
of broad ligammit, 711 
of epididymis, 666 
of kidney, 610, 611 
of liver, 672 
of mediastinum, 352 
of menisci of knee, 211 
of mesentery, 648 
of ovary, 701 
of pancreas, 686 
of parovarium, 711 
of sacrococcygeal region, 300 
( spleen, 505 
of thymus, 360 
of tongue, 399 
of urachus, 643 
post-anal, 310 

retroperitoneal, 648 ^ 

suprasellar, 206 
thyrogloBsal, 416 
in tongue, 400 
tracheo-bronchial, 353 
traumatic subdural, 269 
urogenital, 549 
Cystadenoma, of breast, 372 
of ovary, 703 
of pancreas, 688 
Cyitte hygroma, 256 
Oyitinn^ 637 
Oystia calculus, 636 
Cystitif»646 
tm forms of, 647 
tubeibolous, 626 

likariyllifc 129 

tdtmtdoui, 192 


PeoaldIBijtjifiti* bypenemk, li6 
Oentat^KtiOd . ’ / , 

Denttgmnmdyst, 404* . 

Dermatitis, itMlation, .104 ^ * 

Dermoid osrst, of braiii;'288 
of brea^ 370 
of mediastinum, 362 
of mesentery, 548 
of mouth, 390 
of orbit, |86 
of oVary, 706 

of retroperitoneal tissues, 548 
of sacrococcygeal region, 309 
of testis, 670 
of tongue, 399 

Desmoid tumour of abdominal urall, 221 
Dentsohliader*s disease, 143 
Diabetic gangrene, 242 
Diaphysiai aclasis, 129 
Dfiatatioii of stomach, acute, 478 
Discs, bitervertebral, affections of, 302 
Dislocation of joints, habitual or recurrent, 
213 

pathological, 212 
J3ivc^oulitis of colon, 506 
Divertionlosii of colon. 606 
Diverticulum or diverticula, of appendix, 628 
of bladder, 644 
of colon, 606 
of duodenum, 480 
of ileum (Meckel), 487 
of CBBophagus, 444 
of pharynx, 437 
of small intestine, 487, 488 
Dopa reaction, 96 
Duct carcinoma of breast, 376 
papilloma of breast, 374 
Duodenal ileus, chronic, 479 
Duodenum, diverticula of, 480 
ulcer of, 463 

Dura mater, endothelioma or meningioma 
of, 276 

sarcoma of, 283 
Dyschondroplasia, 131 
Dysphagia, spasmodic, 442 
Dystrophia adiposa genitalis, 291 
Dystrophy, metatarsal, 142 
muscular, 215 


Ecchondroma, 161 
Ecebondroses, peri-artiouJar, 204 
Echinococcus disease, 47 
Ectopia vesicas, 642 
Egyptian nrisBomegaly, 696 
ElcphantlsSis, m 
neoromateim, 321 
Embolism, air, 340 
fat, 340 

of mesenteric vessels; 646, > 
pnlmonaiy, 339 


j acute,; 
chronic, 332 
of appmidix, 
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Sadometritii, acute, 679 
atraphioi .682 
chronic cervical, 681 
chronic corporeal, 682 
gotCooGCcal, 679 
hyfipi%M)phic, 682 
pnei^al, 670 
Eadometritii. senile, 682 
Endometrium* menstrual changes in, 676 
sarcoma of, 692 

Sndo^lieUal sarcoma of bone, 174 
Endothelioma* 95 
duralf 276 
melano-, 102 
of bdhe, 176 
of ovary, 709 

of spinal ooiU (meningioma), 304 
Enteric pneumatosis, 499 
Bnterooystoma* 488 
Bnterogenoni cysts, 649 
Bnteroteratoma* 488 
Ependyma, tumours of, 286 
Epidermoid parcinoma, of bladder, 651 
of remrl pelvis, 632 
Epididymis, cysts of, 665 
syphilis of,j668 
tucierculosiaof, 654 
tumours of, 665 
SIpignathni* 93 

Epiphysitis (osteochondritis juvenilis) 
136 

syphilitic, 128 

Epistropheus, tuberculosis of, 189 
Epithelioma, 86. JSIee aim Candiioma. 
Broders* classification of, 57 
chimney-sweeps’, 69 
chorionic, of testis, 670 
of u;terus, 697 

grades of malignancy of, 57 
lupus, 88 
mule-spinners’, 70 
of anus, 51 7 
of bladder, 650 
of breast, 385 
of face, 391 
of lip, 389 
of penis, 87 
of renal pelvis, 632 
of skin, 86 
of stomach, 467 
of tongue, 395 
parafiin, 69 

Epofiphoron, cyst of, 711 
development of, 653 
, EpiiUs,401 

' Erosion of cervix uteri, 681 

Erysipelas* 16 

Erythr^anosis frigida* 244 
Ewtnt sarcoma, 174 
llpnwlutloi, 484 

gdtre, 424 
r ' ' bom dianmt in, 112 

t w i i l > W M .f»l*o.220 . 
ibiary, U9- ' . i 

fes*troi^’oi bladder* 642 


tMBSX 

Eztradnral abscess, 273 
haemorrhage, 268 
Eitravasation, biliary, 541 
Eye, melanoma of, 103 


Face, basal -cell carcinoma of (rodent ulcer) 
391 

squamous-cell carcinoma of 
(epithelioma), 301 
Facial bones, tuberculosis of, 193 
Fallopian tubes, inflammation of, 699 
tumours of, 701 

Fat necrosis, in pancreatitis, 582 
traumatic, 38.5 
Fibro-adenoma of breast, 371 
Fibrocystic disease of testis, 670 
Fibroid tumour, of ovary, 710 * 

of utenis, 683 

recurring, of abdominal wall, 221 
Fibro-lipoma* 79 
Fibroma, 75 
of abdominal wall, 22 1 
of breast, 371 
of kidney, 630 
of mediastinum, 353 
of muscle, 221 

of nerves (neurofibroma). .‘jlS 
of ovary, 710 

of skin (molluscum fibrosum), 321 
of small intestine, 499 
of tongue, 398 
recurring, 76 

Fibromyoma, of ovary, 710 
of uterus, 683 

I Fibrosarcoma, 83. See also Sarcoma, 
parosteal, 176 
Fibrosis, of prostate, 660 
of uterus, 683 
Fishscale gall-bladder, 558 
Fistula, branchial, 410 
gastro-oolic, 459 
gaatro-jejuno colic, 466 
lateral, of neck, 410 
l^ost-anal, 3 10 
saciu-t'iKcygcal, 309 
th;^roglossal, 416 

“Foamy cells,” in giant-cell iutnmirs, 
164 

in Htrawln'rry gall-bladder, 560 
in xant)ir>rna, 77 
Foot, marcliing, 143 
Foreign bodies in bronchi, 343 
Fractures, 116 
delayed union in, 117 
non-union in, 117 
of skull, 270 
Fragility, of bones, 131 


Glalactocele, 370 

Gall-bladder, calcification of, 566 
carcinoma of, 567 
cholestycrosis of, 558 
emptying mechanisiu of, 552 
empyema of, 556 
functions of 551 
inflammation of, 552 
lipoid polypi of, 558 
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Gall-bladder, mucocele of, 554 
perforation of, 641, 666 
strawberry, 668 
turnout of, 667 
volvul08*of, 567 
Gallgtone ileus, 666 
Gall-stonei, 562 
in bile ducts, 564 

in relation to cartunoma of the gall- 
bladder, 568 

in relation to haemolytic jaandice, 597 
in relation to pregnancy, 665 
Ti ’irrence of, 665 
Ganglion. 227 
compound palmar, 224 
Ganglioneuroma, 05, 322 
of adrenal medulla, 602, 603 
of meojastinum, 353 
of retroperitoneal tissues, 650 
Gangrene, diabetic, 242 
gas, 20 

post-operative, of skin, 23 
senile, 241 

Gas cystE of intestine, 490 
gang?’ e, 20 

Gastric carcinoma, 467. See also Stomach, 
ulcer, 453 

Gastro-colic 459 

Gastro-jejnnal nicer, 464 
Gastro-iejnno-coiic fistula, 466 
Gastro-jejunostomy, complications of, 465 
Oastro-mesenterio ileus, acute, 478 
Gaucher’s disease, 78 
Genital tract, females diseases of, 676 
male, development of, 664 
diseases of, 653 
tuberculosis of, 654 
Genu recurvatum, congenital, 216 
Giant-cell tumour, of bone, 161 
in osteitis fibrosa, 151 
of jf 'v, 400 

of •’'’>n sheaths, 224 
GlaXi* rv . 362. See also Breast., 

ly i,261 

f 3S. 254 
. '>45 

in necK, .. 

Glioma, of brain, 27« 
of spinal cord, 304 
Gliomatous cyst, 282 
Gliosarcoma, 282 
Glomal tumour. 323 
Glomangioma» 323 
Glossitis, chronic juperfjcial, 302 
syphilitic, 394 
Goitre, adenoid, 418 
adenomatous or nodular, 422 
colloid, 422 
exophthalmic, 424 
intrathoracic, 355 
lymphadenoid, 418 
parenchymatous, 421 
simple, 420 
toxic, 424 

Gonococcal infection, of bursae, 226 
of Fallo* '* ^ bes, 699 
of joints 

of peritr 037 

of tendc ^ ^hs, 223 


Granulosa-ocG tumour of ovary, 7U7 
Graves* disease, 424 
Gumma, of bone, 127 
of brain, 287 
of joints, 200 
of liver, 573 
of stomach. 475 
of testis, 666 
of tongue, 395 

Gummatous osteo-jieriostitis, 128 

Haemangioma or haemangioblastoma, 235 
arterial, 236 
capillary, 235 
cavernous, 236 
of brain, 285 
of breast, 371, 385 
of kidney, 631 
; of liver, 674 
pf muscle, 221 
of renal j[)elvi8, 63 1 
of spinal cord, 304 
of spleen, 596 
of tongue, 398 

Heematemesis, 458 * 

Haematocele, 664 

Haematoma of rectus abdominis, 219 
Haemolsrtic jaundice, 596 
Haemorrhage, extradural, 268 
in jaundice, 579 
in splenic auaunia, 598 
into rectus abdominis, 219 
intracranial, 268 
subarachnoid, 269 
subdural, 269 
Haemorrhoids. 248 

Hand-Scbhller-Christian disease of bones, 
156 

Hashimoto’s disease, 418 
Heberden’s nodes, 204 
Heterotopio ossitlcatioii, 1 1 5 
Hip, osteochondritis juvenilis of, 135 
tuberciilosiB of. 189 
Hirschsprung’s disease, 502 
Hodgkin’s disease, 258 
Horseshoe kidney, 609 
Hour-glass deformity, of stomach, 461 
tumours, of mediastinum, 353 
of spine, 304 
Hydatid anaphylaxis, 50 
cyst, development of, 48 
of bones, 52 
of brain, 52 
of breast, 370 
of kidney, 52 
of liver, 50 
of lung, 52 

Hydatidiform mole, 695 
Hydrarthrosis or hydrops, gonococcal, 200 
syphilitic, 200 
tuberculous, 180 

Hydrocarbons, carcinogenic, 67, 73 
Hydrocele, 663 
Hydrocephalus, 264 
Hydrohepatosis, 577 
Hydronephrosis, 612 
in mobile kidneys, 610 
pyelo- venous b^l^ow in, 614 
tubi|pulou8,624 
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Hfdro-iintar, 612 

in congenital vesical obstruct io;n 642 
in pregnancy, 614 
in prostatic disease, 659 
m«»oma, cystic, 256 
PyporssAiio decaloificatiQn, IS 
Byparnepliroiita, 626 
. I^no metastaaos of, 180 * 
Bsrps'rparattayroidism, 4$3 
in osteitis dbrosa, IS^\ 
8ypoparathyroidism« 4S2 
Bypophysis corobri,1MiS *» 

adenoma of, 208 . 

* carcinoma of, 294 
f , suprasellar cyst of, 295 

Iottt|ii, hscmulytic or acholuric, li96 
nedls^ regional, 497 
Ileo-emoid region, actinomycosis of, 46 
tuberculosis of, 504 

nenm; tuberculosis of, 496. aSVc also 
Intestine, small. 

Ileus, adynamic or paralytic, 490, 527 
chronic duodenal, 479 
duplex, 536 
gall-stone, 560 
Uimn, ostoomyclitiH of, 123 
Infantile paralysis, 307 
Infants, acute arthritis of, 122 
pseudo-paralysis of, 128 
Inflammation, I 
Injuriei, to cranial nerves, 270 
to skull and brain, 266 
to spleen, 595 

Intestine, endomotrioma of, 688 
gas cysts of, 490 
intuHSUsoeption of, 493 
large, 602. *SW also Colon. 

congenital abnorinalities of, 602 
diverticula of, 506 
Hirschsprung ’h disease of, 502 
tuboiculosis of, 504 
tumours of, 609 
obstruction of, 480 
rotational anomalies of, 483 
small, adenoma of, 498 
argontalline tumour, 499 
carcinoma of, 499 
diverticula of, 487, 488 
sarcoma of, 499 
tuberculosis of, 496 
tumours of, 498 
ulcers of, 407 

Intra-canalioniar Hbro-adonoma of breast, 
371 

[ntrfloranial oorocele, 270 
aneurysm, 233 
dermoids, 286 
hiemoirhage, 268 
osioophyt^, 159 
suppumtion, 271 
tmnoura, 275 

giuitio^jejttnostomy, 467 

in Motion to goitre, 413, 420 
Mil moT U pm a of, 103 


dbjrhiatitis, 104 
pathological effects of, 103 
Isehesmia, effects of, 238 
Islet cell tumour, 588 
Ivory exostosis, 158 

Jaundice, 576 

acboluric or hiamolytic, 596 
obstructive, 677 
Jaw, actinomycosis of, 45 
cysts of, 402 
odontoma of, 402 
tumours of, 400 
Jejuno-colio fistula, 466 .. ^ 

Jejunum, ulcer of, 464 
Joints, 196 • 

acute infections of, 197 
Charcot^s disease of, 205 
dislocation of, habitual or recurrent, 213 
pathological, 212 
gonococcal infection of, 198 
loose bodies in, 208 
nciiropaihio disease of, 205 
}>neumoooccal infection of, 197 
rheumatoid disease of, 201 
syphilis of, 199 
tuberculosis of, 182 
typhoid infection of, 198 

Keloid, 76 

Kidney, abseeRs in, 622 
adenocarcinoma of, 626 
bone metastases in, 180 
adenoma of, 630 
adenosarcoma of, 620 
angioma of, 631 
cajculuH in, 637 
carbuncle of, 622 
caseous, 624 

congenital anomalies of, 608 
cystic diHease of, 610 
cyst of, 610 
development of, 608 
emhryonia of, 629 

fibroma of, 63 , 1 10. 1 14 

fused, 609 

horseshoe, 609 

hydatid cyst of, 5:! 

hypcmephiuma of, 626 

lipoma of, 630 

malformations of, 608 

mixed tumours of, 629 

mobile, in relation to hy Irbhephrosis, 616 

pelvic, 609 

imly cystic disease of, 610 
pyogenic infections of, 619 
sarcoma of, 630 
supernumerary, 608 
tuberculosis of, 623 
tumours of, 626 
Kienbdek’s disease, 141 
Knee joint, congenital dislocation of, 316 
cysts of menisci of,. 211 
discoid meniscus of, 211 
tuberculosis of, 19Q 

Kfibler*! disease of tarsal navicular, 137 
Kdhler^Freibexg disease, 143 
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Krnkanberg tumour of ovary, 710 . 

Kflmmell'a disc v of vertehraE*, 140 ^ 


Laryngocele, 430 
Larynx, <‘arviiioma of, 440 
Leiomyoma, 80 
of OBsophagUB, 448 
of stomach, 474 « * 

of uterus, 683 

Leriohe and Policard's theory of 
ossification, 114 
Leukoplakia, of bladder, 648 
of OBSophamis in carcinoma, 448 
( f renal pelvis, 6^0 
of tongue, 302 
Ligneous thyroiditis, 419 
Lingual fiiyroid, 416 
Lip, carcinoma of, 389 
syphilitic chancre of, 390 
Lipoid granulomatohiH of bones, ir>6 
Lipoma, 78 
arborescens, 201, 204 
diffuse, 80 
extradural, 304 
intermuscular, 221 
multiple, 70 
of breast, 3 / 1 
of colon, 509 
of kidney, 630 
of small intestine, 499 
of tongue, 398 
rotropeiitoneal, 650 
Liposarecma, 70 
Liver, abscess of, 570 
actinomycosis of, 40 
cysts of, 572 
gumma of, 573 
hydatid disease of, 50 
sypailis of, 673 
tumours of, 574 

» one, dystrophy of, 141 
ess of, 342 
'osis of, 45 
Paget's dist ,1^348 
of nipple ’f. 336 
Pain, abd(un) 349 

uastri f Vtotic diH< asc of, 347 
Palate ♦ 

hydatid c> )f, 52 
post-operati embolism of, 337 , 
suppuration « ,341 
tubeiculoaia Of, 345 
tumours of, 9^7 
Lupus carcinoma 88 
of face, 301 
elephantiasis, 253 
Lnteal cysts, 702 
Lymphadenitis, acute, 253 
chronic, 253 
tuberculous, 38, 264 
of mesentery, 545 
of neck, 255 
Lymphadenoma, 258 
Lymphangioma, 256 
Lymph glands, structure of, 251 
tUMrculosis of. 38, 254 
of mesentery, 545 
Lymphogranuloma inguinale, 514 


Lymphoma of siiuill irUwtine, 499 
Lympbosarooma, 257 
of mcdt^tiinini, 35;i 
of sOoalfth, 473 
of ihynM 3<H) 
of tonSniK39» 

Lymph ^^isels. obstniotioii of, 26 f 
tumours of, 256 

Malignant tumourSr gcncml charat't its of 

51 

Malum coxip senilis, IKOfi 
Mammary gland, disMtH^s of, 362. iS( r ri/s< 
Hreast . 

Mandible, tumours of, 400 
Marble bones, J33 
Marching toot, 143 
Mastitis, aciitfs 364 
chronu' cystic, 365 

relation to (‘arcinoina, 369 
neonatorum, 363 
Mastitis, jiubcral, 3<»3 
Maxilla, tumours of, 400 
Masoplasia, 366 
Meckel’s diverticulum, 487 
Mediastinum, (‘ysts of, 352 
infections of, 351 
tumours of, 353 
Medulloblastoma, 283 
Megacolon, congenital, 502 
Melsena, 458 

Melanin, physiology of, 95 
Melanoma, 95 
benign, 98 
malignant, 10 1 
iisevus-cell, 99 
ocular, 103 
of breast, 385 
of ovaiy, 710 
8*‘condarily pigmented, 98 
Meninges, sarconiatosis of, 283 
Meningioma, erainal, 276 
spinal, 304 
Meningocele, 3fK/ 

Meniions, congenital discoid, 21 1 
cysts of semilunar, 21 1 
Menstrnation, physiology of, 677 
Mesentery, cysts of, 548 
tultcrculosis of glands in, 545 
tumours of, 548 
vascular occlusion of, 546 
Mesonephros, anomalies of, 607, 653 
development of, 607, 663 
Metanephros, devtiopmont of, 608 
Metaphysial aedasis, 130 
Metaphysis, relstinii to bone diseases, 108 
Metastatic tumours in bone, 176 
Metatarsalgia, 143 
Metatarsus, dystrophies of, 142 
Metntis, acute, 679 
< bronic, 683 

Microcolon, oon^nital, 502 
Mid-gut, anomalies of, 483 
Mikulics’s disease of salivary glands, 407 
Mixed tumours, 92 
of kidneys, 629 
of salivary glands, 408 
Mole, hydatidiform, 695 
invasive, 696 
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flbrosum, 321 ' 

> HAntfSkm’* ■cleroBis, 241 

■a? MpOtH, 235 

Momrt tumourM, 61 , 

Hoatli*- carcinoma of, 3ti5 
(WstfiTof, 3H9 
aenaoicl cyHt of, 399 
Mueooele, of appendix, 529 
of gall-bladder, 554 

Mtteold carcinoma, 92'. also ( 'arcTtioma, 
mucoid. , *. 

IIale>ipinnen*?cancer, *l6 
MfUlerian ducl»v dove]<^mcnt of, 653 
Muftilooular cyat, of jaw, 403 
<4 ovary, 703 

oxostoseB, 130 
Mwlaa, conti:aotui‘e of, 215 
ditoases of, 215 
dystrophies of, 215 
ossification in, 219 
rupture 219 / 
tumours in, 221*' 

Myasthenia glravis, thymic cnlargcincnt in, 
358 

Myelocele, 298 
Myeloid sarcoma, IHl 
Myeloma (giant-cell tumour), 101 
Myeloma, multiple, 172, single, 102 
white, 163 

Myelomeningocele, 298 
Myoblastoma, 81 
Myoma, 80 
of cBsophagus, 448 
of Hinsll inti^stine, 498 
of stomach, 474 
of uterus, 68,3 
Myosarcoma of uterus, 693 
Myositis ossilicaiis, 220 
Myxoma, 80 
of breast, 371 


Nssvns, 235. Ste aUo llaunHUgionia. 

pigmented, 99. See also Mclanoina 
Neck, actiiioniycosis of, 45 
Neoplasms, 54. *SVr also Turn ours. 
Nephritis, suppmative, 621, 622 
Nerves, diseases of, 312 
sareomn of, 322 
turauiirs of, 317 


Nesidioblastoma, 588 

Neoritis, due to pressure, 312 
brachial, 312 
sciatic, 315 
ulnar, 314 

Neuroblastoma or neurocytoma, 95, 323 
of adrenal medulla, 602 
of retroperitoneal tissues, 550 

Nenrocytoma, 95 

Nenroftbroma, of acoustic nerve, 304 
of sp^l nerve roots, 304 

IfewolbMniatos^ 318 

^SeSftfNU 830 ^ 

ftislii|iMr anmutation, 323 

keohMlilte artliritis, 200 •i 


New growths, 54. See also under 3'umours. 

Oandnoms, etc* 

Niemann-Pidk disease, 78 
Nipple, Paget's disease of, 386 
Nodes, Heberden's, 204 

Ig^riosteal, 127 
Non-rotation of mid-gut, 486 
NOBrunion of frax^tun^s, 117 
Notochord, tumours of, 308 
NdMeus piilposus, atfer tions of, 302 


Obstruction, of appendix, 523 
of bile duct, 577 
of intestine, 489 
Oconpational tumours, 69 
Ocular inelaiuinia, 10.3 
Odontocele, 404 * 

Odontome, 402-405 
(Edema of brain, 267 
solid. 252 

(Esophagectasia, 445 
(Esophagus, achalasia of, 445 
(*ar(*inonui of, 448 
congenital abnormalities of, 443 
dilatation of, 445 
diverticula of, 444 
(Esophagus, peptic ulcer of, 147 
simple tumours of, 448 
spasm at ontranc'e of, 442 
(Estrin, physiology of, 678 
relation to carcinogenic agents, 74 
Olher’s disease (dyscbondrcviiliisiu), 131 
Omentum, a(‘tion in peritonitis, 533 
sarcoma of, 541 
torsion of, 545 

Osgood-Schlatter disease of tibia, 137 
Ossification, 116, 115 
efieet of blood supply on, 115 
endochondral, IIU 
hcterotopic, 115 
in cicatrices, 1 15 
in (‘ostal cartilages, 115 
in fractures, 116 
in muscles and tendons, 219 
ill lIlyufa•iti^ i/SdlHcans, 115, :2(' 
iiiKToscopic features of, 169 1 16. 1 14 
phosphatase in, 112 
iclatnai to vitamin P, 111 
rickety, 141 

Osteitis d( ^ .An oi, 626 
fibifiSH , 630 
rolatu " fVOR i 
Hyphihtip, 12t 
tuberculous, 182 
Osteo-arthritis, 202 
Osteohlasts* function oJ^ 11 1 
Osteochondritis dissecans, 209 
juvenilis, 135 
syphilitic, 128 
Osteochondroma, 160 
Osteoclastoma, 162 
Osteoeluts, tunetion of, li4 
Osteodystrophy, fibrous, 150 
post-traumatic, 138 
Osteogenesis, microsco[>ic fc 
114 

theories of, 1 14 
Osteogenesis imperfecta, 
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Oateogenic Hni< oiiia IB'S 
Osteoma, hiofntphu, ](>() 
earn f lions, Ibd 
( ompat t or i voi v 1 50 
Osteoma of spine 304 
traimiatic, 220 
Osteomalacia, 148 
Osteomyelitis, ai ut i 110 
ihioriK, 123 
pncumo(oc(al 125 
serous, 126 
R^phihtic 126 128 
tub(f(ulous, 182 
t\plioi(i '26 

Ov^eopenostitis, pumiiintous L.8 
Osteopetrosis, 1 i 1 
Osteophytes, intiactanial, 160 
Osteopolkily, 134 
Osteoporosis, post tiaumatu , 1 IS 
Osteosarcoma, 165 
Otosclerosis aiul bono fi \ 111 
Ovaiian hoimone s 677 
Ovary, aiihcuoblasi )ma of, 708 
c (rLiiionia of 700 
c} stade noma of, 703 
(.>stb of, 701 
dt iiiufid cyst of 70b 
cndoiiif trioi ta of 087 702 
Ovary, < ridotlu homa of, 710 
tibroma of 710 
iibioniyoma of, 710 
% ffnniilosi (dltuux ui of, 70/ 
Krukcnbci^ tiirnoii of, 710 
nitlanc nia of, 710 

tiiiiltilocular (pst udomiK inons) <>st of, 
7(»3 

pai illmy < yst of 70b 
ih ibdoniyorna of, 710 
sarcoma of, 710 
Ic itomiof, 700 
tumours of 701 
Ozaluria, 0 14 


Facet’s diHc Lsc of bone 1 5 1 
of iii]»j)l( , ISb 

Pam, abdt n hj iI in ipp( iidic ills, 52 > 
,,»sl!i t (luod ml 451 

Palate s of, 198 

^ hydatid >f losHof, 581 
post operati embolism t 
uppiiratioQ , 341 
^ibeiculowa '' 

i 

isle led 

SI nple tumou ;S8 
Pancreatitis, a ute, Sail 
Papillary ( ystadc noma of o ar>, 706 
( dicinoma, 92 

oficnalpchis 612 
Papilloma, 83 
infootivc , 83 
>1 bladder, b49 
of breast, 374 
"f/’olon 84 609 

I 5o7 


Paraflln ram f r, 69 . 

ParafcangUoma of ( aiotid bod>, 4i 
Paralysis, infant il< 107 

\ olkniann B i8f Im nil ,218 ' 

Paraplegia, Tot ( B IM 
Parathormone, 4 12 

in rcLntion to calcium anti pbusphornt 
mctalmliRni, 112 

Parathyroid f lands ^tnoina of 1 15 
cairinoiiaof 4l6* 

IC Utioii to osliitiH fibrosa, 1 52 
Parotid i;l md di taHcs of, 406 
luiiioiiiBof 408 
Parovarium, c ysts of 711 
I Penis, c IK mom i of 87 
Peptic ulcci lol 

of jejunum 4b6 ' 

o{H ratico compile ations cif, 166 
Pencanahonlar ti bio adenoma of ) n ist 
171 

Perinephric sniconi i 5>6 
Periosteal node 1 27 
HOI coma 166 

Periosteum, relation (c lone fumilKii 
112 

Periostitis, Hcptir, 121 ^ 

syphilitic, 129 

Perithelioma of caiotid b(>d\, 411 
Peritoneum, absorption fioin, 512 
disease 8 of 5 12 
exudates < hniactciH of, 635 
pstudomj ioin i of, 514 
turnouts of 541 
waUisbidsof 511 
Peritonitis, aci I c 511 
biluiy, 641 
gonococcal 617 
Peritonitis, piu urncx oc c a) 5 17 
post opc rail VC 518 
sticptococc il, 619 
tube IC ulcus 519 

Permeation of can inoiiia, 5<i, 182 
Perthes’ disease , 1 15 
Phaiynz, ran me rna of, 440 
diseases of 4l7 
dncitic uliiin of, 417 
Pheochromocytoma of adn n il glan i 601 
Phlebitis, 228 
intraeraiiiil 271 
posf ojieritivf, 229 
Phlegmasia alba dole ns, 229 
Phosphatase md ossihc alioii 1 12 
in c aic mcjm i of jirohlatc 181 
Phosphorus me t ibolism and bono foniiat ion, 
IH 

Pigmentation, plivsioJogv of 9> 

Pick’s disc isc uf the spit c n, 78 
Pdfs, 248 

Pilonidal sinus, 310 
Pineal gland tumours of 280 
Pituitary gland, adenoin i of, 203 
( arc moma of, 294 
disc ases of, 288 
Placental mole, 095 
Plasmocytoma of bone, 172 
Pleura, calcification in, 334 
diseases of, 126 
PlezUoim neuroma, 320 
PnenilUltosis, enteiio, 499 





Ptt0«iiWtpbaliif, 270 
Pnaiimoeoooal infection, of bone, 12^ 
of joints, 197 
of peiitoneum, 637 
of pleura, 320 

Piwamotho^x, varieties of, 326 
Pcmmyelitdj,^ anterior, 307 

of kidaem 610 
ici^lon, 510 
,^i^flton^^,>74 
' vOXtal tivseiiiiai 572 * . 

and fistula, 310 
, ifoii-erisdld caroinonfo, 441 
^ "vfiSt^tranMtio osteodystrophy, 13B 
Potato tumours of oiiiultid body, 412 
Pott’s of vertti^l column, 1 

para^^a, 188 
Prioklo<i^ tumour, 37 
\ Pton^hl^A devolopment of, 607 
Prostate, abscess of, 665 
adenonvt of, 656 
oalcuU in, 660 
^ carcinoma of, 661 

boneinetastases iu# 181 
fibrosis of, 660 
Ejnpertroi^y of, 666 
' ' tuberculosis of, 654 
PrOitOtitis, acute, 655 
olmonio interstitial, 660 
chronic lobular, 656 
ppammoma, intr^ranial, 277, 278 
spinal, 304 
PMiidaiitirOsii, 117 
Pseudooyst, pancreatic, 586 
^Pseudomucinoiis cyst of ovary, 703 
' Pieudomjrxoma peritonei, 544 
Pscudoparalysis of infancy, 128 
Puerperal sepsis, 679 
'Pulmonary abscess, 342 
carcinoma, 349 
embolism, 337 

pulmonary fat embolism, 340 
tuberculosis, 345 
Pulsating exophthalmos, 234 
Purpura hamorrhagica, 599 

Pyssmia, 17 

Pyssmic abscrossos in liver, 571 

PyeUtis, 619 
Pyelonephritis, 621 
tuberculous, 624 

Pyelo-veaous backflow in hydronephrosis, 
614 

Pylephlebitis, 571 
l^orus, acid control of, 453 
^ congenital hypertrophic stenosis of, 476 
Wh'- stenosis of, due to ulcer, 460 
Ifihronephrosis. 621 
t , calculous, 621 
'r tuberowus, 624 
PyopneoltiMmx. 331 
; Pypsaluilul, 7^ 

, >v'' 'i" ’ 



Eectum, carcinoma of, 614 
lym|i^iC;gianuloiiia«d, 514 
mdaiionm of, 5l8 ' 
stricture of, 513 
Beotus muscle, rupture of, 219 
hamorrhage into, 219 
^Benal counterbalance, 613 
pelvis, leukoplakia of, 620 
^ tumours of, 630 
Retina, glioma of, 95 
' melanoma of, 103 

Retroperitoneal tissues, cysts and tumours 
648 

Rhabdomyoma, 80 
cervical, 312 
Bibs, tuberculosis of, 193 

Rickets, 143 

Biedel*8 struma, 419 * 

Rodent ulcer, 89 
of face, 391 


Sacrococcygeal tumours, cysts and fistula, 
309 

8acro*iIlac joint, tuberculosis, 190 
SacroUsation of lumbar vertebra, 316 
Salivary glands, calculi in, 406 
obronic enlargement of, 407 
.diseases of. 406 
pyogenic infections of, 406 
tumours of, 408 
fialpiii|d4i% 609 
Isthmica nodosa, 699 
tuberculous, 700 
fiarooldosis (of Boeck), 260 
Sarcoma, 81 

botryoides of uterus, 693 

carcinoma and, contrasted, 85 

chicken, 65 

endosteal, 166 

endothelial, of bone, 174 

Ewing’s, 174 

grape-like, of uterus, 693 

melanotic, 95. See also MelauoTna. 

myeloid, 162 

of bladder, 659 

of bone, 165 

in giant-cell turn *urs, “ 
in osteitis deformans 
in osteit '« fibrosa, i 
of bra^ __ana of, 626 
ofbrei.630 
of kidi V 

of maxilla, ^ 

of nerves, 322 v 

of omentum, 544 ^ ^ 

of ovary 10 A 
of smaO • testine, Wb 
of spleen, 596 
of stomach, 473 
of testis, 674 
of tongue, 398 
of uterus, 602 
ossifying, 167 
osteogenic, 165 

parosteal, 176 .tires of, f09, 

periosteal, 166 
retroperitoneal, 549 
spindle-cel), 82 
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Scapula, cungenital high, 215 
Scars, ondomotrioma of, 688 
hetorotopio bone in, 115 
keloid of, 76 

Scheuermann-Calvd disease of vertebrae, 138 
Schistosomiasis, and papilloma, 84 
of spleen, 696 
Schlatter’s ^sease, 137 
SchttUer-Ohristian dispase of bones, 156 
Sciatica, 316 

Scleras, blue, and brittle boncb, 132 ^ 

Sclerosis, arterial, 241 , 

Scrotum, cancer of, 69 
Seminal vesicle, tubtTeiilosis of, 656 
Semino-carcinoma of testis, 673 
Senile gangi'ene, 241 
Septiciemia, 17 

Sever’s dlsi^ase of ealcaneum, 138 
Shale-oil cancer, 60 
Shock, surgical, 28 

Shoulder, recurrent dislocation of, 213 
tuberculosis of, 102 
Sialo-dochitis, 406 
Simmond’s disease, 200 
Sinus pilonidal, 3 10 
throinboHis, 273 

Skin, ]>o8t-opcrative gangrene of, ^ 

Skull, iiijiiri«3s ^n, 266, 270 
tuberculosis of, 103 
Spermatocytoma of testis, 674 
Spina bibda, 208 
^ciitosa, 102 
Spinal cord, tumours of, 303 
Spine, aOoctionb of intervertebral discs of, 
302 

arthiitis of, 301 
► osteomyelitis of, 123 

post-tiaumatii‘ flystrophy (Ktinimoll’s 
disease*) of, 140 
tubcn'ulosis of, 186 
iumours of, 303 
Spleen, cysts of, 595 
diseases of, 592 
(JaucJier’s disease of, 78 
injuries to 505 
mobility ^f, 5 15 
Niemann- J ’if k of, 78 

liiinouitoof o 
Splenic ause >v / 

Splenomegal < t* ian, 596 
Spondylitis dc 
post-trau 
Spongioblastoma,^ 

Status thymo-lympi. 

Sterno-mastoid tumo r, 2 * 7 
Stomach, acute ttHit turn of, 478 
carcinoma of, 46?. 
hour-glass dofon^y of, 4tS ! 
leather-bottle carcinoma of, 470 
lymphadenoma of, 474 
myoma of, 474 

operative complications adecting^ ,^^6 

polyposis of, 474 

sarcoma of, 473 

syphilis of, 475 

of gail-oiau'i of, 475 

of renal i ’ . 
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Stone, biliary, 562 
paiicn^tic, 587 
protftatie, 660 
renal, 637 
saKvary, 406 
un^tenil, 638 
un*thral,il40 
urinary, 633 
\agirfal, 64t> 

\esiral; 638 

Strangulation of intostiiic, 481 
Strawberry gall-bladder, 558* 
Stricture, urotoral, 618 
of rectum, 613 
Struma, Kieders, 419 
Subarachnoid luemorrbago, 260 \ ' 

Subdural b«vmorrhage, 269 
Submazillary gland, dibi^asrs of, 4i00 
Subphrenic abscess, 541 
Suprarenal glands, disc^asc^s of, 60 f 
Suprasellar cystic tumour, 295 
Sympathieoblastoma, 323 
of adrenal m(»duila, 002 
Syncytioma, 698 ' 

Syphilis, of bone, J 26 
of brain, 287 
of joints, 200 
of lip, 390 
of liver, 573 
of stomacdi, 475 
of testis, 666 
of thyroid gland, 418 
of tongue, 391 
Syphilitic arthritis, 199 
dactylitin, 129 
epiphysitis, 128 
osteitis, 128 
osteo-ehundritis, 128 
Syringocele, 301 

Syringomyelia, arthropathy in, 206 
Syringomyelocele, 301 


Tabes, arthropathy in, 206 
Talipes in infantile paralysis* 308 
Tar cancer, 66 

Teeth, tumours and cysts of, 402 
Tendon sheaths, diseases of, 222 
tumours of, 22 i 
Tenosynovitis, 223 
Teratoma, 93 
of breast, 384 
of mediastinum, 352 
of ovary, 706 

Teratoma of pineal gland, 286 
of testis, 668 
retroperitoneal, 650 
Sitcro-coccygeal, 310 
Testis, chorionic carcinoma of, 670 
dermoid of, 670 
libroc'ystic disease of, 670 
intcrstitial-eeU tumour of, 9H 
sarcoma of, 674 

seminoma or sperjpuatocytomit 6f, 0* 

syphilis of, 666 

teratoid tumours of, 668 

torsion ol, 662 

tuberculosis of, 655 

tumours of, 667 
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Vetanufl, 

Talania paraf liyreopnva, 438 
Tatany. in vomiting and gaatric diseae 
461 


post-operative, 433 
4kpoiitane<»ii8, 433 
^Iwraz, diseasoH of, 325 


Tlure4d-worm appendiuitis, 524 
nt^mbo-angeitis obl^araDs, 244 
nydmbopenia* essential, 500 
tfcrombo-phiabitis, 228 


a** 


of intracranial sinuses, 273 
Thrombosis, in mosont^ric veasols, 54 
in splenic ana3mia, 608 
post-oi>oratlve, 220 
Thymoma, malignant, 350 
Thymus, eareinoma of, 360 
cysts of, 36il 
diseases of, 357 

IThyroglossal cysts and fistulgi, 416 
eysts in tongue. 400 
• iThyroid, aberrant, 416 

gland, adenoma of, 422, 427, 428 * 
^ carc'inoma of, 428 

bone metastasos in, 170 
diseases of, 414 
intrathora<*io, 355 
lingual, 4]<i 
tuinoui^ of, 427 
Thyroiditis; h.eute, 417 
ligneous or woody, 410 
syphilitic, 41 8 
iuber< 11 Ions, 418 
Thsrroxin, 411 


Tibia, apophysitis (Osgood -Sob la tier 
<liBcasc) of, 137 
ciingenital angulation of, 210 
Tongue, actinoniyeosis of, 45 
(■arrinoma of, 305 
cysts of, 301* 
giiiuma of, 305 
hscrnangioina of, 308 
leukoplakia of, 302 
lymphosarcoma of, 308 
papilloma of, 398 
sarcoma of, 308 
syphihh of, 304 
thyii^giosbal cyst of, 400 
tumours of, 392 
Torticollis, congenital, 217 
Traumatic asphyxia or cyanosis, 240 
carpal dystrophy, 141 
fat necrosis, 385 
* spondylitis, 140 
^TrgiiAMO-bronohial cyst, 353 
Tropical absc^ess in liv«T, 670 
Tttbaroulosis, 33 
bovine, 85 
hypeilgophio, 42 
of ileOi'Cieoal region, 504 
milhWt 80, 41 
{sSlahioint, 192 


nea, m 
in, 21^7 
t, 370 
206 



r^Tnhcrculosis of epidulymis, 
^ epistropheus, 189 
c *o7 facial l^nes, 193 
mot genital tract (male), 654 
, of nip joint, 180 

of ileo-ocscal region, 504 
oi ileum, 406 
.^joints, 182 
o kidney, 623 
of knee joint, 190 
of lung, 345 

r lymph glands, 38, 254 
cervical, 255 
mesentorie, 546 
of peritoneum, 530 
of prostate, t)5i 
of ribs, 10‘i 
I socro-iline jrunt, 100 
I seminal vesicle, 655 
of shoulder, J92 
of akin, 38 
of skull, 103 

^ of small inU^stine, 496 
m stomach, 475 
^tendon sheaths, 224 
of testis, 654 
or thyroid gland, 418 
of UTOiery tract, 622 
of uterine tubes, 701 
of vertebrie, 186 
of wrist, 102 
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pulmonaiy, 346 
souroos of infection in, 35 
Tuberculous baculluria, 30, 624 
dactylitis, 192 
peritonitis, 639 
pyelonephritis, 624 
pyonephrosis, 624 
salpingitis, 700 

Tubes, Fallopian, diseases of, 601 
Tubo-ovarian abscess, 700 
Tumour or Tumours, 54 
agf' jncideuce of, t>() 

Broders’ classification of, 57 
Brodie’s, ol bIca^t, 3t>6 
chicken, 6^ 
chimney-sweeps’, 60 
classtfif at ion of, 7 t 
desmoid, 221 
Kw'ing' 74 


expen iT 
fain 1 1 V 
Fihigt ^ 

giant-eel I, <h 
< if tendon si 
giadcs of Ilia' 
incident 
inters 
Ultra ( 

iiradf 105 

irritai* i and, 68 
fJeiim^n’s mouse, 64 
malignant, charact 
melanotic, 95 
mesenterit*, 548 
metastatic, in bon. 
mixed, 02 
n de-spin rs’, 70 
occupational, 69 
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Tamoar or Tlnaonrs, of hoouaUc norvo 
of adn^nal gland, 001 
of animals, 04, 60 
of anus, 517 
of appendix, 520 
of bladder, 648 
of blood veHsets, 2.')5 
oi bone, 168 
of brain, 275 , 

of breast, 371 
of cajtilage, 161 
of (*erelK*llO'porih‘iie angle, 284 
of eborion, 603 
of eoioii, 600 
of ej>enrlyinn, 287 
of epididymis, 665 
of gall-bladder, TifiT 
ofdiv po^diysis een*l)ij, 263 
of ini<‘Rline, 498 
of jaws, 40() 
of kidney, 626 
of livei, v574 
of lymp 1 vessels, 256 
of lung, 317 
of inedii> Itnuin, 353 
of mese’ y, 548 
of iniiH«‘l(', w2l 
of iier\ . s, 9 4 
peripheral, 317 
of noto*'liord, 308 
of oosopha&ruH, 448 
^ovary, 701 
of puhiU , 398 
of pan< i’eas, 588 
f ])aJriihyjoid glands, 435 
~ j HnitoiKMiin, 543 
of pineal gluiul, 286 
of pituitary gland, 293 
>f prostate, 661 
4 reetuiii, 514 
►f renal pelvis, 630 
if baeroeoeeygc*al iH»gioii, 309 
!if salivary glands, 408 
)f hinall intest ine, 49S 
»f spine and spinal cord, 304 
if spleen, 596 
•f <^eeth, 402 
*4 UMidon sbeuths, 224 
^fi-‘i '•;7 
Sple 

Spondylitis a, 
post-trail 
Spongioblastoma,' < 

Stfl^ns thymo-lympa. 

•V 


racial incideriee of, (il 
retroperitoneal, 548 
'o-oil, 69 
>‘ad of, 58 
, ^riie'‘ias^oid, 217 
tar f 

tb ▲ 

t iHials, 64 

Typno* w* 

osteomyelitis. 


moer, anastoinotie, 461 
gastro jejunal or jejunal, 461 
of diuxienuin, 453 
of oesophagus, 447 
of sniajl intestine, 497 
of stomach, 453 
peptic, 453 
todent, 89 
of fatfe, 391 ^ 

atereoral, 51 1 
* varicose, 248 
Iser-cancer of stomach, 462 
IfmbilicttS, endometrioma of, tiSH 
(ftgehns, afteotions of, 613 
Plrater^ anomatn s of, 608 
dilatation of, 612 
double, t)()8 
golf hole,” 625 
stone in, 638 
stricture of, 618 
tumours of, 633 
Ureterocele, 610 

Urethra* congenital stenosis of, 612 
stone in, 649 
valves in proslatie, 643 
Uterine tubes, diseases of. 699 
Uterne, adenomyoma of* 687 
carcinoma of, 689 
oiidomotrioma of, 687 « 

iibromyoma or tibroid of, 683 
hbrosis of, 683 

inflammation of, 679. iSVr afs( 
Endomotrhis. 

Utems, myoma of, <183 
inyosanHiina of, 692 
sarcoma of, 692 
Uveo-parotitis, 408 


Vagina, sti ne in, 640 
Vascular mIiods, 23S 

Varicocele, 

Varix, aneurvsinal, 231 
Veins, varicose, 246 
Verruca necrogeniea, 38 
Vertebrae, abnormal! lies of uinbo-saiTu], 
316 

arthritis of, 301 
epiphysitis of, 138 
osteomyelitis jf, 123 
]>OBt-traumatie dystrophy t»f 
(Kiiinmeirs disease), 140 
tuberculosis of, I8(i 
iunioiirs of, 30:i 

Vertebral column, aff«‘etions of disen of, 302 
Vitamin D and ossitic'ation, 1 1 1 
Vitelline duet, anomahos of, 487 
VitUigo, 97 

Volkmann’s ischferaic contracture, 218 
Volvnlus neoitatorum, 486 
of gall-bladder, 567 
of stomach, 477 


WoUBan body and duct, development of, 
607 

Woody thyroiditis, 419 
Wouiid infections* 1 1 * 

anaerobic, 18 









